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TKAMSLATED   FROM   CUUBBKIU 
I 

WEEP  not,  belorid  Friends  !  nor  let  the  air 
For  me  with  sighs  be  troubled.    Not  from  life 
Have  I  been  taken ;  this  is  genuine  life 
And  tfaia  alone — the  life  which  now  I  live 
In  peace  eternal ;  where  desire  and  joy 
Together  move  in  fellowship  without  end.—' 
Francesco  Cent  willed  that,  after  death. 
His  tombstone  thus  should  speak  for  fahn.     And  surely 
Small  cause  there  is  for  that  fond  wish  of  ours 
Long  to  continue  in  this  world ;  a  world  lo 

That  keeps  not  faith,  nor  yet  can  point  a  hope 
To  good,  iriiereof  itself  is  destitute. 

PobliilwdlSST 

II 

T^ERHAPS  some  needful  service  of  the  SUte 
17    I^rew  TrruB  from  the  depth  of  studious  bowers, 
&id  doomed  him  to  contend  in  faithless  courts. 
Where  gold  determines  between  right  and  wrong. 
Yet  did  at  length  his  loyalty  of  heart. 
And  his  pure  native  genius,  lead  him  back 
To  wait  upon  the  bright  and  gracious  Muses, 
Whom  he  had  early  loved.     And  not  in  vain 
Such  course  he  held  !     Bologna's  learned  schools 
Were  gladdened  by  the  Sage's  voice,  and  hung  10 

With  fondness  on  those  sweet  Nestorian  strains. 
There  pleasure  crowned  his  days ;  and  all  his  thoaghti 
A  roseate  fragrance  breathed.' — O  human  life. 
That  never  art  secure  from  dolorous  change ! 
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Behold  «  high  iDJimctioa  suddenly 

To  Amo's  side  hfttfa  brought  him,  and  he  churned 

A  Tuscan  audience :  but  full  soon  was  called 

To  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  grave. 

Mourn,  Italy,  the  loss  of  him  who  stood 

A  Champion  steadfast  and  invincible, 

To  quell  the  rage  of  literary  War ! 


m 

QTHOU  who  movest  onward  with  a  mind 
Intent  upon  thy  way,  paose,  though  in  haste ! 
'Twill  be  no  fruitless  moment.     I  was  bom 
Within  Savona's  walls,  of  gentle  blood. 
On  Tiber's  banks  my  youth  was  dedicate 
To  sacred  studies ;  and  the  Roman  Shepherd 
Gave  to  my  charge  Urbino's  numerous  flock. 
Well  did  1  watch,  much  laboured,  nor  had  power 
To  escape  from  many  and  strange  indignities ; 
Was  smitten  by  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  : 

But  did  not  fall ;  for  Virtue  braves  alJ  shocks. 
Upon  herself  resting  immoveably. 
Me  did  s  kindlier  fortune  then  invite 
To  serve  the  glorious  Henry,  King  of  France, 
And  in  his  hands  I  saw  a  high  reward 
Stretched  out  for  my  acceptance, — but  Death  came. 
Now,  Reader,  learn  from  this  my  fate,  how  false. 
How  treacherous  to  her  promise,  is  the  world ; 
And  trust  in  God — to  whose  eternal  doom 
Must  bend  the  sceptred  Potentates  of  earth.  i 

1809 


XHERE  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his  life 
Was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 
long  and  hard. — The  warrior  will  report 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in  the  fie)d, 
And  blast  of  trumpets.     He  who  hath  been  doomed 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings. 
Will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate. 
Envy  and  heart-inquietude,  derived 
From  intricate  cabals  of  treacheroas  friends, 
I,  who  on  shipboard  lived  from  earliest  youth,  ic 

Could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
Of  the  vexed  waters,  and  the  indignant  mge 
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Of  AnatcT  tutd  Bodtei.     Fi^y  yean 

Om  the  well-Bteered  galleys  did  I  mle: — 

From  huge  Pelorus  to  tbe  Atlantic  pillara, 

Bises  no  mount&in  to  mine  eyes  unknovn ; 

And  the  broad  gulfs  I  traversed  oft  and  oft. 

Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might  stir 

I  knew  the  force ;  and  hence  the  rough  sea's  pride 

Avuled  not  to  my  Vessel's  overthrow. 

What  noble  pomp  and  ^quent  have  not  I 

On  regal  decks  beheld !  yet  in  the  end 

I  learned  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 

To  equalise  the  lofty  and  the  low. 

We  sail  the  sea  of  life — a  Calm  One  finds. 

And  One  a  TempeMl — and,  the  voyage  o'er. 

Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 

If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 

Savona  was  my  birthplace,  and  I  sprang 

Of  noble  parents :  seventy  years  and  three 

Lived  I — then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 

1800 


TRUE  is  it  that  Ambrosio  Salinero 
With  an  uotowanl  fate  was  long  involved 
In  odious  litigation  ;  and  full  long, 
Fate  harder  still !  had  he  to  endure  assaults 
Of  racking  malady.     And  true  it  is 
Tliat  not  the  less  a  &ank  courageous  heart 
And  txh^ant  spirit  triumphed  over  pain ; 
And  he  was  strong  to  follow  in  the  steps 
Of  the  bir  Muses.     Not  a  covert  path 
Leads  to  the  dear  Parnassian  forest's  shade. 
That  mi^t  from  him  be  bidden ;  not  a  track 
Mounts  to  pellucid  Hippocrene,  but  he 
Had  traced  its  windings. — This  Savona  knows, 
Yet  no  sepulchral  honours  to  her  Son 
She  paid,  for  in  our  age  the  heart  is  ruled 
Only  by  gold.     And  now  a  simple  stone 
Inscribed  with  this  memorial  here  is  raised 
By  his  bereft,  his  lonely,  Chiabrera. 
Think  not,  O  Passenger !  who  read'st  the  lines 
That  an  exceeding  love  hath  daziled  me ; 
No — he  was  One  whose  memory  ought  to  spread 
Where'er  Permetaus  bears  an  honoured  name, 
And  live  as  kng  as  its  pure  stream  shall  flow. 
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VI 
"px  ESTINED  to  war  from  Teiy  infuicy 
J   }     Wu  I,  Roberto  Dati,  and  I  took 
fuMalta  the  white  symbol  of  the  Crou: 
Nor  in  life's  vigorous  season  did  I  ahun 
Hazard  or  toil ;  among  the  sands  was  seen 
Of  Lybia ;  and  not  seldom,  on  the  banks 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube,  'twas  mj  lot 
To  hear  the  sanguinary  trumpet  sounded. 
So  lived  I,  and  repined  not  at  such  fate : 
This  only  grieves  me,  for  it  seems  a  wrong,  lo 

That  stripped  of  arms  i  to  my  end  am  brought 
On  the  soft  down  of  my  paternal  home. 
.  Yet  haply  Amo  shall  be  spared  all  cause 
To  blush  for  me.     Thou,  loiter  not  nor  halt 
In  thy  appointed  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  fleeting  and  how  iVail  ii  human  Life ! 

ISOS 

Vll 

D  FLOWER  of  all  that  spHngi  from  gentle  blood. 
And  all  that  generous  nurture  breeds  to  make 
Youth  amiable ;  O  friend  so  true  of  soul 
To  fair  Aglaia;  by  what  envy  moved, 
LeliuB !  has  death  cut  short  thy  brilliant  day 
In  its  sweet  opening  ?  and  what  dire  mishap 
Has  from  Savona  torn  her  best  delight  ? 
For  tbee  she  mourns,  nor  e'er  will  cease  to  mourn ; 
And,  should  the  out-pourings  of  her  eyes  sufBce  not 
For  her  heart's  grief,  she  will  entreat  Sebcto  lo 

Not  to  withhold  his  bounteous  aid,  Sebeto 
Who  saw  thee,  on  his  margin,  yield  to  death. 
In  the  chaste  arms  of  thy  belov^  Love  I 
What  profit  riches?  what  does  youth  avail? 
Dust  are  our  hopes; — I,  weeping  bitteriy. 
Penned  these  sad  lines,  nor  can  forbear  to  pray 
That  every  gentle  Spirit  hither  led 
May  read  them  not  without  tome  bitter  tears. 

FaUUwdlSST 

VIII 
■^  T  OT  without  heavy  grief  of  heart  did  He 
\\      On  whom  the  duty  fell  (for  at  that  time 
The  father  sojourned  in  a  distant  land) 
Deposit  in  the  hollow  of  this  tomb 
A  brother's  Child,  most  tenderly  beloved ! 
Francksco  was  the  name  the  Youth  had  borne. 
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PozzoBONNKLU  his  illustrious  house; 

And,  when  benesth  this  stone  the  Corse  wu  laid. 

The  eyes  of  all  Savona  streamed  with  team. 

Alas !  the  twentieth  April  of  his  life 

Had  scarcely  flowered :  and  at  this  early  time. 

By  genuine  virtue  he  inspired  a  hope 

That  greatly  cheered  his  country :  to  his  kin 

He  promised  comfort ;  and  the  flattering  thoughts 

His  friends  had  !n  their  fondness  entertained,* 

He  suffered  not  to  languish  or  decay. 

Now  is  there  not  good  reason  to  break  forth 

Into  a  passionate  lament  ?     O  Soul ! 

Short  while  a  Pilgrim  in  our  nether  world. 

Do  thon  enjoy  the  calm  empjnreal  air; 

And  round  tMa  earthly  tomb  let  roses  rise. 

An  everlasting  spring !  in  memory 

Of  that  delightful  fragrance  which  was  once 

From  thy  mUd  manners  quietly  exhaled. 

isoe 


IX 
T^AUSE,  courteous  Spirit! — Baldi  supplicates 
Jr^  That  Thou,  with  no  reluctant  voice,  for  him 
Here  laid  in  mortal  darkness,  wouldst  prefer 
A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
This  to  the  dead  by  sacred  right  belongs; 
All  else  is  nothing. — Did  occasion  suit 
To  tell  bis  worth,  the  marble  of  this  tomb 
Would  ill  suffice :  for  Plato's  lore  sublime. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Enriched  and  beautified  his  studious  mind  :  lo 

With  Archimedes  also  he  conversed 
As  with  a  chosen  friend  ;  nor  did  he  leave 
TlM»e  laiueat  wreaths  ungathered  which  the  Nymphs 
Twine  near  their  loved  Permessus. — Finally, 
Himself  above  each  lower  thought  uplifting, 
His  cars  be  closed  to  listen  to  the  songs 
Which  Sion's  Kings  did  consecrate  of  old  ; 
And  his  Permessus  found  on  Lebanon. 
A  blessed  Man  !  who  of  protracted  days 
Made  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  vulgar  sleep ;  m 

But  truly  did  He  Uve  his  life.     Urbino, 
Take  pride  in  him  1 — O  Passenger,  farewell ! 

ISOB 
'  In  Jnstiae  to  the  Author,  Iiubjolutheoritiiial; 
a  dull  unlet 
Kco  lucbn  lusuln  t  bd  pmM. 
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T^  V  a  blest  HusImimI  guided,  Mary  came 
jfj     From  nearest  kindred,  Vernon  her  new  name; 
SEe  came,  thoagh  meek  of  soal,  in  seemly  pride 
Of  happiness  and  hope,  a  youthful  Bride. 
O  dread  reverse  !  if  aught  be  so,  which  proves 
That  God  will  chasten  whom  he  dearly  loves. 
Faith  bore  her  up  through  pains  in  mercy  givm. 
And  troubles  that  were  each  a  step  to  Heaven : 
Two  Babes  were  laid  in  earth  before  she  died ; 
A  third  now  slumbers  at  the  Mother's  side;  n 

Its  Sister-twin  survives,  whose  smiles  afibrd 
A  trembling  solace  to  her  widowed  Lord. 

Reader !  if  to  thy  bosom  cling  the  pain 
Of  recent  sorrow  combated  in  vain ; 
Or  if  thy  cherished  grief  have  failed  to  thwart 
Time  still  intent  on  his  insidious  part, 
Lulling  the  mourner's  best  good  thoughts  asleep. 
Pilfering  regrets  we  would,  but  cannot,  keep; 
Bear  with  Him — ^judge  Him  gently  who  makes  known 
His  bitter  loss  by  this  memorial  Stone ;  ac 

And  pray  that  in  his  faithful  breast  the  grace 
Of  resignation  find  a  hallowed  place. 

PibllilMd  1836 

II 

SIX  months  to  six  years  added  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth,  by  sin  unstained : 
O  blessed  Lord  !  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  Child  whom  every  eye  that  looked  on  loved ; 
Support  us,  teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  posseBsed,  and  now  is  wholly  thine ! 


CENOTAPH 

I>  aflaotionat*  nmemlirkiioe  o[  ¥naem  Farmor,  irbow  nBOklna  it  depoiitod 
Id  the  ehorch  of  Clkiim,  uaar  WaroeaMi,  thi*  stma  b  areoted  bf  her  liitor, 
DuDB  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  OeorEe  BManumt,  BarL,  who,  fceliDf  not  lew 
than  tha  loia  of  a  brotber  for  the  desoMad,  aommeDda  tiiii  memorial  to  the 
eaia  at  hii  bein  and  loooBuora  in  the  poaaMaiao  of  thil  plaee. 

T^  V  vain  affections  unenthralled, 
fj     Though  resolute  when  duty  called 
To  meet  the  world's  broad  eye, 
Pure  as  the  holiest  oloistwed  nun 
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That  ever  feared  the  tempting  buh. 

Did  Fenoor  live  and  die. 

This  Tablet,  hallowed  by  her  name. 

One  heart-relieving  tear  may  claim ; 

But  if  the  pensive  gloom 

Of  fond  regret  be  stilt  thy  choice. 

Exalt  thy  spirit,  heu-  the  voice 

Of  Jesus  from  her  tomb  I 

'I  AH  TDK  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  TH«  UFB.' 

18M 

IV 


(  TBI  CHAnCI^YARD  OF  LANODALB,   WUTHORKLAND 

T^  Y  playfiil  smiles,  (alas !  too  oft 
Jl     A  sad  heart's  sunshine)  by  a  soft 
And  gentle  nature,  and  a  free 
Yet  modest  hand  of  charity. 
Through  life  was  Owen  Lloyd  endeared 
To  yonng  and  old  ;  and  how  revered 
Had  been  that  pious  spirit,  a  tide 
Of  bumble  mourners  testified, 
When,  after  pains  dispensed  to  prove 
The  measure  of  God's  chastening  love. 
Here,  brought  from  far,  his  corse  found  rest, — 
Ful£lmetit  of  his  own  request ; — 
Urged  less  for  this  Yew's  shade,  though  he 
Planted  with  such  fond  hope  the  tree ; 
Less  for  the  love  of  stream  and  rock. 
Dear  as  they  were,  than  that  his  Flock, 
When  they  no  more  their  Pastor's  voice 
Could  hear  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
Thimif^  good  and  evil,  help  might  have, 
Admonished,  &om  his  silent  grave. 
Of  lightAoucness,  of  sins  foi^ven, 
For  peace  on  earth  and  bliss  in  heaven. 

1S41 
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J  COMB,  ye  little  no^  Civw, 
he 


Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent ; 
rheaid  the  blesBiiig  which  to  yon 
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Our  common  Friead  and  Father  aent. 
I  kissed  his  cheek  before  he  died ; 
And  when  his  breath  was  fled, 
I  raised,  while  kneeling  bj  his  side. 
His  hand : — it  dropped  like  lead. 
Your  hands,  dear  Little-ones,  do  all 
That  can  be  done,  will  never  fall 
Like  his  till  they  are  dead. 
By  night  or  day,  blow  foul  or  fair. 
Ne'er  will  the  best  of  all  your  train 
Play  with  the  locks  of  his  white  hair. 
Or  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  cotifined  for  hours; 
But  he  could  see  the  woods  and  plains, 
Could  hear  the  wind  and  mark  the  showers 
Come  streaming  down  the  streaming  panes. 
Now  stretched  beneath  his  grass-green  moun 
He  rests  a  prisoner  of  the  ground. 
He  loved  the  breathing  air, 
He  loved  the  sun,  but  if  it  rise 
Or  set,  to  him  where  now  he  lies. 
Brings  not  a  moment's  care. 
Alas  !  what  idle  words ;  but  take 
The  Dirge  which  for  our  Master's'  sake 
And  yours,  love  prompted  me  to  make. 
The  rhymes  so  homely  in  attire 
With  learned  ears  may  ill  agree. 
But  chanted  by  your  Orphan  Quire 
Will  make  a  touching  melody. 


MooRK,  Shepherd,  near  thy  old  grey  stone ; 
Thou  Angler,  by  the  silent  flood ; 
And  mourn  when  thou  art  all  alone, 
Thou  Woodman,  in  the  distant  wood  1 

Thou  one  blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 
Though  blind,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  ham ; 
And  mourn,  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy ! 
Bom  deaf,  and  living  deaf  and  dumb. 

Thou  drooping' sick  Man,  bless  the  Guide 
Who  checked  or  turned  thy  headstrong  youth. 
As  he  before  had  sanctified 
Thy  infancy  with  heavenly  truth. 
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Ye  Striplings,  light  of  heart  tuid  g&y. 

Bold  settlers  on  some  foreign  shore. 

Give,  when  your  thoughts  are  tamed  this  way, 

A  aigh  to  him  whom  we  deplore. 

For  us  who  here  in  funeral  strain 
With  one  accord  our  voices  raise. 
Let  sorrow  overcharged  with  pain 
Be  lost  in  thankfulness  and  praise. 

And  when  our  hearts  shall  feel  a  sting 
Prom  ill  we  meet  or  good  we  miss. 
May  touches  of  his  memory  bring 
Fond  healing,  like  a  mother's  kiss. 

BT  THE  SIDE  OF  THI  GRATB  SOME  YEARS  AFTIR 

LoNO  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat ; 
But  benefits,  his  gift,  we  trace — 
Expressed  in  every  eye  we  meet 
Bound  this  dear  Vale,  his  native  place. 

To  stately  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 
Flowed  from  his  life  what  still  they  hold, 
Idgbt  pleasures,  every  day  renewed ; 
And  hJenings  half  a  century  old. 

Ob  true  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay, 
Thy  faults,  where  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  charity's  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  find  we  for  our  loss ; 
And  what  b^ond  this  thought  we  crave 
Comes  in  the  promise  from  the  Cross, 
Shining  upon  thy  happy  grave.' 

1798 
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T   WAS  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  Pile ! 

I       Pour  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee  : 
Isaw  thee  every  day ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 
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So  pare  the  dtj,  so  quiet  wu  the  air! 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  d&y  to  dAj  I 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  Image  stil)  was  there ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  paaed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm !  it  seemed  no  sleep ; 
No  mood,  which  seaaon  takes  away,  or  brings : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  Things. 

Ah !  THEN,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's  hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the  gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream; 

I  would  hare  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile 
Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this  ! 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  blit& 

Thou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house  divine 
Of  peaceful  years ;  a  chronicle  of  heaven ; — 
Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  eaae, 
Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 
No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breadiing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 

Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made ; 

And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 

A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 


A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore; 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanised  my  Soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 

A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been : 

The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old ; 

This,  whitm  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene.  40 

Then,  Beaumont,  Friend  I  who  would  have  been  the 

Friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore, 
Tliia  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  conunend ; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 
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0  *tis  «  pasrionate  Work  ! — yet  wise  and  well. 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here; 
That  Hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell, 
This  meful  sky,  this  pageantiy  of  fear  I 

And  tluB  huge  Castle,  standing  here  gnblime, 

1  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time. 

The  lightning,  the  fieree  wind,  and  trunphng  waves. 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone. 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind ! 
Sach  happaness,  wherever  it  be  known, 
la  to  be  pitied;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne  I 
Such  sights,  or  w<Hae,  as  are  before  me  here. — 
Not  widiout  hope  ve  suffer  and  we  mourn.  < 

ISOS 

vu 

TO  THE  DAISY 

QWEET  Flower  t  belilce  one  day  to  have 

^^     A  place  upon  thy  Poet's  grave, 

Pwelcome  thee  once  more : 

But  He,  who  was  on  land,  at  eea. 

My  Brother,  too,  in  loving  thee. 

Although  he  loved  more  silently. 

Sleeps  by  his  native  shore. 

Ah  !  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 
When  to  that  Ship  he  bent  bis  way. 
To  govern  and  to  guide : 
His  wish  was  gained  :  a  little  time 
Would  bring  him  back  in  manhood's  prime 
And  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  olimb. 
With  all  his  wants  supplied. 

And  full  ot  hope  day  followed  day 

While  that  stout  Ship  at  anchor  Uy 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight; 

The  May  had  then  made  all  things  green ; 

And,  floating  there,  in  pomp  serene, 

That  Ship  was  goodly  to  be  seen. 

His  pride  and  his  delight ! 
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Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
The  tender  peace  of  rural  thought : 
In  more  than  happy  mood 
To  your  abodes,  bright  daisy  Flowers  I 
He  then  would  steal  at  leisure  hours. 
And  loved  you  glittering  in  your  bowere, 
A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  word  ! — the  ship  is  gone }-~ 

Returns  from  her  long  course  : — anon 

Sets  sail : — in  season  due. 

Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand : 

But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 

They  parted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 

For  Him  and  for  his  crew. 

Ill-fated  Vessel !— ghastly  shock  t 

— At  length  delivered  &om  the  rock. 

The  deep  she  hath  regained ; 

And  through  the  stormy  night  they  steer ; 

Labouring  for  life,  in  hope  and  fear, 

To  reach  a  safer  shore — how  near. 

Yet  not  to  be  attained ! 

'  Silence !  *  the  brave  Commander  cried ; 
To  that  calm  word  a  shriek  replied, 
It  was  the  last  death-sbriek. 
— A  few  (my  soul  oft  sees  that  sight) 
Survive  upon  the  tall  mast's  height; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night — 
For  Him  in  vain  I  seek. 

Six  weeks  beneath  the  moving  sea 

He  lay  in  slumber  quietly; 

Unforced  by  wind  or  wave 

To  quit  the  Ship  for  which  he  died, 

(All  claims  of  doty  satisGed ;) 

And  there  they  found  him  at  her  side ; 

And  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

Vain  service  I  yet  not  vainly  done 
For  this,  if  other  end  were  none, 
That  He,  who  had  been  cast 
Upcm  a  way  of  life  unmeet 
For  such  a  gentle  Soul  and  sweet, 
Should  find  an  undisturbed  retreat 
Near  what  he  loved,  at  last — 
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Thftt  oeighbonrbood  of  grove  kdcI  field 
To  Him  a  restmg-pl&ce  should  yield, 
A  meek  man  and  a  brave  ! 
The  birds  shall  sing  and  ocean  make 
A  moamfUl  murmur  for  Au  sake ; 
And  Thou,  sweet  Flower,  sbalt  sleep  and  wake 
Upon  his  senseless  grave.  70 

1806 

VUI 

ELEGIAC  VERSES 

II   HBHOttT  OP  IfY  BROTHER,   JOHN    WORDSWORTH 

~  of  tha  K  L  Omajmaj'i  ibip,  the  Sari  of  Aberpavtan]/,  in  whleh 

ha  poridiad  br  okmitoiu  (blpwreek,  Fab.  6th,  IgW.  Compoud  scar  tba 
voimtalti  trade,  th»t  lead)  from  Onwrnen  throogh  Orladale  Hawat,  wImm 
it  dMMndi  tcnraid*  P*tt«nUle. 


'T^HE  Sheep-boy  whistled  loud,  and  lo ! 

I     That  instant,  startled  by  the  sho4^. 
The  Buzsard  mounted  from  the  rock 
Deliberate  and  slow : 
Lord  of  the  air,  he  took  hig  flight ; 
Oh !  could  he  on  that  woeful  night 
Have  lent  his  wing,  my  Brother  dear. 
For  one  poor  moment's  space  to  Thee, 
And  all  who  struggled  with  the  Sea, 
When  safety  was  so  near. 


Thus  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart 

I  spoke  (bat  let  that  pang  be  still)    • 

When  rising  from  the  rock  at  will, 

I  saw  the  ffird  depart. 

And  let  me  calmly  bless  the  Power 

That  meets  me  in  this  unknown  Flower, 

Affecting  type  of  him  I  mourn  ! 

With  calmness  suffer  and  believe. 

And  grieve,  and  know  that  I  must  grieve. 

Not  dieerless,  though  forlorn. 


Here  did  we  stop ;  and  here  looked  round 
While  each  into  nimself  descends. 
For  that  last  thought  of  parting  Friends 
That  IB  not  to  be  found. 
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Hidden  wm  Gnumere  Vale  lioin  sight. 
Our  home  and  fais,  his  heart's  delight. 
His  quiet  heart's  selected  home. 
But  time  before  him  melts  away, 
And  be  hath  feeling  of  a  day    . 
Of  blessedDcn  to  come. 


Full  sooa  in  sorrow  did  I  weep. 

Taught  that  the  mutual  hope  was  dost, 

In  sorrow,  but  for  higher  trust. 

How  miserably  deep ! 

All  vanished  in  a  single  word, 

A  breath,  a  sound,  and  scarcely  heard. 

Sea — Ship — drowned — Shipwrcck — so  it  ci 

The  meek,  the  brave,  the  good,  was  gone; 

He  who  hod  been  our  living  Johu 

Was  nothing  but  a  name. 


That  was  indeed  a  parting !  oh, 

GUd  am  I,  gtad  that  it  is  past; 

For  there  were  some  on  whom  it  cast 

Unutterable  woe. 

But  they  as  well  as  I  have  gains ; — 

From  many  a  humble  sonrce,  to  pains 

Like  these,  there  comes  a  mild  release  ; 

Etch  here  I  feel  it,  eren  this  Plant 

Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 

To  comfort  and  to  peace. 


He  would  have  loved  thy  modest  grace, 

Meek  Flower !    To  Him  I  would  have  si 

'  It  grows  upon  its  native  bed 

Beside  our  Parting-place ; 

There,  cleaving  to  the  ground,  it  lies 

With  multitude  of  purple  eyes. 

Spangling  a  cushion  green  like  moss; 

But  we  will  see  it,  joyful  tide  I 

Some  day,  to  see  it  ia  its  pride. 

The  mountain  will  we  cross.'* 


kbundftTioe  upon  tha  mountaioi  of  Sootlknd.  Tha  flnt  ipammen  I  vni  nw 
of  It,  in  it!  utiTS  bad,  mi  aingularly  flue,  tha  toft  or  oniliiOD  being  *t  laaat 
vlght  iuabei  in  dluneter,  and  tha  root  proportiaubly  Ibiak.    I  han  only 
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— Brother  and  Mend,  if  veise  of  mine 
Hne  power  to  make  thy  virtues  known. 
Here  let  a  monumental  Stone 
Stand — sacred  «s  a  Shrine ; 
And  to  the  few  who  pass  this  way. 
Traveller  or  Shepherd,  let  it  say. 
Long  as  these  mighty  rocks  endure,— 
Oh  do  not  Thou  too  fondly  brood, 
Although  deserving  of  all  good. 
On  any  earthly  hope,  however  pare !  j 

ISOS 
IX 
SONNET 
r  HY  ihoold  we  weep  or  monm.  Angelic  boy. 
For  such  tfaoa  wert  ere  from  our  ligfat  removed. 
Holy,  and  ever  dutiful — beloved 
From  day  to  day  with  never-ceasing  joy, 
And  hopes  as  dear  aa  coaM  the  heart  employ 
In  aught  to  earth  pertaining  ?     Death  has  proved 
His  might,  nor  less  his  mercy,  as  behoved— 
Death  consdooa  that  he  only  could  destroy 
The  bodily  frame.     That  beauty  is  laid  low 
To  moulder  in  a  far-off  field  of  Rome ;  i 

But  Heaven  is  now,  blest  Child,  thy  Spirit's  home : 
When  such  divine  communion,  which  we  know, 
Is  felt,  thy  Roman  burial-place  will  be 
Sorely  a  sweet  remembrancer  of  Thee. 

iS4e 


LINES 

CoHMMiai  St  Qiwnnn,  dariim  t  wklk  one  EveniM,  after  a  itonay  d^,  tha 
Anllitir  bri^  fut  nai  tn  a  Sinfaptt  tlMt  the  dteoloUoD  of  Mr.  Pox  mu 
baulj  (speoMd. 

LOUD  is  the  Vale !  tbe  Voice  is  up 
^     With  which  she  speaks  wtien  storms  are  gone, 
A  mighty  unison  of  streams  I 
Ofallher  Voices,  One! 

met  witfa  It  in  two  plaosi  unong  our  tnonntsim,  fn  both  of  irhiob  I  hare  ilnse 
■oofht  ta  ft  in  ntln. 

Botsniiti  will  not,  I  faepe,  taks  it  ill,  if  I  eautlon  diem  igalut  aurjlng 
08.  IncDDildBiately,  rare  ukd  beaatlfnl  planta  Thu  hu  often  been  ttone, 
paitfamlsrlj  from  luleborDagh  snd  other  moiintaliu  in  Yorkililn,  till  tbe 
qtede*  have  totally  diisppearad,  to  the  gnat  regret  of  tavan  of  nature  living 
arar  the  plaoee  wbeni  tbej  grew. 

See  among  tha  Pom»i  ob  tb*  '  Naming  of  Flaeei,'  No.  tl,  toL  1.,  p.  a39. 
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Loud  is  the  Vale ;— tfaia  inland  Depth 
In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea ; 
Yon  star  upon  the  raoimtain-top 
la  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  eveo  to  ptdn  deprest, 
Importunate  and  heavy  load !  > 
The  Comforter  hath  found  me  berei 
Upon  tbii  lonely  road ; 

And  many  thouBands  now  are  sad — 
W^t  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear ; 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay, 
Their  glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss ; 
But  when  the  great  and  good  depart 
What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  Han,  who  is  irom  God  sent  forth. 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? — 
Sncb  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be. 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 

ISOS 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  EABTH 

FEBRUARY,  1818 


A  Spirit  sang  in  tones  more  plaintive  than  the  wind : 

'  From  regions  where  no  evil  thing  has  birth 

I  come — thy  stains  to  wash  away, 

Thy  cherished  fettetv  to  unblno, 

And  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder  day. 

The  Heavens  are  thronged  with  martyrs  that  have  risen 

From  out  thy  noisome  prison; 

The  penal  caverns  groan  k 

With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  off  the  tree 
Of  hopeful  life, — by  battle's  whirlwind  blown 
Into  the  deserts  of  Eternity. 

I  Importuua  a  gT»re  nlmk. — Miohimi,  AxaaM. 
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Unpitied  havoc !     Victims  unlamented  ! 

Bnt  not  cm  high,  where  madnesB  is  resented. 

And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to  flow. 

Though,  from  the  widely-sweeping  bloiv, 

The  dioirs  of  Angels  spread,  triumphantly  augmented. 


'  False  Parent  of  Mankind ! 

Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
I  SjHinkle  thee  with  soft  celestial  dews, 
Thy  lost,  maternal  heart  to  re-infuse  ! 
Scattering  this  far-fetched  moisture  from  my  wings. 
Upon  the  act  a  blessing  i  implore. 
Of  which  the  rivers  in  their  secret  springs. 
The  riven  stained  so  oft  with  human  gore. 
Are  conscious ; — may  the  like  return  no  more ! 
Hay  Discord — for  a  Seraph's  care 
Shall  be  attended  with  a  bolder  prayer — 
Hay  she,  who  once  disturbed  the  seats  of  bliss 

These  mortal  spheres  above. 
Be  chained  for  ever  to  the  black  abyss  I 
And  thou,  O  rescued  Earth,  by  peace  and  love. 
And  merciful  desires,  thy  sanctity  approve ! ' 

The  Spirit  ended  his  mysterious  rite. 
And  the  pore  vision  closed  hi  darkness  inRnite, 
1810 


WlUri'lW   ON  A   BLANK  LBAF    IN   A  COPY   OF  THE  AOTHOR  S  POBU 

'thb  kxcumion,'  upon  hbarino  op  thk  death  op  tuk 
latb  ticar  of  kbndal 

TO  public  notice,  with  reluctance  strong. 
Did  I  deliver  this  unfinished  Song; 
Yet  for  one  happy  issue ; — and  I  look 
With  self-congratulation  on  the  Book 
Which  pious,  learned,  Murpitt  saw  and  read; — 
Upon  my  thoughts  his  saintly  Spirit  fed  ; 
He  conned  the  new-bom  Lay  with  grateful  heart — 
Foreboding  not  how  soon  he  must  depart ; 
UnweetJng  that  to  him  the  joy  was  given  9 

Which  good  men  take  with  them  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Nov.  13,  IBM 
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ELEGIAC  STANZAS 
(addrbukd  to  eiR  o.  k.  b.  upon  the  death  of  hb 

SISTER- IN-IAW) 

OFOR  a  dirge  !     But  why  complain  P 
Ask  rather  a  triumphal  strain 
When  Fkrhob's  race  is  run; 
A  garland  of  immortal  boughs 
To  twine  around  the  Christian's  brows. 
Whose  glorious  work  is  done. 

We  pay  a  high  and  holy  debt; 
No  tears  of  passionate  regret 
Shall  stain  this  votive  lay ; 
Ill-worthy,  Beaumont !  were  the  grief 
That  flings  itself  on  wild  relief 
When  Saints  have  passed  away. 

Sad  doom,  at  Sorrow's  shrine  to  kneel. 

For  ever  covetous  to  feel. 

And  impotent  to  bear ! 

Such  once  was  hers — to  think  and  think 

On  severed  love,  and  only  sink 

From  anguish  to  despair  ! 

But  nature  to  its  inmost  part 
Faith  had  refined ;  and  to  her  heart 
A  peaceful  cradle  given  : 
Calm  as  the  dew-drop's,  free  to  rest 
Within  a  breeze-fanned  rose's  breast 
Till  it  exhales  to  Heaven. 

Was  ever  Spirit  that  could  bend 
So  graciously  ? — that  could  descend, 
Another's  need  to  suit. 
So  promptly  from  her  lofty  throne? — 
In  works  of  love,  in  tJiese  alone. 
How  restless,  how  minute  I 

Pale  was  her  hue ;  yet  mortal  cheek 
Ne'er  kindled  with  a  livelier  streak 
When  aught  had  suffered  wrong,— 
When  aught  that  breathes  bad  felt  a  wound  ; 
Such  look  the  Oppressor  might  confound, 
However  |Koud  and  strong. 
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Bat  kmbed  be  eveiT  tbougbt  that  qnii^ 
F^MB  out  die  bittenietB  of  things ; 
Her  qniet  i»  secnre; 
No  thontB  can  pierce  her  tender  feet, 
Wboee  life  was,  like  the  vi<Jet,  aweet. 
As  climbing  jumine,  pure — 

As  snowdrop  on  an  infant's  grave. 

Or  lily  heaving  with  tbe  wave 

That  feeds  it  and  defends ; 

As  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hath  kissed 

The  mountain  top,  or  breathed  the  mist 

That  trvta  tbe  vale  ascends. 

Thoa  takest  not  awaj,  O  Death ! 
Thou  strikest — absence  perisheth. 
Indifference  is  no  more ; 
llie  future  brightens  on  our  sight ; 
For  on  the  past  hath  fallen  a  light 
That  tempts  us  to  adore. 

Probably  Dm.  1814 


XIV 
ELEGIAC  MUSINGS 


I>  thMe  gnonds  KtutiM  the  Pariih  Ohanh,  whetrin  ii  a  muni  n  .... 
beariac  *"  Iniariptdon  whtah,  in  deloanoe  lo  Ui*  MJimt  raqawt  of  Um 
iio«and,  ii  oooflaad  to  D>in&  data,  and  theK  wolda: — 'Enter  not  into 

*-' •  with  tliy  •oTTMit,  Otordl' 


w: 


J  ITH  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhjme 

Graven  on  tbe  tomb  we  stnip^e  gainst  Time, 
Alas,  how  feebly  1  but  our  feelings  rii^ 
And  still  we  struggle  when  a  good  nuui  dies. 
Such  offering  Bxauhont  dreaded  and  forbade, 
A  spirit  meek  in  self-abasement  clad. 
Yet  here  at  least,  though  few  have  numbered  days 
That  shunned  so  modestly  the  light  of  praise. 
His  graceful  manners,  and  the  temperate  ray 
Of  that  arch  fancy  which  would  round  him  play,  lo 

Brightening  a  converse  never  known  to  swerve 
F>om  courtesy  and  delicate  reserve ; 
That  sense,  the  bland  philosophy  of  life. 
Which  checked  discuMion  ere  it  wanned  to  strife; 
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Those  rue  accomplisliments,  and  ruied  powen. 

Might  tuTC  their  record  among  sylvui  bowers. 

Oh,  fled  for  ever !  vaniBhcd  like  a  blast 

That  shook  the  leaves  in  myriads  as  it  passed  ;— 

Gone  from  this  world  of  earth,  air,  sea,  and  slcjr, 

From  all  its  spirit-movipg  imagery,  oo 

Intensely  studied  with  a  painter's  eye, 

A  poet's  heart ;  and,  for  congenial  view. 

Portrayed  with  happiest  pencil,  not  untrue 

To  common  recognitions  while  the  line 

Flowed  in  a  course  of  sympathy  divine ; — 

Oh !  severed,  too  abruptly,  from  delights 

That  all  the  seasons  shared  with  equal  rights ; — 

Rapt  in  the  grace  of  imdismantled  age. 

From  soul-felt  music,  and  the  treasured  page 

Lit  by  that  evening  lamp  which  loved  to  shed  30 

Its  mellow  lustre  round  thy  honoured  head; 

While  Friends  beheld  thee  give  with  eye,  voice,  mien. 

More  than  theatric  force  to  Shakspeare's  scene; — 

If  thou  hast  heard  me — if  thy  Spirit  know 

Aught  of  these  bowers  and  whence  their  pleasures  flow  ; 

If  things  in  our  remembrance  held  so  dear. 

And  thoughts  and  projects  fondly  cherished  here, 

To  thy  exalted  nature  only  seem 

Time's  vanities,  light  fragments  of  earth's  dream — 

Rebuke  us  not ! — The  mandate  is  obeyed  40 

That  said, '  Let  praise  be  mute  where  I  am  laid ' ; 

The  holier  deprecation,  given  in  trust 

To  the  cold  marble,  waits  upon  thy  dust ; 

Yet  have  we  found  ^ow  slowly  genuine  grief 

From  tilenl  admiratioQ  wins  relief. 

Too  long  abashed  thy  Name  is  like  a  rose 

That  doth  '  within  itself  its  sweetness  close ' ; 

A  drooping  daisy  changed  into  a  cup 

In  which  her  bright-eyed  beauty  is  shut  up. 

Within  these  groves,  where  still  are  flitting  by  50 

Shades  of  the  Past,  oft  noticed  with  a  sigh. 

Shall  stand  a  votive  Tablet,  haply  free. 

When  towers  and  temples  fall,  to  speak  of  Thee ! 

If  sculptured  emblems  of  our  mort^  doom 

Recall  not  there  the  wisdom  of  the  Tomb, 

Green  ivy  risen  from  out  the  cheerful  earth 

Will  fringe  the  lettered  stone ;  and  herbs  spring  forth. 

Whose  fragrance,  by  soft  dews  and  rain  unbound. 

Shall  penetrate  the  heart  without  a  wound ; 

While  truth  and  love  their  purposes  fulfil,  60 

Commemorating  genius,  talent,  skill. 
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Thftt  could  not  lie  concealed  where  Thou  wert  knowii ; 
Thj  Tutnes  He  must  judge,  and  He  alone, 
llie  God  apon  whose  mercy  they  are  thrown. 

HoT.USO 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHARLES  LAMB 

TO  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memoiy 
This  Stone  is  sacred.     Here  be  ties  apart 
From  the  great  ci^  where  he  first  drew  breath. 
Was  reared  and  taught;  and  humbly  earned  hie  bread. 
To  the  strict  labours  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  do^  chained.    Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  roent  depress, 
His  spirit,  but  the  recompense  was  high ; 
Finn  Independency  Bounty's  lightfiil  sire; 
Affections,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air ;  lo 

And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  irom  converse  sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded  streets 
Witb  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart: 
So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong. 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful  love 
Inspired — wt^s  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 
And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning  plays, 
Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy,  ao 

Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words. 
From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields 
Had  been  derived  the  name  he  bore — a  name. 
Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised. 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence ; 
And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gave  way. 
Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange. 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life ; 
Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged  go 

A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified : 
And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 
A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him. 
Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  die  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
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To  AD  uDfargiviBg  judgment  from  jiut  Heaven. 
O,  be  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  Han  lived  I 

Prom  a  reflecting  mind  and  sorrowing  heart 

Those  simple  lines  6owed  with  an  earnest  wish,  40 

Though  but  a  doubting  hope,  that  tbejr  might  serve 

Fitl3r  to  guard  the  precious  dust  of  bim 

Whose  virtues  called  them  forth.    T^st  aim  is  missed; 

For  much  that  truth  most  urgently  required 

Had  from  a  faltering  pen  been  asked  in  vain : 

Yet,  haply,  on  the  printed  page  received. 

The  imperfect  record,  there,  may  stand  unblamed 

As  long  as  verse  of  mine  shall  breathe  the  air 

Of  memory,  or  see  the  light  of  love. 

Thou  wert  a  scomer  of  the  fields,  my  Friend,  50 

But  more  in  show  than  truth ;  and  from  the  fields, 
And  from  the  mountains,  to  thy  rural  grave 
Transported,  my  soothed  spirit  hovers  o'er 
Its  green  untrodden  turf,  and  blowing  flowers; 
Ana  taking  up  a  voice  shall  speak  (tho'  still 
Awed  by  the  theme's  peculiar  sanctity 
Which  words  less  free  presumed  not  even  to  touch) 
Ot  that  fraternal  love,  whose  heaven-lit  lamp 
From  infancy,  through  manhood,  to  the  last 
Of  threescore  yeara,  and  to  thy  latest  hour,  te 

Burnt  on  with  ever-strengthening  lig^t,  enshrined 
Within  thy  bosom. 

'Wonderful*  hath  been 
The  tove  established  between  man  and  man, 
'  Passing  the  love  of  women ' ;  and  between 
Man  and  his  help-mate  in  fast  wedlock  joined 
Through  God,  is  raised  a  spirit  and  soul  of  love 
Without  whose  blissful  influence  Paradise 
Had  been  no  Paradise ;  and  earth  were  now 
A  waste  where  creatures  bearing  human  form. 
Direst  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear,  70 

Joyless  and  comfortless.     Our  days  glide  on ; 
And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but  grieve 
That  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine, 
And  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities, 
That,  round  his  trunk  and  branches,  might  have  clung 
Enriching  and  adorning.     Unto  thee. 
Not  so  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  thee 
Was  given  (say  rather  thou  of  later  birth 
Wert  given  to  her)  a  Sister^-'tis  a  word 
Timid^  uttered,  for  she  ^rea,  the  meek,  to 
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The  Bclf-restnining,  &nd  the  ever-kind ; 
In  whom  thj  reason  «nd  intelligent  heart 
Found — tor  &U  interests,  hopes,  and  tender  osres. 
All  softening,  humanising,  hallowing  powers. 
Whether  withheld,  or  for  her  s^e  unsought — 
More  than  sufficient  recompense ! 

Her  love 
(What  weaknttss  prompts  the  voice  to  tell  it  here  !>) 
Was  as  the  love  of  mothers ;  and  when  years, 
Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  called 
The  long-protected  to  assume  the  part  9^ 

Of  a  protector,  the  first  Glial  tie 
Was  undissolved ;  and,  in  or  out  of  sight, 
Remained  imperishably  Interwoven 
With  life  itself.     Thus,  'mid  a  shifting  world. 
Did  they  together  tesUfy  of  time 
And  season's  difierenoe — a  doable  tree 
With  two  collatend  stems  sprung  irom  one  roat  ; 
Such  were  they — such  thro'  life  they  mgit  have  been 
In  union,  in  partition  only  such ; 

Otherwise  wrought  the  will  of  the  Most  High  ;  i<x 

Yet,  thro'  all  visitations  and  all  trials. 
Still  they  were  faithful ;  like  two  vessels  launched 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
With  mutual  help,  and  sailing — to  their  league 
True,  as  inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fixed  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  we  rather,  let  my  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  O  silent  aad  invisible  Friend  ! 
To  those  dear  intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief. 
When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn  n. 

From  miscellaneous  convene,  ye  were  taught 
That  the  remembrance  of  foregone  distress. 
And  the  worse  fear  of  future  ill  (which  oft 
Doth  hang  around  it,  as  a  sickly  child 
Upon  its  mother)  may  be  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  good 
So  prized,  and  things  inward  and  outw^^  held 
In  such  an  even  balance,  that  the  heart 
Acknowledges  God's  grace,  his  mercy  feels. 
And  in  its  depth  of  gratitude  is  stilL  i> 

O  gift  divine  of  quiet  sequestration  ! 
The  hermit,  exercised  in  prayer  and  praise. 
And  feeding  daily  on  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Is  happy  iD  his  vow,  and  fondly  cleaves 
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To  life-long  siaglencBs ;  but  happier  far 

Was  to  your  soula,  and,  to  the  thoughts  of  others, 

A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared. 

Your  dvai  loneliness.     The  sacred  tie 

Is  broken ;  yet  why  grieve  ?  for  Time  but  holds 

His  moiety  in  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead  i; 

To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown. 

Hot.  1836 


EXTEMPORE  EFFUSION  UPON  THE 
DEATH  OF  JAMES  HOGG 


W" 


^HEN  first,  descending  Irora  the  moorlands, 
I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered. 
Through  groves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways. 
My  steps  the  Border-minstrel  led. 

The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 

'Mid  mouldering  mins  low  be  lies;  w 

And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 

Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes ; 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured, 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  course. 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source ; 

The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead. 

The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  earth : 

And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle. 

Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth.  so 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-summits. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  I»other  followed  brother. 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land ! 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
'  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear?' 
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Our  hanghly  life  ia  crowned  with  dkrkiiesi, 
Like  Lradon  with  its  own  black  wresth,  30 

Od  which  with  thee,  O  Crafobe !  forth-looking, 
I  gsscd  from  Hampstead'B  breexjr  hestb. 

As  if  bnt  yesterday  departed. 
Thou  too  art  gone  before  ;  but  why, 
O'er  ripe  fruit,  seaaonably  gathered, 
Sboold  frail  sarrivort  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Hoam  rather  for  that  holy  Spirit, 

Sweet  as  the  spring,  aa  ocean  deep ; 

For  Her  who,  ere  her  summer  faded. 

Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep.  40 

No  more  of  old  romantic  sorrows. 

For  slaughtered  Youth  or  love-lorn  Maid ! 

With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  smitten. 

And  Ettrick  moiims  with  her  their  Poet  dead. 

Nov.  1836 


XVII 
INSCRIPTION 


■\7'E  vales  and  hills  whose  beauty  hither  drew 

¥     The  poet's  st^,  and  lised  him  here,  on  you 
Hu  eyes  have  closed !    And  ye,  lov'd  books,  no  more 
Shall  Sonthey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore. 
To  woriu  that  ne'er  shall  forfeit  their  renown, 
Adding  immortal  labours  of  his  own— 
Whether  he  traced  historic  troth,  with  zeal 
For  the  State's  guidance,  or  the  Church's  weal. 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  art, 
Inform'd  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart,  10 

Or  judgments  sanctioned  in  the  Patriot's  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  meet  for  holier  resL 
His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  top ;  hut  he  to  heaven  was  vowed 
Through  his  industrious  life,  and  Christian  faith 
Calmed  in  his  soul  the  fear  of  change  and  death. 

1843 
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INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY 
FROM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

Hi*  OhUd  i>  F)tth*i  of  th«  Hm  ; 
And  I  sould  wiih  m;  d>  j>  to  ba 
Bound  each  to  skoh  bj  ufttnrkl  pittj. 


THERE  wu  ft  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  ever;  commoo  sight. 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

II 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes,  ta 

And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, 
Waten  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  1  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 


Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong : 
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The  catAncts  blow  their  trumpets  front  the  steep; 
No  more  bImU  grief  of  mine  the  Beaton  wroDg ; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng. 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 

Land  and  sea  3d 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity. 
And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday ; — 
Tbou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd-boy  I 

IV 
Ye  bletsM  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee  ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival. 

My  head  haUi  its  coronal,  v 

The  fuhiess  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh  evi)  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May-moming, 
And  the  Children  are  culling 

On  every  aide. 
In  a  thousand  valleys  (ar  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's  arm  i — 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear!  jo 

— But  there 's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  liave  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone : 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  ia  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  coraeth  from  afar  ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
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Henven  lies  about  lu  in  our  in&ncy  i 
Shades  of  the  prison-hoase  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  Yoath,  who  daily  farther  &om  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  sway. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day, 

VI 
Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 
Yearnings  she  bath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Fosteivchild,  her  Inmate  Han, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

vn 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  I 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-leamM  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 
And  this  hatb  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  '  humorous  stage ' 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Ufe  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 
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VIII 
Thoa,  wboM  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Sonl's  immensity; 
Thoa  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 
Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  bleat  [ 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  onr  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ; 
Thoa,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  ft  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  f 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  hfe  ! 


O  joy  1  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Chitdhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast  :- 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised  : 
But  for  those  ^t  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollection  a, 
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Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence :  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  Man  nor  B<^, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  !  i 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  I 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bonnd 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound !  i 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ;  i 

fn  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering ; 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

XI 
And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves ! 
Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight  i' 

To  live  beneath  your  niore  haUtual  sway. 
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I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightJy  as  they ; 
The  innocent  brigbtnees  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
Tliat  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tendemesB,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Tfaonghts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
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THE  EXCURSION 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  E.G. 

ETC  ETC 


Bciide  swift-flowing  Lowtlu 


A.  token  (maj  it  prove  & 

OUdfy  woold  I  htn  waited  till  m;  tuk 
Had  naohed  Its  oloao ;  bat  life  i«  iiueoiiTe, 
And  Hope  Ml  oft  tallwiou*  u  ■  dreaoi : 
Therefoie,  fot  what  ia  here  ptodnoed,  I  uk 
TI17  faTOQT ;  tnuting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  oflering,  though  imperfect,  pnmatDre. 

WILUAM  WOBDSWOBTH. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  181* 

Tbb  Title-paM  Bimouiicea  that  tbii  ii  only  a  portion  of  a  poem ; 
and  the  Raader  must  be  here  apprised  that  it  belongs  to  the  second 
part  of  a  long  and  IsborioaH  Work,  which  is  to  consist  of  three 
parts. — The  Author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if  the  fint  of 
these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his 
own  mind,  he  should  have  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publica- 
tion, and  have  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  aa  the  second 
division  of  the  Work  was  designed  to  refer  more  to  passing  eTenta, 
and  to  an  existing  state  of  things,  than  the  otiiers  were  meant  to 
do,  more  continuous  exertion  was  naturatlj  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  ;  and  as 
this  part  does  not  depend  upon  the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which 
will  materially  injure  ita  own  pMullar  interest,  the  Author,  com- 
plpng  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued  Friends,  presents 
the  fmlowing  pages  to  the  Pablic. 
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It  -oMf  be  proper  to  atate  whence  the  poem,  of  which  'The 
Ezcaraion'  is  e  part,  derives  iti  Title  of  Ihb  Rbolvbh.— Several 
yeers  ago,  when  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  Diountains,  with 
Uw  hope  of  being  enabled  to  conBtruct  a  literary  Work  that  mifcht 
live,  it  waa  a  reasonable  tiling  that  be  should  take  a  review  of  his 
own  mind,  and  examine  how  tar  Nature  and  Education  had  qualified 
him  for  snch  employment.  As  subatdiarf  to  this  preparation,  he 
nadertook  to  record,  in  verse,  tbe  origin  and  progress  of  his  own 
poweia,  as  far  as  be  waa  acquainted  witb  them.  That  Work, 
addressed  to  a  dear  Friend,  most  diatinguished  for  his  knowledge 
and  genius,  and  to  whom  the  Author's  Intellect  is  deeply  indebted, 
biu  b^m  long  finiBbed  ;  aod  the  result  of  the  investigation  which 
gave  rise  to  it  was  a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical 
poem,  containing  views  ot  Man,  Nature,  and  Society ;  and  to  be 
entitled,  'The  Recluse' ;  ss  having  for  its  principal  subject  the 
■eniations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  Jiving  in  retirement — The  pre- 
paratory poem  is  biogiapbicsl,  and  conducts  the  histery  of  the 
Authors  mind  to  tbe  point  when  be  was  emboldened  to  hope 
tiiat  hia  Acuities  were  sufficiently  matured  for  entering  upon  the 
ardnooa  labour  which  he  bad  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
Worka  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so 
expresa  himself,  as  the  ante-chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  gothic 
chorch.  Continuing  this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  bis  minor  Pieces,  which  have  been  long  before  tbe  Public, 
when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  atten- 
tive Reader  to  have  such  connection  with  tbe  main  Work  as  may 
gire  them  claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 
•epulcbral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in  those  edifices. 

The  Author  would  not  have  deemed  himself  justified  in  saying, 
npen  this  occasion,  so  much  of  performances  either  unfinished,  or 
unpublished,  if  he  bad  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestowed  hy 
bim  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  and  now  laid  before  the  Public, 
entitled  bim  to  candid  attention  for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks 
necessary  to  throw  light  upon  bis  endeavours  to  please  and,  he 
would  hope,  to  benefit  his  countrymen. — Nothing  further  need  be 
added,  than  that  the  first  and  third  parts  of  'The  Recluse'  will 
coniist  chiefly  of  meditations  in  the  Author's  own  person ;  and 
that  in  the  intermediate  part  ('  The  Excursion ')  the  intervention 
of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  something  of  a  dramatic 
form  adopted. 

It  is  not  tbe  Author's  intention  formally  to  announce  a  system ; 
it  was  more  animating  to  bim  to  proceed  m  a  different  course  ;  and 
if  he  shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  lively 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  Reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
extracting  tbe  system  for  himself.  And  in  the  meantime  the 
foUoiring'  passage,  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of 
'The  RMoee,'  may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  Protpecbt*  of  tbe 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  Poem. 


*  On  Han,  on  NUnre,  and  on  Hiumm  Lifc^ 
.lorinBiniol" -"-    ■ -'■  -       ^-- 
Fair  trains  of 


HoilnK  in  lolitude,  I  oft  percei< 

Fair  traics  of  imtgaiy  before  m , 

Aooompnnied  by  feelinga  of  delight 


Fdts,  or  with  no  unpleuing  taAaem  mixed ; 
And  I  am  oonsdous  of  affecting  thought* 
»~C 
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And  dear  ramsmhrknoM,  whow  prmau*  moUms 

Or  «l«T«tei  the  Uind,  intont  to  weigh 

Tbe  good  lud  avil  of  oui  morW  ittte. 

— To  these  emotioni.  wheneetoe'er  thej  oomB, 

Whsthei  from  breath  of  oatwurd  eiroumatuKie, 

Or  from  the  Sool— »n  impnlee  to  heneU — 

Of  Truth,  of  Qnndenr,  Beautv,  Love,  end  Hope, 

And  meUnobol7  Feu  lubdued  b;  Faith  ; 

Of  bl«MM  oomolatioDi  in  diitrea ; 

Of  moTMl  (treogtb,  and  intelleetiuJ  Power ; 

Of  jej  in  nrldeat  oommonalty  apretd ; 

Of  the  IndiTidiial  Hind  that  keepa  her  own 

Inviolate  reUiement,  mbjeot  there 

To  ConiKieDoe  onl?,  and  the  law  lupreme 

Of  that  Intelligenoe  whioh  goTonu  all — 

I  ilag : — "  fit  aadienoa  let  me  flnd  though  few  I " 


Th;  gnidauoe,  or  a  greater  Huh,  if  meh 
Deeoend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  higheat  heaTon  1 
For  I  moit  tread  on  ibadowj  ground,  mnat  sink 
Deep— wid,  aloft  aaeendlng,  breathe  In  worldi 
To  whioh  the  hearea  of  heavens  ii  but  b  fell. 
All  atrength — all  terror,  eingle  or  in  bandi. 
That  ever  wa*  put  forth  io  peraonal  form — 
JehoTah— with  hie  thunder,  and  the  ohoir 
Of  ihontiog  Asgsb,  and  tbe  empyreal  throne*— 
Ipaea  them  nnalanned.    Not  Ohaoe,  not 
The  darkaat  pit  of  lowaat  Erebna, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vaauioy,  eooopHl  oat 
By  help  of  dreanu— can  breed  luoh  fear  and  awe 
Aj  fall  upon  ue  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Hindi,  into  the  Hind  of  Uau — 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  aong. 
— Beauty — a  liTing  Praeenoe  of  the  earth, 
Soipaaiiug  the  moet  fair  ideal  Form* 
WUoh  eraft  of  delicate  Spirlla  hath  OMnpoaed 
From  earth'a  materiali — waiti  upon  my  itapi ; 
Pitohee  her  tenta  before  me  aa  I  more, 


Sewht  in  the  Atlantie  Main- why  ibonld  they  ba 
A  hietory  only  of  departed  thlnge. 
Or  a  mere  flotion  of  what  noTor  na  I 
Via  the  diieerning  Intelleot  of  Han, 
When  wedded  to  thii  goodly  nniyena 
In  loTO  and  hdy  paMion,  ahall  flnd  th*** 
A  tltnpl*  prodnoe  of  Hie  eonunon  day. 
— I,  hma  before  the  bliMfnl  boat  arrlToi, 
Would  ohant,  In  lokel;  peaoe,  the  ipouMl  verte 
Of  thii  great  eonmmmation:— and,  bv  worda 
Whieh  apeak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  it. 
Would  r  aronee  the  eeiunal  from  their  aleap 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vaeant  and  the  Tain 
To  noble  raptnrea ;  while  my  ydoe  proelalmi 
How  eiqaintely  the  indiTidnal  Hind 
(And  the  progreHrite  power*  perhapa  no  leia 
Of  the  whole  apedee)  to  the  external  World 
b  fltt«d :— and  how  nquiaitely,  too— 
Thame  thia  Erat  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  li  fitted  to  the  Hind  ; 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
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Om  it  be  callsd)  irhieh  they  «itb  blgndcd  might 

AamtDpIliIi :— tbia  U  our  higb  ugDmeat- 

— Snoti  gratefol  fakonu  foregains,  U I  oft 

MnM  toTD  elMwhere — to  tnTel  tteai  the  ttibea 

And  fellowihipa  of  mm.  Mid  lee  ill  ligbta 

0(  rowliUog  pauloiu  mataallT  ioflUDod ; 

Hut  hskr  HnmUiltT  in  flelda  uid  groiai 

Pipe  M>lit>T7  kogiilMi ;  or  miut  hang 

Brooding  abors  the  fletoe  oonf edente  aCorm 

Ot  Kiirair,  bairimdoed  erermore 

Within  th«  wklU  of  «itiea— may  these  HDndi 

HkTe  theiT  anthentio  oommeut :  that  eren  theie 

Hiuliig,  I  be  not  downoaM  oi  icrlom ! — 

Dnoend,  prophetio  Spirit  I  that  iiupir'ct 

31m  bmnui  aonl  of  aniTsrekl  aartb, 

Dreunlng  on  thin^a  to  oome ;  tmi  doet  poeuM 

A  metropoUtui  temple  in  the  hewrto 

Of  might;  Poeta :  upoD  me  beatoir 

A  nft  of  gamiine  loMbt ;  that  my  Song 

With  uu-like  vlrtoe  In  ita  pltoe  may  ahine, 

Bbeddiog  benignent  influenoe,  end  leoiire. 

Ilwlf ,  from  kU  mklerolent  offset 

Of  tfaoee  mnlationa  that  extend  their  aira; 

Thnoghoat  the  nether  ephere  I— And  if  with  thie 

I  mil  more  lovly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  deaoribe  tbe  Mind  and  Uan 

Contemplating- and  wbo,  and  what  he  wai — 

nia  tranaitor;  Being  tbat  beheld 

nia  ViaoD  ;  whan  and  where,  and  bow  he  llred  ;— 

Be  not  thia  labonr  oaeltH.     If  aaoh  theme 

Maj  iort  with  highest  objects,  then — dread  Power ! 

Whoeo  graaiont  favour  ia  the  primal  aouroa 

Of  all  iflnmination,— may  my  Life 

Elpreaa  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wlae  dealrea,  and  almpler  manuera  ;~nunM 

My  Heart  in  genuine  freedom:— all  pore  thonghta 

B«  with  me ; — ao  ahall  thy  nnf ailing  lore 

Qulde,  and  aupport,  and  cheer  me  to  tbe  end  I ' 
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THE  EXCURSION 

BOOK  FIRST 

THE  WANDERER 


IB  forenoon. — The  Authoi  reuihea  » 

«  meets  with  ■  r«vei«d  Frland,  thi 
and  aoune  <^  life  hs  giv«a  an  account, — The  Wanderer,  while  rating  under 
the  Bikade  of  the  Trees  that  surround  the  Cottage,  relate*  the  HiMory  of  ila 
lait  Inhabitant. 

''T~*WAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 

\_     Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glar^ 
Through  a  pale  steam ;  but  all  the  northern  downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  showed  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds;  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed ; 
To  him  most  pleasant  who  on  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front  to 

Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wren  warbles,  while  the  dreaming  man, 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
With  side-long  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene, 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.     Mine  was  at  that  hour 
Far  other  lot,  yet  with  good  hope  that  soon 
Under  a  shade  as  grateful  I  should  find 
Rest,  and  be  welcomed  there  to  livelier  joy.  ao 

Across  a  bare  wide  Common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  turf 
Were  baffled ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  moorland  stood  a  grove. 
The  wished-for  port  to  which  my  coune  was  boaod. 
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Thither  I  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 

Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms. 

Appeared  a  roofless  Hut ;  four  naked  walls  go 

That  stared  upon  each  other ! — I  looked  round, 

And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 

The  Friend  1  sought;  a  Man  of  reverend  age, 

But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 

There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage-bench, 

Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 

An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  marked  the  day  before — alone 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Turned  toward  the  aun  then  setting,  while  that  staff  40 
Afforded,  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
Detained  for  contemplation  or  repose. 
Graceful  support;  his  countenance  as  he  stood 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  be  remained 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthought-of  meeting.— For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly  ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here,  50 

Under  the  covert  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  Friends  :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  the  antique  market-village  where  was  passed 
My  school-time,  an  apartment  he  had  owned. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wauderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say, 
For  my  grave  looks,  too  thoughtful  for  my  years. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight  60 

To  be  his  chosen  comrade.     Many  a  time. 
On  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods: 
We  sate — we  walked ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen;  and  often  touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turned  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs,  the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care  70 

Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused 
Through  a  parched  meadow-ground,  in  time  of  drought. 
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Still  deeper  welcome  found  bis  pure  discourse : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  dajrs  I  leftmed 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  ! 

Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
Tlie  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  8c 

(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe, 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame) 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  Beings, 
Alt  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within,  9c 

And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of.     Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;  else  surely  this  Man  had  not  left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light, 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honoured — far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech, 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness,  loc 

His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  leads. 
The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  Time  reward  witb  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hilts  of  Athol  he  was  bom ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground,  in 

His  Parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God ;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word. 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 
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From  his  dxth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  tpeak. 
Id  *ummer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hilli ; 
But,  through  the  inclemeiit  and  the  perilout  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired. 
Equipped  with  satchel,  to  ■  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge. 
Remote  from  view  of  city  Epire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !     From  that  bleak  tenement 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  hia  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  daikness ;  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head. 
And  travelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  be  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 

So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  latd. 
In  such  commonitm,  not  from  terror  free, 
WhUe  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 
Had  be  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
So  vividly  great  objects  that  they  lay 
Upon  his  mind  like  substances,  whose  presence 
Perplexed  the  bodily  sense.     He  had  received 
A  precious  gift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  impresaions  would  he  still  compare 
Ail  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  f«ins; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
Ad  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  «b%ams.     Nor  did  he  fail, 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 
To  feed  sucn  appetite — nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning: — in  the  after-day 
Of  Iwyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 
And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fixed  lineaments. 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
Or  hy  predominance  of  thought  oppressed. 
Even  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 
ExpreaaioD  ever  varying ! 

Thus  informed. 
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He  bad  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  tale 

Traditionary  round  the  mountains  hung, 

And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 

Nourished  Imaginstion  in  her  growth. 

And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power 

By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 

The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 

But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again,  170 

Whate'er  the  miuister's  old  shelf  supplied ; 

The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained. 

With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 

Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 

Of  persecution,  and  the  Covenant — times 

Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hoar ! 

And  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 

A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 

That  left  half-told  the  preternatural  tale, 

Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends,  tSo 

Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 

Strange  and  uncouth  ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire. 

Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowed,  and  leui-onkled  too, 

With  long  and  ghostly  shanks — forms  which  once  seen 

Could  never  be  forgotten  1 

Id  his  heart. 
Where  Fear  sate  thus,  a  cherished  visitant. 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  difiiised,  or  hy  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things. 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face  190 

Of  earth  and  sky.     But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared, 
By  bis  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom  Nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 

Sucb  was  the  Boy — but  for  the  growing  Youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Hise  up,  aod  bathe  the  world  in  light!    He  looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth  aoi 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him : — Far  and  wide  the  clouds  were  touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  be  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  bis  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
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All  melted  into  him ;  thejr  swallowed  up 

His  animfti  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live ;  thej  were  his  life.  iio 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  viutation  ^m  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not;  in  eujoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  ne  proffered  no  request; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him ;  it  was  hlessedneM  and  love ! 

A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain-tops. 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort  230 

Was  his  existence  oftentimes  patteued. 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright,  appeared 
The  written  promise !    Early  bad  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displaya 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 
All  thiags,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 
Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life, 
And  greatness  still  revolving;  infinite: 
There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things  030 

Seemed  infinite;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believje, — he  tatB. 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires. 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 
Oft  as  he  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 
And  whence  they  flowed ;  and  from  them  he  acquired 
Wisdom,    which   works    thro'    patience;    thence    he 

learned 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought  140 

To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart. 
Self-questioned  where  it  did  not  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.     Among  the  hills 
He  gaxed  upon  tJiat  mighty  orb  of  song, 
The  divine  Milton.     Lore  of  different  kind,  ajo 

Tlie  annnal  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
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His  Scbool-tnaster  supplied ;  book>  that  explain 

The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 

In  liues  and  numbers,  and,  by  chaim  severe, 

(Especially  perceived  where  nature  droops 

And  feeling  is  suppressed)  preserve  the  mind 

Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 

The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale. 

Hollow  and  green,  be  lay  on  the  green  turf  a 

Id  pensive  idleness.     What  could  he  do. 

Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 

With  blind  endeavours  ?     Yet,  still  uppermost. 

Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt, 

Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 

In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 

Might  tend  to  wean  him.     Therefore  with  her  hues, 

Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 

He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 

While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments  > 

Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 

His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 

The  silent  stars !     Oft  did  he  take  delight 

To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 

That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 

Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 

Inscribed  upon  iti  visionary  sides. 

The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm, 

Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told,  3 

Accamulated  feelings  pressed  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight;  he  was  o'erpowered 
By  Nature  ;  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  lirst  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Full  often  wished  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent :  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds        a 
That  live  in  darkness.     From  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  asked  repose;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
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Varies  its  rainbow  hues.  But  vainty  thus. 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  Uie  fever  of  bis  heart  300 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thas  was  he  reared ;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more. 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome,  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. 
— But,  from  past  libertr,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best  310 

To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  Mother,  he  essayed  to  teach 
A  village-school — but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  YouO^  resigned 
A  task  be  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  Spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  hit  naked  rocks. 
The  free-bom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds)  did  now  impel  310 

His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
— An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent  rest ; 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  bard  service,  deemed  debasing  now. 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent  330 

Upon  the  Pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he  brought. 
Not  ignorant  was  the  Youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  .* — to  him  it  offered 
Attractions  manifold ; — and  this  he  chose. 
— His  Parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowed 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.     From  his  native  hills  340 

He  wandered  far  ;  much  did  he  see  of  men. 
Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits. 
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Their  passions  and  their  feelings;  chiefly  thoie 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That,  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life. 

Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a.  plainer  language.     In  the  woods, 

A  lone  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passed 

The  better  portion  of  his  time ;  and  there  351 

Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 

Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 

And  liberty  of  nature ;  there  he  kept 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 

Of  ordinary  life;  unvexed,  unwarped 

By  partial  bondage.     In  his  steady  course. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt, 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief.  36 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  l^  nature  tuned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 

To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 

To  M  Uiat  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went. 

And  all  that  was  endured ;  for,  in  himself 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 

With  coward  feara.     He  could  afford  to  suficr  371 

With  those  whom  he  saw  sulfer.     Hence  it  came 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdcmi  of  our  daily  life. 

For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds. 

He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 

Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too ; 

The  history  of  many  families  ; 

How  they  had  prospered;  how  they  were  o'erthrown 

By  passion  or  mischance,  or  such  misrule 

Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth  3& 

As  makes  the  nations  groan. 

This  active  course 
He  followed  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtained  ; — the  Wanderer  then  resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days,  untasked 
With  needless  services,  from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease : 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths ;  and,  by  the  summer's  warmth 
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Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  joamey  far,  revisititig  the  scenes 
That  to  bis  memoiy  were  most  endeared, 
— Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undamped 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care ; 
Observant  ttudioos,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day; 
llina  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity  ;  and  still 
Had  watched  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remembered  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  natiVe  vigour  of  his  mind. 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors. 
By  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Wbate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth. 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away ;  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimee  his  reUgion  seemed  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods ; 
Who  to  the  model  of  bis  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief,  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
— And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.     The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vexed  not  him ; 
Indulgent  listener  was  be  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale. 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  addressed. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb ; 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  Sire,  prepared 
For  sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  bis  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
Bat  had  not  tamed  his  eye ;  that,  under  browa 
Shaggy  and  grey,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  ^  youth ;  which,  like  a  Being  made 
Of  many  Beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 
Hnmui,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 
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So  was  He  framed;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff. 
The  prized  memorial  of  relinquished  toils, 
Upon  that  cottage-bench  reposed  hia  limba, 
Sneened  from  the  sun.     Supine  the  Wanderer  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above  440 

Dappling  his  face.     He  lud  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scooped  a  running  stream.     He  rose. 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled, ''Tis,'  said  I, 'a  burning  day: 
My  lips  are  parched  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems. 
Have  somewhere  found  relief.'     He,  at  the  word,       450 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-briar,  bade  me  climh 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  looked  out 
Upon  the  public  way.     It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Marked  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they  passed. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips. 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems. 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  wall.     I  looked  around,  and  there. 
Where  two  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs        4&> 
Joined  in  a  cold  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow-flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and,  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  returned 
Where  sate  the  old  Man  on  the  cottage-bench ; 
And,  while,  beside  him,  with  uncovered  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  speak.     '  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see  :  we  die,  my  Friend,      470 
Nor  we  atone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prised  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. 
— The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves. 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks;  nor  idly  ;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  ciwative  power  48a 
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Of  hniDan  passion.     Sj^npatbies  there  are 

More  tranquil,  yet  perhap*  of  kindred  birth. 

That  steal  upon  the  meditative  miod. 

And  grow  with  thought.     Beside  yon  spring  I  stood, 

And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feci 

One  sadness,  they  and  I.     For  them  a  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 

When,  erery  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 

Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 

In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  ministered  i 

To  hiunan  comfort.     Stooping  down  to  drink. 

Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 

The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 

Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  <mly 

To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements : 

There  let  it  lie — how  foolish  are  such  thoughts  ! 

Fot^giTe  them ; — never —  never  did  my  steps 

Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 

A  danghter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 

As  my  own  chdd.     Oh,  Sir !  the  good  die  first,  5 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dutt 

Bom  to  the  socket.     Many  a  passenger 

Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 

When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 

From  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 

But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 

Bnt  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead, 

The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut, 

The  hnt  itself  abandoned  to  decay. 

And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave.  5 

'  I  speak,'  continued  he,  '  of  One  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bIo<Mned  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love ; 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Being,  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  Uve  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  Partner  lacked  not  on  his  side  > 

The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart : 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.     She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  gnUB, — in  early  spring. 
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Ere  the  last  star  bad  vanished. — They  who  passed 

At  evening,  from  behind  the  giuden  fence 

Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply. 

After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light  530 

Had  failed,  and  eveiy  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 

Id  the  daii:  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 

In  peace  and  comfort;  and  o  pretty  boy 

Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

*  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  B  harresL     It  pleased  Heaven  to  odd 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war : 
This  happy  Land  was  stricken  to  the  heart!  54a 

A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
1,  with  my  ireight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season :  many  rich 
Souk  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor ; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not     Meanwhile,  abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn,  550 

When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  loy. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.     In  disease 
He  lingered  long ;  and,  when  his  strength  returned. 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.     A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow:  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill-requited  labour  turned  adrift  560 

Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children— happier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  mokes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks  ! 

'A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in  peace, 
This  lonely  Cottage.     At  the  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  hod  no  mirth  in  them  ;  or  with  his  knife  s7o 

Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  beads  of  sticks— 
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Then,  not  less  idly,  Bought,  through  every  nook 

In  hoase  or  garden,  any  casual  work 

Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange. 

Amusing,  yet  uneasy,  novelty. 

He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  various  tasks 

Of  sommer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  spring. 

But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 

Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was : 

And  poverty  hraught  on  a  petted  mood  jSo 

And  a  sore  temper  :  day  by  day  he  drooped. 

And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town 

Would  turn  without  an  errand  his  slack  steps ; 

Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 

One  while  he  would  apeak  lightly  of  his  babes. 

And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 

He  tossed  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy  ; 

And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 

Of  the  poor  innocent  chiWren,    "  Every  smile," 

Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees,  59a 

"  Made  my  heart  bleed." ' 

At  this  the  Wanderer  paused 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said, '  'Tb  now  the  hour  of  deepest  nooo. 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
With  tuneful  hum  is  filling  all  the  air ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  on  an  old  Man's  cheek  f 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind, 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  Coo 

From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
To  natural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  ears ; 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thoughts  ? ' 


Hi  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone  : 

But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 

Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild, 

That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 

All  recollection  ;  and  that  simple  tale 

Passed  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 

A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discoune, 

To  me  soon  tasteless.     In  my  own  despite, 

I  thought  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  one 

Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.     He  had  rehearsed 

Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power^ 
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With  sucb  an  active  couDtensuce,  ui  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present  j  and,  attention  now  relaxed, 
A  heart-felt  chillnesa  crept  along  my  veins. 
I  rose ;  and,  having  left  the  breesy  shade. 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  bus. 
That  had  not  cheered  me  long — ere,  looking  round 
Upon  that  tranquil  Ruin,  I  returned. 
And  begjted  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  my  soke. 
He  would  resume  his  story. 

He  replied, 
'  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead ;  contented  thence  to  draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked 
By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 
In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be  found, 
A  power  to  virtue  friendly ;  were 't  not  so, 
I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
An  idle  dreamer  I     'Tis  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinary  aorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form, — But  without  further  bidding 
I  will  proceed. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years. 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote ; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appeared 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  Common ! — With  quick  step  I  reached 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
But,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  looked  at  me 
A  httle  while ;  then  turned  her  head  away 
Speechless, — and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair,  < 

Wept  bitterly.     1  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.     Poor  Wretch !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then, — O  Sir ! 
1  cannot  fell  how  she  pronounced  my  name : — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seemed  to  cling  upon  me,  she  enquired 
If  I  hod  seen  her  husband.     As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
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Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told  e6c 

Thftt  he  bad  disappeared — not  two  moaths  gone. 

He  left  his  house :  two  wretched  dajs  had  past, 

And  OD  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 

Hot  head  front  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 

Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 

Within  her  chamber-casement  she  espied 

A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 

To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblinglj' 

She  opened — found  no  writing,  but  beheld 

Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed,  67c 

Silver  and  gold.     "  I  shuddered  at  the  light," 

Said  Margaret,  "  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 

That  must  have  placed  it  there ;  and  ere  that  day 

Was  ended,  that  long  anxious  day,  I  learned, 

From  one  who  by  my  husband  had  been  sent 

With  the  Bad  news,  that  he  had  joined  a  troop 

Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 

— He  left  me  thus — he  could  not  gather  heart 

To  take  a  farewell  of  me ;  tor  he  feared 

That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink  6Sc 

Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life." 

'  This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears : 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
To  cheer  as  both.     But  long  we  hod  not  talked 
Kre  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts. 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  looked  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted. — 'Twas  the  time  of  early  spring ;  69c 

I  leR  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  looked, 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  foot-way  path. 
Called  oat,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  veice 
That  seemed  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 

'  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustomed  load ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood  and  many  an  open  ground. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  «et  and  (air,  70c 

Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  us  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds, 
And  now  the  "trotting  brooks"  and  whispering  trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps, 
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With  many  a  short-lived  thought  that  pasted  between, 
And  disappeared. 

I  journeyed  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived,  710 

I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look, — only,  it  seemed. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch, 
Hung  dawn  in  heavier  tufts ;  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffered  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew 
BUnding  the  lower  panes.     I  turned  aside. 
And  strolled  into  her  garden.     It  appeared  730 

To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  bad  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.     Daisy-floweta  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  border-lines,  and  straggled 
O'er  paths  they  used  to  deck :  carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  beads,  wanting  support. 
The  cumbrous  bind-weed,  with  its  wreaths  and  bells,. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  peas. 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth. 

Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  turned  my  restless  steps;         731 
A  stranger  passed  ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far. — 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stilled. 
The  voice  was  silent.     From  the  bench  I  rose ; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  veiy  desolate —  74a 

The  longer  I  remained,  more  desolate  : 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer  stones,  on  either  side  the  porch. 
With  dull  red  stains  discoloured,  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep. 
That  fed  upon  the  Common,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.     Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms ;  the  cottage-clock  struck  eight ; — 
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1  turned,  and  aaw  her  distant  a  few  steps.  750 

Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too. 

Was  changed.     As  she  unlocked  the  door,  she  said, 

"  It  grieves  me  yoa  have  waited  here  so  long, 

Bnt,  in  good  truth,  I  've  wandered  much  of  late ; 

And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 

Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again." 

While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal, 

She  told  me — interrupting  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  hands — 

Hat  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child ;  760 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed. — "  I  perceive 

Yon  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause  ;  to-day 

I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  so  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed  ; 

And  to  myself,"  said  she,  "have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant,     I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked  ;  my  tears  770 

Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

Bat  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy  ;  and  I  hope,"  said  she,  "that  God 

Will  give  me  pattence  to  endure  the  things 

Whic£  I  behold  at  home." 

It  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.     Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 
'Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  poor  Woman  ; — so  familiarly  7B0 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look. 
And  presence ;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 
And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep ;  or  borne  away, 
A  hnman  being  destined  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 
To  hnman  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 
For  whom  she  suffered.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved  79a 
Yonr  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  downward  were  cast: 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me.     Her  voice  was  low, 
Her  body  was  subdued.     In  every  act 
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Pertaming  to  her  houBe-afTairs,  appeared 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self-occupied ;  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.     Still  ahe  sighed. 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen,  Soo 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

'  Ere  my  departm^,  to  her  caxe  I  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received  ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and,  when  I  kissed  her  babe. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.     I  left  her  then  8io 

With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give : 
She  thanked  me  for  my  wish ; — but  for  my  hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  me. 

I  returned. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  rood  again 
When  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping;  she  had  learned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead, 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.     She  seemed  the  same    Sao 
In  person  and  appearance  ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 
Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  hooks. 
Which,  in  the  cottage>wtndow,  heretofore 
Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panes 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 
Lay  scattered  here  and  there,  open  or  shut, 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.     Her  infant  Babe 
Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief,  S30 

And  sighed  among  its  playthings.     I  withdrew, 
And  once  again  entering  the  garden  saw. 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her :  weeds  defaced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass ; 
No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clear  black  mould. 
No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowen. 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away 
Or  trampled  into  earth  ;  a  chain  of  straw, 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  item  84a 
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Of  a  youog  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root; 

The  bark  was  nibbled  raund  by  traant  sheep. 

— Mai^aret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms, 

And,  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree, 

She  said,  "  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 

Ere  Robert  come  again."     When  to  the  House 

We  hod  returned  together,  she  enquired 

If  1  had  any  hope  :^but  for  her  babe 

And  for  her  little  orpban  boy,  she  said, 

She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die  S50 

Of  sorrow.     Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  hung 

Upon  the  self-same  nail ;  his  very  staff 

Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  when, 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was  left  alone.     She  now,  released 
From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 
The  employment  common   through   these  wUds,  and 

By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself;  s6o 

And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 

To  give  her  needful  help.     That  very  time 

Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 

And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 

Heedless  how  tax ;  and,  in  such  piteous  sort 

That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  begged 

That,  wheresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 

For  him  whom  she  had  lost.     We  parted  then — 

Our  final  parting ;  for  &om  that  time  forth 

Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  retiurned  870 

Into  this  tract  again. 

Nine  tedious  years ; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood ; 
A  Wife  and  Widow.     Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  1     I  have  heard,  my  Friend, 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  sabbath  day; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 
llie  shade,  and  look  abroad.     On  this  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sate  ;  and  evermore  her  eye  ssa 

Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     You  see  that  path, 
Now  faint, — the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  grey  hne ; 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
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Of  the  wAini  Bummer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 

That  girt  her  waist,  Bpinnmg  the  long-drawn  thread 

With  backward  steps.      Yet  ever  as  there  passed 

A  man  whose  garments  showed  the  soldier's  red, 

Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb, 

The  litUe  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel  890 

Ceased  from  his  task  ;  and  she  with  faltering  voice 

Made  many  a  fond  enquiry ;  and  when  they. 

Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 

Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.     And  by  yon  gate, 

That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood. 

And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 

Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully : 

Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 

Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 

The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her  poor  Hut     900 

Sank  to  decay  ;  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand, 

At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 

Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 

Chequered  the  green-grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lived 

Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone; 

Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 

Was  sapped ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 

Did  chill  her  breast;  and  in  the  stormy  day 

Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind. 

Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still  g'o 

She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 

Have  parted  hence ;  and  still  that  length  of  road. 

And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endeared. 

Fast  rooted  at  her  heart ;  and  here,  my  Friend, — 

In  sickness  she  remained ;  and  here  she  died ; 

Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls ! ' 

The  old  Man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  wag  moved ; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  turned  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  Ule  which  he  had  told.  900 

1  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall 
Reviewed  that  Woman's  sufferings;  and  it  seemed 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  blessed  her  in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
Then  towards  the  cottage  1  returned ;  and  traced 
Fondly,  though  with  an  interest  more  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers. 
And  silent  overgrowings,  stiU  survived.  930 
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The  old  Man,  noting  this,  resiuned,  and  said, 

'Uy  Friend  !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given. 

The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 

Nor  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  One 

Who,  in  her  worst  distresB,  had  ofttimes  felt 

The  unbounded  might  of  prayer ;  and  learned,  with  soul 

Fixed  on  the  Cross,  that  consolation  springs, 

From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain, 

For  the  meek  Sufferer.     Why  then  should  we  read 

Hie  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  ?  940 

She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 

I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 

Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that  wall, 

By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silvered  o'er, 

Aa  once  I  passed,  into  ray  heart  conveyed 

So  atill  an  image  of  tranquillity. 

So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 

^mid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind. 

That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 

From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief  95° 

That  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind. 

Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  maintain. 

Nowhere,  dominion  o'er  the  enlightened  spirit 

Whose  meditative  sympathies  repose 

Upon  the  breast  of  Faith.     I  turned  away. 

And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness. 

He  ceased.     Ere  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
To  fall  upon  ns,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench  :  and  now  we  felt,  9^ 

Admonished  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  lionet  warbled  from  those  lofly  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies, 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  Man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasped  his  staff; 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade ; 
And,  ere  the  stars  we>e  visible,  had  reached 
A  village-inn, — onr  evening  resting-place.  970 
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Tm  Author  deioTibM  bii  tnTeli  with  the  Whnieitit,  vboM  chUMtM 
n  furthai  iUuitnted. — Horning  MWiie,  uid  view  of  b  TiUue  Wkk<. — 
Wniiderer'i  aooaant  of  a  Friend  vhom  he  purpoiea  to  risit.— View,  from 

BO  eminence,  at  the  Vnllej  which  hia  Friend  had  ohoaen  for  hii  retreat 

Sound  of  ainging  from  mIow. — &  tonerkl  prooMaiDn.— Deaoent  into  tho 
ValleT.— Obwrrationa  di»wa  from  the  Wanderer  at  light  of  a  book  (woident- 
kll;  diaoorered  in  ■  recesi  in  the  Valley,— Meeting  with  the  Wandarer'a 
friend,  the  aolitarj.— Wand  ere  r'a  deaoription  of  the  mode  of  burial  tn  thia 
iDDuntainoua  diatrict — Solitar;  eontra>at<  witli  this,  that  of  the  individual 
oarried  a  few  minntea  before  from  the  oottage.— The  oottage  entered.— 
Deaoription  of  the  Solitacy'i  apartment.- Beput  there.- View,  from  the 
window,  of  (wo  mountain  aamtnita ;  and  the  Solitaryi  deaoription  of  the 
gompuiionahip  thej  afford  him.-'Aoooant  of  the  departed  inmat*  of  the 
oottage. — Deaoription  of  a  grand  ipooUole  upoa  the  mountain!,  with  ita 
effeot  upon  the  BoIitar;'a  mind.— Leave  the  hooM. 

T  N  d&ys  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 

I       The  Minstrel  I  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall. 

Baronial  court  or  royal ;  cheered  with  gifts 

Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise; 

Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  ansM  knight, 

Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  aide 

Of  a  clear  brook ; — beneath  an  abbey's  roof 

One  evening  sumptuously  lodged ;  the  neit. 

Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 

Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ;  lo 

Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 

Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared ; 

He  walked— protected  from  the  sword  of  war 

By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 

His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side ; 

His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 

Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 

By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 

Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  Race 

Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  empassioned,  thoughts       ao 

From  his  long  journey ings  and  eventful  life. 

Than  this  obscure  Itinerant  had  skill 

To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 

Of  these  our  unimaginative  days ; 

Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guise 

Accoutred  with  his  burthen  and  his  staff; 

And  DOW,  when  tret  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 
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What  wonder,  then,  if  1,  whose  favourite  (chool 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes. 
Looked  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  f 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey,  under  favourable  skies. 
Tarn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
UnfaiUng :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass. 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Bemembrances ;  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.     Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse. 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire  ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit     Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiUng  in  the  sun. 
And  goi^eous  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog — 
In  his  capacious  miad,  he  loved  them  all  : 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  iu  the  public  rood. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Smiles  of  good-will  from  faces  that  he  knew 
Greeted  us  all  day  long ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage-he^th,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  from  afor. 
And  1  at  once  forgot  I  was  a  Stranger. 
— Nor  was  he  loth  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
Huts  where  bis  charity  was  blest;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes — where  the  poor  man  held  dispute 
Wth  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it ;  with  a  soul  perplexed, 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men — 
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To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  idlayed 
The  perturbation ;  listened  to  the  plea ; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  beard 
With  softened  spirit,  even  when  it  condenuied. 

Such  intercourse  1  witnessed,  while  we  roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident.     But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  called  us  to  renew  our  walk. 
My  Fellow-traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
Claimed  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started— and  he  led  mc  toward  the  hills. 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate ; 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 
Of  aspect,  with  atrial  sofbiess  cUd, 
And  beautified  with  moming's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofe 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  alow  to  rise ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease. 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment : — but  how  faint 
Compared  with  ours !  who,  pacing  side  by  side. 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air; 
Pausing  at  will — our  spirits  braced,  our  thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  !  that  we  may  journey  long. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams  ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish ; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away:  for,  toward  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance, 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people ; — wherefore  met  ? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
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On  the  thrilled  cat,  and  fla|;3  uprising,  yield 

Prompt  ansver ;  they  proclaim  the  annual  Wake, 

Which  the  bright  season  favours. — Tabor  aod  pipe 

In  purpose  join  to  hasten  or  reprove 

The  laggard  Rustic  ;  and  repay  with  boons 

Of  merriment  a  party-coloured  knot. 

Already  formed  upon  the  village-green. 

— Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 

Bj  the  broad  bill,  glistened  upon  our  sight 

loat  gay  assemblage,     Round  them  and  above, 

Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 

Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 

Half-veiled  in  vapoury  cloud,  the  silver  steam 

Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 

By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.     Like  a  mast 

Of  gold,  the  Maypole  shines  ;  as  if  the  mys 

Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 

With  gladsome  influence  could  re-animate 

The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  'The  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us ;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?  ' — He  replied, '  Not  loth 
To  hnger  I  would  here  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  close. 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  Racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimmed  ; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  Wrestlers  shall  contend  : 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intennits 
The  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day, 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  ? 
A  length  of  journey  yet  remains  untraced : 
Let  us  proceed.'     Then,  pointing  with  his  staff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted  : — 

'  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealed. 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon. 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toil. 
From  sight  of  One  who  lives  secluded  there, 
Lonesome  and  lost:  of  whom,  and  whose  past  life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  collected  from  himself) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suflice. 
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'Though  now  sojouruing  there,  be,  like  mj'self. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life, 
Bloasoma  of  piety  and  innocence. 

Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed :  i 

And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  eeal. 
He  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  called ; 
And  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Filled  with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  chai^ 
Of  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  marched 
In  plaided  vest, — his  fellow-countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  hatints  i 

Of  social  vanity,  he  walked  the  world, 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gaiety ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roamed 
Where  Fortune  led : — and  Fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  Lady — a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised  ; 
Whom  he  had  sensibili^  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win.  i 

'For  this  fair  Bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of  mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth. 
His  office  he  relinquished  ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past. 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  free  their  love. 
How  full  their  joy !     Till,  pitiable  doom  ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year. 
Death  blasted  all     Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  Children--all  that  they  possessed !  a 

The  Mother  followed ; — miserably  bare 
The  one  Survivor  stood ;  he  wept,  he  prayed 
Fur  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  communion  with  the  grave,  and  face 
With  pain  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days. 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
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So  lived  he  ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

But  now,  no 

To  the  wide  world'a  astoniahment,  appeared 
A  gloriODi  opening,  the  unlooked-for  dawn. 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  I 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even  him ! 
Re  broke  bom  his  contracted  boundt,  repaired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred ; 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintained  iso 

The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 
Intoxicating  service !  1  might  say 
A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  ranity  and  fondness  for  applause. 
And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

'That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedom) 
bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league. 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  wont  of  slaves; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came  ayt 

From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seemed  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  dazaling  conquests  daily  gained 
By  their  united  efibrts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age. 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal;  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  revealed.  140 

An  overweening  trust  was  raised  ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape ; 
And  He,  what  wonder  1  took  a  mortal  taint. 
How  shall  1  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope  ! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 

Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence  B50 

Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced; 
Vilest  hypocrisy — the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
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Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  Bimple  soula; 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stooped  the  least 
To  known  restraints ;  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopefnl  prognostications  from  a  creed. 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  phUosophy, 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  stonns  advance. 

'  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced ; 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoyed 
The  unshacltled  layman's  natural  liberty; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him  ;  though  the  course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  displayed 
Unhallowed  actions — planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions— ^ worn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — still  he  retained, 
'Mid  much  al>asement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  Liberty  grew  weak, 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appeared, 
He  coloured  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.     Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener,  as  bis  fortitude  was  less : 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come. 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence. 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  showed  like  happiness.     But,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope ; 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind. 
Were  wanting ;  and  simplicity  of  life ; 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best. 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  Him 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain,  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

'The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away — 
The  splendor,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veiled 
From  his  own  sight — this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed. 
And  vexed,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn. 
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And  frvitlesB  indignation ;  gtUed  by  pride ; 
Mftde  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  iight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired  ;  weak  men. 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate  ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life — be  fixed  bis  home, 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells. 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours. 
Steeped  in  a  self-indulging  spleen,  that  wants  not 
Its  own  voluptuousness; — on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  wUl  live  and  die 
Foi^tten, — at  safe  distance  from  "a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind."  ' 

These  serioas  words 
Closed  the  weparatory  notices 
That  served  my  Fellow-traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  tiie  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water,  or  some  lofty  eminence, 
Renowned  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reached  a  dreary  plain. 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  ns ;  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited  :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  1 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs 
So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn ; 
With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close ; 
A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  glittered  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling ;  one  abode,  no  more ! 
It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 
Though  not  of  want:  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  yean. 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
—There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain: 
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The  imall  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shrond  them ;  only  from  the  neighbourii^  ntlcs 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Shouteth  bint  tidingf  of  ■ome  gladder  place. 

Ah  1  what  a  sweet  Rececs,  thought  I,  is  here  1 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  eaae 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  ; — full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  to  espy 
Among  the  mountains;  never  one  like  this; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure; 
Not  melancholy — no,  for  it  Is  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  the  fe4r  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
— In  rugged  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie. 
How  tenderly  protected  I     Far  and  ne«r 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nskedness :  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat, 
First,  last,  and  single,  in  the  breathing  worid. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peaee  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unnifBed  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private ;  years  that  paM 
Forgetfully;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  co»m<Hi  penalties  of  mortal  life, 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  khidred  tbonghts  intent  I  lay 
In  silence  musing  by  my  Conmide's  side. 
He  also  silent ;  when  Iran  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice, 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard  ascending;  mournful,  deep,  and  slow 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  funeral  dirge  ! 
We  listened,  looking  down  up<m  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before; 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words : — '  Shail  m  tht  grave  thy  love  be  kmom, 
Jn  death  Umfaithfuhett  9 ' — '  God  rest  his  soul  t ' 
Said  the  old  man,  abruptly  breaking  silence^— 
'  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last  1 ' 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  stzaim 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
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They  sbsped  their  course  along  the  sk^^  side 

Of  that  aaull  valley,  singing  as  they  moved ;  390 

A  sober  company  ajid  few,  the  men 

Baie^eaded,  and  all  decently  attired ! 

Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  dirge 

Ended  ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 

Recovering,  to  my  Friend  I  said,  '  You  spiake, 

Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 

Are  paid  to  Him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 

This  day  we  pnrpoeed  to  intrude.' — '  1  did  so. 

But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth : 

Perhaps  it  is  not  he  bnt  some  one  else  400 

For  whom  this  pioua  service  is  performed  ; 

Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude.' 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  onrselvea,  we  wound  {torn  crag  to  crag. 
Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  Uie  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  behind  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappeared, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course. 
Had  land^  upon  easy  ground ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  Comrade.     When  behold  4>'> 

An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  ! 
A  narrow,  winding,  entry  opened  out 
Into  a  platform — that  lay,  ^eepfold-wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wait ; — a  cool  recess, 
And  fanciftil !     For  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Uet  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed 
By  throating  two  rude  staves  into  die  wall 
And  overlaying  tbent  with  mountain  sods ; 
To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat  410 

Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
The  burning  sunihine,  or  a  transient  Bhower; 
But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands ! 
Whose  skill  had  thr«mged  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 
Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged ; 
Nor  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between, 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 
And  gardens  interposed.     Pleased  with  the  sight, 
I  eouU  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Goide, 
Who,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance      430 
Impatient  to  pmtt  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 
*  Lo !  what  is  here  ? '  and,  stooping  down,  drew  forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-coloured  earthen-ware, 
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Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  iti  help  to  raise 

Ooe  of  those  petty  structures.     '  His  it  must  be  ! ' 

ExcUimed  the  Wanderer, '  oumot  but  be  his. 

And  he  is  gone ! '    The  book,  which  in  my  hand 

Had  opened  of  itself  (for  it  was  swoln 

With  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain  440 

To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 

From  week  to  week,)  I  foiina  to  be  a  work 

In  the  French  tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire, 

His  famous  Optimist.     '  Unhappy  Man  !' 

Exclaimed  my  Friend :  '  here  then  has  been  to  him 

Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering-place 

Within  how  deep  a  shelter !     He  had  fits, 

Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness. 

And  loved  the  haunts  of  children ;  here,  no  doubt. 

Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports,    450 

Or  sate  companionless ;  and  here  the  book. 

Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 

Must  by  the  cottage-children  have  been  found : 

Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work  ! 

To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  tamed 

This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  ! ' 

'  Me,'  said  I, '  most  doth  it  surprise,  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place ! ' — '  A  book  it  is,' 
He  answered,  *  to  the  Person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  tbinss :  4te 

'Tis  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  Man  who  owned  it,  dwelling  here. 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  fKtm  all  the  world  ! — 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forbode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be — less  for  my  sake  than  yours. 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more.' 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  Man's  hand ; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn : — '  The  lover,'  said  he, '  doomed       470 
To  love  when  hope  hath  failed  him — whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide, 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.     When  change  of  tima 
Hath  summoned  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.     How  poor. 
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Beyond  *11  poverty  how  destitute,  4S0 

Mnat  tbat  Mrd  hsve  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 

Flying  or  seeking,  coald  yet  bring  with  him 

No  dearer  relique,  and  no  better  stay. 

Than  this  doll  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 

Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 

Hudened  by  impious  pride  ! — I  did  not  fear 

To  tax  yon  with  this  journey ' ; — mildly  said 

My  venerable  Friend,  as  forth  we  stepped 

Into  the  jwesence  of  the  cheerful  light — 

'  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink  490 

From  moving  spectades ; — but  let  us  on.' 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  followed,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand  :  ' 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  opened  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  Man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead ! 
I  knew  from  his  deportroent,  mien,  and  dress. 
That  it  could  be  no  other;  a  pale  face, 
A  meagre  person,  tall,  and  in  a  garb  590 

Not  rustic — dull  and  faded  like  himself! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps ; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red  ripe  currants;  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixtuse  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  Child,  who  walked  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — '  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  Little-one,'  he  said, 
'To  the  dark  pit;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  ;  jio 

His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven.' 

More  might  have  followed — but  my  honoured  Friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  Speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordis!  greeting,— Vivid  was  the  light 
That  dashed  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes; 
He  was  all  fire :  no  shadow  on  his  brow 
Remained,  nor  sign  of  sickness  on  his  face. 
Hands  joined  he  with  his  Visitant,— a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp ;  and  many  moments'  space — 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more,  59a 

And,  of  the  sad  appearance  which  at  once 
Had  vanished,  much  was  come  and  coming  back — 
An  amicable  smile  retained  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    '  How  kind,'  he  said, 
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'  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  timed ; 

For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 

A  day  of  sorrow,     I  h*ve  here  a  charge' — 

And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 

The  siin-bnmt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child —  5 

'  A  little  roonmer,  whom  it  is  my  task 

To  comfort ; — bot  bow  came  ye  ? — if  yon  track 

S'hich  doth  at  once  befriend  lu  and  betray) 
nducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  misi  the  funeral  train — they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappeared.'     'This  blooming  Child,' 
Said  the  old  Man,  '  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle. 
Inly  distressed  or  overpowered  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  wherefore ;— but  the  boy  to-day  s 

Perhaps  is  shedding  orphan's  tears;  you  also 
Must  have  sustained  a  loss.' — 'The  hand  of  Death,' 
He  answered, '  has  been  here ;  but  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
Upon  myself.'    The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing. — 

'  From  yon  crag 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into  the  vale, 
We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang — a  solemn  sound 
Heard  anywhere  j  but  in  a  place  like  this 
'Tis  more  than  human  I     Many  precious  rites  5 

And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us  ;  this,  I  hope, 
Will  last  for  ever.     Oft  on  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger. 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfiilness  of  life, 
In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  bush  of  decency ; 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace, 
And  confidential  yearnings,  tow'rds  its  home, 
Its  final  home  on  earth.     What  traveller — who —        j 
(How  for  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 
The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 
A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road  ; 
Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 
Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 
The  monitory  voice  ?     But  most  of  all 
It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 
Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust. 
Is  raised  from  the  church-«isle,  and  forwaid  bonie      s 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 
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Hie  nearest  in  BffeetioD  or  in  blood ; 

Yea,  by  the  very  monrners  who  bad  knelt 

Beside  the  coffiiij  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unupUfted  heads. 

And  heard  meanwhile  the  Psalmist's  mournful  plaint, 

And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 

We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ! 

— Have  1  not  seen — ye  likewise  may  have  seen — 

Son,  husband,  brothers — brothers  side  by  side,  j8o 

And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side, 

Bise  from  that  posture : — and  in  concert  move 

On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  Priest, 

Four  dear  sopptnters  of  one  senseless  weight. 

From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 

They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the  (q>en  grave 

Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 

Unhidden  &cea :  he  that  suffers  most. 

He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhi^M, 

The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye ! —  590 

Oh !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these, 

Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow  mourned ! ' 

'  That  poor  Man  taken  bence  to^ay/  replied 
The  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  'must  be  deemed,  I  fear. 
Of  the  uablcst ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  moth^  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 

Full  seventy  winters  hath  be  lived,  and  mark  I  600 

This  simple  Child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hoar. 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute  !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it' 

At  this 
1  interposed,  though  loth  to  speak,  and  said, 
'  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight  610 

Of  a  departing  cloud.' — ''Twas  not  for  love' — 
Answered  the  sick  Man  with  a  careless  voice — 
'That  I  came  hither;  neither  have  I  found 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  ^»eech, 
Sor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
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That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve.' 
Then,  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 
To  my  benign  Companion, — •  Pity  'tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  house 
A  few  days  earlier;  then  would  yon  have  seen 
What  stuff  the  Dwellers  in  a  solitude. 
That  seems  by  Nature  hollowed  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of;  an  ungracious  matter  this  ! 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance  too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice;  undeterred 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course, 
Aiid  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  fairly  claim,  bjr  niggard  age  enriched 
In  what  she  most  ^th  value,  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature  Man ; — but  ye  shall  hear. 
1  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment ! ' 

Quickly  had  he  spoken. 
And,  with  light  steps  still  quicker  than  his  words. 
Led  toward  the  Cottage.     Homely  was  the  spot; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  even  painfully  less  fair, 
Than  it  appeared  when  from  the  beetling  rock 
We  had  looked  down  upon  it.     All  within. 
As  left  by  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent ;  save  the  solitary  clock 
That  on  mine  ear  ticked  with  a  mournful  sound. — 
Following  our  Guide,  we  clomb  the  cottage-stairs 
And  reached  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  entered  than  our  Host 
Said  gaily,  'This  is  my  domain,  my  cell, 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin,  what  you  will — 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best' 

So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother 'a  stores, 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less, 
And  pleased  I  looked  upon  my  grey-haired  Friend, 
As  if  to  thank  him ;  he  returned  that  look. 
Cheered,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.     What  a  wreck 
Had  we  about  us !  scattered  was  the  floor, 
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And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf. 

With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants  and  flowers. 

And  tufts  of  mountain  moss.     Mechanic  tools 

Lay  intermixed  with  scraps  of  paper,  some 

Scribbled  with  verae :  a  broken  angling-rod 

And  shattered  telescope,  together  linked 

Bj  cobwebs,  stood  wiUiin  a  dosty  nook ; 

And  instruments  of  music,  some  balf-roade. 

Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  walls.         670 

But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfilled ; 

A  feast  before  us,  sod  a  courteous  Host 

Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 

A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 

By  which  it  had  been  bleached,  o'enpread  the  board  ; 

And  was  itself  half-covered  with  a  store 

Of  dainties, — oaten  bread,  curd,  cheese,  and  cream  ; 

And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  embossed. 

Butter  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow-flowers 

A  golden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own  680 

Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream. 

Nor  lacked,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm  day. 

Our  table  small  parade  of  garden  fruiU, 

And  whortle-benies  from  the  mountain  side. 

The  ChOd,  who  long  ere  this  had  stilled  his  sobs. 

Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 

And  moved,  a  willing  Page,  as  he  was  bid, 

HinisterJDg  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood. 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell,  69a 

I  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  Peaks, 
That  from  aome  other  vale  peered  into  this. 
'Those  lusty  twins,'  exclaimed  our  host,  'if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
Your  prised  companions. — Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing  shores ; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert — chiefly  when  the  storm  700 

Rides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
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The  thunder's  greeting.     Nor  have  nature's  laws 

Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 

Music  of  finer  tone ;  a  harmony,  710 

So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 

Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice ; — the  cloods, 

Tlie  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  sunt. 

Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  Uiither — touch. 

And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  and  sh^>e 

A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 

And  idle  spirits : — there  the  sun  himself, 

At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day, 

Rests  his  substantial  orb; — between  those  heights 

And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle,  7»o 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 

Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  staticm  proud. 

Ilioughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  nun 

Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there : — alone 

Here  do  I  sit  and  watch. — ' 

A  faU  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note. 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  strain  of  rapture 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  Wanderer  said: 
'  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threatened  us ! ' 
*  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares :  73a 

Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.    Diuevered  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have  seemed 
When  ye  looked  down  upon  us  from  the  crag. 
Islanders  'mid  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  so; — perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinances  of  the  world ; 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinquished,  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity.  740 

The  Housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 
As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distilled. 
Opened,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me. 
Her  doors  to  admit  this  homeless  Pensioner ; 
The  portion  gave  of  coarse  but  wholesome  fare 
Which  appetite  required — a  blind  dull  nook. 
Such  as  she  had,  the  iautel  of  his  rest ! 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
III  borne  in  earlier  life ;  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years.  750 

Calm  did  he  sit  under  the  wide-spread  tree 
Of  his  old  age ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek, 
Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 
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Than  slow  «iid  toipld ;  paying  in  this  wise 

A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 

For  Bpendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 

I  loved  the  old  Man,  for  I  pitied  him  ! 

A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 

With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thon^ts, 

But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes;  ; 

Mild,  inofensire,  ready  in  kit  way, 

And  helpful  to  his  ntmost  power :  and  there 

Our  hoosewifie  knew  full  well  what  she  possesaed ! 

He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  tilled 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetched  her  kine  ; 

And,  one  ammg  the  orderly  array 

Of  hay-makers,  beneath  the  bnmii^  son 

Maintained  his  place;  or  heedfully  punned 

His  coarse,  oa  errands  bound,  to  other  vales, 

Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child  ; 

Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  tiiat  performed 

Substantial  service.     Mark  me  now,  and  leam 

For  what  reward  ! — The  moon  her  monthly  round 

Hath  not  coiii|rieted  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale. 

Into  my  little  sanctuary  ruriied — 

Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanised, 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay. 

I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  I  ; 

It  is  most  serious :  persevering  rain 

Had  fallen  in  torrents ;  all  the  monntain  tops 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  counted  their  sides ; 

This  had  I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  Friend — 

Who  at  her  bidding  early  and  alone. 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel — to  his  noontide  meal 

Returned  not,  and  now,  hsply,  on  the  heights 

Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm.  ; 

'  Inhuman  ! ' — said  1, '  was  an  old  Man's  life 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas ! 

Hiis  notice  ctnnes  too  late.'     With  joy  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter —from  a  distant  vale. 

We  sallied  forth  together  ;  found  the  tools 

Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropped. 

But  through  all  quarters  looked  for  him  in  vain. 

We  shout«l — but  no  answer !     Darkness  fell 

Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 

And  fears  for  onr  own  safety  drove  ns  home.  ' 
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*I,  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess, 
The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alooe, 
Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 
All  night  the  storm  endured  :  and,  soon  as  help 
Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale. 
With  morning  we  renewed  our  quest :  the  wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 
Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist; 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain :  8io 

Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 
A  heap  of  ruin — almost  without  walk 
And  wholly  without  roof  (the  bleached  remains 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 
The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 
To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height) — 
We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 
Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 
Of  heath-plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn. 
To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm  :  630 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably, 
Snng  as  a  chOd  that  bides  itself  in  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-eock  in  a  sunny  field. 
We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  wonid  not  stir 
At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

'  So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 
And    with    their    freight    braneward    the    shepherds 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts  830 

Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self- withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendor — without  end  I 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires,  840 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavihons  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  Stan — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
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By  esrthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 

Upon  the  d«ric  materials  of  the  storm 

Now  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 

And  monntain-Bteeps  and  summits,  whereuuto 

The  va^MXirs  had  receded,  taking  there  Sjc 

llieir  station  under  a  cemlean  sky. 

Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald  turf, 

Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 

Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 

Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 

Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 

Of  temple,  palace,  eitadel,  and  huge 

Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 

In  fleecy  folds  voluminons,  enwrapped.  8& 

Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 

Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  Uirone 

Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 

Stood  fixed ;  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 

To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 

But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 

Sueh  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 

Id  Tision — forms  uncoutn  of  mightiest  power 

For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 

This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man,  871 

Lay  low  beneaUi  my  feet ;  'twas  visible — 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  iaa  was  the  revealed  abode 

Of  Spirits  in  beatitude ;  my  heart 

Swelled  in  my  breast — "  1  have  been  dead,"  I  cried, 

"And  now  I  live!     Oh!  wherefore  do  I  live?" 

And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more ! — 

— But  I  forget  our  Charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him : — there  I  stood  and  gazed : 

The  apparition  faded  not  away,  8S1 

And  I  descended. 

Having  reached  the  house, 
I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 
And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 
Beside  a  fire  whose  genial  warmth  seemed  met 
^  a  faint  shining  from  the  heart,  a  gleam 
Of  comfort,  spread  over  his  pallid  face. 
Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  truly 
Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease ; 
And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name, 
That  the  poor  Sufferer  had  escaped  with  life.  S91 

But,  though  he  seemed  at  first  to  have  received 
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No  hum,  uid  uncompbdning  u  before 
Went  through  hn  usual  tasks,  a  ailent  change 
Soon  showed  itself:  he  lingered  three  short  weeks ; 
And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  ti^day. 

'So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended.'     At  these  words  he  turned — 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship, 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.     Seeing  this,  ; 

My  grey-haired  Friend  said  courteously — '  Nay,  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  ^e  sun ! ' — Our  Host 
Rose,  thoui^  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went. 
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Iiuaai  In  the  Ttlley.— An^ar  Baow  In  it  Miteitd  and  daerflMtU — 
WBudarar**  muatioiu.— SoUtATT'i  eioited  bj  the  lune  objeeti.— Obninat 
betwem  theu. — Denandeoay  at  the  SoUtiy  gently  igptonA. — OooTwia 
the  SoUtBcr'a  {     '       '  


tion  eihibltins  the ,  _  , , , ,.,  . 

enten  nnn  nil  awn  BiMtoij  at  length.— HU  4offieaUo  felidty.— . 

tioni. — iSejeetion. — BooMd  by  the  nendi  RerolnUon.— Dtepiwlnbnent 
Mtd  diyut.— Toyege  to  Amerin. — Dteppointmnit  and  dligiut  |Ninn« 
him.— mi  retoni.— all  langaor  tad  depnsdon  of  mind,  mm  want  of 
faith  in  the  ireat  tnithi  of  Beligion,  and  want  d  oon&deoM  In  tha 
Tlrtnt  of  MarWnii. 

A    HUMMING  BEE— a  little  tinkling  rill— 
/A      A  pair  of  falcons  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock,  their  aiiy  citadel— 
By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 
Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  tiiat  ensued. 
When  through  the  cottage-threshold  we  had  passed, 
And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley,  stood 
Once  more  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 
And  cloudless  sky. — Anon  exclaimed  our  Host,  lo 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Had  gathered, — '  Ye  have  left  my  cell, — but  see 
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How  Nftture  henu  joa  in  vlth  firiendtjr  amu  1 

And  bj  her  help  je  are  my  prUonen  stilL 

But  which  way  ahatt  I  lead  you  ? — how  contrire. 

In  Bpot  80  pareinKmionsly  endowed. 

That  the  brief  bonn,  which  yet  remain,  may  reap 

Some  recompense  of  knowledge  or  delight  i ' 

So  saying,  round  he  looked,  as  if  perplexed ;  ao 

And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  grey-haired  Friend 

Said—'  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  gaide  ?— 

Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heat*. 

Its  line  had  first  been  fashioned  by  the  flock 

Seeking  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  root 

Of  yon  black  Yew'tree,  whose  protruded  boog^ 

Darken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag. 

From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 

There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest 

Or  let  lis  tiKce  this  streanilet  to  its  source ;  30 

Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthy  sound. 

And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 

Where,  haply,  crowned  with  flowerets  and  green  herbs, 

The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 

Like  human  life  from  darkness.' — A  quick  turn 

Through  a  strait  passage  of  encumbered  ground 

nwed  that  such  hope  was  vain : — for  now  we  stood 

Shut  out  {rata  prospect  of  the  open  Tale, 

And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill, 

Descending,  disembodied,  and  diff'used  40 

O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 

Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 

All  further  progress  here  was  barred ; — And  who. 

Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 

Here  wonld  not  linger,  willingly  detained  f 

Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 

When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 

Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall, 

Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  gronnd,  50 

TTie  hidden  nook  discovered  to  oar  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Bight  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturned,  that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.     Three  aereral  ttoaet 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  sice,  and  not  onlike 
To  moonmental  pillars:  and,  frvm  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined,  a  pair  were  seen. 
That  with  united  shonlden  bore  aloft 
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A  fragment,  like  m  altar,  flat  and  nnooth :  60 

Barren  the  tablet,  jet  thereon  aiq»eaied 

A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 

A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  ujmeht. 

As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 

In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 

Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 

The  first  that  entered.     But  no  breeze  did  now 

Find  entrance ; — high  or  low  appeared  no  trace 

Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended. 

Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock,  70 

And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 

Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen, 

To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

'  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built, 
Which  kings  might  envy ! ' — Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  Man's  reverend  lip ; 
Who  to  the  Solitary  tamed,  and  said, 
'  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege. 
You  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I  see  So 

More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work  :  they  bear 
A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent, 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 
Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind. 
How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 
Prom  its  fantastic  birthplace  1     And  I  own. 
Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  Man,  90 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails. 
■ — Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 
With  timid  lapse ; — and  lo !  while  in  the  strait 
I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure ;  no  domain 
For  fickle,  short-lived  clouds  to  occupy, 
Or  to  pass  through ;  but  rather  an  abysa 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day.  100 

— Hail  Contemplation !  from  the  stately  towers. 
Reared  by  the  industrious  band  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  tnrbulenee  of  mfirmnring  cities  vast; 
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From  ftcademic  groreB,  that  hcve  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  antj  find  «  lodge 
To  which  thou  mmy'st  resort  for  holier  peace, — 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  through  height  or  depth, 
May'st  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead  ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale  ito 

Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear, 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity !  * 

A  pause  ensued  ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  seanned  the  various  features  of  the  scene : 
And  soon  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  apake — 

'  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  nad  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unrisited  ;  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused  lao 

My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  1  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ? — disdained,  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.     The  shapes  before  our  eyes 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deemed 
The  sport  of  Nature,  aided  by  blind  Chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  Man. 
And  hence,  thb  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  Fancy,  wllhng  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name  130 

Ot  Pompey  s  pillar ;  that  I  gravely  style 
Uy  Theban  obelisk ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech  ! — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instabiU^,  revolt,  decay. 

And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  Nature 
And  her  blind  helper  Chance,  do  then  suffice  140 

To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride, 
Not  less  than  that  huge  Pile  (from  some  abyss 
Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 


Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference. 
On  Sanun'a  naked  plain — than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unaubverted,  undissolved — 
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Or  Sjiu's  marble  mins  towering  high  150 

Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 

Of  sun  or  moon.— Forgive  me,  if  I  say 

That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your  minds 

To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-aame  caiue 

Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 

Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight, 

Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around, 

By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 

Yet  happier,  in  my  judgment,  even  than  you 

With  your  bright  transport!,  fairly  raay  be  deemed,    160 

The  wandering  Herbalist, — who,  cleu  alike 

From  rain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vering  thoughts. 

Costs,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 

Upon  these  uncouth  Forms  a  slight  regard 

Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 

For  some  rare  6oweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 

Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 

Or  leams,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won : 

Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 

By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along  170 

llirough  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  Man 

Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! — 

Nor  is  that  Fellow- wanderer,  so  deem  I, 

Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 

By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 

Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Heaven ! 

This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand) 

He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 

Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 

In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Mature  tSo 

With  her  first  growths,  detaching  by  the  stroke 

A  chip  or  splinter — to  resolve  his  doubts; 

And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 

The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name, 

And  hurries  on ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 

His  specimen,  if  but  baply  Interveined 

With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 

Lurk  in  its  cells — and  tJiinks  himself  enriched. 

Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before  I 

Intrusted  safety  each  to  his  pursuit,  190 

Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 

Range ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime ; 

The  mind  is  full— and  free  from  pain  their  pastime.' 

'Then,'  said  I,  interposing,  'One  is  near. 
Who  cannot  bnt  possess  in  your  esteem 
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Place  irorthier  still  of  enry.     Miy  I  name. 

Without  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage-boy  ? 

Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form, 

Youngest  appreatice  in  the  school  of  art  1 

Him,  as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen,  so 

You  might  have  noticed,  husily  engaged. 

Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mending  the  defects 

Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 

Raiaed  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 

To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 

For  his  delight — the  happiest  he  of  all! ' 

'  Far  happiest,'  answered  the  desponding  Man, 
'  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain ! 
Ah !  what  avails  imagination  high 

Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth,  ai< 

Or  heaven's  bine  vault,  is  suffered  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  Soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future  ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space — if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  Fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  map  of  things. 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard ;  if  nowhere  aa 

A  habitation,  for  consummate  good, 
Or  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attained, — a  better  sanctuary 
Prom  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  grave  ?' 

'  Is  this,'  the  grey-haired  Wanderer  mildly  said, 
'The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overiieard, 
To  that  same  child,  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolatioDB  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
'  HU  hodi/  it  at  rett,  hi*  smd  m  heaven.' 
These  were  your  words ;  sad,  verily,  methinks  aj 

Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar.' — 

The  Other,  not  displeased, 
I^omptty  replied — 'My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
Al]  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may  become. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world. 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?     In  lack 
Of  worUiier  explanatitm,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits  24 
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The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  men 

Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  care ; 

And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind : 

Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled 

By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 

Of  insects  chirping  oat  their  careless  lives 

On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 

Choose,  with  the  g«y  Athenian,  a  conceit 

As  sound — blithe  r&ce !  whose  mantles  were  bedecked 

With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they  ago 

Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  from  the  soil 

Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt. 

But  stop !  these  theoretic  fancies  jar 

On  serions  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 

Their  holv  Ganges  from  a  skiey  fount. 

Even  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 

From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  trust. 

That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 

Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 

Of  a  living  ocean ;  or,  to  sink  engulfed^  960 

Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands 

And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be  faced. 

Though  comfortless ! — 

Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply, 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  spirit  soothed 
By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law ; 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
Such  palms  I  boast  not; — no  !  to  me,  who  find,  370 

Reviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn, 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret 
(Svfe  some  remembranceB  of  dream-tike  joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to  me), 
If  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours. 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep : 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm,  aSo 

Though  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground ! 

'Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself. 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind 
(Not  a«  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
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With  carious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 

Irksome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 

Ui^ed  QD,  or  haply  by  intense  dehght 

In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could  feed) 

I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice,  9 

For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appeared. 

Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 

Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 

An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 

In  discontented  wedlock  ;  nor  did  e'er, 

From  me,  those  dark  impervious  shades,  that  hang 

Vfctn  the  region  whither  we  are  bound, 

Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams 

Of  present  sanshine. — Deities  that  float 

On  wings,  angelic  Spirits  !  I  could  muse  3 

O'er  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  totd 

Of  your  bright  forma  and  glorious  faculties. 

And  with  the  imagination  rest  content. 

Not  wishing  more  ;  repining  not  to  tread 

The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care. 

By  flowers  embellished,  and  by  springs  refreshed. 

— '  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ! — let  your  chilling  breath 

Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 

The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 

And  let  tiie  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse  3 

The  gentle  brooks  ! — Your  desolating  sway. 

Sheds,'  I  exclaimed, '  no  sadness  apon  me. 

And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 

What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 

From  mild  to  angry,  and  trom  sad  to  gay, 

Alternate  and  revolving  !     How  benign. 

How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 

How  bountiful  these  elements — compared 

With  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  fair. 

Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age;  31 

Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 

In  Arcady,  beneath  unaltered  skies. 

Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound, 

Night  hushed  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day ! ' 

— But  why  this  tedious  record  ? — Age,  we  know. 

Is  garrulous ;  and  solitude  is  apt 

To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  Age. 

From  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 

Of  better  entertainment : — let  us  hence ! ' 

Loth  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loth  3; 

To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
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1  said, '  My  thoughts,  ttgreting,  Sir,  with  yours. 

Would  push  this  censure  farther ; — fi^r,  if  smiles 

Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 

Of  Poesy  thus  courteously  employed 

In  framing  models  to  improre  the  scheme 

Of  Man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world, 

Why  should  not  grave  Philosophy  be  styled, 

Henelf,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindr«l  stock, 

A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  doll  ? 

Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 

Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 

For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 

For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 

Too  weak  for  Bu&eriug,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 

Placed,  among  flowery  gardens  curtaioed  round 

With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 

Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught — if  they 

The  ends  of  hdiag  would  secure,  aiid  win 

The  crown  of  wisdom — to  yield  up  their  souls 

To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  prefening 

Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she,' 

I  cried, '  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  Power, 

Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  cloaed 

The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 

Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?' 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  seal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed. — 'Ah!  gentle  Sir, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  meant ;  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aimj 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherished  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good, 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask, 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove, 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ; 
Or  what  detained  him,  tilt  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchored  in  the  desert  ? — Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword,  remorse. 
Wrongs  unredressed,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unaveogeable,  defeated  pride, 
Prosperi^  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betrayed,  affection  imretomed. 
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Love  with  despau,  or  grief  in  agony  ;— 

Not  alwftja  frmn  intolerable  pangs 

He  fled ;  but,  compassed  round  by  pleasure,  sighed    3S0 

For  independent  happineaa ;  craving  peace. 

The  centrsi  feeling  of  all  happinest. 

Not  as  a  refoge  from  distreas  or  pain, 

A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 

But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peace. 

Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore ! — 

Such  the  reward  he  sought;  and  wore  out  life. 

There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 

Was  set,  and  thoBe  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his,  390 

Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

'What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar. 
An  undissolring  fellowship  f — What  but  this. 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  sublime : 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one ;  400 

Where  earth  is  quiet  and  her  face  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  seasons'  difference ,  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness  I — 
Such  was  their  scheme :  and  though  the  wishcd-for  end 
By  multitudes  was  missed,  perhaps  attained 
By  none,  they  for  the  attempt,  uid  pains  employed. 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemed 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once  41a 

Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  &om  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth — th«t  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  faith  ;  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering,  to  provoke 
HottlUty — how  dreadful  when  it  comes. 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt  I  400 

'  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  whidt  these  thoughts  advert, 
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Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 

That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 

Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 

Without  vicissitude ;  which,  if  the  like 

Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 

I  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  despise. 

But  no — for  the  serene  was  also  bright; 

Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  o'er6owiiig. 

With  joy,  and — oh  !  that  memory  should  survive 

To  speak  the  word — with  rapture !     Nature's  boon. 

Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 

Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 

Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 

ITiat  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 

And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men, 

More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 

What  joy  more  tasting  than  a  vernal  flower^ — 

None  !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 

In  soUtnde  :  and  mutually  addressed 

From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake : — This  truth 

The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat : 

And,  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 

The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 

Yet,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  gained. 

Sharp  contradictions  may  arise,  by  doom 

Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 

That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 

Should  be  permitted,  oft-times,  to  endure 

So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 

Oh  1  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assigned 

A  coarse  of  days  composing  happy  months. 

And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 

So  tike  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 

Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 

Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 

For  Mutability  is  Nature's  bane ; 

And  slighted  Hope  mU  be  avenged ;  and,  when 

Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 

But  in  her  stead — fear — doubt — and  agony  !' 

This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart : 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  gracelii]  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 
With  dark  events.     Desirous  to  divert 
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Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts, 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stilhiess  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seemed  for  self-examination  made ; 
Or,  for  confesGion,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.     To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not;  but,  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  im  that  tender-hearted  Man  he  turned 
A  serions  eye,  and  hia  speech  thus  renewed. 

'  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  Her  whom  once  I  loved : — 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you ;  else,  honoured  Friend ! 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffered,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  m>w,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. — 
Stripped  as  1  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem ,  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assailed ; 
Yet  would  I  not  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches : — lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words ; 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped ; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

You  know, 
Revered  Compatriot — and  to  you,  kind  Sir, 
(Not  to  be  deemed  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale)  it  may  be  told — 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  ta  vain 
To  One  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.     This  fair  Bride— 
In  the  devotedncGs  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  ^1  known  places  and  familiar  sights 
(Besigned  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Ttkan  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  bad  to  build  upon) — this  Bride, 
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Young,  iBodeit,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 

To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  hay, 

Where  the  salt  sea  innocuoualy  Inrealts, 

And  the  lea  breeze  a*  innocently  breathes, 

Co  Devon's  leafy  shores ; — a  sheltered  hold, 

In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 

To  a  luxuriant  bounty  ! — As  our  steps  5 

Approach  the  embowered  abode — our  chosen  seat — 

SeCj  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 

The  unendongered  myrtle,  decked  with  flowers. 

Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us! 

While,  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbourhood. 

Not  overlooked  but  courting  no  regard. 

Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 

Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 

How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 

With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  houto  5 

Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 

— Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  Downs, 

Track  leading  Into  track ;  how  marked,  now  worn 

Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  gorse. 

Winding  away  its  never-ending  line 

On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 

But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt 

A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at  lai^ ; 

Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld  5 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  difliise 

His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires ; 

As  our  enjoyments,  boondless. — From  those  heights 

We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  cmnbs; 

Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade. 

And  moflsy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side, 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

'  That  al)  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

'  O  happy  time !  still  happier  was  at  hand ;  j 

For  Nature  called  my  Partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life. 
Enjoyed  by  us  in  common. — To  my  hope, 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  Mate  became 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds  ; 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  eseapea 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
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A  conrae  of  vain  delights  «nd  tboughtleu  guilt,  560 

And  wlf-indnlgence — witfaoot  shame  pursued. 

There,  undisturbed,  could  think  of  and  could  thank 

Her  whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 

Rule  and  restnunt — my  guardian — shall  I  say 

That  earthly  Prorideuce,  whose  guiding  love 

Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe ; 

Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far? 

Strains  followed  of  acknowledgment  addressed 

To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 

The  reach  of  sight ;  from  whotn,  u  from  their  source,  570 

Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 

That  walk  the  earth — Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Father,  and  king,  and  judge,  adored  and  feared  ! 

These  acta  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 

And  spirit — interrupted  and  relieved 

By  obeervatioiia  transient  as  the  glance 

Ctt  Aying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 

Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  intense. 

As  the  mute  insect  fixed  upon  the  plant 

On  whose  soft  leaves  it  bangs,  and  from  whose  cup    580 

It  draws  its  nourishment  imperceptibly — 

Endeared  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  kiss 

And  inbnt'a  smile  awaited  my  return. 

'  In  privacy  we  dwelt,  a  wedded  paiTj 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long; 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside, 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love ;  590 

Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
Yet  left  them  joined  by  sympathy  in  age ; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit. 
On  these  two  pilltus  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

It  soothes  me  to  perceive. 
Your  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.     But,  oh  !  gentle  Friends,  600 

As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Plough,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page; 
So,  in  the  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse. 
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Depcessed  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 

Which  those  moat  blissful  clays  reverberate. 

What  specia]  record  estij  or  need,  be  given 

To  rules  and  habits,  wherebj'  much  was  done. 

But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things ; 

Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares,  i 

And  precious  interests?    Smoothly  did  our  life 

Advance,  swerving  not  from  the  path  prescribed ; 

Her  annual,  her  diurnal,  round  alike 

Maintained  with  faithful  care.     And  you  divine 

The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw. 

If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 

And  in  their  process  unperceivable ; 

Not  wished  for ;  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 

(Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  mieht  bring) 

Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good  < 

And  loveliness  endeared  which  they  removed. 

'  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturbed 
Established  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness ;  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.     And  thus, 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
1  lived  and  breathed ;  most  grateful — if  to  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere,  ( 

(Only  except  gome  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) — 
Host  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless. — But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shattered  oll.^Our  blooming  girl, 
Caught  in   the  gripe  of  death,   with   such   brief 

time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow  < 

Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  inaccessible  worlds,  to  regions 
Where  height,  or  depth,  admits  not  tiie  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
— With  even  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of — our  last  prop, 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  followed ;  and  was  seen  no  more ! 
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'Calm  08  ft  frozen  lake  when  rnthleu  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  Mother  now  remained ;  as  if  in  her. 
Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul,  / 

Had  bem  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbed^ 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just. 
The  eminence  whereon  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.     Immense 
The  space  that  severed  us  !     But,  as  the  sight 
Communicates  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 
Incalculably  distant;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse,  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude. 
And,  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  1  looked 
On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss. — O  heavy  change  ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ; — the  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  re6ui ;  her  pure  glory. 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  beart-anguish — of  itself  ashamed, 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself: 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms; 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate ! 

'What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thought; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.     If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  called  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought;  conjure< 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
To  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly; — looked  up,  and  asked  the  Heavens 
If  Angels  traversed  their  cerulean  fioors. 
If  fixed  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  fonner  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  soul 
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Turned  inwttrd, — to  examine  of  what  stuff 

Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 

To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless ! 

By  pain  of  heart — now  checked — and  now  impelled — 

The  inteUectual  power,  through  words  and  things^      700 

Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 

And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abitruie. 

Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 

Of  time,  else  lost; — existing  unto  me 

Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

'  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — and  how  ? 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.     For,  lo  1  the  dread  Bastille, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers,  710 

Fell  to  the  groimd : — by  violence  overthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  crash  it  made  in  falhng  I    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise. 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt :  the  transformation  I  perceived, 
As  marvellously  seiaed  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
GloiT — beyond  rU  glory  ever  seen,  tso 

Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  evth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  "  War  shall  cease  ; 
EKd  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty." — My  heart  rebounded  ; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined ; 
— "  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations ;  in  iU  lands, 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  I 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves  73a 

In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ; — and  all. 
Enriched  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth. 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  common  kind." 

'Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride, 
And  airy  hopes  my  chfldren, — From  the  depths 
Of  natural  passion  seemingly  escaped. 
My  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  institutions,  and  the  fonns  of  things; 
As  they  exist,  in  mutable  array,  740 
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Upon  life's  tor&ce.     What,  though  in  my  ytitm 

Hiere  flowed  do  Gallic  blood,  nor  bad  1  breathed 

The  air  of  Fnutce,  not  leu  than  Gallic  seal 

Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapleis  tviga 

Of  my  exhaoBted  heart.     If  busy  men 

In  sober  conclare  met,  to  weare  a  web 

Of  amity,  whose  linng  threads  should  stretch 

Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole, 

There  did  I  sit,  assisting.     If,  with  noise 

And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 

Expressed  the  tamnlt  of  their  minds,  my  voice 

There  mingled,  heard  or  not.     The  powers  erf  song 

I  left  not  uninvoked ;  and,  in  still  graves. 

Where  mild  enthnsiaBta  turned  a  pensive  lay 

Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 

With  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  rule 

Returned, — a  progeny  of  golden  years 

Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  tnankind. 

— With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem ; 

I  felt  their  invitation ;  and  resumed 

A  long-suspended  office  in  the  House 

Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glovring  phrase 

Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 

I  promised  also, — with  ondaunted  trust 

Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy ; 

The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd ; 

The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

'  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  tne  to  proceed  I 
Bnt  History,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  sealota  of  the  cause 
Disbanded — ot  in  hostile  ranks  appeued ; 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  outdone, 
Diwnsted  therefore,  or  appalled,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  sealots — so  confusion  reigned. 
And  the  more  faithful  were  conjpelled  to  exclaim, 
As  Brutus  did  to  Virtue,  "  Liber^, 
I  worshipped  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  Shade !" 

'  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it ;  who  should  have  grieved 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  Umid  selfishness  withdrew,  1  sought 
Other  support,  not  acrapulons  whence  it  came ; 
And,  by  what  c(»npromise  it  stood,  not  nice  ? 
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Enough  if  notions  seemed  to  be  high-pitched. 

And  qualities  determined, — Among  men 

So  charactered  did  1  maintain  a  strife 

Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hoar ; 

But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 

That,  if  the  emancipation  of  the  world 

Were  misted,  1  should  at  least  secure  my  own. 

And  be  in  part  compensated.     For  rights. 

Widely — inveterately  usurped  upon, 

I  spake  with  vehemence ;  and  promptly  aeued 

All  that  Abstraction  furnished  for  my  needs 

Or  purposes;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim, 

And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life. 

Those  new  persuasions.     Not  that  I  rejoiced, 

Or  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course. 

For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 

Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace. 

Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind  ; 

That,  in  a  struggling  and  distempered  world, 

Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 

Yet,  marie  the  contradictions  of  which  Man 

Is  still  the  sport !     Here  Nature  was  my  guide. 

The  Nature  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  Nature !  I  rejected — smiled 
At  others'  tears  in  pity ;  and  in  scorn 

At  those,  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
From  my  unguarded  heart.— The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me ;  else,  perhaps 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor — 
Despise,  as  senseless  :  for  my  spirit  relished 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  Land, 
Which  turned  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast ;  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 

'  But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.     The  shifting  aims. 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might. 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
— In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change ; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced  ; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain. 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself. 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
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To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Beanote  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes ; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 

'  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Atlantic  Main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew  ; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  Exile  } — freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among'  the  busily-employed,  not  more 
With  obligation  charged,  with  service  taxed,  840 

Than  the  loose  pendant — to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  t&ll  mast  streaming.     But,  ye  Powers 
Of  soul  and  sense  mysteriously  allied, 
0,  never  let  the  Wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep ! 
For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out ; 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength, 
Will  conscience  prey. — Feebly  must  they  have  felt     Sjo 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.    BauUifkl  regards 
Were  turned  on  me — the  face  of  her  1  loved ; 
The  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 
Where  now  that  boasted  liberty  ?     No  welcome 
From  unknown  objects  I  received  ;  and  those. 
Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night, 
Disclose,  bad  accusations  to  prefer  B60  . 

Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul — 
Revered  among  the  nations.     1  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  nuUi  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds , 
Perplexed  with  currents;  of  his  weakness  sick; 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired ;  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  fals  nature's,  ignorance,  dismayed ! 

*  Long-wished-for  sight,  the  Western  World  appeared ; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moored,  I  leaped  ashore        B71 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured  : 
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So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  cleared 

Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  maj'  not  cross 

In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase. 

Respiring  I  looked  round. — How  bright  the  sun, 

The  breece  how  soft !     Can  any  thing  produced 

In  the  old  World  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 

And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream. 

Sprung  from  the  desert  ?     And  behold  a  city 

Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !     What  are  these 

To  me,  or  1  to  them  ?     As  much  at  least~ 

As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 

And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 

In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 

Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 

Here  may  I  roam  at  large ; — my  business  is. 

Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel 

And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 

Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe'er 

Beginning,  ends  in  servitude — still  painful, 

And  mosUy  profitless.     And,  sooth  to  say. 

On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 

Appeared,  of  high  pretensions — unreproved 

But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still ; 

Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage ; 

Which  a  detached  spectator  may  regard 

Not  unamused. — But  ridicule  demands 

Quick  change  of  objects;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 

At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 

Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 

As  choice  as  musiog  Leisure  can  bestow; 

Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 

To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scom, 

Howe'er  to  airy  Demons  suitable, 

Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 

For  the  gross  ^irit  of  mankind, — the  one 

That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 

Into  vexation. 

Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  nnknit  Republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  the  encroaching  axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.     There,  Man  abides. 
Primeval  Nature's  child.     A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  easily  deprived  ?)  but,  for  that  cause. 
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More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself; 
Whether  to  set,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
IVue,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpowei«d  his  ibre&thers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away ; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks  ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged :  or  when,  having  gained  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees ; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

'  So,  westward,  tow'rd  the  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide. 
Failed  not  to  greet  the  merry  Mocking-bird ; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  Muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated  o'er  and  o'er  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathised  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  arehe^pe  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not.     Inere,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure; 
Remorseless,  and  submissfve  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 

'  Enough  is  told  !     Here  am  I — ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  1  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow-beings  I  require. 
And  either  they  have  not  to  give,  or  1 
Lack  virtue  to  receive ;  what  I  myself. 
Too  oil  by  wilful  forfeiture,  have  lost 
Nor  can  regain.     How  languidly  I  look 
Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  worid, 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  hath  been  said  ; — 
But  spare  your  pi^,  if  there  l>e  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  exist. 
Within  myself,  not  comfortless. — The  tenour 
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Which  laj  life  boldi,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hftth  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capadoua  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  rocks,  clouds,  and  asure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible.     Meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  soflened  roar,  or  murmur ;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  chained 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  passed ;  and  quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  he  again  encounter. — Such  a  stream 
Is  human  Life ;  and  so  the  Spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  her  course  allowed; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unuthomable  golf,  where  all  is  still !' 
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T  T  ERE  closed  the  Teniuit  of  that  lonely  vale 
r~~X    His  moumfiil  tutrmtive— commenced  in  pain. 
In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace  : 
Yet  tempered,  not  unfrequentiy,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
And  yielding  surely  some  relief  to  his, 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
A  pause  of  silence  followed;  then,  with  voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
The  Wanderer  said  :— 

'  One  adequate  support  lo 

For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists — one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
AU  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
— The  darts  of  anguish,/£x  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  supreme  m 

For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfectioDS ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unwrathily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  undone. 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world  I 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall  30 

Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine  t ' 

Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven : — '  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky ; 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fiuctuation  fixed 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !     Shall  the  Soul, 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
Even  less  than  these ! — Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice : 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  oiowd,  40 
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Cannot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thon  hast  built. 

For  thy  own  gloij,  in  the  wilderness! 

Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 

In  such  s  temple  as  we  now  tiehold 

Reued  for  thy  presence  :  therefore  am  I  bound 

To  worship,  here,  and  ever]rwhere — as  one 

Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread, 

From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 

From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 

And  from  debasement  rescued. — By  thy  grace  50 

The  particle  divine  remained  unquencbed ; 

And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 

Thy  bounty  caused  to  fiourish  deathless  flowers, 

From  paradise  transplanted  :  wintiy  age 

Impends ;  the  frost  will  gather  round  mj  heart ; 

If  the  flowers  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 

—Come,  labour,  when  the  wom-out  frame  requires 

Peipetual  sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want ; 

And  sad  esclusion  through  decay  of  sense ; 

Bnt  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  thee —  60 

And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 

Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 

Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth  I  and  I  am  rich, 

And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content  I 

'  And  what  are  things  eternal  ? — powers  depart,' 
The  grey-haired  Wanderer  steadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  asked, 
'  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat :  70 

But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists; — immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 

what  more  that  may  not  perish  ? — Thou,  dread  source, 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all  80 

That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place; 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustained ; — thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself, 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 
Might'st  hohit,  on  earth,  communion  nndistucbed ; 
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Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  death-tike  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule- — thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  Spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves: 
For  adoration  thou  endur'st;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  appreheosion  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Even  to  thy  Being's  infinite  majesty  1 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  worlc 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these ;  the  unimprisoned  Mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  ber  own. 
Her  thoughts,  ber  Images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  aUowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when,  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep;  and  bring  the  day. 
His  Iwunteous  gift!  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss, 
And  hohest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  1 

'Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown ; 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse : 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flags. 
Through  sinful  choice ;  or  dread  necessity 
On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 
Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise  ;  but,  to  converse  with  heaven — 
This  is  not  ea^ : — to  relinquish  all 
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We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  must  needs  conteas 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

— Man  is  of  dust :  ethereal  hopes  are  his,  14c 

Which,  when  they  should  sustain  themselret  aloft. 

Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 

That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 

Rises ;  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air, 

Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 

From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 

Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least. 

If  grief  be  something  hallowed  and  ordained. 

If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 

Yet,  through  this  wealuiess  of  the  general  heart,         15c 

Is  it  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold 

In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 

For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 

Of  setfishness;  so  senseless  who  could  be 

As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 

For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 

From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 

A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 

Of  pure,  imperishable,  blessedness. 

Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ  160 

Ensures  to  all  believers  ? — Yet  mistrust 

Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 

No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less ; 

And,  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair. 

— And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  drooped 

Even  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 

Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 

An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute ; 

Deem  not  that  proof  is  here  of  hope  withheld 

When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired  17a 

So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 

With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  lore 

Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 

Oh  !  no,  the  innocent  Sufferer  often  sees 

Too  clearly;  feels  too  vividly;  and  longs 

To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 

And  over-constant  yearning ; — there — there  lies 

The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 

Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
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This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Though  incoiiceivfibly  endowed,  too  dim 
For  any  pusion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free. 
Not  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  love. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts : 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  power. 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will. 

'  Here  then  we  rest ;  not  fearing  for  our  creed 
The  wont  that  human  reasoning  can  achieve. 
To  unsettle  of  perplex  it :  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievoos  self-reproach. 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage ;  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  seas. 
Alas  !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
la  all;  ia  most  with  superadded  foes, 
Idle  temptations ;  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  the  unblushing  world ; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
ni-govemed  passions,  ranklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.     What  then  remains? — To  seek 
Those  helps  for  his  occasions  ever  near 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  ;  vows,  renewed 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation  ;  praise;  and  prayer — 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fouitain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faitb  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conacienee— conscience  leveieuced  and  obeyed. 
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As  God's  most  intimftte  presence  in  the  soul. 

And  his  most  perfect  image  in  tbe  world. 

— Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard  ; 

These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 

Shall  then  be  jours  among  the  happy  few  3 

Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 

Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nobler  part. 

Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains. 

Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  chased  away ; 

With  only  such  decree  of  sadness  left 

As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire; 

And  strengUien  love,  rejoicing  secretly 

In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.' 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  Sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced  a 

His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  we  paced 
A  plot  of  green-sward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scattered  stones. 
Arid  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath  : 
Small  space  !  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates, 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far^listant  friends, 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze.  a 

Stillness  prevailed  around  us :  and  Uie  voice 
That  spake  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquiL     Bnt,  methought. 
That  be,  whose  fixed  despondency  had  given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discourse, 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abashed ; 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feek  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  Sage  continned  : — 

'  For  that  other  loss,  a 

The  loss  of  confidence  in  social  man. 
By  tbe  unexpected  transports  of  our  age 
Carried  so  high,  that  every  thought,  which  looked 
Beyond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  Kind, 
To  many  seemed  superfluous — as,  no  cause 
Could  e'er  for  such  exalted  confidence 
Exist ;  so,  none  is  now  for  fixed  despair : 
The  two  extremes  are  equally  disowned 
By  reason :  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
Yoa  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite,  a 
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Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
Sound  expectations.     So  doth  he  advise 
Who  shared  at  first  the  illusion ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  hj  shocks 
Which  Nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and  fields ; 
Nor  nnreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world  : 
"Vain-glorious  Generation.'  what  now  powers 
On  you  have  been  conferred  f  what  gifts,  withheld 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received, 
fit  recompense  of  new  desert?  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 
And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day. 
Reel  aiming  and  extirpating,  perform 
What  all  the  slowly-moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 
By  story  be  confounded  !     Ye  aspire 
Bashly,  to  fall  once  more ;  and  that  false  fruit. 
Which,  to  your  overweening  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  will  produce 
Miseiy  and  shame.     But  Wisdom  of  her  sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified." 

'Such  timely  warning,'  said  the  Wanderer, '  gave 
Hiat  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day. 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations ;  when  the  impious  rule. 
By  vrill  or  by  established  ordinance. 
Their  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 
To  acts  which  they  abhor;  though  1  bew^ 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law. 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just 
For  by  superior  energies ;  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other;  faith  more  finn 
In  their  unhallowed  principles;  the  had 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak. 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  1  wait — in  hope 
To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  Virtue 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
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That  spirit  only  csn  redeem  mankind ; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  Tain,  the  wise 
Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel; 
"  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  asp^ts  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  thai  unlets  above  hinuelf  he  can 
EreiU  himtey,  hom  poor  a  thing  'is  Man  /  "  > 

'  Happy  is  be  who  lives  to  understand. 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures, — to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  Beings ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties. 
Which  they  inherit,- — cannot  step  beyond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  eveiy  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commoawealUi  of  things; 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love  : 
For  knowledge  is  delight;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  tove :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love ! ' 

'Yet,'  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
'  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
Is  still  a  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  B peculation  not  unfit,  descends; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care,  from  whom  he  also  looks 
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For  signs  and  tokens  cf  a  mutual  bond ; 
But  otiien,  far  beyond  tliis  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life  ' 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most, 
Moat  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain, 
Hiese  pore  sensations;  that  can  penetrate 
The  obstreperous  city;  on  the  buren  seas 
Are  not  nnfelt ;  and  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Sage,  resuming  the  disooarse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  Friend, 
'  If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
or  man,  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renewed. 
To  mark  their  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break, 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress : 
These  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  roister ; 
Observe  their  ways;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacenee  there : — but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
1  gaesB  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast,  ruffled  up  by  winter's  cold 
Into  a  "  feathery  bunch,"  feeds  at  your  hand : 
A  box,  perchance,  is  firani  your  casement  bung 
For  the  small  wren  to  buUd  in ; — not  in  vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding  place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly ;  and  soars. 
Small  creatare  as  she  is,  fVom  earth's  bright  flowers. 
Into  the  dewy  clouds.     Ambition  reigna 
In  the  waste  wlldemess :  the  Soul  ascends 
Drawn  towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven. 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wing. 
This  shaded  valley  leaves ;  and  leaves  the  dark 
Empurpled  hilts,  conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  ! — List ! — I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  voice  sent  forth 
As  if  die  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  ! ' — The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed  ;  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  voice  appeared  to  issue,  startling 
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The  blank  Air — for  the  region  a11  aronnd 
Stood  empty  of  kll  shape  of  life,  and  silent 
Save  for  that  single  cry,  the  unanswered  bleat 
Of  a  poor  lamb — left  soniewbere  to  itself, 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude.' 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best,  the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  themselves, 
And,  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  thus  he  resumed. 

'  Ah  !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lulled 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth, 
Her  sod  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void — but  there 
The  Uttle  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  trailing  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  i 

'  These  cittggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds, 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
Id  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour,  covered,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life  I 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist, 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mntnal  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  }oy  ? 
More  obviously  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feathered  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  a&r,    ' 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitndes. 
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By  the  rough  wind  unscattered,  at  whose  call 

Up  through  the  trenches  of  the  loDg-drawn  vales 

Their  voyage  was  begun :  nor  is  its  power 

Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 

That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 

In  silent  congress ;  or  together  roused 

Take  flight ;  while  with  their  clang  the  air  resounds. 

And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault,  4 

Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds ; 

Bright  apparition,  suddenly  put  forth, 

The  rainbow  smiling  on  the  faded  storm ; 

The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 

And  the  great  sun,  earth's  univenal  lord ! 

'  How  bountiful  is  Nature !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not ;  and  to  him,  who  hath  not  asked. 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt.     Three  sabbath-days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights;  4 

And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  suddenly  revealed  1 — the  swains  moved  on. 
And  heeded  not :  you  lingered,  you  perceived 
And  felt,  deeply  as  living  man  could  feel. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert, 
You  judge  unthankfully  :  distempered  nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts ;  the  languor  of  the  frame  4 

Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.     Quit  your  couch — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallowed  powers,  that  shed  from  heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  Hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dindy  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course.  4 

Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may, 
If  but  with  hers  performed ;  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts;  meet  the  breese 
Upon  their  tops,  adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new-blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
Be  your  frequented  watch-tower;  roll  the  stone 
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In  tfaoDder  down  the  mounUins ;  with  all  jonr  might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and  if  the  bold  red  deer  50 

Fly  to  those  harbours,  driven  hy  hound  and  horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit ; 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  eveniDg  into  sound  repose.' 

The  Solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye : — accordant  feelings  rushed 
Into  my  bosoin,  whence  these  words  broke  forth  .- 
'  Oh  !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued,  511 

And  alt  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit! — How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  (rail,  for  mortal,  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  In  her  neat. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one  sat 

Among  the  many  there ;  and  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  &st  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and  while  the  streams 
(As  at  a  6r8t  creation  and  in  baste 
To  exercise  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend  s* 

Their  way  before  them — what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies ; 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice. 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
"  Rage  on,  ye  elements  !  let  moon  and  stars 
Their  aspects  lend,  and  mingle  in  their  turn 
With  this  commotion  (ruinous  though  it  be) 
From  day  to  night,  from  night  to  day,  prolonged  t " ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips         541 
The  strain  of  transport, '  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasped  at  such  delight. 
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Shall  feel  eongenial  Btirrings  iate  and  long. 
In  apite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  bringi. 
Its  cares  and  BorrowB ;  he,  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquilliaing  power  of  time,  shall  wake. 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restl^sness — 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 


The  ttreams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen ; 

Yet  is  their  fonn  and  inis^e  here  expressed 

Witii  brotherly  resemblance.     Tarn  your  steps 

Wherever  fancy  leads;  by  day,  by  night, 

Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 

As  those  with  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  aioved, 

But  by  the  great  Artificer  endowed 

With  no  inferior  power.     You  dwell  alone  ; 

You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone ; 

Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince,  560 

For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 

Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    Yon  have  seen. 

Have  acted,  suffered,  travelled  &r,  observed 

With  no  incnrioBs  eye ;  and  bocdcs  are  yours, 

Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 

Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 

Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 

And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 

The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 

Hiese  boards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will :  570 

And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch. 

Sounds   which    the    wandering    shepherd    from    these 

heights 
Hears,  uid  foi^jets  his  purpose ; — furnished  thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  uprsisedf 

'  A  fMteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  i^om  Man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  Nature.     He,  whose  boon 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  nncaressed 
And  unenlivened ;  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  &om  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ;  5S0 

Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear. 
Of  the  world's  interests — such  a  one  hath  need 
Of  a  quick  fancy  and  ui  active  heart, 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yidd 
Food  not  unwholesome ;  earth  and  air  correct 
His  morbid  humour,  with  delight  supplied 
Or  solace,  varying  as  the  seasons  chai^^ 
S-B 
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— Truth  tuu  her  plexsnre-groiuids,  her  haunts  of  ease 

And  easy  contemplation ;  gay  parterres. 

And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 

And  shady  groves  in  studied  contrast — each, 

For  recreation,  leading  into  each  : 

These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 

Their  sofl  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 

May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 

And  course  of  service  Truth  requires  from  those 

Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne, 

And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feels. 

And  recognises  ever  and  anon 

The  breese  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul,  i 

Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 

And  nurse  "  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  "  ? 

If  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  degree 

Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn. 

Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 

At  the  fond  work,  demolished  with  a  touch; 

If  unretigiouB,  let  him  be  at  once. 

Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enrolled 

A  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school. 

Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

'Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge; 
And  daily  lose  what  1  desire  to  keep : 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch :  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way  ; — 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends ; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoils 
At  once — or,  not  recoiling,  is  perpleied — 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolving. 
Seeks,  yet  can  nowhere  find,  the  tight  of  truth. 

'  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walked ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
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Alone  or  mated,  solitude  wu  not 

He  heard,  bome  on  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 

Of  God ;  and  Angels  to  his  sight  appeared 

Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise  ; 

Or  through  the  groves  gliding  hke  morning  mist 

Enkindl^  by  the  sun.     He  sate — and  talked 

With  wingM  Messengers ;  who  daily  brought 

To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 

Tidings  of  joy  and  love. — From  those  pure  heights 

(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 

To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 

Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 

Commnnications  spiritually  maintained. 

And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 

Fell  Humaa-kiad — to  banishment  condemned 

That  flowing  years  repealed  not :  and  distress 

And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  Man  escaped  the  doom 

Of  destitution ; — sohtude  was  not. 

— Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  all  Powen, 

Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 

By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 

Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localised  in  heaven ; 

On  earth,  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark  ; 

Or,  out  of  Sion,  thundering  from  his  throne 

Between  the  Cherubim — on  the  chosen  Race 

Showered  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 

Jodgmeats,  that  filled  the  land  from  age  to  age 

With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear ; 

And  with  amazement  smote ; — thereby  to  assert 

His  scorned,  or  unacknowledged,  sovereignty. 

And  when  Uie  One,  ineffable  of  name. 

Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 

From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 

Not  then  was  Deity  engulfed  ;  nor  Man, 

The  rational  creature,  leil,  to  feel  the  weight 

Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 

Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will. 

To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power: — 

Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 

Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 

And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  bandit— 

To  loftiest  heights  ascending,  irom  their  tops. 

With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  his  brow, 

Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars. 

And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 

And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 

A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
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With  lifted  bands  iiiToked,  and  longB  of  [K&iae : 
Or,  less  reluctaotly  to  Exmds  of  aense 
Yielding  bis  aoul,  the  Babylonian  frmmed 
For  influence  undefined  a  penmal  shape ; 
And,  from  the  pl&in,  with  toil  immense,  upreared 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower. 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  test ;  upon  that  height 
Pore  and  serene,  diffused — to  orerlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretched. 
With  grore  and  field  and  garden  intenperaed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodAd  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguering  war. 

'  Chaldean  Shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields. 
Beneath  the  concare  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude. 
Looked  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.     The  planetary  Five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld  ; 
Watched,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks, 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  worics 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  Man  revealed. 
— The  imaginative  &ctilty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  ^utde  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  aj^rent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorned 
With  answering  constellatitHis,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deemed, 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

'  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, — 
Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable. 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  God, 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries,  at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  imtivmUed  skill. 
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A>  nicest  observation  fuinished  bints 

For  atudiotis  ftocy,  his  quick  hand  beBtowed 

On  flnent  operations  a  fixed  shape ; 

Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  smred. 

And  jet — trinmphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense,  730 

On  ereiy  side  encountered ;  in  despite 

Of  the  ^ross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  Rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung. 

Beautiful  region !  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs; 

And  emanations  were  perceived  ;  and  acts 

Of  imniMiality,  in  Nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt  740 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armid  warrior ;  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed. 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 

— "  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine  " — 

Thus  would  the  Votary  say — "  this  severed  hair. 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  1  here  present. 

Thankful  for  my  belovM  child's  return. 

Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod. 

Thy  mormura  heard ;  and  drunk  the  crystal  Ijraph     750 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 

And,  all  day  long,  moisten  these  6owery  fields  1 " 

And,  doubUess,  sometimes,  when  the  luiir  was  shed 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  Life  continuous.  Being  unimpaired ; 

lliat  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  >• 

There  shall  endure, — existenoe  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 

Fitnn  diminutioa  safe  and  weakening  agu 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  ^ivdocays ; 

And  countless  generations  of  mankin^^ 

Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  whertt^„  trod. 

'We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  Cad  Love' 
And,  even  as  these  are  weU  and  iq^ 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  Is  error  t ' — '  Answer 
The  Semitic  somewhat  batightil; 
'  Love,  Hope,  and  Admiration- 
Mad  Fancy's  favourite  vassals  i 
Use  them,  fidl  <rft,  as  pioneers  to  hiVq 
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Guidei  to  destruction  f     Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails. 
The  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  feints  ? 
— Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  decUre 
What  error  is  ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind  ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?     Who  shall  regulate, 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank  ? ' 

'  Methinks,'  persuasively  the  Sage  replied, 
'  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.     Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Ofmuch  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state. — Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone. 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
Tae  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.     A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learned 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue — 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 
Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 
At  every  moment — and,  with  strength,  increase 
Of  fury ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 
Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 
A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work — 
Feariul ;  but  resignation  tempers  fear. 
And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 
— The  Shepherd-lad,  that  in  the  sunshine  carves. 
On  the  green  turf,  a  dial — to  divide 
The  silent  hours  ;  and  who  to  that  report 
Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt, 
Throughout  a  long  and  lonely  summer's  day 
His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 
Of  gravest  import.     Early  l)e  perceives. 
Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule, 
Which  to  the  sim  of  truth  lie  can  apply. 
That  shines  for  bim,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 
Experience  daily  fixing  his  regards 
On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are. 
And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  appeased. 
This  knowledge  a^nple  recompense  affords 
For  manifold  privations ;  he  refers 
His  notions  to  this  standard;  on  this  rock 
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Rests  his  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 

Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime  content. 

Imagination — not  permitted  here 

To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind, 

On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares. 

And  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 

And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 

Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 

That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 

Of  his  poor  but,  or  on  the  mountain-top, 

Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 

fTake  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 

Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind  :  his  heart 

Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 

His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 

Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 

Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  inwwd  conscience?  with  whose  service  charged 

They  came  and  go,  appeared  and  disappear, 

Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intempeimte  grief. 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating  :  and,  whene'er 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move. 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve. 

On  thinly-peopled  mountains  and  wild  heaths, 

Filling  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  Nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

'  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  as  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  bee  which  runl  solitude  might  wear 
To  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
— In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose ; 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched. 
Even  ^m  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
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CaUed  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 

That  timely  light,  to  share  hia  joyous  sport ; 

And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her  Nyn[d>s, 

AcroBB  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove. 

Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave. 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase ;  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven,  87a 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  traveller  staked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thaidced 

The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  tnmsformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 

Lacked  not,  for  love,  &ir  objects  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  boughs  grotesque. 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age,  BSo 

From  depth  of  sha^;y  covert  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain-side; 

And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  heard, — 

These  were  the  lurkjng  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  Deities  ;  or  Fan  himself. 

The  simple  sh^dterd's  awe-inspiring  God ! ' 

The  strain  was  aptly  chosen ;  and  I  conhl  mai^ 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  Companion,  gradually  diffused ;  890 

While,  listening,  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaimed  \.—~ 

''Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught. 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  aeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harboured  them, — the  souls  retaining  yet  900 

The  churiish  features  of  that  after-race 
Who  fled  to  woods,  caverns,  and  jutting  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such- 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Par  as  it  might  be  uq[ed,  to  sow  afresh 
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The  weeds  of  Romish  pfauitaay,  in  Tain 

Uprooted ;  would  rfr-con>een>te  our  wells 

To  good  Saint  FilUu  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne ;  910 

And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 

To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 

O'er  stately  Edinborougb  throned  on  crags  ? 

A  blessed  reatcration,  to  behold 

The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 

Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  stieets 

Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 

Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  I ' 

This  answer  followed. — '  You  have  turned  my  thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  Progenitors,  who  rose  gao 

Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind, 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  woods,  and  dwell  uoder  impending  rocks 
Ill-sheltered,  and  att  wanting  lire  and  food; 
Why  ?— for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  pres^ice,  ofr-times  misconceived. 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  filled  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love ;  930 

And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymns  of  praise. 
That  through  the  desert  rang.    Though  favoured  less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree, 
Were  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  looked;  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  tiie  warm  sun  solicited,  and  earth 
Bestowed ;  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  Gods ; 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the  Grave.        940 

'  Now,  shall  our  great  Discoverers,'  he  exclaimed, 
Eaising  bis  voice  triumphantly,  'obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtained. 
Though  far  misled  i     Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
To  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within. 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  f     Ambitious  spirits — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  Janets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ;  950 

And  th^  who  rather  dive  than  soar,  whose  psins 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analysed 
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Tlie  thinking  principle — shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  Bace?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  i 
Oh  !  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  ! 
Inquire  of  ancient  Wisdom ;  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  &r  off  yet  be  unraised ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little  ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls! 

And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  aod  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals ; 
Tb&t  these — and  that  superior  mystery 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched, 
Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised  P — Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  Wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  walked  with  Nature  threescore  years. 
And  offered,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 
I  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  DiyiNrrv 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  ends  employed ; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prise 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence; 
I'hat  one,  poor,  finite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  Being,  twinkling  restlessly  ! 

'  Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And  his  compeers — the  langhing  Sage  of  France. - 
('rowned  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
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With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 

In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved 

And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  conferred ;  i 

His  stooping  body  tottered  with  wreaths  of  flowers 

Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 

Tbiin  Spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree ; 

Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain,  old  Man, 

And  a  most  frivolous  people.     Him  I  mean 

Who  penned,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 

This  sorry  Legend ;  which  by  chance  we  found 

Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem, 

Among  more  innocent  rubbish.' — Speaking  thus. 

With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where,  i 

We  had  espied  the  book,  be  drew  it  forth ; 

And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed, 

At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  Man's  heart 

Of  imbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 

Restored  it  to  its  owner.     '  Gentle  Friend,' 

Herewith  he  grasped  the  Solitary's  hand, 

'  You  have  known  lights  and  guides  better  than  thesi 

Ah  !  let  not  augbt  amiss  within  dispose 

A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself. 

And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs  i 

Of  passion :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  feared. 

From  higher  judgment-seats  make  no  appearl 

To  lower;  can  you  question  that  the  soul 

Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 

To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 

By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?     In  the  ports 

Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found, 

No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 

He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life 

And  proud  insensibility  to  hope,  : 

AAonts  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  learn 

That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 

That  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  the  power 

To  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 

'O  blest  seclusion  !  when  the  mind  admits 
llie  law  of  duty  ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain. 
Linked  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice  ; 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellowed  down. 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed ;  i 

When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
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To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 

Of  imrepraved  enjojrment ;  attd  is  pleased 

To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 

Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wallflower  seents 

From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fiiUen  j»ide 

And  chambers  of  transgression,  now  forlorn. 

0,  calm  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights !  lo 

Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtained,  would  strive 

To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 

Soft,  as  may  senn,  but,  under  that  diigniae. 

Stuffed  with  the  thorny  snbatanoe  of  the  past 

For  6xed  annoyanoe ;  and  full  oft  beset 

With  floating  dreams,  black  and  disconsolate^ 

The  vapouiy  phantrans  of  futurity  ? 

'  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become  lo 

Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.     As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Bums,  like  an  unconauming  fire  of  light. 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  duaky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene.     Like  power  abides  m 

In  man's  celestial  spirit;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrance*  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment — nay,  ftom  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills. 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair,' 

The  Solitary  by  these  words  was  touched 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaimed ; 
'  But  how  begin  f  and  whence  ? — "  The  Mind  is  ftee— 
Resolve,"  the  haughty  Mwalist  would  say,  ic 

"This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand." 
Alas !  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath-shora 
His  natursl  wings ! — To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alrae 
On  stormy  waters,  tossed  in  a  Uttle  boat 
That  hol6a  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more  I 
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ReligioD  tells  c£  «mitf  Bublime 

Which  DO  conditioD  csn  preclude ;  of  One  i 

Wbo  sees  all  suSering,  comprehends  sll  wants. 

All  weakness  fathonu,  can  supply  all  needs : 

But  is  that  boun^  absolute  i — His  gifts. 

Are  thej  not,  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 

For  acts  of  service  i     Can  his  love  extend 

To  hearts  that  own  not  hitn  ?  Will  showers  of  grace. 

When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen, 

Fall  to  refresh  a  parched  and  withered  land  f 

Or  shall  the  gnwning  Spirit  cast  her  load 

At  the  Redeemer's  feet?' 

In  mefnl  tone,  t 

With  some  impatience  in  his  mien,  he  spake : 
Back  to  my  m^d  rushed  all  that  had  been  ni^ed 
To  calm  the  Sufferer  when  his  story  closed ; 
I  looked  for  counacl  as  unbending  now ; 
Bat  a  discriminating  aympathy 
Stooped  to  this  apt  reply  :— 

'  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls. 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explained ; 
And  as  we  fall  by  Tariona  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemned,  i 

Through  manifold  degrees  of  goilt  and  shame ; 
So  manifold  and  rarioua  are  the  ways 
Of  rest<««tiaii,  faahioned  to  the  stepi 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point,  attunable  by  all- 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
lies  open ;  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tendemesB  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye,  i 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  &om  heaven. 
Kindle  before  us. — Your  discourse  diis  day. 
That,  like  the  fabled  Lethe,  wished  to  fiow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivions  shades 
Of  death  utd  night,  has  caught  at  every  ttun 
The  colours  of  the  sun.     Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth. 
Which  the  imaginative  Will  upholds 
Id  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  Faculty  that  moulds,  i 

With  her  minute  and  specnlative  pains. 
Opinion,  ever  changing ! 

I  have  seen 
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A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inUud  ground,  applying  to  his  car 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-tipped  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brightened  with  joy;  for  from  within  were  heard 

Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea.  i 

Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith  j  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things; 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever<during  power; 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand. 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 

— Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  ceaie  to  feeK 

The  estate  of  man  would  he  indeed  forlorn 

If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life. 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky, 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls; 

A  temple  fromiag  of  dimensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems, — choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony. 

To  glorify  the  Eternal !     What  if  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here, — if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 

And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers, — Nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.     The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavemed  rocks; 

The  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless, 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams:  and  often,  at  the  hour 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 

One  voice— the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  c^  the  dark  blue  dome. 
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Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight — 

An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 

Faint — and  still  fainter — as  the  cry,  with  which 

Tlie  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 

Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear, 

Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seemed 

To  expire ;  yet  from  the  abyss  is  caught  again. 

And  yet  again  recovered  i 

But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  to  Nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherished  gullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
Even  here,  where  her  amenitieB  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.     Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  raztge  her  blooming  bowers,  aiul  spacious  fields, 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
Ci^,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  stta  with  ships 
Sprinkled ; — be  our  Companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  maj  eatic  woods ; 
Rouning,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear. 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense. 
With  inarticulate  language. 

For,  the  Man — 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  Forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Both  knows  and  loves  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred — needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatis6ed  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  down ; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaired, 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear, 
From  a  clear  fountain  Sowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks : 
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Until  abfaorretice  and  contempt  ore  things 

He  only  knows  by  name ,-  Rnd,  if  he  httu. 

From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  spet 

He  is  compassionate ;  and  boa  no  thought, 

No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  hit  love; 

'And  further;  by  contemplating  these  Forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  leam,  while  all  things  speak  of  man, 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws, 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
The  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.     The  hght  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmed 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  tense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auziliar  to  divine.     That  ehajige  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burthen  of  existence.     Science  then 
Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then, 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name  : 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle  ;  her  dull  eye. 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 
Id  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  esatrtwe  power. 
— So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  soul  of  things. 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and,  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is  free. 
Shall  move  unswerving,  even  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.    Whate'er  we  see. 
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Or  feel,  shall  tend  to  quicken  and  refine  ; 
Shall  fix,  in  calmer  seats  of  moral  strength, 
Earthly  desires;  and  raise,  to  loftiei  heights 
Of  divine  love,  our  intellectual  souL' 

Here  closed  the  Sage  that  eloquent  harangue, 
Poured  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous  stream, 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  Chief  discharges  from  his  hreast 
Into  the  bearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushed 
As  the  imbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods. — So  did  he  speak : 
The  words  he  uttered  shall  not  pass  away 
Dispersed,  like  music  that  the  wind  takes  up 
By  snatches,  and  lets  fall,  to  be  forgotten ; 
No— they  sank  into  me,  the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise. 
Gracing  his  doctrine  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow  ; 
Of  one  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life. 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  built. 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition ;  whence  the  Sonl, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  love. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  Sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  reached, 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  OS  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Over  the  mountaiU'Sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lightis,  his  rich  bequest; 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
— Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  bad  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  Shepherd  and  his  Mate 
Were  seen  descending: — forth  to  greet  them  ran 
Our  little  Page :  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  Matron's  countenance  may  be  read 
Plain  indication  that  the  words,  which  told 
How  that  neglected  Pensioner  was  sent 
Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave. 
Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong; 
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But  ire  are  kindly  welcomed — promptly  served 

With  ostentatious  zeal. — Along  the  floor 

Of  the  small  CotUge  in  the  lonely  Dell 

A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  lay,  i 

Stretched  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lulled  by  sound 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And,  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts. 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forge tfuloesa. 
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EAREWELL,  deep  Valley,  with  thy  one  rude  House, 
And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields, 
guardian  rocks  ! — Farewell,  attractive  seat ! 
To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 
Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veiled 
From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 
Primeval  forests  wrapped  thee  round  with  daifc 
Impenetrable  shade  ;  once  more  farewell. 
Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 

By  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things  lo 

For  quietness  profound  1 ' 

Upon  the  side 
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Of  that  brown  ridge,  sole  outlet  of  the  vale 

Which  foot  of  boldest  stranger  would  attempt, 

lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  1  breathed 

A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seemed 

Like  the  fixed  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 

Again  1  halted  with  reverted  eyes ; 

The  chain  that  would  not  slacken,  was  at  length 

Snapt, — and,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 

How  vain,  thought  1,  is  it  by  change  <^  place  at 

To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 

Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunned 

Wisely ;  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 

Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  fate 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  undisturbed  repose. 

— Knowledge,  methinks,  in  these  disordered  times, 

Should  be  ^owed  a  privilege  to  have  y 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old  ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstained 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensnred,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 

living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.     Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide !     But  happier  still 

The  Man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers  4< 

Discovered  or  invented ;  or  set  f<xth, 

!e  with  the  ways  of  truth, 
when  his  course 
Is  run,  some  faithful  euli^st  may  say. 
He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 
His  unobtrusive  merit;  but  his  life, 
Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 
That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings ;  fervent  thanks  9 

For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fixed  me  in  a  still  retreat ; 
Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost, 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought; 
With  the  ever-welcome  company  of  books  ; 
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With  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  bleaaings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along, 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  Associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
Whence  the  bare  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  Host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.     '  Nay,'  the  old  Man  said, 
'  '  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass;  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  must  Dot  part  at  this  inviting  hour.' 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant ;  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolb  back  into  the  sea. 
— ^  we  descend :  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  showed  the  valley — stretched 
In  length  before  us;  and,  not  distant  far, 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  grey  church-tower. 
Whose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted  trees. 
And  towards  a  crystal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed,  flowed 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly-winding  course; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  everywhere,  appeared 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill-sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  arrayed. 

'  As  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps,' 
Said  I,  'once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power, 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroyed  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  yon  stately  House  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell' — '  No  feudal  pomp. 
Or  power,'  replied  the  Wanderer,  '  to  that  House 
Belongs,  but  there  in  his  allotted  Home 
Abides,  from  year  to  year,  agenuine  Priest, 
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The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 

Is  styled,  when  most  afiectionktely  praised, 

The  father  of  his  people.     Such  is  he ; 

And  rich  aad  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 

Under  his  spiritual  sway.     He  hath  vouchsafed 

To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 

And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 

Hath  he  imparted — but  I  speak  of  him 

As  he  is  known  to  all. 

The  calm  delists  no 

Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  bom 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.     He  loved  the  spot— 
Who  does  not  love  bis  native  soil  f — he  prized 
The  ancient  mral  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  nnsupprest 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought  ^ 
A  character  reflected  in  himself,  lao 

With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.     This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  sight. 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  Man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages — Patrons  of  this  Cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  Vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else  130 

Have  been  bestowed,  through  course  of  common  chance. 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  Benefice.' 

This  said,  oft  pausing,  we  pursued  our  way  ; 
Nor  reached  the  village-churchyard  till  the  sun 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills, 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  Pile 
Stood  open ;  and  we  entered.     On  my  frame. 
At  Each  transition  from  the  fervid  air,  140 

A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  In  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy;  for  duration  built; 
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With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 

By  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed. 

Like  leafless  underboughs,  in  some  thick  wo*d. 

All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 

Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 

Each,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  encloied; 

Each  also  crowned  with  wingM  heads — a  pair 

Of  rudely-painted  Cherubim.     The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guiae, 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 

In  seemly  rows  ;  the  chancel  only  showed 

Some  vain  distinctions,  marks  of  earthly  state 

By  immemorial  privilege  allowed ; 

Though  with  the  Encincture's  special  sanctity 

But  ill  according.     An  heraldic  shield. 

Varying  its  tincture  with  the  changeful  light, 

Imbued  the  altar-window ;  fixed  aloft 

A  faded  hatchment  hung,  and  one  by  time 

Yet  undiscolonred.     A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined; 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  displayed 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven 

And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  efGgies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute,  by  these  various  records  c'limed, 
Duly  we  paid,  each  after  each,  and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 
Office,  alliance,  and  promotion — all 
Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates, 
Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother-church. 
And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  true.     A  braaen  plate, 
Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 
In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  crossed  the  seas 
His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 
In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 
Another  tablet  registered  the  death. 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  Knight 
Tried  in  the  sea-flghts  of  the  second  Charles. 
Near  this  brave  Knight  his  Father  lay  entombed ; 
And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 
I  read, — how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 
He  'n^  the  afllictioni  of  intestine  war 
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And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  only  solace — that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  Lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 

Endeared  to  him  for  this,  that,  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crowned  with  Heaven's  regard. 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  filled  his  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storm 

That  laid  their  country  waste.     No  need  to  speak       aoo 

Of  less  particular  notices  assigned 

To  Youth  or  Maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  Matrons  and  unwedded  Sisters  old; 

Whose  charity  «ud  goodness  were  rehearsed 

Id  modest  panegyric. 

'  These  dim  lines. 
What  would  they  tell  ? '  said  I,— but,  from  the  task 
Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative, 
With  whisper  soft  my  venerable  Friend 
Called  me ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aisle, 
I  saw  the  Tenant  of  the  lonely  vale  sio 

St«nding  apart;  with  curved  arm  reclined 
On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 
Upturned,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost 
In  some  abstraction; — gracefully  he  stood. 
The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 
That  leans  upoQ  a  monumental  urn 
In  peace,  flpm  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

HitD  from  that  posture  did  the  Seiton  rouse ; 
Who  entered,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes  aao 

That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung; 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  appointed  place.     The  pale  Recluse 
Withdrew  j  and  straight  we  followed, — to  a  spot 
Where  sun  and  shade  were  intermixed ;  for  there 
A  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 
From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 
Small  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a  light 
And  pleasant  awning.     On  the  moss-grown  wall        030 
My  ancient  Friend  and  I  together  took 
Our  seats ;  and  thus  the  Solitary  spake. 
Standing  before  us : — 

'Did  you  note  the  mien 
Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 
Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  bis  neighbour's  gi^TC, 
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Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay. 
All  uncoDcemed  as  he  would  bind  a  sheaf. 
Or  plant  a  tree  f     And  did  you  hear  bis  voice  ? 
I  was  abraptly  summoned  I^  the  sound 
From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
Which  then  were  silent;  but  crave  utterance  now. 

'Huch/  he  contioued,  with  dejected  look, 
'  Much,  yestenUy,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread. 
Hovered  above  our  destiny  on  earth  : 
But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reaUty, 
And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute  earth 
Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 
Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear. 
We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame. 
To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 
To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoined  ; 
How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line. 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset. 

Mark  the  babe 
Not  long  accustomed  to  this  breathing  world ; 
One  that  hath  barely  learned  to  shape  a  smile. 
Though  yet  irrational  of  sonl — to  grasp 
With  tiny  (inger — to  let  fall  a  tear ; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem. 
The  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man ; 
A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
His  expectations,  and  announce  bis  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  bom  to  I     In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
When  they,  who  for  this  Minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  loftiest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  Charge, 
For  this  occasion  dsiintily  adorned. 
At  the  baptismal  font.     And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
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The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 

Into  the  second  ark,  Cbrisf  s  church,  with  trust 

That  he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein  shall  float 

Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 

To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 

Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires. 

Are  all  renounced  ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 

Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  professed ; 

A  dedication  made,  a  promise  f^ven 

For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide, 

And  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 

In  holiness  and  truth.' 

'  You  cannot  blame,' 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
'Rites  which  attest  that  Man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low  ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry  ; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  Soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost, 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope. 
Recovered ;  or,  if  hitherto  unlcnown, 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gained.' 

'  I  blame  them  not,'  he  calmly  answered — '  no ; 
The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  the  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uneensured  ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank. — But,  oh  ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  Angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
1^  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power, — 
Iliat  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps; 
That  tempts,  emboldens — for  a  time  sustains. 
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And  then  betrajs ;  accuses  and  inflicts 

Remorseless  puniahment;  and  so  retreads 

The  inevitable  circle :  better  far 

Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace. 

By  foresight,  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  1 

'  Philosophy  !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name 
Religion !  with  thy  statelier  retinue, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  or  of  fmnest  trust — 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seited,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  you 
High-titled  Powers,  am  1  constrained  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  the  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretched  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  yonr  triumphs  f  your  domiafon  where  i 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmed  ? 
— Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  enquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform  ; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  Souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified? — If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazaled  vritb  the  glare  of  praise. 
Who  shall  be  named — in  the  resplendent  l^e 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  faith,  wherever  fixed. 
For  one  day's  little  compass,  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  imsanctioned  fear  f ' 

'  If  this  be  so, 
And  Man,'  said  I,  'be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  inlirm;  then,  he  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
— Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
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For,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ground,  neb  tboughta 

Riae  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 

By  natural  exhalation.     With  the  dead 

In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 

Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 

Of  smooth  and  solemnised  complacencies, 

Bj  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 

Profession  mocks  peribrmance  ?     Earth  is  sick. 

And  Heaven  is  weaiy,  of  the  hollow  words 

Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk     38a 

Of  truth  and  justice.     Turn  to  private  Ufe 

And  social  neighbourhood  ;  look  we  to  ourselves ; 

A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 

For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  cheered  ! 

How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 

And  still  remain  self-governed,  and  apart, 

Dke  this  onr  honoured  Friend ;  and  thence  acquire 

Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline, 

That  promisea  to  the  end  a  blest  old  age  I' 

'  Yet,'  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaimed         390 
The  Solitary, '  in  the  hfe  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  Flection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.     Grant  that  Spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast. 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  Summer's  long  rich  day. 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  expressed  ? 
And  mellow  Autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit. 
Where  is  she  imaged  .>  in  what  favoured  clime  401 

Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
— Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  missed,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him  ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves, 
Foretelling  aged  Winter's  desolate  sway.  410 

'  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley  !     Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within ; 
Embosomed  happiness,  and  pUdd  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  Uie  day  were  met 
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With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 

Who  walk  this  favoured  ground.     But  chance-regards, 

And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears. 

These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 

Of  the  encomiums  by  my  Friend  pronounced  430 

On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 

To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 

And  Doiseless  commonwealth.     The  simple  race 

Of  momitaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 

From  foul  temptatioos,  and  by  constant  care 

Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 

Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  lot 

With  little  mitigation.     They  escape. 

Perchance,  the  heavier  woes  of  guilt ;  feel  not 

The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness :  430 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 

Is  fashioned  like  an  ill-constructed  tale; 

That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires, 

Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes. 

And  pleasant  interests — for  the  sequel  leaving 

Old  things  repeated  with  diminished  grace ; 

And  all  the  laboured  novelties  at  best 

Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 

Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring.' 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse,         440 
The  reverend  Pastor  toward  the  churchyard  gate 
Approached ;  and,  with  a  mild  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  Friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.     With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevailed. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanished,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferred  him  to  the  flying  clouds. 
Or  the  least  penetrable  hiding-place  450 

In  his  own  valley's  rocky  guardianship. 
— For  me,  I  looked  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased  : 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  marked 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.     To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age, 
One  might  be  likened :  flourishing  appeared, 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime, 
The  other — ^Uke  a  stately  sycamore,  4^ 

That  spreads,  in  gentle  pomp,  its  honied  shade. 
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A  gener&l  greeting  w«a  exchanged ;  and  toon 
The  Pastor  learned  that  bis  approach  bad  given 
A  welcome  intemiptioii  to  discoune 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad. — 'Is  Man 
A  child  of  hope  ?     Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hain  he  grey. 
Perforce?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  f    Doth  the  will  47a 

Acknowledge  reason's  law  f    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  bettor  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  paJDS 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life. 
Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
— Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  ore  the  points,'  the  Wanderer  said,  'on  which  480 
Our  inquest  turns. — Accord,  good  Sir  !  the  tight 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  stilled  and  cheered.' 

'  Our  nature,'  said  the  Priest,  in  mild  reply, 
'  Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom :  they  perceive. 
With  andistempered  and  unclouded  spirit. 
The  object  as  it  is ;  but,  for  ourselves. 
That  speculative  height  me  may  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own ;  and  we  490 

Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  fiir. 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain — 
Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep — 
As  virtue's  self;  like  virtoe  is  beset 
With  snares ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 
Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 
Blind  were  we  without  these :  through  these  alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern 
Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 
Indifferent  judges.     'Spite  of  proudest  boast,  500 

Reason,  best  reason,  is  to  imperfect  man 
An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim  ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power. 
Still  to  be  courted — never  to  be  won. 
— Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself; 
What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturbed ; 
That  is  transported  to  excess ;  that  yearns. 
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Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  mucfa ; 

Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils; 

BatteDs  OR  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair?  510 

Thus  comprehension  fails,  and  truth  is  miaaed ; 

Thus  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 

Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtle  injury  lurks 

Within  the  vei;  faculty  of  sighL 

'  Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support. 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  can  strictllest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths,  500 

Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
1b  too  inUrm  to  reach.     But,  waiving  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness,  through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range. 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul. 
Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheerless  view ; 
Even  as  the  same  is  looked  at,  or  approached.  530 

Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  fields  are  white 
With  new-fallen  snow,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gained  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard,  filled 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  unillumined,  blank,  and  dreary,  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart.     Go  forward,  and  look  back  ; 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of  light,         540 
Of  hfe,  of  love,  and  gladness,  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which,  unescluded  in  their  fall. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power ; 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful : — vanished  is  the  pall 
That  averspread  and  chilled  the  sacred  turf. 
Vanished  or  hidden;  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some,  too  lightly  minded,  might  appear  550 

A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
— ^This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 
Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
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dupect! 

Cold,  bdUcd,  blank,  from  hope  and  joj  Ghot  oat; 
The  other,  which  the  raj  divine  hath  touched, 
Beplete  with  vivid  {vomise,  bright  as  spring.' 

<  We  Me,  then,  as  we  feel,'  the  Wanderer  thai 
With  a  complacent  animatioD  spake, 
'And  in  your  judgment.  Sir !  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  <^  naked  reason.     Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  ; 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undisturbed  proportiMis ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  yon  deem,  to  vital  accidents; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fixed  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.     With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salate  these  sentiments  confirmed 
By  your  tuithority-     But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument ;  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?  how  shall  man  unite 
With  self-fo^etting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth-deipising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  I ' 

'  The  way,'  said  1,  '  to  court,  if  not  obtain 
The  ingenuooB  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright; 
This,  in  the  Itmely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  trained,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift     But,  after  all, 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  bouse  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent  I     How  little  can  be  known — 
Tliis  is  the  wise  man's  sigh ;  how  far  we  err — 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang  I 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course ; 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplexed  by  doubt, 
And  nnincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may, 
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Pace  to  and  fro,  Irom  mom  till  even-tide. 

The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil  ( 

For  daily  bread.' 

'  Yes,'  buoyantly  exclaimed 
The  pale  Recluse — 'praise  to  the  sturdy  plougb, 
And  patient  spade ;  praise  to  the  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  he  hailed 
With  honour;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart !  - 1 

— Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance ;  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce, 
But  for  the  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  bumble  birthright  rest  content  t 

— Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it ! ' 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  Man's  cheek;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passed  away.     Said  he, 
'That  which  we  feel  we  utter;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.     For  our  relief 
You,'  to  the  Pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
'  Have  kindly  interposed.     May  I  entreat 
Yoiu*  further  help  ?     The  mine  of  real  life  ( 

Dig  for  US  ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchemists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.     There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watched  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart : 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.     Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  you  hanging  field ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes,  ( 

For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasture ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
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Fenced  round  with  glittering  Uurel ;  or  in  that 

Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 

Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 

And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 

Your  instances;  for  they  are  both  best  known. 

And  bj  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 

Epitomise  the  life ;  pronounce,  you  can,  6 

Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 

Who,  from  ijieir  lowly  mansions  hither  brought. 

Beneath  this  torf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet : 

So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved  ; 

And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  leam 

To  prize  the  breath  rve  share  tvitk  human  kind  ; 

Jndiooi  upon  the  dust  of  man  jvith  one.' 

The  Priest  replied — '  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting — else  the  task  t 

Wonid  be  most  grateful.     True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past ; 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone  ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  Soul,  revealed  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give, 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults. 
One  picture  from  the  living. 

You  behold,  ( 

High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain,  dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deemed — a  sleeping  sunbeam ; 
But  'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground, 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones  ( 

The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  ch<Men, 
For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen!     But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipped  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green  fields ; 

S-K 
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And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 

To  those  who  occupy  &nd  till  the  ground,  & 

High  on  that  mountain  where  they  long  have  dwelt 

A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 

A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot. 

By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  front. 

Backed  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 

Of  birch-trees  waves  over  the  chimoey-top; 

A  rough  abode— in  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border-war 

Might  have  been  wished  for  and  contrived,  to  elude 

The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  their  need  7 

Suffices ;  and  un^iaken  bears  the  assault 

Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South-west 

In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 

— Alone  within  her  solitary  hut; 

There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields. 

At  any  moment  may  the  Dome  be  found. 

True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 

And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.     She  beguiles 

By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 

The  summer's  day,  and  winter's ;  with  success  7 

Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 

Even  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 

Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 

From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns; 

And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 

With  evening  cheerfulness.     In  powers  of  mind. 

In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 

Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair  : 

But  true  humility  descends  from  heaven ; 

And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  &llen  on  them ;      7: 

Abundant  recompense  for  eveiy  want. 

— Stoc^  from  your  height,   ye  proud,  and  copy 

these! 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling-place,  can  hear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace; 
And  recommending  for  their  mutual  need, 
Foi^veness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity  1 ' 

'  Much  was  I  pleased,'  the  grey-haired  Wooderer 
said, 
'When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  first 
Yon  turned ;  and  yet  more  pleased  have  from  your 
lipa  7 
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Gkthered  this  fair  report  of  thena  who  dwell 

In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  course 

Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 

A  tired  way-faring  man,  once  /  was  brought 

While  traversing  alone  yon  mountain-pasi. 

Dark  on  my  road  the,  autumnal  evening  fell. 

And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom. 

So  huardous  that  feet  and  hands  became 

Guides  better  than  mine  eyes— until  a  light 

High  in  the  gloom  appeared,  too  high,  methought,     740 

For  human  habitation ;  but  I  longed 

To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 

I  looked  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 

On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant  lamp, 

And  saw  the  light — now  lized — and  shifting  now — 

Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 

Of  never-varying  motion,  to  and  fro. 

It  is  no  night-fire  of  the  naked  hills. 

Thought  I — some  friendly  covert  must  be  near. 

With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps  750 

I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light ; 

J^  to  myself!  but  to  the  heart  of  her 

Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hill, 

(The  same  kind  Matron  whom  your  tongue  hath  praised) 

Alarm  and  disappointment!     The  alarm 

Ceased,  when  she  learned   through  what    mishap    I 

came. 
And  by  what  help  had  gained  those  distant  fields. 
Drawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  aery  height. 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood. 
Or  paced  the  ground — to  guide  her  Husband  bcHue,  760 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kenned  a&r; 
An  anxious  duty  !  which  the  lofty  site. 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths. 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  night  lies    black  upon    the  ground.      "  But 

Come,"  said  the  Matron,  "to  our  poor  abode; 

Those  dark  rocks  hide  it ! "     Entering,  I  beheld 

A  blazing  fire — beside  a  cleanly  hearth 

Sate  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  asked,  770 

The  Dame  returned. 

Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hutd 
Its  wuted  spleadonr  to  repair,  the  door 
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Opened,  aad  she  re-entered  with  glad  looks. 

Her  Helpmate  following.     Hoapitahle  fare, 

Frank  coaversation,  made  the  evening's  treat : 

Need  a  bewildered  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 

But  more  was  given ;  I  studied  as  we  sate 

By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  Man's  form,  and  face 

Not  less  thao  beautiful ;  an  open  brow  780 

Of  undisturbed  humanity;  a  cheek 

Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 

Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 

But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse. 

Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 

A  tardy  apprehension.     From  a  fount 

Lost,  thought  I,  in  the  obscurities  of  time, 

But  honoured  once,  those  features  and  that  mien 

May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 

In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued,  790 

Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 

A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 

Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 

This  pleasing  fancy  (cherished  and  upheld 

By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 

From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 

As  books  record,  and  even  the  careless  mind 

Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 

Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

*  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day,  Boo 

1  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  Host, 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.     "  Three  dark  mid-winter  months 
Pass,"  said  the  Matron,  "  and  I  never  see. 
Save  when  the  sabbath  brings  its  kind  release, 
My  helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.     He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the  bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide  810 

Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  maay ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comforters — my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  1  read ; 
With  him  can  talk ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
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And  if  the  bluEtering  wind  that  drives  the  clonds       6m 

Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door. 

And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit ; — 

But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support. 

My  comfort : — would  that  they  were  oftener  fixed 

On  what,  for  guidance  in  the  way  that  leads 

To  heaven,  I  know,  by  my  Redeemer  taught." 

The  Matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 

To  exclaim — "  O  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 

Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! — 

While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  clogged    S30 

By  ease  and  leisure ;  by  the  very  wealth 

And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor  ; 

White  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path. 

And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light ; 

For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag ; 

For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 

And  every  sabbath-day  its  golden  sun."  ' 

'  Yes ! '  said  the  Solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seemed  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
'The  untutored  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct,      840 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line,  her  nest 
Fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake, 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not ;  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  likened  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  Individual  doth  confer, 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  trained 
To  use  of  reason.     And,  I  own  that,  tired 
Of  the  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage  850 

.  With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuffed. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  far  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope, 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  love  to  heat  of  those,  who,  not  contending 
Nor  summoned  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize, 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim. 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues  e6o 

And  hindrances  with  which  they  stand  beset. 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
1  knew  a  Scottish  Peasant  who  possessed 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumbered  ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  aitd  size,  that  lay 
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Scattered  about  under  the  mouldering  wstls 

Of  ft  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 

In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance, 

As  if  the  moon  had  showered  them  down  in  spite. 

But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  wag  scared  B70 

By  these  obstructions,  '*'  round  the  shady  stones 

A  fertilising  moisture,"  said  the  Swain, 

"  Gathers,  and  is  preserved  ;  and  feeding  dews 

And  damps,  through  all  the  draughty  summer  day 

From  out  their  substance  issuing,  maintain 

Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  springs  up 

So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  mine  I " 

But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least, 

The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 

That  yields  such  kindly  product.     He,  whose  bed       880 

Perhaps  yoD  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  Pensioner 

Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 

Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  qniet,  he. 

If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 

Of  rustic  loneliness :  that  grey-haired  Orphan — 

So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 

No  parent  was — feelingly  (»uld  have  told. 

In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 

Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice; 

Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  ciure.  89a 

— But  your  compliance.  Sir !  with  our  request 

My  words  too  long  have  hindered.' 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  Pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking ;  '  Where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock 
Gathered  together  in  their  peacefnl  fold  ? ' 
He  paused — and  having  Ufted  up  his  eyes  900 

To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake : — 

'To  a  mysteriously-united  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate;  to  Death  and  Life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction ;  consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross; 
Hallowed  to  revelation;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates ;  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination ; — above  all,  910 
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To  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided. 

Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 

And  rec^tacle,  open  to  the  good 

And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 

In  which  tbey  Gad  an  equal  reating-plaee : 

Even  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 

And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale, 

Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 

Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 

Within  the  bosom  of  jon  crystal  Lake,  ga 

And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 

'And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we  that  know, 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk, 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  covered 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loth  and  slow  to  come  !     A  battle-field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  makes  a  strange  spectacle  ! 
A  dismal  prospect  yields  the  wild  shore  strewn  93 

With  wrecks,  and  trod  by  feet  of  young  and  old 
Wandering  about  in  miserable  search 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer !     Ah !  who  would  think 
That  all  the  scattered  subjects  which  compose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes — these  wretched,  these  deprsved. 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppreet ;  94 

Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word. 
And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroyed — 
Were  of  one  species  with  the  sheltered  few. 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 
Lodged,  in  a  dear  appropriated  spot. 
This  file  of  infants;  some  that  never  breathed 
The  vital  air;  others,  which,  though  allowed 
That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 
Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite  9S 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  the  arma 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 
These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart; 
And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little^ine 
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Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  rose 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheeks ; 

The  thioking,  thoughtless,  school-boy ;  the  bold  youth 

Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid  960 

Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 

Are  opening  round  her;  those  of  middle  age. 

Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand. 

Like  pillars  fixed  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 

And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 

That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decayed 

And  burthensome  ;  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 

Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 

The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 

The  earliest  summoned  and  the  longest  spared —       970 

Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 

Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 

As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 

Society  were  touched  with  kind  concern. 

And  gentle  "  Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  die ; " 

Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 

Observed  the  liberating  stroke — and  blessed. 

'And  whence  that  tribute?  wherefore  these  regards? 
Not  from  the  naked  Heart  alone  of  Man 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  earth  98a 

As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears. 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness) — No,*  the  philosophic  Priest 
Continued,  ''tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pure ; 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  rendered  prone,  can  upward  look  to  heaven ; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive  990 

The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the  Wonn, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail ; 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  fostered,  thus  maintained  ; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks. 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things. 
Embodied  and  established  these  nigh  truths  1000 

In  solemn  institutions : — men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality 
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The  being  one,  and  one  the  element. 

There  lies  the  ch&nnel,  and  origins!  bed, 

From  the  beginning,  hollowed  out  and  scooped 

For  Man's  affections — else  betrayed  and  lost. 

And  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite ! 

This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 

Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 

Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse.  loio 

The  faith  partaking  of  those  holy  times, 

Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 

Divine  or  human  ;  exercised  in  pain. 

In  strife,  in  tribulation ;  and  ordained, 

If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 

Tliroagn  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy.' 
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T  T  AIL  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped— to  gird 
I    \_    An  English  Sovereign's  brow !  and  to  the  throne 
Wfaereon  he  sits  1     Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
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— Hail  to  the  State  of  England !     And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
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Made  to  the  apiritual  fabric  of  her  Church  ; 
Founded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  Martyidom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved.     The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained. 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  fitvoured  Land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 

And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers. 
And  spires  whose  '  silent  finger  points  to  heaven  ' ; 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams — may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 
— Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 
Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 
And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow. 
Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 
(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  the  mind 
Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 
Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wilds. 

The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 
Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 
Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 
Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed ; 
Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 
Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguished  day 
Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 
Which  makes  the  sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 
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OfblessM  angels,  pitying  Immui  cares. 
— And,  «8  on  earth  it  if  the  doom  of  truth 
To  be  perpetually  attacked  by  foes 
Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 
For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoronghly  disciplined  ;  nor  (if  in  course 
Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 
Cause  ahonld  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven  avert !     60 
To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sires 
Degenerate;  who,  constrained  to  wield  the  swoid 
Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust; 
And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire,    ~  ' 
So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied  : 
Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 
But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 
With  their   last  breath,  from   out   the    Broouldering 
flame,  70 

The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  bad  earned. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

Even  such  a  Man  (inheriting  the  seal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating, — a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion  and  her  genuine  frmts)  80 

Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality. 
Exalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised;  and  to  the  highest,  last; 
The  htad  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths,— 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquered  and  lecured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  foith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 

Of  reverence  done  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  go 

The  Pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground ; 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressed  with  awe. 
But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness ; 
Then  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  spake. 
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'At  mom  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain. 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  marked 
A  Visitor — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowera ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear. 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred.' 

The  Solitary  answered :  '  Such  a  Form 
Full  well  I  recollect.     We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  the  Intruder  seemed 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  passed,  like  shadows.     1  have  heard. 
From  my  good  Host,  that  being  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love,  he  scaled  the  rocksj 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods. 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  eure  his  malady  .' ' 

The  Vicar  smiled, — 
'  Alas  !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here :  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined.' 

'  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief  ? '  the  Solitary  asked, 
'  Do  not  believe  it ;  never  could  that  be  I ' 

'  He  loved,'  the  Vioar  answered,  'deeply  loved, 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently  ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected,  yea  repelled;  and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  Beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
Thai  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in ; — but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  wooed 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope  ; 
Then,  Pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  Sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  Maid  was  gone  I 
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Had  vanished  froin  his  prospects  and  desires ; 

Not  bj  translatJMi  to  the  heavenly  choir 

Who  have  pat  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no ! 

She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, —  140 

"  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,"  he  cried, 

"  His  lot  and  heis,  as  misery  must  be  mine ! " 

'Sach  was  that  strong  concussion  ;  but  the  Man, 
Who    trembled,    trunk    and    limbs,    like    some    huge 

oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  com  position  gentle  and  sedate. 
And,  in  its  movements,  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long-forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchained  by  science  he  had  loved  150 

To  bend,  he  stoutly  re-addressed  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  Uiat  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.     Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appeared 
1^11  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 
To  tinge  his  cheek  ;  and  through  his  frame  it  crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconcealable ; 
Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove  ite 

Discoloured,  then  divested. 

'Tis  affirmed 
By  poets  skilled  in  nature's  secret  ways 
That  Love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery : — and  the  good  Man  lacked  not  friends 
Who  strove  to  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed. 
"Go  to  the  hills,"  said  one,  "remit  a  while 
This  baneful  diligence : — at  early  mom 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  woods; 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell,  170 

By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed. 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  plucked  as  tbey  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and  peace." 
The  attempt  was  made ; — 'tis  needless  to  report 
How  hopelessly ;  but  innocence  is  strong. 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven ; 
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Th»t  opens,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 
Within  the  soul,  fouotains  of  grace  divine ; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 
To  Nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 
By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 
To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore ; 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above ;  or  pure 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread.' 

'Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,'  exclaimed 
The  Wanderer, '  I  infer  that  he  was  healed 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed.* 

'You  do  not  err:  the  powers,  that  had  been  lost 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regained ; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed ;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  established  ;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored. — But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  hia  strength. 
Hastily  smitten  by  a  fever's  force; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  bad  loved  in  passion ;  and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  but  one,  request ; 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized ; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants, 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  vari«HU  fluctuations  in  the  breast; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquered,  and  in  tranquillity  re  tuned  ! 

'Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  liea 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.     A  place  there  is 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore  :  they  tried,  were  foiled — 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts, 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unseconded,  uncountenanced  ;  then,  aa  time 
Pasted  on,  while  still  hia  lonely  efforts  found 
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No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length. 

By  many  pitied,  aa  insane  of  mind ; 

By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 

Of  subterranesQ  Spirits  feeding  hope 

By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound  ; 

Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroyed. 

— But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured  330 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  years, 

The  mountain's  entrails  offered  to  his  view 

And  trembling  grasp  the  long-deferred  reward. 

Not  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discovery  I     But  our  Swain, 

A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gained, 

Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  proeperous  fortune.     On  the  fields  he  looked 

Witii  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought. 

Wishes  and  endless  schemes ;  by  daylight  walked      a^ 

Giddy  and  restless;  ever  and  anon 

QuaETed  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups ; 

And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  ! 

He  vanished ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

The  path  remains  that  linked  his  cottage-door 

To  the  mine's  mouth ;  a  long  and  slanting  track, 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side, 

Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain,  350 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 

Shalt  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away ; 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event. 

The  Path  of  Perseverance.' 

'Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,'  exclaimed  the  Wanderer,  '  oh  ! 
Do  thou  direct  it !    "To  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
la  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope; 
That,  like  this  Labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way, 
"  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified  "  ;  ate 

Grant  to  the  wise  Au  firmness  of  resolve  I ' 

'That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,'  said  the  Priest, 
'Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile. 
Ambitiously  collected.     Yet  the  sigh, 
Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  alt. 
Wherever  laid,  who  liriog  Cell  below 
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Their  virtue's  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  of  pain 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests ; 
Him,  farther  off;  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid  ; 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalkl 

He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipped 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  grey, 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  Folly  hath  usurped 
The  natural  crown  that  sage  Experience  wears. 
Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn. 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possessed 
Or  could  perform  ;  a  zealous  actor,  hired 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier,  sworn 
Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise — 
Such  was  he ;  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 
Two  several  souls  alternately  bad  lodged, 
Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  Youth  put  on ; 
And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiiy  cage, 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruflled  lake. 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.     Not  a  leaf, 
That  flutters  on  the  bough,  lighter  than  he ; 
And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 
More  winningly  reserved  !     If  ye  enquire 
How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 
Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice ; 
'Twas  Nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity, 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 
Hence,  for  this  Favourite — lavishly  endowed 
With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit, 
While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 
Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 
And  skill  in  letters — every  fancy  shaped 
Fair  expectations;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 
Capacious  field  forth  went  the  Adventurer,  there 
Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlooked. 
Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes. 
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Cherished  for  him,  he  suffered  to  depart, 

Like  blighted  buds;  or  clouds  that  mimicked  land 

Before  t^e  sailor's  eje;  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  decked  the  morning  grass ;  or  aught 

That  mu  attractive,  and  hath  ceased  to  be  ! 

'  Yet,  when  this  Prodigal  returned,  the  rites 
Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestowed,  jao 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterred, 
Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 
Within  his  Father's  gates. — Whence  came  he  i — clothed 
In  tattered  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bama 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  vrtde-storing  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  Irom  these  bare  haunts,  to  which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health,  330 

The  wreck  of  gaiety !     But  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renewed 
Hu  suit  to  Fortune;  and  she  smUed  again 
Upon  a  fickle  Ingrate.     Thrice  he  rose, 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.     For  he — whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies  touched 
In  glittering  htdls — was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice.  340 

Who  happier  for  the  moment — who  more  blithe 
Tbta  this  fallen  Spirit  P  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit;  then,  all  enchained 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
Id  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fame  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  Fiend 
Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats,  350 

For  knavish  purposes  !     The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice. 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might, 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
— Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
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Id  «an  that  reliehed  the  report; — but  all  3 

Wu  from  his  Pftrents  happUy  concealed ; 

Who  saw  enough  for  bhinie  and  pitying  lore. 

They  aUo  were  permitted  to  receive 

His  last,  repentant  breath ;  and  closed  his  eyes. 

No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 

Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 

Of  a  yonng  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched, 

Though  from  another  sprung,  different  in  kind  : 

Where  he  hod  hved,  and  could  not  cease  to  live, 

Distracted  in  propensity ;  content  3 

With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill  ; 

And  yet  in  both  rejoicing ;  man  unblest ; 

Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 

Tilt  his  deliverance,  when  Mercy  made  him 

One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  that  sleep.' 

'  Tis  strange,'  observed  the  Solitary,  'strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  leas  than  pitiful. 
That  In  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  ahaise      3 
To  the  parental  door;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.     He  could  not  pine 
Through  lack  of  converse ;  no — he  must  have  fooad 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech. 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-reviewed. 
Self-catechised,  gelf-punished. — Some  there  are 
Wbo,  drawing  near  their  final  hcmie,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reached. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship  3 

Of  kindred  mould. >— Such  haply  here  are  laid  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Priest, '  the  Genius  of  our  bilb — 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny — doth  sometimes  lure. 
Even  by  his  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  iree,  4c 

Helps  to  internal  ease.     Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse;  but  as  their  stay  was  Mef, 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
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Snrrivea,  for  worthy  mention,  of  «  pair 

Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  sevend  fittes, 

Meeting  as  stran^n,  in  a  petty  town 

Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 

Of  this  f&r-winding  vale,  remained  u  friends 

IVue  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  bones  in  trust   410 

To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 

With  unescutcheoned  privacy  interred 

Far  from  the  family  vault. — A  Chieftain  one 

By  right  of  birth;  within  whose  spotless  breast 

The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  burned : 

He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  hailed 

The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  fori^e 

Of  anus,  the  crown  which  bigoti?  hod  lost, 

Aroused  his  clan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head, 

With  his  brave  sword  endeavoured  to  prevent  400 

Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.     Escaped 

Prom  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 

He  fied ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 


Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 

'  The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fixed  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There,  where  they  placed  them  who  in  conscienee  prized 
The  new  Buccession,  as  a  line  of  kings  431 

Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  bark 
Ou  the  distempered  dood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  not,  soon 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.     He — who  oft. 
Beneath  the  battlements  and  stately  trees  44a 

That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  otlier  truths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied — 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness. 
When  he  had  cmshed  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.     Fruitless  was  the  attempt : 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear,  450 
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The  vanquished  Whig,  under  a  borrowed  name, 

g'or  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
aunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  those  untravelled  Wilds ; 
In  which  the  Scottish  Laird  had  long  possessed 
An  undisturbed  abode.     Here,  then,  tiiey  met. 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian !     You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe  4^ 

Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustained. 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause ;  no, — I  have  heard 
My  reverend  Father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  filled^ 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife ; 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church ; 
And  vexed  the  market-place.     But  in  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought, 
Witli  little  change  of  general  sentiment,  47a 

Such  leaning  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship; 
Ajtd  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more, 

'A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthened  walks 
This  Churchyard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  come 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  linked 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway  4^0 

Over  both  minds,  when  they  mvhile  had  marked 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air ; — the  spirit  of  hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that — spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  dispute. 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things. 
Earth  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create — 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  fbrgetfulness, 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred, 
Which  else  Uie  Christian  virtue  might  have  claimed. 

'There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen   491 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting-place. 
But  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay. 
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They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 

Upon  its  site,  a  di&l,  that  might  stand 

For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 

As  their  owd  private  monument:  for  this 

Was  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wished  500 

(And  Heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish  the  desire) 

Tliat,  undivided,  their  remains  should  tie. 

So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 

Yon  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of  steps 

That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 

A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 

To  suit  this  place  ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 

Of  rustic  homeliness;  they  only  aimed 

To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 

Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon  510 

The  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 

Winds  an  inscriptive  legend.'— At  these  words 

Thither  we  turned ;  and  gathered,  as  we  read, 

The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couched : 

'  TimejiUi  ;  His  hU  melancholy  tatk 

To  brmg,  <md  bear  away,  delunve  kopa. 

And  reproduce  the  troublet  he  destroy*. 

Bid,  wldle  hit  bUndnest  thus  u  occupied, 

Dueenang  Mortal  I  do  thou  terve  the  teill 

Of  Timet  eternal  Matter,  and  thai  peace,  jio 

JVhich  the  morld  roantt,  thall  be  for  thee  confirmed  ! ' 

'Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered  Muse,' 
Exclaimed  the  Sceptic, '  and  the  strain  of  thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language; — the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
SpMks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect. 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant. 
Even  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow-men,  S3° 

Who,  oBering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  "  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,"  cut  off* 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
Their  life's  appointed  prison ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set, 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.     Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chained 
To  the  bare  rock,  on  frozen  Caucasus ;  540 

The  vulture,  the  inexhaustible  repast 
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Drawn  from  his  vitala  ?    Say  wh*t  meant  the  woes 

By  Tantalus  entailed  upon  his  race. 

And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  i 

Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths. 

Tremendous  truths !  familiar  to  the  men 

Of  long-past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 

Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  grey 

For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged ;  convert 

The  crook  into  a  sceptre ;  give  the  pomp  s 

Of  circumstance ;  and  here  the  tragic  Muse 

Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 

Amid  the  groves,  under  the  shadowy  hilb. 

The  generations  are  prepared  ;  the  pangs. 

The  internal  pangs,  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 

Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 

Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny.' 

'Though,'  said  the  Priest  in  answer,  'these  be 

Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 

We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trast  5 

Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 

That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 

With  mysteries ; — for,  if  Faith  were  left  untried, 

How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 

Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  escellence — that  ranks 

Among  the  first  of  Powers  and  Virtues — proved  ^ 

Our  system  is  not  fashioned  to  preclude 

That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask  ; 

And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 

Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes  s; 

And  strange  disasters ;  but  I  pass  them  by, 

Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hushed  in  peace. 

— Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 

Of  Man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 

By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice  : 

For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 

And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  life 

And  nnaffecting  manners  might  at  once 

Be  recognised  by  all — '     '  Ah  !  do  not  think,' 

The  Wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaimed,  51 

'  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain, 

(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ?— gain  of  what  ? — for  whom  ?) 

Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 

Your  own  pure  spirit.     Not  a  step  we  look  for 

In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 

Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires. 
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And  mortal  ignoruice  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else.' 

■  True,'  aaid  the  Solitary, '  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity.  se° 

Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  Nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins ;  but  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  ezbalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  spsfkling  where  it  runs. 
Or  tne  pellucid  lake.' 

'Small  risk,'  said  I, 
*  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur ;  tioo 

Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth  ; 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise, 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not. 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautifbl  and  green, 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface,  almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  Dalesmen  trust        6ia 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 
To  oral  record,  and  the  silent  heart; 
Depositories  Csithfnl  and  more  kind 
Than  fondest  epitaph  :  for,  if  those  fail. 
What    boots    the    sculptured    tomb?     And  who  can 

blame. 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence ;  if,  from  such  source, 
Tlie  practice  flow, — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  i 

Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring  6m 

From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power. 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  eartb>  and  human  nature's  mortal  port. 


In  courting  notice ;  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth  ; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives. 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfilled. 
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And  suSeriogs  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part,  630 

Tbough  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 

Among  those  fairrecitals  also  range. 

Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 

And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 

Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compassed  round 

With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt. 

It  was  no  momentary  happiness 

To  bave  one  Enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 

In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard ; 

Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces  640 

Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown  ; 

Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 

With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 

Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 

Of  amity  and  gratitude.' 

'  Thus  sanctioned/ 
The  Pastor  said, '  I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant;  love,  esteem, 
And  admiration ;  lifting  up  a  veil, 

A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts  650 

Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladdened  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood, 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.     And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  shall  be  singled  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice,  else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute. 

And  yet  there  are,     fi6o 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For,  strength  to  persevere  and  to  snpport, 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul — 
Are  oft-times  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  courae : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  grey  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream  670 

Than  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate  onappalled 
Whoe'er  may  sink,  or  rise — to  sink  again. 
As  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 
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•There,*  taid  the  Vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
'  A  womaB  rests  in  peace ;  surpassed  by  few 
In  power  of  miDd,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine;  her  head  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  earth. 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walked  68i 

For  ever  musing.     Sunken  were  her  eyes  ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  lighL — While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale. 
Towered  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfurnished 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved.  690 

Even  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queen, 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simple  sports. 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind, 
Had  crossed  her  only  to  be  shunned  with  scorn. 
— Ob !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthralled, 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude. 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate  I 
Such  doom  was  hers ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface  700 

Those  brighter  images  by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stats 
That  occupy  their  places,  and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oA  bedimmed  by  haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguished,  nor  impaired. 

'Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtained 
Role  over  her,  and  vexed  her  daily  life  ; 
An  unremitting,  avaricious  thrift ; 

And  a  strange  liiraldom  of  maternal  love,  710 

That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite, 
Bonnd — by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn. 
Constrained  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  shame  concealed — 
To  a  poor  dissolute  Son,  her  only  child. 
— Her  wedded  days  had  opened  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.     What  could  she  perform 
To  shake  the  burthen  oSt    Ah  !  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mosed,  resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve ;  jao 
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The  hand  grew  slack  in  alms-giving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven's  blessing 
Not  seeking  m>m  that  source,  she  placed  her  trust 
In  ccaseieM  pains — and  strictest  parsimony 
Which  sternly  hoarded  all  that  could  be  spared, 
From  each  day's  need,  out  of  each  day's  least  gain. 

'Thus  all  was  re-established,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end. 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught  73^ 

So  placid,  BO  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  her  heart  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  1  oft  compared 
To  the  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  a  rocky  mountain,  buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chained ; 
But  never  to  be  charmed  to  gentleness ; 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  tathoming.  740 

'A  sudden  illness  seised  her  in  the  strength 
Of  Ufe's  autumnal  season.-~ShAll  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 
To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thought ; 
But  fretted,  vexed,  and  wrought  upon,  almost 
To  anger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxing  power. 
As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 
She  prayed,  she  moaned ; — her  husband's  sister  watched 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ;  750 

And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears !     "  And  must  she  rule," 
This  was  the  death-doomed  Woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  "and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  1  am  gone  ? 
Tend  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  own  !  " 
Enough ; — I  fear,  too  much. — One  vernal  evening, 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength, 
I  well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  door 
Alone,  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye  760 

Turned  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  a  voice 
Roused  me,  her  voice  ;  it  said,  "That  glorious  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
'   As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
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And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows."    With  a  sigh 

She  spake,  yet,  I  believe,  not  un sustained 

By  faith  in  glory  that  shall  far  transcend 

Aught  by  these  perisbable  heavens  disclosed 

To  sight  or  mind.     Nor  less  than  care  divine  770 

Is  divine  mercy.     She,  who  had  rebelled. 

Was  into  tneelcness  softened  and  subdued; 

Did,  after  trials  not  in  vain  prolonged, 

With  resignation  sink  into  the  grave ; 

And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 

And  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven, 

Tho',  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep  awe.' 


The  Vicar  paused ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone-seat,  tixed  in  the  Churchyard  wall ; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part  780 

Offering  a  sunny  resting-place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  House  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Beneath  the  shade  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

'  As,  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Iamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour;  the  small  heap  79a 

Speaks  for  itself;  an  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
liie  sheltering  hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks, 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  and  distt^ned     floo 
The  spoUess  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallowed  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  Crod  or  Man  ; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

'  Ah  !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witnessed ;  render  back  an  echo 
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Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod !  i 

There,  by  her  innocent  B&by'a  precious  grave, 

And  on  the  very  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 

The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand  or  kneel 

In  the  brosd  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 

Now  she  is  not;  the  swelling  turf  reports 

Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  teare 

Is  silent;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 

Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seemed  ( 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

— Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind ;  and  yet, 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 

The  form,  port,  motions,  of  this  Cottage-girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard  f 

Startling  the  golden  hills. 

A  wide-spread  elm 
Stands  in  our  valley,  named  The  Jovpul  Trzb  ; 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk. — And'if  the  sky 
Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  aUrs 
Or  the  clear  moon.     'The  queen  of  these  gay  sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 
Was  hapless  Ellen. — No  one  touched  the  ground        i 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided; — but  this  praise, 
Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

'  She  loved,  and  fondly  deemed  herself  beloved. 
— The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived, 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers. — The  last  time  Ellen  danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  The  Jovtul  Treb,  I 

She  bore  a  secret  burthen ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow, 
Alone,  within  her  widowed  Mother's  house. 
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It  was  tbe  season  of  unfolding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  happily  to  mates 
Happj  as  they.    With  spirit-Baddening  power 
Winds  pipe  through  fitding  woods ;  but  those  blithe 

notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ;  I  speak  860 

Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
— Beside  tbe  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thmsh  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  mom  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  neat. 
— "Ah  why,"  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 
"  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ;     B70 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 
And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good, 
And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  judge ; 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 
To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bird — 
O  come  and  bear  him  1     Thou  who  hast  to  me 
Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creature,       B80 
One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  hsten,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light !" 

'Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been  B90 

Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentine, 
Bedropped  with  tears.     'Twill  please  yt>u  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource : 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days. 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage-ham. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there  ; 
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Or,  In  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil  900 

Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 

By  the  last  lingering  help  of  the  open  aky 

Until  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  her  bed  1 

Thus  did  «  waking  fancy  Bometimes  lo(e 

The  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

'  A  kindlier  passion  opened  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  born.     Upon  its  face 
She  gased  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of,— joy        910 
Far  livelier  than  bewildered  traveller  feels, 
Amid  a  perilous  waste  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassed  him  toiling  through  fearful  storm, 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  day-spring,  in  the  gloomy  east,  revealed, 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.     "Till  this  hour," 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  hearing,  Ellen  spake, 
"  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  poured  forth  a  quenching  stream,  9B0 
Hath  softened  that  obdilracy,  and  made 
Unlooked-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing  ;  and,  henceforth,  I  breathe 
The  air  with  cheerful  spirit,  for  thy  sake. 
My  Infant !  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear. 
Who  bore  me ;  and  hath  prayed  for  me  in  vain  ;— 
Yet  not  in  vain ;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain." 
She  spake,  nor  was  the  assurance  unfulfilled  ; 
And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  oit  return. 
They  stayed  not  long. — The  blameless  Infant  grew ; 
The  Child  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother  loved  931 

They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed; 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn ; 
Like  a  poor  singing-bird  from  distant  lands ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair-flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

*  Through  four  months'  space  the  Infant  drew  its  food 
From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  scruples  rose ;  940 

Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  eame  and 

crossed 
The  fond  affection.     She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
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On  k  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 

Their  slender  means :  so,  to  that  parent's  care 

Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home, 

And  undertook  with  dutiful  content 

A  Foster'mother's  office. 

'TiB,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  yoo  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality  95a 

Is  bjr  domestic  service  unimpaired ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
The  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doomed  to  feel : 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxioas  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thou^t 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse,  960 

Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own : 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 
— So  near !  yet  not  allowed  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  I  'twos  hard  to  bear  I 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne — far  worse ; 
For  'tig  Heaven's  will — that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space. 
Her  child  should  die ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaimed, 
Her  own — deserted  child  ! — Once,  only  once. 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ;  970 

And,  on  the  burial-day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reached  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral  train ; 
And  some  one,  as  she  entered,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 
"  Nay,"  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
"Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  I"  and  down  she  sate. 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping,  9B0 

Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child, 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

'  You  see  the  Infant's  Grave ;  and  to  this  spot. 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
On  whatsoever  errand,  urged  her  steps  : 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  knelt 
In  the  broad  day,  a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewailed 
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A  motfaer'B  loss,  but  mourned  in  bittemest 

Her  own  trauBgression ;  penitent  lineere  990 

As  ever  nised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye ! 

— At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster-child, 

Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 

She  stiU  renewed  and  could  not  but  renew 

Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth  ; 

Or  to  the  garden's  nsrrow  bounds  confined. 

I  failed  not  to  remind  them  that  they  erred ; 

For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed, 

Thus  wronged  in  woman's  breast:  in  vain  I  pleaded — 

But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapped,         moo 

And  the  flower  drooped ;  as  every  eye  could  see, 

It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment. 

— Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 

Prevailed  ;  and,  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 

Home  to  her  mother's  house. 

The  Youth  was  fled ; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused ; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed; 
For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  passed  away  loio 

From  Ellen's  thoughts ;  had  perished  to  her  mind 
For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love. 
Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame. 
And  to  his  moral  being  appertained : 
Hope  irom  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have  brought 
A  heavenly  comfort ;  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need ; 
There,  and,  as  seemed,  there  only. 

She  had  built. 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge  ;  loao 

That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away  ;  and  now  her  Spirit  longed 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
— The  bodily  frame  wasted  from  day  to  day; 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares. 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutored  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.     Much  she  thought. 
And  much  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.     To  me, 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend,  103a 

Her  heart  she  opened ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could. 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
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Meek  Saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth  t 

In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 

The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 

A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appesTed  divine ! 

May  I  not  mention — that,  within  those  walls, 

In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish. 

The  congregation  joined  with  me  in  prayer  lo^o 

For  her  soul's  good  ?     Nor  was  that  office  vain. 

— Much  did  she  sufTer :  but,  if  any  friend. 

Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 

Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint. 

She  stilted  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 

"  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 

And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 

Will  merciftilly  take  me  to  himself" 

So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit  passed 

Into  that  pure  and  uidcnown  world  of  love  1050 

Where  iiyury  cannot  come  : — and  here  is  laid 

The  morUl  Body  by  her  Infant's  side.' 

The  Vicar  ceased  ;  and  downcast  looks  made  known 
That  each  had  listened  with  his  inmost  heart. 
For  me,  the  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  venerable  Friend, 
Under  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decUne 
Of  Margaret,  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath  1060 

With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  cinng. 
— I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature. — Pleased  though  sad. 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  grey-haired  Wanderer  sate ; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  his  blameless  life, 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind  !     He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying : — 

'  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  sufTer  wrong  1070 

Than  to  do  wrong,  albeit  themselves  have  erred. 
This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  atHicti on.— Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doouL 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
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Of  Wilfred  Armathwsite  ? ' 

The  Vicar  answered, 
'In  that  ^reen  nook,  close  by  the  Churchyard  wall,  1080 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known. 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence — 
There  doth  he  rest.     No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  the  indulgent  world; 
Not  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ; — enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robbed  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind,  1090 

He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy  ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage- vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smilei 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretehed  at  home,  he  gained  no  peace  abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth. 
Asked  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found  ieoo 

No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  i&y. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wished 
To  fly — but  whither !     And  this  gracious  Church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remained  unknown :  but  this  iiio 

Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died  ; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 

'  Here  rests  a  Mother.     But  from  her  I  turn 
And  from  her  grave.— Behold — upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — the  Cottage  where  she  dwelt ; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  Partner,  left         iiao 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  Children.     I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
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Of  sorrow  mud  dejection;  but  I  feel 

No  ssdneai,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 

See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 

— Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 

Of  their  undrooping  Father's  widowhood. 

Those  six  fair  Daughters,  budding  yet — not  one. 

Not  one  of  alt  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower.  1130 

Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 

That  Father  was,  and  filled  with  anxious  fear. 

Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  aasured, 

That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 

Of  what  he  seems  to  take ;  or  gives  it  back. 

Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer ; 

He  gives  it — the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 

Which  our  endeavours  nave  refused  to  till, 

And  hope  hath  never  watered.     The  Abode, 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths,  1140 

Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight, 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.     Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adorned 

By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

'  Brought  from  the  woods  the  honeysuckle  twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place,       1150 
A  plant  no  longer  wild ;  the  cultured  rose 
Tliere  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 
Boof-high  ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden-wall. 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 
These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 
A  hardy  Girl  continues  to  provide  ; 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights. 
Her  Father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 
All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight  1160 

More  keen  and  prouder  daring ;  yet  hath  she. 
Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs,  a  space. 
By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 
— These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 
Of  fruit  or  flower,  permiBsion  asked  or  not, 
I  freely  gather ;  and  ray  leisure  draws 
A  not  nnfrequent  pastime  from  the  hum 
Of  bees  around  their  range  of  sheltered  hives 
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Busy  in  that  enclosure ;  whiTe  the  rill,  i 

That  sparkling  tbrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  which  there 

Flows  on  in  solitude.     But,  when  the  gloom 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 

This  Dwelling  charms  me;  often  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  P)  and  feed  by  stealth  ray  sight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 

Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window : — there 

1  see  the  eldest  Daughter  at  ber  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake  i 

The  never-halting  time ;  or,  in  her  turn. 

Teaching  some  Novice  of  the  sisterhood 

That  skOl  in  this  or  other  household  work, 

Which,  from  her  Father's  honoured  hand,  herself. 

While  she  was  yet  a  little-one,  had  learned. 

Mild  Man !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay ; 

And  the  whole  house  seems  filled  with  gaiety. 

—Thrice  happy,  then,  the  Mother  may  be  deemed. 

The  Wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 

I  turned,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where,        : 

And  how,  her  Spirit  yet  survives  on  earth  1 ' 
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FoTtmiate  inflnenoa  of  change  of  BiCoation. — Activity  in  ei 
Another  OlaigTnun,  t>  character  of  reeolnte  Virtne.  — I«meDtatioiii  orer 
inii-direoted  applause.— Inetance  of  leai  eialtad  eioellsDoe  In  a  deaf  man.— 
Bleratad  obaraoter  of  a  blind  man, — Reflection  apon  Blindaeu.— Interrupted 
by  a  Peaaant  who  panee — hia  animal  cheerfulueaa  and  oarelen  Tivaaitj, — 


__.  a  digre«Bion  on  the  fall  ot  beautiful  and  intare«iJng  Troea. — A 

female  Infant'*  Grave.— Joy  at  her  Birth.— Sorrow  at  hot  Departnre.—A 
youthful  Feasant— hia  patriotic  enthuBiasm  and  diBtingulshed  qualitiei— hii 
DDtimely  death.- Exultation  of  the  Wanderer,  aa  a  patriot,  in  this  Pioture. 
-^Solitary  how  aSeoted.—Mcuument  of  a  Koigbt.— Tiaditioni  oonoeming 
him.— Peroration  of  the  Wanderer  on  the  traniltorineBs  of  thingt  and  the 
reTDlntionsof  BealGty.--'Hiiitsat  hisownpaat  OaUing.— Thanka  theFaator. 

HILE  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  Historian 


w 


The  words  he  uttered,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awakened  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours ; 
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When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 

(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting:  sun 

Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  ^ow. 

On  Coder  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmaur) 

A  wandering  Youth,  I  listened  with  delight 

To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air,  to 

Drawn  from  the  chorda  of  the  ancient  British  harp 

By  some  accomplished  Master,  while  he  sate 

Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 

And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 

Ad  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes, 

Tender  or  blithe  ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 

Of  bis  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  «  voice 

From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured  chief 

Of  hia  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 

Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassioned  notes  ao 

Of  the  time-hallowed  minstrelsy)  required 

For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.     Strains  of  power 

Werfe  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 

But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 

Rose  this  pure  eloquence.     And,  when  the  stream 

Which  overflowed  the  soul  was  passed  away, 

A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left. 

Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 

Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 

That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  30 

'  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close,' 
Said  I,  'like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Along  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool : 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequestered,  and  eucroacbing 
On  the  smooth  play-ground  of  the  village  school  ? ' 

The  Vicar  answered, — '  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helped  ^ 

To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
— Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain's  base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  'till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees  ; 
Then,  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields ;  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Led  towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
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That  little  shmdy  spot,  th&t  aylvm  tuft,  50 

By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A'  cottage  from  our  view ;  though  I  discern 

Si  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
e  smokeless  chimney'top. — 

All  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lowly  Parsonage 
(For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  Chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  Inhabitant 
Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  crossed ;  &> 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  Talcs 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  Priest  arrived 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slang 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells, 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast; 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most  prised 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  1  then,  a  school-boy  of  eight  years ; 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  passed  70 

In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wished-for  home. 
— Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight. 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers, 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  Matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soil  speech  and  gracious  smilcj 
And  with  a  lady's  mien. — From  far  they  came, 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been    80 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheered 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped — to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gathered  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
— "  Whence  do   they  come  f   and  with  what  errand 

charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
Or  Strollers  are  they,  furnished  to  enact 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood,  90 

And,  by  that  whiskered  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittlngton, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  annonneed 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ? "     Plenteous  was  the  growth 
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Of  snch  oonjectures,  OTcrfaeard,  or  seen 

On  man;  a  staring  countenance  portrayed 

Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marched  ^omg. 

And  more  than  once  their  BteadincBs  of  face 

Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 

To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks,  loo 

And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 

From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 

Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode. 

In  his  suspicious  wisdom ;  oftener  still, 

By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 

From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 

A  simple  curiosity  to  ease : 

Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheered 

Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell, 

With  undfminishecl  glee.  In  hoary  age.  no 

'  A  Priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 

S'be  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought) 
ad  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wiSd ; 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  checked.     An  active,  ardent  mind  j 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day  ; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong  no 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl; 
Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 
Of  a  prised  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  'squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 
Withdrawn, — to  while  away  the  summer  hours 
In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

'  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revelled  long. 
Frolicked  IndnstriouBly,  a  simple  Clerk 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled  130 

Till  the  heart  sickened.     So,  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay  (slender  it  was,  but  sure) 
He  turned  to  this  secluded  cbapelry ; 
That  had  been  offered  to  hfs  doubtful  choice 
Bj  an  unthottght-of  patron.     Bleak  and  bare 
lAey  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within  ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  Cure  not  long  had  been  endowed ; 
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And  far  remote  the  clupel  stood, — remote. 

And,  from  fais  Dwelliog,  unapproachable, 

Save  through  a  gap  high  in  the  hills,  an  opening 

Shadeless  and  shelterless,  by  driving  showers 

Frequented,  and  beset  with  howling  winds. 

Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 

On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 

Or  the  necessity  that  fixed  him  here ; 

Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrained 

To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 

See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor !  i 

And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal, 

Yet,  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will. 

The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 

And,  by  as  salutary  change,  compelled 

To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 

With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proud 

Or  splendid  tban  bis  garden  could  afford. 

His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 

Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  returned 

Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 

Of  his  own  board,  where  sat  his  gentle  Mate 

And  three  fair  Children,  plentifully  fed 

Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm; 

Nor  wanted  timely  treat  offish  or  fowl 

By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand ; — 

To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 

Of  that  spare  benefice.     Yet  not  the  less 

Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 

A  charitable  door. 

So  days  and  years 
Passed  on ; — the  inside  of  that  rugged  honie 
Was  trimmed  and  brightened  by  the  Matron's  care. 
And  gradually  enriched  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  use  or  ornament. 
What,  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vain  mirror  glittered  upon  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repelled  the  storm  and  deadened  its  loud  roar. 
Their  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds ; 
Tough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain-plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided  i  and  composed  a  woHc 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors; 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespan  wool 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemlinesB  and  warmth,  on  festal  days. 
Covered  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain -stone 
With  which  the  parlour-floor,  in  simplest  guise  190 

Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 

'Those  pleasing  works  the  Housewife's  skill  produced: 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  Master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  dehght; 
*  A  thriving  covert !     And  when  wishes,  fomied 

In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once-hare  cottage,  on  the  mountain-side,  aoo 

Screen'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  chequering  its  mossy  loof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growths 
Hiifl  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  sbed, 
Upon  its  Master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 

'  But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retained  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm,  aio 

A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve  ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold — 
Anger  and  indignation.    Still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  long-paat  banquetings  with  high-bom  friends : 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed  a» 

At  their  false  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
— Those  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good-will, 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  fiist  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun  >3o 
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As  seen  not  seldom  on  Rome  gusty  daj, 

Struggling  and  bold,  mnd  shining  from  the  west 

With  an  inconstant  and  unmeUowed  light ; 

She  wu  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 

As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 

From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 

Of  pleasing  lustre. — But  no  more  of  this ; 

I  better  lore  to  sprinkle  on  the  lod 

That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say. 

That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew,      340 

Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 

'  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  Vale ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappeared :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorched  the  fields ;  not  twice  had  fallen. 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow. 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed,  350 

And  the  long-privileged  house  left  empty — swept 
As  by  a  plague.     Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them;  all  was  gentle  deaths 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for  I  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sound 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  grey-headed  Sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,  survived 
When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his  Son,  a6o 

His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift;. 
His  little  smiling  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

' "  All  gone,  all  vanished !  he  deprived  and  bare, 
How  will  he  face  the  reouunt  of  his  life  ? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?"  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures — "Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  birn,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ?  "  (for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch  070 

The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
"What  titles  will  he  keep?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed? 
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A  waan  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 

Even  to  the  last ! " — Such  vas  he,  unsubdued. 

Bat  Heaven  was  gracious  ;  jet  a  httle  while. 

And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 

Of  open  projects,  and  his  inward  hoard  380 

Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 

Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 

In  one  blest  moment.     Like  a  shadow  thrown 

Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 

Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 

For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 

The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth  :  and  so. 

Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 

That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 

By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more  990 

Were  gathered  to  each  other.' 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words; 
Until  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  hfe  were  some 
That  might  have  tooched  the  sick  heart  of  his  Friend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke : — '  Behold  a  thoughtless  Man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved  300 

By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late. — The  hermit,  lodged 
Amid  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  could 

string, 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
Of  keen  domestic  anguish ;  and  beguile 
A  solitude,  unchosen,  nnprofessed ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him. 

Far  from  us  31a 

Be  the  desire — too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  tbe  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  ia  justly  due. 
But  you.  Sir,  know  that  in  a  neighbouring  vale 
A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground ;  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  b}'  debts 
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Which  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to  owe,        39a 

And  conquests  over  her  dominion  gained. 

To  which  her  frowardness  muat  needs  submit 

In  this  one  Man  is  shown  a  temperance — proof 

Against  all  trials ;  industry  severe 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 

Stern  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 

And  resolution  competent  to  take  330 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

— Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 

Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worldly  intercourse  between  man  and  man, 

And,  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 

A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt. 

With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crowned.' 

'  Doubt  can  be  none,'  the  Pastor  said,  'for  whom     34a 
This  portraiture  is  sketched.     The  great,  the  good. 
The  well-beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, — 
These  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne. 
Honour  assumed  or  given :  and  him,  the  Wonderful^ 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart, 
Deservedly  have  styled.— From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced. 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ;  350 

Into  its  graveyard  will  ere'long  be  borne 
That  lowly,  great,  good  Man,     A  simple  stone 
May  cover  him  ;  and  by  its  help,  perriiance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound  ; 
Then,  shall  the  slowly-gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves.'  360 

The   Pastor  pressed  by  thoughts  which  round   his 
theme 
Still  linger' d,  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed  ; 
'  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war. 
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But  that  the  beAven-bom  poet  must  stand  forth. 

And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell, 

To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  f 

Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love — 

And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 

Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 

But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade  370 

Must  tune  his  pipe,  insidiously  to  nurse 

The  perturfoatioD  in  the  suffering  breast. 

And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  i 

— Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 

The  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 

The  good  man's  purposes  and  deeds ;  retrace 

His  struggles,  his  discomfitures  deplore. 

His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end ; 

That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapoury  clouds 

Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain,  3S0 

And  hke  the  soft  infections  of  t£e  heart. 

By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er  field, 

Hamlet,  and  town;  and  piety  survive 

Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 

Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 

And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired  ? 

— Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 

The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  : 

And,  without  sorrow,  will  the  ground  receive 

That  venerable  clay.     Meanwhile  the  best  39a 

Of  what  lies  here  confines  us  to  degrees 

In  escellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 

And  milder  worth  :  nor  need  we  travel  far 

From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid, 

For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  toward  me,  hke  a  long  straight  path 
IVaced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies,  400 

From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain-valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.     The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Munnnred  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
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Were  working  the  bra&d  boBom  of  the  lake 

Into  a  thousand  tboiuand  sparkling  waTcs, 

Racking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 

Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 

The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 

Was  silent  as  a  picture  :  evermore 

Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 

Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 

Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 

Of  rural  labours;  the  steep  mountain -side 

Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 

The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed  j 

And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 

Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself. 

All  watchful  and  industrious  as  be  was, 

He  wrought  not :  neither  field  nor  flock  he  owned : 

No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 

Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 

'  Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  Ms  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  htm ;  but  he  remained  well  pleaied, 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love, 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family; 
The  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fallen. 
— Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  pressed  upon  his  brother's  house;  forbocju 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire; 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice. 
Even  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours;  refreshed  his  thoughts; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit ;  and  bestowed 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
Which  all  acknowledged.     The  dark  winter  night. 
The  stormy  day,  each  had  its  own  resouree; 
Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 
Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  Writ 
Announcing  immortality  and  joy 
To  the  aaaembled  spirits  of  just  men 
Made  perfect,  and  from  injury  secure. 
— Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field, 
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To  no  perverte  suspicion  he  gave  way. 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 

And  they,  who  were  about  him,  did  not  fail 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy  ;  they  prised 

His  gentle  manners  :  and  his  peaceful  smiles,  4to 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 

Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

'  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature :  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Von  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
— Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief;  470 

Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  nnambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind. 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
— And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze,  4B0 

Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 

'Soul-cheering  Light,  most  bountiful  <Mr things! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter ! 
Whose   sacred   influence,   spread    through    earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  firom  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  pwch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained  ; 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined,  course.  490 

What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one,  blind  and  alone,  advancing 
Straight  toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  t 
But,  timely  warned.  He  would  have  stayed  his  steps. 
Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  bis  ear; 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  nun  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath. — No  fioweret  blooms 
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Its  birth-plftce ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.     The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrions  mind; 
The  ocean  paid  faim  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
— Metbinks  I  see  him — how  his  e^e-balls  rolled, 
fienestb  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  paired, — 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 
With  eloquence,  and  auch  authentic  power. 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawed.' 

'A  noble — and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,'  the  Wanderer  said, 
'  Beings  like  these  present !     But  proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties,  which  seem 
Extinguished,  do  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted, — not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win ; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this, 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth  ■ 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine. 
Darkness  ia  banished  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  quelled. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 
Futuri^  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have  flowed 


Among  the  humbler  Worthies,  at  our  feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret, — mhote  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portrayed,  I  guess  not;  but  it  chanced      540 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
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Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  ftmty. 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

'  Here,'  said  the  Pastor, '  do  we  mnse,  and  mourn 
The  waste  of  death  ;  and  lo  !  the  giant  oak 
Stretched  on  his  bier — that  massy  timber  wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  Man  who  guides  the  team.' 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class :  550 

Grey  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  bung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud  ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  Solitary  spake; 
'A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  ntuch 
Of  Nature's  impress, — gaiety  and  health,  560 

Freedom  and  hope  ;  but  keen,  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note, — and  hark .'  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks.' 

The  Pastor  answered, '  You  have  read  him  well. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  bis  store 
With  tilaU  increase ;  summers,  winters — past. 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix  5711 

The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose ; 
Possessed  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endowed 
With  foresight;  hears,  too,  every  sabbath  day. 
The  christian  promise  with  attentive  ear; 
Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him,  580 

Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 
In  grove  or  pasture ;  cheerfulness  of  soul. 
From  trepidation  and  repining  frte. 
How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 
Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his  I 
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'This  qualified  respect,  the  old  Man's  due. 
It  paid  without  reluctance ;  but  in  truth/ 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half-Bmile) 
'  I  feel  «t  times  a  motion  of  deipite  590 

Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  vales. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  bis  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash-tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped. 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible  6ai 

The  raven  lodged  in  safety. — Many  a  ship 
Launched  into  Morecambe-bay,  to  him  hath  owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants ;  He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetched  the  enormous  axle-tree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles  : 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine. 
Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lacked 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength,  610 

If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  failed 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  lir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast, 
But  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot — 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  faninng  breese, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The  fleece-encumbered  flock — the  Joyful  Elm,  6ao 

Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May — 
And    the  Lord's  Oak  —  would    plead   their    several 

rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate; 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  all. 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is. 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth. 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last; 
And,  like  the  haughty  Spoilers  of  the  world,  630 

This  keen  Destroyer,  in  his  turn,  must  fall. 
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'  Now  from  the  Mviug  pui  we  once  agAin ; 
From  Age,'  the  Print  eontinaed, '  turn  your  thoughts  ; 
From  j^e,  that  often  untamented  drops ; 
And  nu^  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long! 
— Seven  lust;  Sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-rill  side  ;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  Daughter  then 
Was  given,  t&e  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole ; 
And  so  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy  640 

Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom; 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissJul  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weathered  by  Uiem  both. 

'The  Father — him  at  this  unlooked-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.     From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door,  650 

Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  dtfTused 
To  all  that  come,  almost  to  all  that  pass; 
Invited,  summoned,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  hoard,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-born  girl. 
From  cups  replenished  by  his  joyous  hand. 
— Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years : 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enriched  ;  £fio 

A  happiness  that  ebbed  not,  but  remained 
To  tiU  the  total  measure  of  his  soul ! 
— From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteousty  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe: 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ;  ^ 

Heart-«tirring  music  I  hourly  heard  that  name ; 
Full  blest  he  was,  "Another  Margaret  Green," 
Ott  did  he  say,  "  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side." 

'Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlooked-for ;  oh  !  dire  stroke 
Of  deaolating  anguish  tor  them  all ! 
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— Just  u  the  Child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 

And,  by  some  friendlf  finger's  help  upstayed 

Ranged  round  the  guden  walk,  while  she  perchance 

Wu  catching  at  some  novelly  of  spring,  61 

Ground-flower,  or  glossy  Insect  from  its  cell 

Drawn  by  the  sunshine — at  that  hopeful  season 

The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously. 

Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 

Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewamed. 

The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight. 

— But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 

And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 

Due  resignation.     Therefore,  though  tome  tears 

Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  Parent's  eye  6 

Oft  aa  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 

Yet  this  departed  Little-one,  too  long 

The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 

In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peaceful  bed. 

'On  a  bright  day — so  calm  and  bright,  it  seemed 
To  us,  with  our  sad  spirits,  heavenly-fair — 
These  mountains  echoed  to  an  unknown  sound ; 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  Corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould.        jt 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth  ! 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods, 
lliat  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness ! 
Nor  so  the  Valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  Youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved,    • 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own ! — Green  herbs 
May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  wonld  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee; —  t 

The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our  hearts. 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

The  Mountain-ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms;  and  ye  may  have  marked, 
By  a  brook-side  or  solitary  tarn. 

How  she  her  station  doth  adorn:  the  pool  y. 

Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
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Are  brightened  round  her.     In  his  native  rale 

Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear ; 

A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 

By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 

Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 

By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 

Had  lavishly  arrayed  him.     As  old  bards 

Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods. 

Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  form :  730 

Yet,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  the  shade. 

Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 

Of  mortals  (if  such  fables  without  blame 

May  find  chance-mention  on  this  sacred  ground) — 

So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 

And  through  the  impediment  of  rural  cares. 

In  him  revealed  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 

And  so,  not  wholly  bidden  from  men's  sight. 

In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 

Our  unpretending  valley. — How  the  quoit  74" 

Whissed    from  the  Stripling's   arm!     If  touched  by 

The  inglorious  foot-ball  mounted  to  the  pitch 

Of  the  lark's  fiight, — or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve. 

Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field ! 

The  indemdgahle  fox  had  learned 

To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 

With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 

To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 

Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved : 

Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak  75° 

To  guard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailing  glead. 

The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe, 

The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 

And  cautious  water-fowl,  from  distant  climes, 

Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  Mere, 

Were  subject  to  yoong  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

And  lived  by  his  forbearance. 

From  the  coast 
Of  France  a  boastful  Tyrant  hurled  his  threats ; 
Our  Country  marked  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces ;  and  she  c^led^with  voice  760 


— Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherd's  grey  to  martial  scarlet  changed. 
That  fiashed  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  Striplings,  all  in  t^ht  attire. 
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And  graced  with  shiitiDg  weapMis,  weekly  nurcbed. 

From  thii  tone  vitlley,  to  a  centml  spot 

Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 

Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn  77a 

The  rudiments  of  war ;  ten — hardy,  strong, 

And  valiant;  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief 

And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 

From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world. 

With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride  ,- 

Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 

Like  YouthB  released  from  labour,  and  yet  bound 

To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 

A  festival  of  unencumbered  ease ; 

The  inner  spirit  keeping  holiday,  780 

Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine  left. 

'  Oft  have  I  marked  him,  at  some  leisure  hour. 
Stretched  on  the  grass,  or  seated  in  the  shade. 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  diseounej 
Now  pointing  this  way, and  now  that — "Here  flows," 
Thus  would  be  say,  "the  Rhine,  that  fiunous  stream ! 
Eastward,  the  Danube  towards  this  inland  sea, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to  realm ;  790 

And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  bis  glittering  back 
Bespotted— with  innumerable  isles : 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk ;  observe 
His  capital  eitf !  "     Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears. 
His  finger  moved,  distinguifjiing  the  spots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  most  fiercely  raged ; 
Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission. — "  Here  behold  80a 

A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  land. 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge  woods. 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow  I " 
— And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling  brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  beat 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perished  for  Helvetia's  rights— 
Ah,  not  in  vain ! — or  those  who,  in  old  time. 
For  work  of  happier  issue,  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts,  Sia 

When  he  had  risen  alone!     No  braver  Youth 
Descended  from  Jodean  heights,  to  march 
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With  righteolu  Joshua ;  nor  appeared  in  arms 
When  grove  was  felled,  and  altar  waa  cast  down, 
And  Crideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inflamed, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry.' 

The  Pastor,  even  u  if  hy  these  last  words 
Raised  from  his  seat  within  the  chosen  shade, 
Moved  towards  the  grave ;— instinctively  his  steps 
We  followed  ;  and  my  voice  with  joy  exclaimed ;         Bac 
*  Power  to  the  Oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.     Oh  j  the  curse, 
To  be  the  swokener  of  divinest  thoughts, 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds; 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  straits. 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic!  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks ; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate  830 

With  pity  mixed,  astonishment  wiUi  scorn !' 

When  this  involuntary  strain  had  ceased, 
The  Pastor  said :  'So  Providence  is  served; 
The  forkM  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  pierce. 
Ye  Thrones  that  have  defied  remorse,  and  cast 
Pity  away,  soon  shall  ye  quake  withy«ir! 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer  owes,  84a 

Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  bounds. 
Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  yet 
Survive,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  yore. 
By  horror  of  their  impious  rites,  preserved ; 
Are  still  permitted  to  extend  their  pride. 
Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 
Darkening  the  sun. 

But  less  impatient  thoughts. 
And  love  "all  hoping  and  expecting  all," 
This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 
A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause  ;  85a 

A  Peasant-yonth,  so  call  him,  for  he  asked 
No  higher  name  ;  in  whom  our  country  showed. 
As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease. 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts, 
England,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeued 
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In  him  to  stand  before  ray  Bwimming  eyes, 

Unconquenbly  virtuous  and  secure. 

— No  inoK  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dnst : 

Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains.  660 

'  One  day — a  summer's  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase— from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  followed,  fleetest  of  the  fleet. 
The  red-deer  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toil 
Returned  with  sinews  weakened  and  relaxed. 
This  generous  Youth,  too  negligent  of  self. 
Plunged — 'mid  a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  Fatiier's  flock — 
Into  the  chilling  flood.     Convulsions  dire  870 

Seized  him,  that  self-same  night;   and  through  the 

Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrenched, 

Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 

To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrades  paid 

A  soldier's  honours.     At  his  funeral  hour 

Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue>— 

A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills; 

And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 

From  some  commanding  eminence  had  looked 

Down  on  this  spot,  wellpleased  would  he  have  seen 

A  glittering  spectacle ;  but  every  face  sai 

Was  pallid :  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 

With  tears,  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were  the  few. 

Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 

In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 

They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 

Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced, 

Through  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the  Grave ; 

And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 

Of  lamentation,  never  heard  before  ! '  S90 

The  Pastor  ceased. — My  venerable  Friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt,  as  if  his  inwud  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response. 
Sent  by  the  ancient  Soul  of  this  wide  land. 
The  Spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas. 
Its  cities,  temples.  Gelds,  its  awfiil  power. 
Its  rights  and  virtues — by  that  Deity 
Descending,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart  goo 
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With  patriotic  confidence  and  jojr. 

And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words. 

The  pining  Solitary  turned  aside; 

Whether  through  manly  instinct  to  conceal 

Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen 

That,  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue.  910 

— Right  toward  the  sacred  Edifice  his  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall, 

Or  rather  seemed  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rude  pile ;  as  oft-times  trunks  of  trees, 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots. 

Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock — 

To  endure  for  aye.     The  Vicar,  taking  note 

Of  bis  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile  920 


'The  sagest  Antiquarian's  eye 
That  task  would  foil ' ;  then,  letting  fall  hit  voice 
While  he  advanced,  thus  spake :  '  Tradition  tells 
That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  Knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired, 
And  fixed  bis  home  in  this  sequestered  vale. 
"Tis  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 
Or  as  a  stranger  reached  this  deep  recess. 
Unknowing  and  unknown.     A  pleasing  thought 
I  sometinies  entertain,  that  haply  bound  93c 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  Queen, 
Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  Chief 
Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  seen 
With  transient  observation  ;  and  thence  caught 
An  image  £air,  which,  brightening  in  his  soul 
When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 
Languished  beneath  accumulated  years. 
Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 
To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 
To  which  his  peaceful  fancies  oft  had  turned.  94c 

'  Vague  thoughts  are  these  ;  but,  if  belief  may  rest 
Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 
From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 
The  Knight  arrived,  with  spear  and  shield,  and  borne 
Upon  a  Charger  gorgeously  bedecked 
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With  broidered  hiNuings.     And  the  lofty  Steed— 

His  sole  compuiioD,  and  his  bithfiil  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures — wks  beheld  with  eyei 

Of  admiration  and  delightful  awe,  951 

By  those  untravelled  Dalesmen.    With  lesi  pride. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rude  homesteads.     Here  the  Warrior  dwelt ; 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him.     As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone ; 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things,  961 

The  spear  and  shield  ore  vanished,  which  the  Knight 

Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.     One  ivied  arch 

Myself  have  Been,  a  gateway,  lost  remains 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Raised  by  his  bonds.     And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  Champion,  save  this  atone. 

Faithless  memorial  I  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge : 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length, —  971 

Sit  SUCnB  Irt^fng,  with  appropriate  words 

Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 

Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 

Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells. 

That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift' 

'So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies/ 
The  grey-haired  Wanderer  pensively  exclaimed, 
'  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  fiowers  of  kings,  9S1 

Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palmt 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed  1 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.     The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.     Degrees  and  ranks, 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old,  99- 

And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 
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And  re-confiimed — are  scoflTed  at  with  a  smile 

Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 

Of  Desolation,  aimed :  to  slow  decline 

These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow  : 

Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 

Expire ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 

HumoQitr's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 

Their  monuments  and  their  memory.     The  vast  Frame 

Of  social  nature  changes  evermore  looo 

Her  organs  and  her  members,  with  decay 

Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 

And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need, — 

And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists : 

With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main ; 

Yet,  oh  1  how  disproportioned  to  the  hopes 

And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  1 

'The   courteous    Knight,    whose    bones    are    here 
interred. 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicaoos  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men ;  mio 

Whence  alteration  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast.     A  memorable  age  I 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailed 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful. 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 

i While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield, 
ler  temper  changed,  and  bowed  to  other  laws)         loao 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  (tf  life. 
That  violent  commotion,  which  o'erthrew. 
In  town  and  city  and  sequestered  glen. 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  religions  house — pile  after  pile ; 
And  shook  their  tenants  out  into  the  fields. 
Like  wild  beasts  without  home  !     Their  hour  was  come ; 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude. 
No  jnst  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
Benevolence  is  mild  ;  nor  borrows  help,  1030 

Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fitlicst  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  Human-kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutabiUty;  and  aiiy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
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The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 

Break  from  the  maddened  nations  at  the  sight 

Of  sudden  overthrow ;  »nd  cold  neglect 

Ib  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay.  to^ 

'Even,'    said    the    Wanderer,    'as    that    courteous 
Knight, 
Bound  t^  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty)  I  too  shall  be  doomed 
To  outhve  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.     But  enough ;  1050 

— 'Thoughts  crowd  upon  me — and  'twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  jdeld  our  gracious  Teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  Man.' 
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XHE  pensive  Sceptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgmeats  eubscribed  his  own. 
ft  sedate  compliatice,  which  the  Priest 
Failed  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said: — 
'If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  began 
These  narratiTes  of  calm  and  humble  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well, — the  end  is  gained  ; 
And  in  return  for  sympathy  bestowed 
And  patient  listeaing,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
— Life,  death,  etemi^!  momentous  themes 
Are  they — and  might  demand  a  seraph's  toogue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Could  do  them  wrong.     The  universal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this. 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view : 
Ye  wished  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood ; 
And  snch  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded,  have  been  given  ; 
Though  apprehensions  crossed  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  likened,  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  stored  with  gems  and  pictures — draws 
His  treasures  forth,  soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last. 
Till  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
— But  let  Ds  hence !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 
And  there — ' 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  Compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake ; 
— '  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  Knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  even  in  thought. 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 

'  Yet,  by  the  good  Knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  graced  with  some  resemblance.     Errant  those. 
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Exiles  ■nd  waodeien — and  the  like  tire  these ; 
Who,  with  their  burthen,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
— n^t  though  no  higher  recompense  be  sought 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  may  they  claim  respect. 
Among  the  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  obserre. 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs,  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  seliF 
For  grateful  converse :  and  to  these  poor  men 
Nature  (I  but  repeat  your  favourite  boast) 
Is  bountiful — go  wheresoe'er  they  may ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men ;  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Concihatory  mannera  and  smooth  speech ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree. 
Examples  eiTicacious  to  refine 
Rude  intercourse  ;  apt  agents  to  expel,   ' 
By  importation  of  unlooked-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
— Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 
Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
— By  these  Itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language ;  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring ; 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  f ' 

'  Happy,'  rejoined  the  Wanderer, '  they  who  gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue ! 
But,  if  to  these  Wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  it  is  gone. 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever, — An  inventive  Age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  mast  strange  issues.     I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  Land 
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Wielding  ber  potent  enginery  to  frmme 

And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 

Aathat  of  war,  which  reBti  not  night  or  day. 

Industrious  to  destroy  I     With  fruitleia  paina 

Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 

WUcfa,  in  his  yoath,  he  trod,  and  trcxi  again, 

A  Imie  pedeatrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 

Wished-foT,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came — 

Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill ;  loc 

Or  straggling  bui^h,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 

And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 

Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 

The  foot-path  fiuntly  marked,  the  horse-traek  wild. 

And  formidable  length  of  plasfay  lane, 

S-ised  avenues  ere  otherv  had  been  shaped 
easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished — swallowed  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom  nc 

Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.     The  Earth  has  lent 
Her  waters.  Air  her  breeies ;  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  intercourse. 
Glistening  along  the  law  and  woody  dale; 
Or,  in  its  progress,  on  the  lofty  side 
Of  tome  bare  hill,  with  wonder  kenned  from  far. 

'  Meanwhile,  at  social  Industiy'a  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase !     From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact,  lao 

Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues — and  there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed 
.  like  trees  in  forests, — spread  through  spacious  tracts. 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 
Or  disappearing;  triumph  that  proclaims  130 

How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bom  arts ! 
— Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, — hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.     Hence  that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports. 
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Or  ride  at  anchor  in  ber  sounds  and  bays  ; 

That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 

That,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro  140 

Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide. 

Perpetual,  multitudinous !     Finally, 

Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 

Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 

With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 

Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 

Impregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

'  And  yet,  O  bappy  Pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watched,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from  taint ! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  aide  151 

Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
The  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  England's  bane. — When  soottUng  darkness  spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,'  the  Wanderer  thus  expressed 
His  recollections,  'and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  160 

Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturbed ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all-beholding  Man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord ; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  uever-resting  Labour's  eyei 
Breaks  from  a  many-'Windowed  fabric  huge  ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heaid,  170 

Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem  behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day ; 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door — 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rambling  stream, 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.     Men,  maidens,  youths,        iSo 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girb. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  olTered  up 
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To  G&in,  the  master-idol  of  the  realm. 

Perpetual  aacrifice.     Even  thus  of  old 

Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 

Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  charcb. 

Their  vi^ls  kept;  where  tapers  day  and  night 

On  the  dim  altar  burned  continually. 

In  token  that  the  House  was  evennore  n 

Watching:  to  God.     Religious  men  were  they  ; 

Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspire 

Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 

That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year. 

When  in  tbeir  land  the  Almighty's  service  ceased. 

'Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-extolled. 
As  aealously  perform  !  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency ; — yet  do  I  exult, 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see  a 

An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  matter.     I  rejoice. 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers 
That,  by  the  thinking  mind,  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  ^eble-bodied  Man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animatlDg  hope  that  time  may  come 
When,  strengthened,  yet  not  daziled,  by  the  might  a 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gained. 
Men  of  alt  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need  ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests. 
All  prsJse,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre,  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves. 
Palmyra,  centra}  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the   Arts   died   by  which   they   had   been 

raised. 
— Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb  a 

Upon  the  grave  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  Philosophy  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ; — how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  virtue. — He,  sighing  with  pensive  grief. 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
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That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 

To  save  themselves  from  Uank  forgetfulncss ! '  330 

When  from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these  words  had 
fallen, 
I  said, '  And,  did  in  truth  those  vaunted  Arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Sadness  and  keen  regret,  we  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  tilings  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate? 
Oh !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love,  940 

And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer; 
That  made  the  vei;  thought  of  coontrj-life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attached  050 

To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  rolled  round  t' 

'  Fled ! '  was  the  Wanderer's  passionate  response, 
'  Fled  utterly  !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  tike  this; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year — a  month — 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
Into  an  instrument  of  deadly  bane 
For  those,  who,  yet  untempted  to  forsake 
The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires,  a6a 

Drink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
With  lip  almost  as  pure.— Domestic  bliss 

gtr  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
ow  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  Man's  heart ! 
Lo !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from'  mom  to  eve, 
The  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone, — no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe  ; 
No  daughters  round  her,  busy  at  the  wheel. 
Or  in  dispatch  of  each  day's  little  growth  070 

Of  household  occupation  ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 
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Where  once  the  dinner  w«s  prepared  with  pride ; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  miod ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command  ! 

'  The  Father,  if  perchance  he  rtill  retain 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood. 
No  longer  led  or  foUowed  by  the  Sons ; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were, — but  in  hit  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth  ;      aSo 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceased. 
Ne'er  to  return  !     That  birthright  now  is  lost. 
Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  State 
Thrives  by  the  forfeiture — unfeeling  thought. 
And  false  as  monstrous !     Can  the  mother  thrive 
By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons 
In  whom  a  premature  necessity 
Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 
The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 
The  infant  Being  in  itself,  and  makes  390 

Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay  ! 
The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 
Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive, 
And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  sobdued 
The  soul  depressed,  dejected — even  to  love 
Of  her  close  tasks,  and  long  captivity. 

'  Oh,  banish  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 
A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 
Fixed  in  hia  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep ; 
Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fixed  !  300 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 
And  cannot  come.     The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 
Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wiod  b  up 
Among  the    clouda,   and    roars    through   the    ancient 

Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east, 

Quiet  and  calm.    Behold  him — in  the  school 

Of  bis  attainments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 

Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 

His  raiment,  whitened  o'er  with  cotton-flakes 

Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes.  310 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale. 

His  respiration  quick  and  audible; 

And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 

Could  break  {ram  out  those  languid  eyes,  or  a  blush 

Mantle  upon  his  tdieek.     Is  this  the  form. 
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Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 

Of  no  mean  Being  ?     One  who  should  be  clothed 

With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope; 

Who,  in  hie  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime  from  present  purity  and  joy !  391 

The  limbs  increase ;  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  gone  for  ever;  and  this  organic  frame, 

So  joyful  in  its  motions,  is  become 

Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  ; 

And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 

Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 

Performs  its  functions ;  rarely  competent 

To  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 

Of  what  there  is  delightflil  in  the  breeze. 

The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun,  331 

Or  lapse  of  liquid  element — by  hand. 

Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth — perceived. 

— Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 

On  such  foundations  ? ' 

'  Hope  is  none  for  him  !' 
The  pale  Recluse  indignantly  exclaimed, 
'  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  asked,  in  justice  to  our  age. 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appeared. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young, 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint ;  341 

If  there  were  not,  then,  in  our  far-famed  leJe, 
Multitudes,  who  from  in&ncy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large  ; 
Yet  walked  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape, 
As  abject,  as  degraded  f     At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  Offspring,  with  their  upright  hair 
Crowned  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Fear ; 
Or  wearing,  (shall  we  say  t)  in  that  white  growth        3^ 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt  brows. 
By  savage  Nature  i*    Shrivelled  are  their  lips ; 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand  ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay ;  but  outstretched  hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants  361 

For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
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Such  on  the  breast  of  d&rksomc  heaths  are  found ; 

And  with  their  parents  occupy  the  skirts 

Of  furse^lad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  reared 

At  the  mine's  mouth  under  impending  rocks ; 

Or  dwell  in  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 

Or  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 

For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gaia, 

In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred, 

All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of  ground 

Purloined,  in  timea  less  jealous  than  our  own,  371 

From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 

A  residence  afford  them,  'mid  the  bloom 

And  gaiety  of  cultivated  fields. 

Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 

Do  I  remember  ofttimes  to  have  seen 

'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.     In  earnest  watch. 

Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand  ; 

Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 

An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  ore  gone  3S0 

Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 

Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin, 

And,  on  the  height  of  merrj'  passengers 

Fixing  ft  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed ; 

And  spin— and  pant — and  overhead  again. 

Wild  pursuivants!  until  their  breath  is  lost. 

Or  bounty  tires — and  every  face,  that  smiled 

Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

— Bat,  lUce  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 

These,  bred  to  littie  pleasure  in  themselves,  390 

Are  profitless  to  others. 

Turn  we  then 
To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pate 
Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trained 
To  cam,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 
The  bread  they  eat.     A  sample  should  I  give 
Of  what  this  stock  hath  long  produced  to  enrich 
The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 
"  Is  this  the  whistling  plough-boy  whose  shrill  notes 
Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air ! " 
Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect  400 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 
Are  of  no  finer  frame.     Stiff  are  his  joints; 
Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  bis  legs  appear. 
Fellows  to  those  tluit  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 
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Under  whose  sbrnggy  canopy  ue  set 

Two  eyes — not  dinij  but  of  a  healthy  stare — 

Wide,  iluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange —     410 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  loolc  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  iafant-conning  of  the  Christ-^woss-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 

Tillperfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last. 

— Wbat  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand, 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  bis  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  7 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  woric  410 

Of  modem  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  can  be  taxed  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  ot  law. 

To  which  (and  who  can  tell  where  or  how  soon  ?) 

He  may  be  roused.     This  Boy  the  fields  produce : 

His  spade  and  hoe,  mattock  and  glittering  scytbe. 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  h:^-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway ;  his  country's  name. 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools —        430 

What  have  they  dose  for  him  f     And ,  let  me  ask. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he  ? 

in  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ? ' 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild  good  Man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  doting  words 
Was  pointedly  addressed ;  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seemed  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance ;  but  the  Vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renewed.  440 

— We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies  dark  and  bill. 
Whose  flexile  boughs  low  bending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealed  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment.     When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  methought, 
Is  here — how  grateful  this  impervious  screen ! 
— Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk  :  a  careful  hand  450 

Had  mariced  the  line,  and  strewn  its  surface  o'er 
With  pure  cerulean  gravel,  from  the  heights 
Fetched  by  a  neigfalwuring  brocric. — Across  the  vale 
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The  sUtel;  fence  accompanied  our  >tepi; 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashioned  to  unite, 
Ab  by  a  beautiful  yet  solenm  chain. 
The  Pastor's  mansioD  with  the  house  of  prayer. 

like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoined 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  &ir, 
The  mansion's  self  displayed ; — a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep ; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  nooatide  sun.     We  paused  to  admire 
The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old ; 
The  cornice,  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling  rost 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  fu^tected  and  adorned  : 
Profusion  Iwight  1  and  every  flower  assuming  ' 
A  more  than  natural  vividnesi  of  hue 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  iinr,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast, — where  they  sit  and  sin^ 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouched  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship ;  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron-saint. 
Or  of  the  bless^  Virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doora. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden-mount 
Crowned  by  its  antique  summer-house — descends. 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  Girl ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured  friend. 
The  Wanderer  ever  welcome)     A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  Child  bestows  at  his  request; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  adTance, 
Hangs  on  the  old  Man  with  a  happy  look. 
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Aod  with  a  pretty  restless  hand  of  love. 

— We  enter — by  the  Lady  of  the  place 

Cordially  greeted.     Graceful  was  her  port : 

A  lofty  stature  undepressed  by  time, 

Whose  viaitation  had  not  wholly  spared 

The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  ; 

To  that  compleiion  brought  which  prudence  trusts  it 

And  wisdom  loves. — But  when  a  stately  ship 

Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 

Un  homeward  voyage,  what—if  wind  and  wave, 

And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes. 

Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  vii^in  pride. 

And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 

With  which  she  left  her  haven — not  for  this. 

Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeae 

Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 

Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own, 

That  charm  all  eyes.     So  bright,  so  fair,  appeared 

This  goodly  Matron,  shining  in  the  beams 

Of  unexpected  pleasure. — Soon  the  board 

Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast. 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  mid-day  hours  with  desultory  talk ; 
From  trivial  themes  t«  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed,     While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  Solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  his  h^pier  days ; 
And  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part ; 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  learned  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill. 
Upon  the  steadfast  'vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed,  with  admiration  unsuppressed. 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bright  vale. 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 
In  softened  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance,  diffused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain  ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care. — 'A  blessed  lot  is  yours  1* 
The  words  escaped  his  lip,  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  them  :  but  suddenly  the  door 
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Flew  open,  and  «  pair  of  lusty  Bojs 

Appeared,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 

—Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 

But  fond  companioDS,  so  1  guessed,  in  field. 

And  by  the  river's  margin — whence  they  come, 

Keen  anglers  with  unusual  spoil  elated.  s! 

One  bears  a  willow-pannier  on  his  back, 

The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 

More  deeply  tinged.     Twin  might  the  other  be 

To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  garden-mount 

Bounded : — triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 

Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 

On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 

Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts  ; 

Ranged  aide  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 

Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle.  5' 

Upon  the  board  be  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 

With  its  rich  freight ;  their  number  he  proclaims ; 

Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragged  ; 

And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 

After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 

Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 

(As  doUi  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride ; 

And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 

A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed; 

Dead — but  not  sullied  or  deformed  by  death,  57 

That  seemed  to  pi^  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  O,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess  J     Him  might  I  compare, 
His  looks,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed, 
And  at  the  self-same  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon  si 

Parted  and  re-united :  his  compeer 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 
As  beautiful — as  grateful  to  the  mind. 
— But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  Girl 
Be  likened?     She  whose  countenance  and  air 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 
Even  as  she  shares  tile  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  grey-haired  Friend  was  moved ;  his  vivid  eye 
Glistened  with  tenderness;  his  mind,  I  knew. 
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Was  ful) ;  and  hnd,  I  doubted  not,  returned,  s< 

Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.     The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons  to  their  well-eamed  meal ; 
And  He — to  whom  all  tooguea  resided  their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listened  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,  a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased — aa  One 
Who  from  troth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  ailment — began  6> 

Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  time. 
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*  '  I  'O  every  Form  of  being  is  assigned,' 

J^     Thus  calmly  ^utke  the  veneraUe  Sage, 
'  An  active  Principle  : — howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures ;  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks. 
The  moving  waters,  and^the  invisible  air.' 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed ; 
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Spirit  that  knows  no  iiunlated  spot. 

No  chaBin,  do  aolitnde ;  from  link  to  link 

It  circulatcB,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds. 

This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe ; 

Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  Tieible, 

The  more  we  know ;  and  yet  is  reverenced  least, 

And  least  respected  in  the  human  Mind, 

Its  most  apparent  home.     The  food  of  hope  ao 

Is  meditated  action  ;  robbed  of  this 

Her  sole  support,  she  lanf^isfaes  and  dies. 

We  perish  also;  for  we  live  by  hope 

And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light 

And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity ; 

And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 

To-morrow — nay  perchance  this  very  hour 

(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !) 

Those  blooming  Boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 

With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find  30 

A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 

Of  other  expectations; — in  which  course 

Their  happy  year  spins  round.     The  youth  obeys 

A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 

'Mid  all  bis  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears, — 

Or  so  he  ought  to  move.     Ah !  why  in  age 

Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 

Of  childhood — but  that  there  the  Soul  discerns 

The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 

Of  hei  own  native  vigour ;  thence  can  hear  40 

Reverberations ;  and  a  choral  song, 

Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends. 

Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens. 

From  her  own  lonely  altar  ? 

Do  not  thiidc 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowed. 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.     Rightly  it  is  said 
That  Man  descends  into  the  Vale  of  years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak,  so 

And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  final  Eminence  ;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereign^ ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  be  likened  unto  his. 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top, — say  ime  of  those 
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High  peaks,  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 

Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gaxing  eye. 

Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 

With  all  the  shapes  over  their  surface  spread : 

But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 

Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 

Yea  almost  on  the  Mind  herself,  and  seems 

All  unsubstantial] zed, — how  loud  the  voice 

Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 

From  the  full  river  in  the  vole  below, 

AscendiDg !     For  on  that  superior  height 

Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 

Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 

To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 

Of  ever- humming  insects,  'raid  thin  air 

That  suits  not  them.     The  murmur  of  the  leaves 

Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear : 

This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 

^ot  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these,) 

By  which  the  finer  p 


Are  occupied;  and  the  Soul,  that  would  ineline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred. 

'And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil  though  severe. 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss  ; 
But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 
What  more,  than  that  the  severing  should  confer 
Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the  invisible  world. 
And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude ;  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 
Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  Plain  below. 

'  But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  Man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  coarse ; 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect; 
Nor  bodies  crushed  by  unremitting  toil ; 
To  whom  kind  Nature,  therefore,  may  aiford 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all ; 
Whose  birthright  Beason,  therefore,  may  ensure. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  henelf 
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Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe, 

Tlut,  fmr  as  kiii<]ly  Nxture  hath  free  scope 

And  Reason's  sway  predominates;  even  so  far. 

Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 

That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame, 

And  lays  the  generations  tow  in  dust. 

Do,  by  the  almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake  no 

Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 

And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love. 

That  tirei  not,  nor  betrays.     Our  life  is  turned 

Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 

An  offering,  or  a  sacriiice,  a  tool 

Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 

As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 

Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 

Used  or  abused,  ae  selfishness  may  prompt. 

Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul  lao 

Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 

And  strength  in  evil  ?     Hence  an  after-call 

For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 

And  oft-times  Death,  avenger  of  the  past, 

And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 

Entrust  the  future. — Not  for  these  sad  issues 

Was  Man  created ;  but  to  obey  the  law 

Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.     And  'tis  known 

That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 

Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  oppress  13a 

Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  become 

Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 

They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 

And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 

Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  Being  moves 

In  beauty  through  the  world  ;  and  all  who  see 

Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood.' 

'Then,'  said  the  Solitary,  'by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom  140 

We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do ;  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid  ; 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  observed. 
How  with  most  quiet  and  most  silent  death, 
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With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air  150 

The  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  form  divine. 
And  their  iromort^I  soul,  may  waste  away.' 

The  Sage  rejoined, '  I  thank  you — you  have  spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  Little-one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine. 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ;  160 

Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  Boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught ; 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want. 
And  miserable  hunger.     Much,  too  much. 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  anil  merciful  degree : 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hinderancea  exposed. 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  Iamb  enthralled  170 

'Mid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind. 
Though  with  her  plumes  impaired.    If  they,  whose  souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  meiry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less. 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.     For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil,  iSo 

Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  sustained.     But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression  ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.     My  thoughts 
Were  turned  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts,  in  Uiemielves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondly  followed  and  too  far ; —  190 

To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  sec 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims  ; — turned  to  wrongs. 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own. 
Beheld  without  compassion,  yea,  with  praise  ! 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diSiued 
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With  gtadness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer,  ne  become  ; 
Dehtsion  which  a  moment  nuty  destroy  ! 
Lastly  I  mourned  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cut  down,  on  favoured  ground,  aoo 

Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived. 
Possessed  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind  ; 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 

'  Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ! 
And  whence  that  difference  ?     Whence  but  from  him- 
self? 
For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  !     The  sun  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven  aio 

Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 
The  venial  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.     Througbout  the  world  of  sense. 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  aa  a  power 
la  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law.  aao 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 
Eeason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will ; 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check  ;  and  death  to  be 
Foretasted,  immortali^  conceived 
By  all, — a  blissful  immortality. 
To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 
The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured. 
Strange,   then,   nor  less    than    monstrous,  might    be 

deemed 
The  fidlure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point  330 

Liberal  and  undistinguiuiing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qudities 
From  common  understanding;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few; 
Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !     Believe  it  not : 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft-^-hke  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
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Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flowers.  24 

The  geoerous  incbnation,  the  just  rule. 

Kind  wishes,  and  f^ood  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 

No  m^steiy  is  here !     Here  is  no  boon 

For  high — yet  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced — 

Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart     The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage-hearth 

As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.     He,  whose  soul 

Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 

The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 

Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find  ij 

Motive  to  sadder  grief,  aa  we  have  found ; 

Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 

And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 

So  wide  a  difference  between  man  and  man. 

'Then  let  us  rather  fix  our  gladdened  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.     How  blest  that  pair 
Of  blooming  Boys  (whom  we  beheld  even  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot  1 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village-school :  aC 

And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy ; 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle, — but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss; 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  a  changeful  year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength  I     Such  privilege  is  theirs,  r, 

Granted  alike  in  the  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,'  to  the  Pastor  here  he  turned, 
'  Much  as  1  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not  for  his  cottage-comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  fulfilled  ; 
The  wish  for  liber^  to  live— content 
With  what  Heaven  grants,  and  die — in  peace  of  mind, 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale.  "> 

At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  sure  it  is  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time. 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
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In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind.' 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul  sgo 

Some  weighty  matter;  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  exclaimed— 

'  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  Realm, 
White  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains  300 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsust&ined ;  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the  help 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools; 
A  aaVBge  horde  among  the  civilised, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  !  3"> 

This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence; 
And  the  rude  boy — who,  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  white  he  makes  known  his  need.     310 
— This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant  330 
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The  unquestionable  good — which,  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force, 
May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo, 

'  Look !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  clifTs 
To  the  fl&t  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds; 
Laws  overturned  ;  and  territory  split, 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind,  3. 

And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shattered  and  destroyed. 
Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  Isles 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible  : 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  breeds 
Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 
Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 
Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres.  3j 

— The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Among  us, — heuce  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 
Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possest 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained. 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take  31 

Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

'  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury!     Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
— For,  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  the  industrious  bees  3; 

Fraught  with  their  burthens ;  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  those  ordained  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  thronged  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
In  fresh  abodes — their  labour  to  renew; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power, 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
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Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 

Her  swums,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth  ; 

Bound  to  establish  new  communities 

On  eveiy  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope  380 

Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 

And  perMverance  their  deserved  reward. 

'  Yes,'  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spoke, 
'  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  performed. 
This  Land  shall  witness;  and  as  days  roll  on, 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  huinanised  society ;  and  bloom 

With  civil  arts,  that  shall  breathe  forth  their  fragrance, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven.  391 

From  culture,  unesclusively  bestowed 
On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues  :.  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear : 
llience  look  for  these  magnificent  results ! 
— Vast  the  circumference  of  hope — and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  Lawgivers ; 
Ah !  sleep  not  there  in  shame  I     Shall  Wisdom's  voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times  401 

Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good  ; 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need. — Your  Country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.     Begin  even  now. 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  the  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe,  m^es       410 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act; 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit. 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given.' 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  Sage  broke  off.     No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  Lady  said, 
'  Behold  the  ^des  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slopie ;  and  see — beyond —  too 

The  silvery  lake  ia  streaked  witb  placid  bine ; 
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As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 

How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines!     The  air 

Breathes  invitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 

To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moored 

Under  a  sheltering  tree.' — Upon  this  hint 

We  rose  together  :  all  were  pleased ;  hut  most 

The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flushed  with  joy. 

Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 

She  vanished — eager  to  impart  the  scheme  430 

To  her  loved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 

— Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  Vicar's  house 

And  earnest  preparation. — Forth  we  went. 

And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 

Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 

Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 

Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarched 

The  hast^  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalmed 

In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 

A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank  440 

A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 

Another  and  the  same  !     Most  beautiful, 

On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 

Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 

The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautifiil. 

Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  counterpart 

Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 

And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world : 

Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 

Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres,  4Sc 

Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight! 

'Ah  1  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse, 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle. 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !' 

These  few  words 
The  Lady  whispered,  while  we  stood  and  gazed 
Gathered  together,  all  in  still  delight, 
Not  without  awe.     Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
'  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  Man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant  4fic 

On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things. 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest,  attitude  ! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
Even  as  he  sees ;  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased, 
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Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now. 

That  combinations  bo  seretie  and  bright 

Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours. 

Whose  highest  beauty,  beautiful  as  it  is,  470 

Like  that  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool, 

Seems  but  a  fleeting  sun-beam's  gift,  whose  peace 

The  sufferance  only  of  a  breath  of  air ! ' 

More  had  she  said — but  sportive  shouts  were  heard 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  Boys, 
^ho,  beariog  each  a  basket  on  his  ana, 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  UB. 
With  caution  we  embarked ;  and  now  the  pair 
For  prouder  service  were  addrest ;  but  each. 
Wishful  to  leave  an  opening  for  my  choice,  480 

Dropped  the  light  oar  his  eager  hand  hod  seized. 
Thanks  given  for  that  becoming  courtesy. 
Their  place  I  took — and  for  a  grateful  office 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 
When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  ! 
A  Youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art; 
Tossed  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comrades.     Soon  as  the  reedy  marge 
Was  cleared,  I  dipped,  with  arms  accordant,  oars 
Free  from  obstruction ;  and  the  boat  advanced  490 

Through  crystal  water,  smoothly  as  a  hawk, 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  wings  the  abyss  of  t.ir. 
— '  Observe,'  the  Vicar  said, '  yon  rocky  isle 
With   birch-trees  &inged;  my  hand  shall   guide  the 

While  thitherward  we  shape  our  course ;  or  while 

We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore ; 

Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs. 

Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome  500 

Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 

A  Grecian  temple  rising  trora  the  Deep/ 

'Turn  where  we  may,'  said  I,  '  we  cannot  err 
In  this  deliciouB  region.' — Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest-ground,  and  scattered  groves. 
And  mountains  bare,  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods. 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood, 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us;  change  of  place, 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined,  s>o 
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Produdcg  cliADge  of  beauty  erer  q«w. 

— All !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 

Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 

By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  lilent  skill ; 

But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 

Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 

And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love ! 

Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  Muse 

Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  Poet  speaks 

Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised,  jao 

And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance; 

As  if  some  friendly  Genius  had  ordained 

That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enriched 

By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight. 

The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  yonn^ 
A  gipsy-fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  Isle  with  birch-trees  Mnged — and  there. 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
A  choice  repast — servMl  by  our  young  companions     jjo 
With  rival  earnestness  and  kindred  glee. 
Launched  from  our  hands  the  smooth  stone  skimmed 

the  lake ; 
With  shouts  we  raised  the  echoes; — stiller  sounds 
The  lovely  Girl  supplied — a  simple  song, 
Whose  low  tones  reached  not  to  the  distant  rocks 
To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 
Into  our  hearts;  and  charmed  the  peaceful  flood. 
Rapaciously  we  gathered  flowery  spoils 
From  land  and  water ;  lilies  of  each  hue — 
Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves,  54a 

And  court  the  wind ;  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 
(Her  flowers  were  shed)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 
Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product,  and  such  pastime,  did  the  place 
And  season  yield ;  but,  as  we  re-embarked, 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  Solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
'  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish,  550 

Where  is  it  now? — Deserted  on  the  beach — 
Dying,  or  dead !    Nor  shall  the  fanning  breeie 
Revive  its  ashes.     What  care  we  for  this, 
Whose  ends  are  gained  i    Behold  an  emblem  here 
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Of  cme  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  jojis ! 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  eommon  coiuse  of  human  gratitude  ! ' 

This  plaintive  note  disturbed  not  the  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.     Right  across  the  lake  56 

Our  pinnace  moves ;  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  ^e  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls; 
And  thus  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 
Pursued  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutUng  rock  invited  us  to  land. 

Alert  to  follow  as  the  Pastor  led, 

We  ctomb  a  green  hlU's  side ;  and,  as  we  clomb,  S7 

The  Valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 

Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less, 

O'er  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 

Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen : — far  off. 

And  yet  conspicuous,  stood  the  old  Church-tower, 

In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 

And  habitations  seemiogly  preserved 

From  all  intrusion  of  the  restless  world 

By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied,  5S1 

And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  we  couched 
Or  sate  reclined ;  admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene  ;  but  each 
Not  seldom  over  anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
To  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  never  shall  I  forget 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind ! — Already  had  the  sun,  59 

Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state. 
Attained  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  lights— 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain-tops  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air— shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  bine  firmament — aloft,  and  wide: 
And  multitudes  of  little  fioating  clouds, 
IliTDQgh  their  ethereal  texture  pierced — ere  we, 
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Who  saw,  of  clunge  were  cooscious — htid  become 
Vivid  as  fire ;  clouds  sepantel)'  poised, —  < 

Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  akjr; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glorjr 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated  ;  but  with  unity  sublime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hushed,  with  eyes  intent  t 

On  the  reiiilgent  spectacle,  diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space. 
The  Priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaimed ' 

'  Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God  ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought, 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  tbou  host  deigned 
To  furnish  ;  for  this  effluence  of  thyself. 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed ;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp  < 

Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven. 
The  radiant  Cherubim  ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  Creatures,  here  convened. 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who — from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  iface — 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth  f 

From  thy  empyreal  throne,  the  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be--divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour,  cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
— Accomplish,  then,  their  number ;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course !     Or  if,  by  thy  decree, 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  prevail. 
Oh  j  let  thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.     Spread  the  law. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book,  i 

Throughout  all  lands ;  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey; 
Both  for  the  love  of  puri^,  and  hope 
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Which  it  mffbrds,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise, 
To  hkve  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
— Father  of  good  J  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant. 
In  mercy  grint  it,  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.     The  way  is  marked. 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas  !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
I^eferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  ^eedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 

'  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few. 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask. 
Shall  it  endure  > — Shall  enmity  and  strife. 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed ; 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?     Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
And  ne'er  to  fail  ?     Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit;  and  he. 
Whom  Mom  awakens,  among  dews  and  flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field. 
Be  happy  in  himself? — The  law  of  faith 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain. 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  finrther  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
Fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished:  and  thy  praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

*  Once,'  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake. 
On  us  the  venerable  Pastor  turned 
His  beaming  eye  that  bad  been  raised  to  Heaven, 
'  Once,  while  the  Name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bowed  the  head 
To  Gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to  promote 
III  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires.    . 
Tlien,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain-cove. 
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To  those  inveations  of  corrupted  man 

MyBteriout  rites  were  solemnised ;  and  there —  690 

Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods — 

Of  those  terrific  Idols  some  received 

Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 

Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 

Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 

Though  aided  hy  wild  winds,  the  groans  and  shrieks 

Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 

Or  to  propitiate.     And,  if  Uving  eyes 

Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 

The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is,  700 

Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  Mere 

Bedimmed  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 

Flnng  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 

To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 

By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  performed 

Eiultingly,  in  view  of  open  day 

And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 

Or  to  Andates,  female  Power !  who  gave 

(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 

— A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain-stone  710 

Survive ;  all  else  is  swept  away. — How  bright 

The  appearances  of  things !     From  such,  how  changed 

The  existing  worship ;  and  with  those  compared. 

The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest! 

So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 

Might  almost  think,  at  this  affecting  hour, 

That  paradise,  the  tost  abode  of  man, 

Was  raised  again ;  and  to  a  happy  few, 

In  its  origin^  beauty,  here  restored. 

'Whence  but  from  thee,  the  true  and  only  God,     jao 
And  irom  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left,  the  other  gained. — 0  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  Pile,  • 
Called  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  sabbath  bells;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth. 
All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallowed  walls  1 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  green  hiU>side,  730 

Your  Pastor  is  emboldened  to  prefer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  eternal  King ; 
Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands,  have 
made 
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Your  very  poorefit  rich  in  peace  of  thought 

And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endowed 

With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 

Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 

Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 

On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 

And  this  dear  land,  our  country,  while  on  earth  740 

We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 

Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 

These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance ; 

These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  paina; 

The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain-top ; 

Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofly  heads. 

Or  hashed ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still — 

They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands. 

They  bear  my  Ups  present  their  sacrifice. 

They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even  :  750 

For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 

Will  find  a  vent;  and  thought  is  praise  to  him. 

Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  Mind, 

From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  ! ' 

This  vesper-service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course, 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Under  a  faded  sky.     No  trace  remained 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  grey  the  vault —  j6o 

Pure,  cloudless,  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appeared 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darkened  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attained 
Her  mooiing-place ;  where,  to  the  sheltering  tree. 
Our  youthful  Voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow. 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.     This  done,  we  paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  Vicar's  door 
Was  reached,  the  Solitary  checked  his  steps ;  7?o 

Then,  iutermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestowed 
A  farewell  salutation ;  and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell : 
fiut  turned  not  without  welcome  promise  made 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  not  loth 
To  wander  with  us  through  the  fertile  vales. 
And  o'er  the  mountain-wastes.     'Another  sun,' 
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Said  he,  'shall  shine  upon  uSj  ere  we  part; 
Another  san,  and  peradventure  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  to  give. 
And  season  favours.' 

To  enfeebled  Power, 
Prom  this  communion  with  uninjured  Minds, 
What  renovation  hod  been  brought ;  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  Kind, 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reformed ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
This — if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore. 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  Hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  Minds  approve  the  past — 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold. 
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THE  PRELUDE 

OR,  GROWTH  OF  A  POETS  MIND 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHIOAL  POEM 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The  following  Poem  irai  commenoad  in  the  beginning  of  the  jmx  1799,  and 
oomidatod  in  Che  mmmer  of  1806. 

The  dengn  end  ooiwaion  of  the  ■work  tae  deeoribed  hy  the  Author  in  bii 
Frefkoe  to  the  'BiOuraion,'fint  publiahedin  1814,  where  he  thn*  spe»k«  ;— 

*3eienl  Teatikgo,  when  the  AutJioT  retired  to  hii  nstire  mountain!  with 
the  hope  Mt  being  enabled  to  oonstraot  a  literary  work  that  might  live,  it 
wa*  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  ehould  take  a  review  of  his  own  miiid,  and 
eiamice  how  fat  Katnie  and  Education  had  qualified  him  for  lach  an  em- 
ploTment. 

'Ai  aubeiiliar;  to  this  peparatlon.  he  undertook  to  reoord,  in  *ene,  the 
origin  and  pr^gren  of  hu  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  wa«  acquainted  with 

'niat  work,  addreoed  to  a  dear  friend,  moet  diitinguiihed  for  hii  know- 
ledge and  genini,  and  to  whom  the  Author's  intelieot  ia  deeply  indebted, 
bai  been  long  Sniahed ;  and  the  result  of  the  JDvesCigation  which  gave  rise  to 
Itj  wai  a  determln^on  to  oompoae  a  philoeophical  Foem.  containing  viawa 
of  Man,  Katnta^  and  Sooiety,  and  to  be  entitled  the  '  Boolnae ' ;  ae  having 
for  it*  {yrinaipal  aabjeot  the  aenratlona  a,ad  opiniona  of  a  poet  living  in  letlie- 

'  The  pre^Tatory  poem  ia  iHogtaphical,  and  oondoota  the  hiatory  of  the 
Author's  mmd  to  the  point  when  he  was  emboldened  to  hope  that  hia 
faoulti«  were  anffioiently  matured  for  entering  upon  the  arduous  labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himaelf ;  and  the  two  works  hare  the  same  kind 
of  relation  to  eaoh  other,  it  he  may  so  uxpreaa  bimielf,  as  the  Anta-ohapel 
baa  to  the  body  of  a  Oothio  Choroh.  Continuing  thia  alluBion,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before  the 
publie,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  attentive 
reader  to  have  auoh  oonneotlon  with  the  main  work  aa  may  give  them  claim 
to  b«  likened  to  Che  little  cells,  oratories,  and  sepulohral  receeaee,  ordinuilj 
indnded  Id  those  edifices.' 

Bneh  was  the  Author's  language  in  the  jeai  1S14. 

It  will  thenee  be  seen,  that  the  preaent  Poem  was  Intended  to  be  intro- 
duotory  to  the  'Recluse,'  and  that  the  'Recluse,'  if  oompleted,  would  have 
oonsiBtad  of  Three  Parts.  Of  these,  the  Second  Part  alone,  via.  the 
'Bieunlon,'  wu  Snished.  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  Aatbor. 

The  First  Book  of  the  First  Part  of  the  'Bedose,'  still  remains  in 
manoaoript ;  but  the  Third  Part  was  only  planned.  The  maleiials  of 
whloh  it  would  have  been  formed  have,  however,  been  Incorporated,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  Author's  other  Poblioations,  written  subsequently  to  the 
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Ht.  Coleridgs  ntd  a  eomidemble  |»rtlaii  of  tbe  Poem  while  be  ma 
kbroad ;  kud  hii  feelingi,  on  bekring  it  redted  by  the  Author  (nftFt  hii 
retoni  to  hia  ovn  eountrj')  are  Teoordsd  in  hii  Vanes,  addreued  to 
Ht.  Wordivorth,  wblcb  wul  be  foond  in  the  'SibjUine  LeaTea,'  p,  197, 
•d.  1817.  or  '  Poetical  Wotke,  b;  S.  T.  ClIleridg^'  toI.  i.  p.  «06. 


BOOK  FIRST 

INTRODUCTION 

CHILDHOOD  AND  SCHOOL-TIME 

OH  there  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
A  visitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 
Doth  seem  half-conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 
From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure  sky. 
Whate'er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  can  come 
To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me ;  escaped 
From  the  vast  city,  where  I  long  had  pined 
A  discontented  sojourner :  now  free. 
Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  will. 
What  dwelling  shall  receive  me  ?  in  what  vale 
Shall  be  my  harbour?  underneath  what  grove 
Shall  I  take  up  my  home  i*  and  what  clear  stream 
Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest  ? 
The  earth  is  all  before  me.     With  a  heart 
Joyous,  nor  scared  at  its  own  liberty, 
I  look  about ;  and  should  the  chosen  guide 
Be  nothing  better  than  a  wandering  cloud, 
I  cannot  miss  my  way.     I  breathe  again  ! 
Trances  of  thought  and  mountings  of  the  mind 
Come  fast  apon  me :  it  is  shaken  off. 
That  burthen  of  my  own  unnatural  self, 
The  heavy  weight  of  many  a  weary  day 
Not  mine,  and  such  as  were  not  made  for  me. 
Long  months  of  peace  (if  such  bold  word  accord 
With  any  promises  of  human  life). 
Long  months  of  ease  and  undisturbed  delight 
Are  mine  in  prospect ;  whither  shall  I  turn. 
By  road  or  pathway,  or  through  trackless  field, 
Up  hill  or  down,  or  shall  some  floating  thing 
Upon  the  river  point  me  out  my  course? 

Dear  Uberty !     Yet  what  would  it  avail 
But  for  a  gift  that  coiuecratee  the  joy  ? 
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For  I,  methougbt,  while  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven 

Was  blowing  on  my  body,  felt  within 

A  correspondent  breeae,  that  gently  moved 

With  quiclcening  virtue,  but  is  now  become 

A  tempeit,  a  redundant  enei^. 

Vexing  its  own  creation.     Thanks  to  both. 

And  their  congenial  powers,  that,  while  they  join 

In  breaking  up  a  long-continued  frost. 

Bring  with  them  vernal  promises,  the  hope 

Of  active  days  urged  on  by  flying  hours, — 

Days  of  sweet  leisure,  taxed  with  patient  thought 

Abstruse,  nor  wanting  punctual  service  high. 

Matins  and  vespers  of  harmonious  verse  I 

Thus  far,  O  Friend  I  did  I,  not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  a  song. 
Pour  forth  that  day  my  soul  in  measured  strains 
That  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  are  here 
Recorded :  to  the  opeo  fields  I  told 
A  prophecy :  poetic  numbers  came 
Spontaneously  to  clothe  in  priestly  robe 
A  renovated  spirit  singled  out. 
Such  hope  was  mine,  for  holy  services. 
My  own  voice  cheered  me,  and,  far  more,  the  mind's 
Internal  echo  of  the  imperfect  sound  ; 
To  both  I  listened,  drawing  from  them  both 
A  cheerful  confidence  in  things  to  come. 

Content  and  not  luwilling  now  to  give 
A  respite  to  this  pasdon,  I  paced  on 
With  brisk  and  eager  steps ;  and  came,  at  length. 
To  a  green  shady  place,  where  down  I  sate 
Beneath  a  tree,  slackening  my  thoughts  by  choice, 
And  settling  into  gentler  happiness. 
'Twas  autumn,  and  a  clear  and  placid  day. 
With  warmth,  as  much  as  needed,  from  a  sun 
Two  hours  declined  towards  the  west ;  a  day 
With  silver  clouds,  and  sunshine  on  the  grass. 
And  in  the  sheltered  and  the  sheltering  grove 
A  perfect  stillness.     Many  were  the  thoughts 
Encouraged  and  dismissed,  till  choice  was  made 
Of  a  known  Vale,  whither  my  feet  should  turn. 
Nor  rest  till  they  had  reached  the  very  door 
Of  the  one  cottage  which  methought  I  saw. 
No  picture  of  mere  memory  ever  looked 
So  fair ;  and  while  upon  the  fancied  scene 
I  gamed  with  growing  love,  a  higher  powcar 
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Than  Fancy  gave  assurance  of  some  work 

Of  glory  there  forthwith  to  be  begun, 

Perhaps  too  there  performed.     Thus  long  I  mused. 

Nor  e'er  lost  sight  of  what  I  mused  upon. 

Save  when,  amid  the  stately  grove  of  oaks. 

Now  here,  now  there,  an  acorn,  irom  its  cup 

Dislodged,  through  sere  leaves  rustled,  or  at  once 

To  the  bare  earth  dropped  with  a  startling  sound. 

From  that  soft  couch  I  rose  not,  till  the  sun 

Had  almost  touched  the  horizon;  casting  then 

A  backward  glance  upon  the  curling  cloud 

Of  city  smoke,  by  distance  ruralised ; 

Keen  as  a  Truant  or  a  Fugitive, 

But  as  a  Pilgrim  resolute,  I  took. 

Even  with  the  chance  equipment  of  that  hour. 

The  road  that  pointed  toward  the  chosen  Vale. 

It  was  a  splendid  evening,  and  my  soul 

Once  more  made  trial  of  her  strength,  nor  lacked 

.£olian  visitations;  but  the  harp 

Was  soon  defrauded,  and  the  bonded  host 

Of  harmony  dispersed  in  straggling  sounds. 

And  lastly  utter  silence  !     '  Be  it  so ; 

Why  think  of  anything  but  present  good  ?  * 

So,  hke  a  home-bound  labourer,  I  pursued 

My  way  beneath  the  mellowing  sun,  that  shed 

Mild  influence ;  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 

Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 

To  a  servile  yoke.     What  need  of  many  words  ? 

A  pleasant  loitering  journey,  through  three  days 

Continued,  brought  me  to  my  hermitage. 

I  spare  to  tell  of  what  ensued,  the  life 

In  common  things — the  endleSs  store  of  things. 

Rare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day 

Found  all  about  me  in  one  neighbourhood — 

The  self-congratulation,  and,  from  mom 

To  night,  unbroken  cheerfulness  serene. 

But  speedily  an  earnest  longing  rose 

To  brace  myself  to  some  determined  aim, 

Reading  or  thinking ;  either  to  lay  up 

New  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  old 

By  timely  interference :  and  therewith 

Came  hopes  still  higher,  that  with  outward  life 

I  might  endue  some  airy  phantasies 

That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years, 

And  to  such  beings  temperately  deal  forth 

The  many  feelings  that  oppressed  my  heart. 

That  hope  bath  been  discoaraged ;  welcome  light 
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Dawns  from  tbe  east,  but  dawns  to  disappear 

And  mock  me  with  a  sky  that  ripens  not 

Into  a  steady  morninff :  if  my  mind, 

Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past, 

Would  gladly  grapple  with  some  noble  theme, 

Vain  is  her  wish ;  where'er  she  turns  she  finds  ly 

Impediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 

And  now  it  would  content  me  to  yield  up 
Those  lofty  hopes  awhile,  for  present  gifts 
Of  humbler  industry.     But,  oh,  dear  Friend  .' 
The  Poet,  gentle  creature  as  he  is. 
Hath,  like  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times ; 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well. 
Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 
Unmanageable  thoughts :  his  mind,  best  pleased 
While  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove  i4' 

Sits  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  end. 
But  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  goadings  on 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  the  groves  ; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  too  long. 

When,  as  becomes  a  man  who  would  prepare 
For  such  an  arduous  work,  I  through  myself 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
Is  often  cheering;  for  I  neither  seem 
To  lack  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul,  15 

Nor  general  Truths,  which  are  themselves  a  sort 
Of  Elements  and  Agents,  Under-powers, 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind : 
Nor  am  I  naked  of  external  things. 
Forms,  images,  nor  numerous  other  aids 
Of  less  regard,  though  won  perhaps  with  toil 
And  needful  to  build  up  a  Poet's  praise. 
Time,  place,  and  manners  do  I  seek,  and  these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  nowhere  such 
As  may  be  singled  out  with  steady  choice ;  iG 

No  little  band  of  yet  remembered  names 
Whom  I,  in  perfect  confidence,  might  hope 
To  summon  back  from  lonesome  banishment, 
And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Now  living,  or  to  live  in  future  years. 
Sometimes  the  ambitious  Power  of  choice,  mistaking 
Proud  spring-tide  swellings  for  a  regular  sea. 
Will  settle  on  some  British  theme,  some  old 
Romantic  tale  by  Milton  left  unsung; 
S-Q 
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More  often  tumiDg  to  tome  gentle  place  170 

Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 

To  shepherd  swains,  or  seated  harp  in  hand. 

Amid  reposing  knights  by  a  river  side 

Or  fountain,  listen  to  the  grave  reports 

Of  dire  enchantments  faced  and  overcome 

By  the  strong  mind,  and  tales  of  warlike  feats. 

Where  spear  encountered  spear,  and  sword  with  sword 

Fought,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blaEonry 

That  the  shield  bore,  so  glorious  was  the  strife; 

Whence  inspiration  for  a  song  that  winds  i3a 

Through  ever-changing  »cenes  of  votive  quest 

Wrongs  to  redress,  harmonious  tribute  paid 

To  patient  courage  and  unblemished  truth. 

To  firm  devotion,  zeal  unquenchable. 

And  Christian  meekness  hallowing  faithful  lores. 

Sometimes,  more  sternly  moved,  I  would  relate 

How  vanquished  Mithridates  northward  passed. 

And,  hidden  in  the  ctoud  of  years,  became 

Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 

Perished  the  Roman  Empire :  how  the  friends  190 

And  followers  of  Sertorius,  out  of  Spain 

Flying,  found  shelter  in  the  Fortunate  Isles, 

And  left  their  usages,  their  arts  and  laws. 

To  disappear  by  a  slow  gradual  death. 

To  dwindle  and  to  perish  one  by  one. 

Starved  in  those  narrow  bounds :  but  not  the  soul 

Of  LibeH:y,  which  fifteen  hundred  years 

Survived,  and,  when  the  European  came 

With  skill  and  power  that  might  not  be  withstood. 

Did,  like  a  pestilence,  maintain  its  hold  aoo 

And  wasted  down  by  glorious  death  that  race 

Of  natural  heroes:  ix  I  would  record 

How,  in  tyrannic  times,  some  high-souled  man. 

Unnamed  among  the  chronicles  of  kings, 

Suffered  in  silence  for  Truth's  sake :  or  tell. 

How  that  one  Frenchman,  through  continued  force 

Of  meditation  on  the  inhuman  deeds 

Of  those  who  conquered  first  the  Indian  Isles, 

Went  single  in  his  ministry  across 

The  Ocean;  not  to  comfort  the  oppressed,  aio 

But,  like  a  thirsty  wind,  to  roam  about 

Withering  the  Oppressor :  how  Gustavus  sought 

Help  at  his  need  in  Dalecarlia's  mines: 

How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland  ;  left  the  name 

Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  Bower, 

All  over  his  dear  Country;  left  the  deeds 
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Of  Wallftce.  like  ft  family  of  Ghoata, 
To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks, 
Her  natural  saoctuarieB,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stem  liberty. 
Sometimes  it  suits  me  better  to  invent 
A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near  akin 
To  my  own  pas^ons  and  habitual  thoughts ; 
Some  variegated  story^  in  the  main 
Lofty, — but  the  unsubstantial  structure  melts 
Before  the  very  sun  that  brightens  it. 
Mist  into  air  dissolving  I     Then  a  wish. 
My  last  and  favourite  aspiration,  mounts 
With  yearning  toward  some  philosophic  song 
Of  Truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  Me  ; 
With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Recesses  in  man's  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre; 
But  from  thL  awful  burthen  1  full  soon 
Take  refuge  and  beguile  myself  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will  bring  a  riper  mind 
And  clearer  insight.     Thus  my  days  are  past 
In  contradiction ;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longing,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power. 
From  paramount  impulse  not  to  be  withstood, 
A  timorous  capacity  from  prudence. 
From  circumspection  infinite  delay. 
Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness ;  that  now 
Locks  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve, 
Now  dupes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eye 
That  with  intrusive  restlessness  beats  off 
Simplicity  and  self-presented  truth. 
Ah  !  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously  through  fields  and  rural  walks. 
And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 
To  vacant  musing,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  and  deliberate  holiday. 
Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task ;  takes  heart  again. 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
This  is  my  lot ;  for  either  still  I  find 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme. 
Or  see  of  absolute  accomplishment 
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Much  wanting,  so  much  wanting,  in  tajBtV, 
That  I  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
In  listlessness  from  v&in  perplexity. 
Unprofitable  travelling  toward  the  grave. 
Like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved  •; 

To  blend  hia  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song, 
And,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls, 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
That  8owed  along  my  dreams  P     For  this,  didst  thoa, 
O  Derwent!  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms. 
Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm  si 

That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves  ? 

When  he  had  left  the  mountains  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those  towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk ; 
A  tempting  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 
Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years'  child. 
In  a  small  mill-race  severed  &om  his  streamj 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day ;  « 

Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked  again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
The  sandy  fields,  leaping  through  flowery  groves 
Of  yellow  ragwort ;  or  when  rock  and  hill. 
The  woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw's  lofty  height, 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  liidian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport, 
A  naked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower.  31 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear : 
Much  favoured  in  my  birthplace,  and  no  less 
In  that  belovM  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted ; — there  were  we  let  loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.     Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain-slopes 
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Frost,  uid  the  breath  of  frosty  wiDd,  had  snapped 

The  last  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  joy 

With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shoulder  hung  310 

To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks  tun 

Along  the  smooth  green  turf.    Through  half  the  night. 

Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  ptied 

That  anxious  visitation ; — moon  and  stars 

Were  shining  o'er  my  head.     I  was  alone. 

And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 

That  dwelt  among  them.    Sometimes  it  befell 

In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 

0'erpower«l  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 

Which  was  the  captive  of  another's  toil  yao 

Became  my  prey  ;  and  when  the  deed  was  done 

I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 

Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 

Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 

Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

Nor  less,  when  spring  had  warmed  the  cultured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plnnderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Had  in^faigh  places  built  her  lodge ;  thoi^h  mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
Was  not  ignoble.    Oh !  when  I  have  hong  330 

Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seemed) 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain, 
Shouldering  the  nalied  crag,  oh,  at  that  time 
While  on  ^e  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone, 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 
Blow  through  my  ear !  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds ! 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows  340 

Uke  harmony  in  music ;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.     How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  s  part. 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself!     Praise  to  the  end !  35° 

Thanks   to   the    means    which  Nature    deigned   to 
employ ; 
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Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  cune  with  soft  aUno,  like  hurtless  light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds ;  or  she  may  use 
Severer  interventions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in  3^ 

Pushed  from  the  shore.     It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain-echoea  did  my  boat  move  on ; 
Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side. 
Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling  light.     But  now,  like  one  who  rows, 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge,  33 

The  horizon's  utmost  boundary ;  far  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 
She  was  an  elfin  pinnace ;  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake, 
And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan ; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge. 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 
Upreared  its  head.     I  struck  and  struck  again,  31 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still. 
For  BO  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 
Strode  after  rae.     With  trembling  oars  I  tnmed. 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree ; 
There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark, — 
And  through  the  meadows  horaewaHl  went,  in  grave 
And  serious  mood  ;  but  after  I  had  seen  3; 

That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Wotted  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  &miliar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields ; 
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But  huge  and  mighty  fonns,  that  do  not  live 

Lilce  living  meii,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 

By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams.  i 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe !     ^ 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought. 
That  giveat  to  forms  and  images  a  breatji 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul. 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature — purifying  thus  4 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying,  by  sudi  discipline. 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days. 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods, 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights. 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake,  4 

Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight  gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  1     Clear  and  load  4 

The  village  clock  tolled  six,— I  wheeled  about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home      All  shod  with  Meet, 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding  horn. 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  fiew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ;  4, 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  &r  distant  hills 
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Into  the  tumult  sent  aa  alien  sound 

Of  melancholj'  not  unnoticed,  while  the  atan 

£astward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star  ^ 

That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glassy  plain  ;  and  oftentimes. 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 

Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 

Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliff's 

Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  !  ^ 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train. 

Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 

Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth !     Ye  Visions  of  the  hills ! 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places  !  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye,  through  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyish  sports. 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hills,  4 

Impressed  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire ;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear. 
Work  like  a  sea? 

Not  uselessly  employed. 
Might  I  pursue  this  theme  through  every  change 
Of  exercise  and  play,  to  which  the  year 
Did  summon  us  in  his  delightful  round. 

We  were  a  noisy  crew ;  the  sun  in  heaven 
Beheld  not  vales  more  beautiiii]  than  ours;  < 

Nor  saw  a  band  in  happiness  and  joy 
Richer,  or  worthier  of  the  ground  they  trod. 
I  could  record  with  no  reluctant  voice 
The  woods  of  autumn,  and  their  hazel  bowers 
With  milk-white  clusters  hung ;  the  rod  and  lin^ 
TVue  symbol  of  hope's  foolishness,  whose  strong 
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And  uDreproved  ench&ntment  led  as  on 

By  rocks  and  pools  shut  out  from  every  stir, 

All  the  green  summer,  to  forlorn  cascades 

Among  the  windings  hid  of  mountain  brooks.  ^ 

— Unfading  recollections !  at  this  hour 

The  heart  is  abnost  mine  with  which  I  felt, 

From  some  hill-top  on  sunny  afternoons. 

The  paper  kite  high  among  fleecy  clonds 

Pull  at  her  rein  like  an  impetuous  conrser; 

Or,  from  the  meadows  sent  on  gusty  days. 

Beheld  her  breast  the  wind,  then  suddenly 

Dashed  headlong,  and  rejected  by  the  storm. 

Ye  lowly  cottages  wherein  we  dwelt, 
A  ministration  of  your  own  was  yours ;  < 

Can  I  forget  you,  being  as  yon  were 
So  beautiful  among  the  pleasant  fields 
In  which  ye  stood  ?  or  can  I  here  forget 
The  plain  and  seemly  countenance  with  which 
Ye  dealt  out  your  plain  comforts  i     Yet  had  ye 
Delights  and  exultations  of  your  own. 
Eager  and  never  weary  we  pursued 
Our  home-amusements  by  the  warm  peat-fire 
At  evening,  when  with  pencil,  and  smooth  slate 
In  square  divisions  parcelled  out  and  all  ■ 

With  crosses  and  with  cyphers  scribbled  o'er. 
We  schemed  and  puzzled,  head  opposed  to  head 
In  strife  too  humble  to  be  named  in  verse : 
Or  round  the  naked  table,  snow-white  deal, 
Cherry  or  maple,  sate  in  close  array, 
And  to  the  combat.  Loo  or  Whist,  led  on 
A  thick-ribbed  army  ;  not,  as  in  the  world, 
Neglected  and  ungratefully  thrown  by 
Even  for  the  very  service  they  had  wrought. 
But  husbanded  through  many  a  long  campaign.  • 

Uncouth  assemblage  was  it,  where  no  few 
Had  changed  their  functions ;  some,  plebeian  cards 
Which  Fate,  beyond  the  promise  of  their  birth. 
Had  dignified,  and  called  to  represent 
The  per«>us  of  departed  potentates. 
Oh,  with  what  echoes  on  the  board  they  fell ! 
Ironic  diamonds, — clubs,  hearts,  diamonds,  spades, 
A  congregation  piteously  akin .' 
Cheap  matter  offered  they  to  boyish  wit. 
Those  sooty  knaves,  precipitated  down  ■ 

With  scoffs  and  taunts,  like  Vulcan  out  of  heaven : 
The  paramount  ace,  a  moon  in  her  eclipse. 
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Queens  gle&ming  through  their  splendour's  last  decay. 

And  inoiiarchB  surly  at  the  wrongs  sustained 

By  royal  visages.     Meanwhile  abroad 

Incessant  rain  was  falling,  or  the  frost 

Raged  bitterly,  with  keen  and  silent  tooth ; 

And,  interrupting  oft  that  eager  game. 

From  under  Esthwaite's  splitting  Gelds  of  ice 

The  pent-up  air,  struggling  to  free  itself,  54° 

Gave  out  to  meadow-grounds  and  hills  a  loud 

Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 

Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  Main. 

Nor,  sedulous  as  I  have  been  to  trace 
How  Nature  by  extrinsic  passion  first 
Peopled  the  mind  with  forms  sublime  or  &ir. 
And  made  me  love  them,  may  I  here  omit 
How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and  joys 
Of  subtler  origin ;  how  I  hare  felt. 
Not  seldom  even  in  that  tempestuous  time,  55° 

Those  hallowed  and  pure  motions  of  the  sense 
Which  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  to  own 
An  intellectual  charm ;  that  calm  delight 
Which,  if  I  err  not,  surely  must  belong 
To  those  first-bom  affinities  that  fit 
Our  new  existence  to  existing  things, 
And,  in  our  dawn  of  being,  constitute 
The  bond  of  unida  between  life  and  joy. 

Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changeful  earth, 
And  twice  five  summers,  on  my  mind  had  stamped     :& 
The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  coloured  by  impending  clouds. 

The  sands  of  Westmoreland,  the  creeks  and  bays 
Of  Cumbria's  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his  evening  shade. 
And  to  the  shepherd's  hut  on  distant  hiUa  571 

Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  moon, 
How  I  have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A  stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a  kindred  sight, 
And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 
Of  quietness  or  peace ;  yet  have  I  stood. 
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Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o'er  OMay  a  league 
Of  shining  water,  gathering  aa  it  aeemed, 
Through  every  hair-bKadth  in  that  field  of  light. 
New  pleasure  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers.  5S0 

Thus  oft  amid  those  fits  of  vulgar  joy 
Which,  through  all  seasons,  on  a  child's  pursuits 
Are  prompt  attendants,  'mid  that  giddy  bliss 
Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  along  the  blood 
And  is  foi^tten ;  even  then  I  felt 
Gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield ; — ^the  earth 
And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
Rememberable  things;  sometimes,  'tis  true, 
By  chance  collisions  and  quaint  accidents 
(Like  those  ill-sorted  unions,  work  supposed  590 

Of  evil-minded  fairies),  yet  not  vain 
Nor  profitless,  if  haply  they  impressed 
Collateral  objects  and  appearances. 
Albeit  lifeless  then,  and  doomed  to  sleep 
Until  maturer  seasons  called  them  forth 
To  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 
— And  if  the  vulgar  joy  by  its  own  weight 
Wearied  itself  out  of  the  memory. 
The  scenes  which  were  a  witness  of  that  joy 
Remained  in  their  substantial  lineaments  600 

Depicted  on  the  brain,  and  to  the  eye 
Were  visible,  a  daily  sight ;  and  thus 
By  the  impressive  discipline  of  fear. 
By  jpleasure  and  repeated  happiness. 
So  frequently  repeated,  and  by  force 
Of  obscure  feelings  representative 
Of  things  forgotten,  these  same  scenes  so  bright. 
So  beautiful,  so  majestic  in  themselves. 
Though  yet  the  day  was  distant,  did  become 
Habitually  dear,  and  all  their  forms  Cio 

And  changeful  colours  by  invisible  links 
Were  fastened  to  the  afiections. 

I  began 
My  story  early — not  misled,  I  trust. 
By  an  infirmity  of  love  for  days 
EKsowned  by  memory — ere  the  breath  of  spring 
Planting  my  snowdrops  among  winter  snows: 
Nir  will  it  seem  to  thee,  O  Friend  I  bo  prompt 
In  mnpathy,  that  I  have  lengthened  out 
WitJi  fond  and  feeble  tongue  a  tedious  tale. 
Meanwhile,  ray  hope  has  been,  that  I  might  fetch     6ao 
,   Invigorating  thoughts  from  former  years  ,- 
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Might  fix  the  wavering  balance  of  my  mind. 

And  haply  meet  reproaches  too,  whose  power 

May  spur  me  on,  in  manhood  now  mature, 

To  honourable  toil.     Yet  should  these  hopes 

Prore  vmu,  and  thus  should  neither  I  be  taught 

To  understand  myself,  nor  thou  to  know 

With  better  knowledge  how  the  heart  was  framed 

Of  him  thou  lovest;  need  I  dread  from  thee 

Harsh  judgments,  if  the  song  be  loth  to  quit 

Those  recollected  hours  that  have  the  charm 

Of  visionary  things,  those  lovely  forms 

And  sweet  sensations  that  throw  back  oar  life, 

And  almost  make  remotest  infancy 

A  visible  scene,  on  which  the  snn  is  shining  ? 

One  end  at  least  hath  been  attained;  my  mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and  if  this  genial  mood 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  be  brought  down 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 
The  road  lies  plain  before  me ; — 'tis  a  theme 
Single  and  of  determined  bounds ;  and  hence 
I  choose  it  rather  at  this  time,  than  work 
Of  ampler  or  more  varied  argument. 
Where  I  might  be  discomfited  and  lost; 
And  certain  hopes  are  with  me,  that  to  thee 
This  labour  will  be  welcome,  honoured  Friend ! 


BOOK  SECOND 

SCHOOL-TIME— (ccmtMUAf) 

'T~*HUS  far,  O  Friend !  have  we,  though  leaving  much 

I      Un visited,  endeavoured  to  retrace 
The  simple  ways  in  which  my  chOdhood  walked ; 
Those  chiefly  Uiat  first  led  me  to  the  love 
Of  rivers,  woods,  and  fields.     The  passion  yet 
Was  in  its  birth,  sustained  as  might  befall 
By  nourishment  that  came  unsought;  for  still 
From  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  we  lived 
A  round  of  tumult.     Duly  were  our  games 
Prolonged  in  summer  till  the  day-light  failed :  lo 

No  chair  remained  before  the  doors ;  the  bench 
And  threshold  steps  were  empty ;  fast  asleep 
The  labourer,  and  the  old  man  who  had  sate 
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A  Uter  lingerer ;  yet  the  revcby 

CoDtiaued  and  the  loud  uproar :  at  last. 

When  all  the  ground  was  dark,  and  twinkling  stare 

Edged  the  black  clouds,  home  and  to  bed  we  went. 

Feverish  with  weary  joints  and  beating  minds. 

Ah !  is  there  one  who  ever  has  been  young. 

Nor  needs  a  warning  voice  to  tame  the  pride  m 

Of  intellect  and  virtue's  self-esteem  i 

One  is  there,  though  the  wisest  and  the  best 

Of  all  mankind,  who  covets  not  at  times 

Union  that  cannot  be ; — who  would  not  give. 

If  so  be  might,  to  duty  and  to  truth 

The  eagerness  of  infantine  desire  ? 

A  tranquillising  spirit  presses  now 

On  my  corporeal  frame,  so  wide  appears 

The  vacancy  between  me  and  those  days 

Which  yet  have  such  self-presence  in  my  mind,  30 

That,  musing  on  them,  often  do  I  seem 

Two  consciousnesses,  conscious  of  myself 

And  of  some  other  Being.     A  rude  mass 

Of  native  rock,  left  midway  in  the  square 

Of  our  small  market  village,  was  the  goal 

Or  centre  of  these  sports ;  and  when,  returned 

After  long  absence,  thither  I  repaired, 

Gone  was  the  old  grey  stone,  and  in  its  place 

A  smart  Assembly-room  usurped  the  ground 

That  had  been  ours.     There  let  the  fiddle  scream,       40 

And  be  ye  happy  !     Yet,  my  Friends !  I  know 

That  more  than  one  of  you  will  think  with  me 

Of  those  soft  starry  nights,  and  that  old  Dame 

Prom  whom  the  stone  was  named,  who  there  had  sate. 

And  watched  her  table  with  its  huckster's  wares 

Assiduous,  through  the  length  of  sixty  years. 

We  ran  a  boisterous  course ;  the  year  span  round 
With  giddy  motion.     But  the  time  approached 
That  brought  with  it  a  regular  desire 
For  calmer  pleasures,  when  the  winning  forma  50 

Of  Nature  were  collaterally  attached 
To  every  scheme  of  holiday  delight 
And  every  boyish  sport,  less  grateful  ebe 
And  languidly  pursued. 

When  summer  came, 
Our  pastime  was,  on  bright  half-holidays. 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
With  rival  oars ;  and  the  selected  bourne 
Was  now  an  Island  musical  with  birds 
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That  suig  uid  ceased  not;  now  &  Sbter  Iile 

Beneath  the  oaks'  umbrageous  corert,  sowq  6a 

With  lilies  of  the  valley  like  a  field; 

And  now  a  third  small  Island,  where  survived 

In  solitude  the  ruins  of  a  shrine 

Once  to  Our  Lady  dedicate,  and  served 

Daily  with  chaunted  rites.     In  such  a  race 

So  ^ided,  disappointment  could  be  none. 

Uneasiness,  or  pain,  or  jealousy  : 

We  rested  in  the  shade,  all  pleased  alike, 

Conquered  and  conqueror.     Thus  the  pride  of  strength. 

And  the  vain-glory  of  superior  skill,  70 

Were  tempered ;  thns  was  gradually  produeed 

A  quiet  independence  of  the  heart ; 

And  to  my  Friend  who  knows  me  I  may  add. 

Fearless  of  blamci  that  hence  for  future  days 

Ensued  a  diffidence  and  modesty. 

And  I  was  taught  to  feel,  perhaps  too  much, 

The  self-sufficing  power  of  Solitude. 

Our  daily  meals  were  frugal,  Sabine  fare  1 
More  than  we  wished  we  knew  the  blessing  then 
Of  vigorous  hunger — hence  corporeal  strength  So 

Unsapped  by  ddicate  viands ;  for,  exclude 
A  litUe  weekly  stipend,  and  we  lived 
Through  three  division!  of  the  quartered  year 
In  penniless  poverty.     But  now  to  school 
From  the  half-yearly  holidays  returned, 
We  came  with  weightier  purses,  that  sufficed 
To  furnish  treats  more  costly  than  the  Dame 
Of  the  old  grey  stone,  from  her  scant  board,  supplied. 
Hence  rustic  dinners  on  the  cool  green  ground, 
Or  in  the  woods,  or  by  a  river  side  90 

Or  shady  fountain's,  while  among  the  leaves 
Soft  airs  were  stirring,  and  the  mid-day  sun 
Unfelt  shone  brightly  round  us  in  our  joy. 
Nor  is  my  aim  neglected  if  I  tell 
How  sometimes.  In  the  length  of  those  half-yean. 
We  from  our  funds  drew  largely ; — proud  to  curb. 
And  eager  to  spur  on,  the  galloping  steed ; 
And  with  the  courteous  inn-keeper,  whose  stud 
Supplied  our  want,  we  haply  might  employ 
Sly  subterfuge,  if  the  adventure's  bound  too 

Were  distant:  some  famed  temple  where  of  yore 
The  Druids  worshipped,  or  the  antique  walls 
Of  that  large  abbey,  where  within  the  Vale 
Of  Nightshade,  to  St  Mary's  honour  built. 
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Standa  3ret  a  moulderiog  pile  with  fractured  arch. 

Belfry,  and  images,  and  living  trees ; 

A  holy  scene ! — Along  the  smooth  green  turf 

Our  horses  grazed.     To  more  than  inland  peace 

Left  by  the  west  wind  sweeping  overhead 

From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  towers  no 

In  that  sequestered  valley  may  be  seen, 

Both  silent  and  both  motionless  alilce; 

Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and  such 

The  safeguard  for  repose  and  quietness. 

Our  steeds  remouDted  and  the  summons  given. 
With  whip  and  spur  we  through  the  chauntry  flew 
In  uncouUi  race,  and  left  the  cross-legged  knight. 
And  the  stone-abbot,  and  that  single  wren 
Which  one  day  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 
W  the  old  church,  that — though  from  recent  showers 
The  earth  was  comfortless,  and,  touched  by  faint       lai 
Internal  breezes,  sobbings  of  the  place 
And  Tetpirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops — yet  still 
So  sweetly  'mid  the  gloom  the  invisible  bird 
Sang  to  herself,  that  there  1  could  have  made 
My  dwelling-place,  and  lived  for  ever  there 
To  hear  such  music.     Through  the  walls  we  flew 
And  down  the  valley,  and,  a  circuit  made 
Id  wantonness  of  heart,  through  rough  and  smooth    130 
We  scampered  homewards.     Oh,  ye  rocks  and  streams, 
And  that  still  spirit  shed  from  evening  air ! 
Even  in  this  joyous  time  I  sometimes  felt 
Your  presence,  when  with  slackened  step  we  breathed 
Along  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  or  when 
Lighted  by  gleams  of  moonlight  from  the  sea 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level  sand. 

Midway  on  long  Winander's  eastern  shore. 
Within  the  crescent  of  a  pleasant  bay, 
A  tavern  stood ;  no  homely-featured  bouse,  140 

Primeval  like  its  neighbouring  cottages. 
But  'twas  a  splendid  place,  the  door  beset 
With  chaises,  grooms,  and  liveries,  and  within 
Decanters,  glasses,  and  the  blood-red  wine. 
In  ancient  times,  and  ere  the  Hall  was  built 
On  the  large  island,  had  this  dwelling  been 
More  worthy  of  a  poet's  love,  a  hut. 
Proud  of  its  own  bright  Gre  and  sycamore  shade. 
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But — thougli  the  rhymes  were  gone  tlutt  once  ioscribed 

The  threshold,  and  Urge  golden  characters,  150 

Spread  o'er  the  spangled  sign-board,  had  dislodged 

The  old  Lion  and  usurped  his  place,  in  slight 

And  mockery  of  the  rustic  painter's  hand — 

Yet,  to  this  hour,  the  spot  to  me  is  dear 

With  all  its  foolish  pomp.     The  garden  lay 

Upon  a  slope  surmounted  by  a  plain 

Of  a  small  bowling-green  ;  beneath  us  stood 

A  grove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  the  trees 

And  over  the  tree-tops ;  nor  did  we  want 

Refreshment,  strawberries  and  mellow  cream.  160 

There,  while  through  half  an  afternoon  we  played 

On  the  smooth  platform,  whether  skill  prevailed 

Or  happy  blunder  triumphed,  bursts  of  glee 

Made  all  the  mountains  ring.     But,  ere  night-fall, 

When  in  our  pinnace  we  returned  at  leisure 

Over  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach 

Of  some  small  island  steered  our  course  with  one. 

The  Minstrel  of  the  Troop,  and  left  him  there. 

And  rowed  off  gently,  while  he  blew  his  flute 

Alone  upon  the  rock— oh,  then,  the  calm  170 

And  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind 

Even  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  and  the  sky, 

Never  before  so  beautiful,  sank  down 

Into  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream  ! 

Thus  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and  thus 

Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 

Grew  dear  to  me  :  already  I  began 

To  love  the  sun ;  a  boy  I  loved  the  sun, 

Not  as  I  since  have  loved  him,  as  a  pledge 

And  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a  light  iBo 

Which  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive ; 

Nor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds — 

But  for  this  cause,  that  I  hail  seen  him  lay 

His  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen 

The  western  mountain  touch  his  setting  orb. 

In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when,  from  excess 

Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to  flow 

For  its  own  pleasure,  and  I  breathed  with  joy. 

And,  from  like  feelings,  humble  though  intense. 

To  patriotic  and  domestic  love  tgo 

Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear; 

For  I  could  dream  away  my  purposes. 

Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 

Midway  between  the  hills,  as  if  she  knew 

No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  thee. 
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Yea,  ftpperUiaed  by  ■  peculiar  right 

To  thee  and  thy  grey  butt,  thou  ooe  dear  Vale ! 

Those  incidental  cbanni  which  first  attached 
My  heart  to  rural  objects,  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell  aoo 

How  Nature,  intervenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
For  her  own  sake.     But  who  shall  parcel  out 
His  intellect  by  geometric  rules. 
Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  square  ? 
Who  knows  the  individual  hour  in  which 
His  habits  were  first  sown,  even  as  a  seed  ? 
Who  that  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and  say 
'This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 
Came  rrom  yon  fountain '  ?     Thou,  my  Friend !  art  one 
More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts ;  to  thee  an 

Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is. 
Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast. 
But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
To  our  infirmity.     No  officious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have  made. 
To  thee,  unblinded  by  these  formal  arts,  aw 

The  unity  of  all  hath  beeu  revealed, 
And  thou  wilt  doubt,  with  me  less  aptly  skilled 
Than  many  are  to  range  the  faculties 
In  scale  and  order,  class  the  cabinet 
Of  their  sensations,  and  in  voluble  phrase 
Run  through  the  history  and  birth  of  each 
As  of  a  single  independent  thing. 
Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyse  the  mind, 
'  If  each  most  obvious  and  particular  thought^ 
Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense,  930 

But  in  the  words  of  Reason  deeply  weighed. 
Hath  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infant  Babe. 
fFor  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 
Our  Being's  earthly  progress,)  blest  the  Babe, 
Nursed  in  his  Mother's  arms,  who  sinks  to  sleep. 
Hocked  on  his  Mother's  breast;  who  with  his  soul 
Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother's  eye ! 
For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  through  widest  intercourse  of  sense.  a^o 
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No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed : 

Along  his  infant  veins  are  inter&sed 

The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 

Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 

It  there  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with  hand 

Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 

Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  fount  for  bim 

Hath  beautified  that  flower ;  already  shades 

Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 

Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  beats 

Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 

Emphatically  such  a  Being  lives. 

Frail  creature  as  he  is,  helpless  as  Irail, 

An  inmate  of  this  active  universe ; 

For  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 

That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 

Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 

Create,  creator  and  receiver  both. 

Working  but  in  alliance  with  the  works 

Which  it  beholds. — Such,  verily,  is  the  first 

Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  life. 

By  uniform  control  of  after  years, 

In  most,  abated  or  suppressed;  in  some, 

Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of  decay. 

Pre-eminent  till  death. 

From  early  days. 
Beginning  not  long  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  Babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
I  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  Mother's  heart, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibility, 
Great  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
Augmented  and  sustained.     Yet  is  a  path 
More  difficult  before  me ;  and  I  fear 
That  in  its  broken  windings  we  shall  need 
The  chamois'  sinews,  and  the  eagle's  wing : 
For  now  a  trouble  come  into  my  mind 
From  unknown  causes.     I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  the  visible  world,  nor  knowing  why. 
The  props  of  my  afiections  were  removed. 
And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  sustained 
By  its  own  spirit !    All  that  I  beheld 
Was  dear,  and  hence  to  finer  influxes 
The  mind  lay  open,  to  a  more  exact 
And  close  communion.     Many  are  our  joys 
In  youth,  but  oh  !  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  hour  brings  palpable  access 
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Of  koowledge,  when  all  knowledge  is  delight, 

And  sorrow  is  not  there !     The  seasons  came, 

And  every  season  wheresoe'er  I  moved 

Unfolded  transitory  qualities, 

Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  power  of  love. 

Had  been  neglected;  left  a  register 

Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 

Hence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitude 

More  active  even  than  '  best  society ' — 

Society  made  sweet  as  sohtude 

By  silent  inobtrasive  sympathies, 

Aiid  gentle  agitations  of  the  mind 

From  ntonifold  distinctions,  difference 

Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  the  un watchful  eycj 

No  difference  is,  and  hence,  irom  the  same  source, 

Sublimer  joy;  for  I  would  walk  alone. 

Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 

Have  felt  wbate'er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 

To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 

Or  image  unprofaned ;  and  I  would  stand. 

If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm. 

Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 

The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth. 

Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 

Thence  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power ; 

And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  moods 

Of  shadowy  exultation:  not  for  this, 

That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 

And  intellectual  life  ;  but  that  the  soul. 

Remembering  how  she  felt,  bat  what  she  felt 

Remembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  sense 

Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 

With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire. 

With  faculties  still  growing,  feeling  still 

That  whatsoever  point  they  gain,  they  yet 

Have  something  to  pursue. 

And  not  alone, 
'Mid  gloom  and  tumult,  but  no  less  'mid  ^r 
And  tranquil  scenes,  that  universal  power 
And  fitness  in  the  latent  qualities 
And  essences  of  things,  by  which  the  mind 
Is  moved  with  feelings  of  delight,  to  me 
Came  strengthened  with  a  superadded  soul, 
A  virtue  not  its  own.     My  morning  walks 
Were  early , — oft  before  the  hours  of  school 
I  travelled  round  our  little  lake,  five  miles 
Of  pleasant  wandering.     Happy  time!  more  dear 
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V 


For  thbj  that  one  was  by  my  side,  a  Friend, 

Then  passionately  loved ;  with  heart  how  full 

Would  he  peruse  these  lines !  .  For  many  years 

Have  since  flowed  in  between  us,  and,  our  minds 

Both  silent  to  each  other,  at  this  time 

We  live  as  if  those  hours  had  never  been. 

Nor  seldom  did  I  lift  our  cottage  latch 

Far  earlier,  ere  one  smoke-wreath  had  risen  341 

From  human  dwelling,  or  the  vernal  thrush 

Was  audible  ;  and  sate  among  the  woods 

Alone  upon  some  jutting  eminence. 

At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn-light,  when  the  Vale^ 

Yet  slumbering,  lay  in  utter  solitude. 

How  shall  I  seek  the  origin  }     where  find 

Faith  in  the  marvellous  things  which  then  I  felt  ? 

Oft  in  these  moments  such  a  holy  calm 

Would  overspread  my  soul,  that  bodily  eyes 

Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw  351 

Appeared  like  something  in  myself,  a  dream, 

A  prospect  in  the  mind. 

'Twere  long  to  tell 
What  spring  and  autumn,  what  the  winter  snows. 
And  what  the  summer  shade,  what  day  and  night. 
Evening  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking,  thought 
From  sources  inexhaustible,  poured  forth 
To  feed  the  spirit  of  religious  love 
In  which  I  walked  with  Nature.     But  let  this 
Be  not  forgotten,  that  I  still  retained 
.  My  first  creative  sensibility ;  361 

That  by  the  regular  action  of  the  world 
My  soul  was  unsubdued.     A  plastic  power 
Abode  with  me ;  a  forming  hand,  at  times 
Rebellious,  acting  in  a  devious  mood ; 
A  local  spirit  of  his  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendency,  but,  for  the  most. 
Subservient  strictly  to  external  things 
With  which  it  communed.     An  auxiliar  light 
Came  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting  sun 
Bestowed  new  splendour ;  the  melodious  birds,  37" 

The  fiuttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run  on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves,  obeyed 
A  like  dominion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
Grew  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye : 
Hence  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence, 
And  hence  my  transport 

Nor  should  this,  perchance, 
Pass  unrecorded,  that  I  still  had  loved 
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The  exercise  aad  produce  of  a  toil. 

Than  analjrtic  industty  to  me 

More  pleasing,  and  whose  character  I  deem  s 

Is  more  poetic  as  resembling  more 

Creative  agency.     The  song  would  speak 

Of  that  interminable  building  reared 

By  observation  of  affinities 

In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  exists 

To  passive  minds.     My  seventeenth  year  was  come; 

And,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 

So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 

In  the  great  social  principle  of  life 

Coercing  all  things  into  sympathy,  5 

To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 

My  own  enjoyments ;  or  the  power  of  truth 

Omiing  in  revelation,  did  converse 

With  things  that  really  are ;  I,  at  this  time, 

Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 

Thus  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years  passed  on. 

From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 

I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 

Were  steeped  in  feeling ;  I  was  only  then 

Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable  4 

I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still; 

O'er  all  that,  tost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  faumaD  eye 

Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart; 

O'er  all  that  leaps  and  rims,  and  shouts  and  sings. 

Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o'er  all  that  glides 

Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself. 

And  mighty  depth  of  waters.     Wonder  not 

If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt,  4 

Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and  heaven 

With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 

Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 

Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 

One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible. 

Most  audible,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 

O'ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain. 

Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind,  4 

Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
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Ta  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 

And  sounding  cataracts,  je  mists  and  winds 

That  dwell  among  the  ^nis  where  I  was  born. 

If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 

If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 

With  my  own  raodest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 

With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed  43 

From  httle  enmities  and  low  desires. 

The  gift  is  yours ;  if  in  these  times  of  fear. 

This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrown. 

If,  'mid  indifference  and  apathy. 

And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 

On  every  side  fall  off)  we  know  not  how, 

To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 

Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love. 

Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 

On  visionary  minds;  if,  in  this  time  44 

Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 

Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 

A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 

That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support, 

The  blessing  of  my  life ;  the  gift  is  yours, 

Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts !  'tis  yours. 

Ye  mountains !  thine,  0  Nature  !     Thou  hast  fed 

My  lofty  speculations ;  and  in  thee, 

For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 

A  never-failing  principle  of  joy  4< 

And  purest  passion. 

Thou,  my  Friend !  wert  reared 
In  the  great  city,  'mid  far  other  scenes ; 
But  we,  by  different  roadsj  at  length  have  gained 
The  self-same  bourne.    And  for  this  cause  to  thee 
I  speak,  unapprehensive  of  contempt. 
The  insinuated  scoff  of  coward  tongues. 
And  all  that  silent  language  which  so  oft 
In  conversation  between  man  and  man 
Blots  ftom  the  human  countenance  all  trace 
Of  beauty  and  of  love.     For  thou  hast  sought  4^ 

The  truth  in  solitude,  and,  since  the  days 
That  gave  thee  liberty,  full  long  desired. 
To  serve  in  Nature's  temple,  thou  hast  been 
The  most  assiduous  of  her  ministers ; 
In  many  things  my  brother,  chiefly  here 
In  this  our  deep  devotion. 

Fare  thee  well ! 
Health  and  the  quiet  of  a  healthful  mind 
Attend  thee  I  seeking  oft  the  haunts  of  men. 
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And  yet  more  often  Ifviog  with  tlif self, 
Aod  for  thyself,  so  haply  shall  thy  days 
Be  many,  uid  a  blessing  to  niankind. 


BOOK  THIRD 

HESIDENCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE 

T  T  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels 

I      Rolled  over  a  wide  |uain  o'erhung  with  clouds. 

And  nothing  cheered  onr  way  till  first  we  saw 

The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  College  lift 

Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files. 

Extended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Advancing,  we  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  tasselled  cap. 
Striding  along  as  if  o'ertasked  by  Time, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  and  air;  lo 

He  passed — nor  was  I  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew. 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 
Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle ;  caught. 
While  crossing  Magdalene  Bridge,  a  glimpse  of  Cam ; 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  Inn. 

My  spirit  was  up,  my  thoughts  were  full  of  hope ; 
Some  fnenda  I  had,  acquaintances  who  there 
Seemed   friends,   poor  simple    schoolboys,   now   hung 
round  ao 

With  honour  and  importance  :  in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved ; 
Questions,  directions,  warnings  and  advice. 
Flowed  in  upon  me,  from  all  sides ;  fresh  day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure  !  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  business  and  expense,  and  went 
Prom  shop  to  shop  about  my  own  aSairs, 
To  Tutor  or  to  Tailor,  as  befell. 
Prom  street  to  street  with  loose  and  careless  mind. 

I  was  the  Dreamer,  tbey  the  Dream  ;  I  roamed        30 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle; 
Gowns  grave,  or  gaudy,  doctors,  students,  streets. 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gateways,  towers : 
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MigratioD  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  bills, 
A  northeTQ  villager. 

As  if  the  change 
Had  waited  on  some  Fairy's  wand,  at  once 
Behold  me  rich  in  monies,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pass  it  by. 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  beard. — The  weeks  went  roundly  on, 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit, 
Smooth  housekeeping  within,  and  all  without 
Liberal,  and  suiting  gentleman's  array. 

The  Evangelist  St.  John  my  patron  was : 
Three  Gothic  courts  are  his,  and  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding-place,  a  nook  obscure ; 
Right  underneath,  the  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  less  tuneable  than  bees. 
But  hardly  less  industrious ;  with  shrill  notes 
Of  sharp  command  and  scolding  intermixed. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock. 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day, 
Slip  by  him  unproclaimed,  and  told  the  hours 
Twice  over  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbour  too ; 
And  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  1  could  behold 
The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 
TThe  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alone. 

Of  College  labours,  of  the  Lecturer's  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could  stand. 
With  loyal  students  faithful  to  their  books. 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants. 
And  honest  dunces — of  important  days. 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance !  of  excessive  hopes. 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fears. 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad — 
XiCt  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they  know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me. 
And  little  won.     Yet  from  the  first  crude  days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent  thoughts. 
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WishiDg  to  hope  without  &  hope,  some  fears 

About  my  future  worldly  maintenaacc. 

And,  more  than  all,  a  Btrangeneas  in  the  mind,  80 

A  feeling  that  1  was  not  for  that  hour. 

Nor  for  that  place.     Bat  wherefore  be  cast  down  ? 

For  (not  to  speak  of  Reason  and  her  pure 

Reflective  acts  to  fix  the  moral  law 

Deep  in  tbe  conscience,  nor  of  Christian  Hope, 

Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 

As  one  far  mightier),  hither  I  had  come, 

Bear  witaess  Truth,  endowed  with  holy  powers 

And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 

Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  longer  new  90 

Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  ofttimes  did  I  quit 

My  comrades,  leave  tbe  crowd,  buildings  and  groves. 

And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 

Par  from  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds  sublime 

With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 

Drooped  not;  but  there  into  herself  returning. 

With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  heretofore. 

At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognised 

Her  native  instincts :  let  me  Atxe  to  speak 

A  higher  language,  say  that  now  I  felt  too 

What  independent  solaces  were  mine. 

To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 

Or  circumstance,  how  far  soever  changed 

In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  after  years. 

As  if  awakened,  summoned,  roused,  constrained, 

I  looked  for  universal  things ;  perused 

The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky ; 

Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 

Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven ; 

And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed       no 

By  the  proud  name  she  bears — ^the  name  of  Heaven. 

I  called  on  both  to  teach  me  what  they  might ; 

Or  taming  the  mind  in  upon  herself. 

Pored,  watched,  expected,  listened,  spread  my  thoughts 

And  spread  them  with  a  wider  creeping ;  felt 

Incumbencies  more  awful,  visitiugs 

Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul. 

That  tolerates  the  indignities  of  Time, 

And,  from  the  centre  of  Eternity 

All  finite  motions  overruling,  lives  md 

In  glory  immutable.     But  peace .'  enough 

Here  to  record  that  I  was  mounting  now 

To  mch  community  with  highest  truth — 

A  track  pursuing,  not  untn^  before. 
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From  strict  analogies  by  thought  supplied 

Or  consciousnesses  not  to  be  subdued. 

To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower, 

Eren  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway, 

I  gave  a  moral  life :  I  saw  them  feel. 

Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling :  the  great  mass        i 

Lay  bedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 

That  I  beheld  respired  with  inward  meaning. 

Add  that  whate'er  of  Terror  or  of  Lore 

Or  Beauty,  Nature's  daily  face  put  on 

From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 

I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 

To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 

Of  passion;  was  obedient  as  a  lute 

That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind. 

Unknown,  unthought  of,  yet  I  was  most  rich —  i 

I  had  a  world  about  me — 'twas  my  own ; 

I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me. 

And  to  the  God  who  sees  into  the  heart. 

Such  sympathies,  though  rarely,  were  betrayed 

By  outward  gestures  and  by  visible  looks: 

Some  called  it  madness — so  indeed  it  was. 

If  child-like  fhiitfulness  in  passing  joy, 

If  steady  moods  of  thoughtfulness  matured 

To  inspiration,  sort  with  such  a  name ; 

If  prophecy  be  madness ;  if  things  viewed 

By  poets  in  old  time,  and  higher  up 

By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabitants. 

May  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  seen 

With  nndisordered  sight.    But  leaving  this. 

It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye 

Amid  my  strongest  workings  evermore 

Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difierence 

As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms. 

Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast ;  an  eye 

Which,  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  withered  leaf. 

To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens 

Spangled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars. 

Could  find  no  surface  where  its  power  might  sleep; 

Which  spake  perpetual  logic  to  my  soul. 

And  by  an  unrelenting  agency , 

Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  chain. 

And  here,  O  Friend !  have  I  retraced  my  life 
Up  to  an  eminence,  and  told  a  tale 
Of  matters  which  not  falsely  may  be  called 
The  glory  of  my  youth.    Of  genius,  power. 
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Creation  and  divinity  itself 
I  buTe  been  speaking,  for  my  theme  has  been 
What  passed  within  me.     Not  of  outward  things 
Done  visibly  for  other  minds,  words,  signs, 
Symbols  or  actions,  but  of  my  own  heart 
Have  I  been  speaking,  and  my  youthful  mind. 

0  Heavens !  how  awful  is  the  might  of  souls. 
And  what  they  do  within  themselves  while  yet 
The  yoke  of  earth  is  new  to  them,  the  world 
Nothing  but  a  wild  field  where  they  were  sown. 
This  is,  in  truth,  heroic  argument, 

This  genuine  prowess,  which  I  wished  to  touch 
With  hand  however  weak,  but  In  the  main 
It  lies  far  hidden  from  the  reach  of  words. 
Points  have  we  all  of  us  within  our  souls 
Where  all  stand  single  ;  this  I  feel,  and  make 
Breathings  for  incommunicable  powers ; 
But  is  not  each  a  memory  to  himself? — 
And,  therefore,  now  that  we  must  quit  this  theme, 

1  am  not  heartless,  for  there 's  not  a  man 

That  lives  who  hath  not  known  his  godlike  hours. 
And  feels  not  what  an  empire  we  inherit ' 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  Nature. 

No  more :  for  now  into  a  populous  plain 
We  must  descend.     A  Traveller  I  am. 
Whose  tale  is  only  of  himself;  even  so. 
So  be  it,  if  tie  pure  of  heart  be  prompt 
To  follow,  and  if  thou,  my  honoured  Friend  *. 
Who  in  these  thoughts  art  ever  at  my  side. 
Support,  as  hereto^re,  my  fainting  steps. 

It  hath  been  told,  that  when  the  first  delight 
That  flashed  upon  me  from  this  novel  show 
Had  failed,  the  mind  returned  into  herself; 
Yet  true  it  is,  that  I  had  made  a  change 
In  climate,  and  my  nature's  outward  coat 
Changed  also  slowly  and  insensibly. 
Full  oft  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
Of  loneliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
And  super6cial  pastimes  ;  now  and  then 
Forced  labour,  and  more  frequently  forced  hopes ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  treasonable  growth 
Of  indecisive  judgments,  that  impaired 
And  shook  the  mind's  simplicity. — And  yet 
This  was  a  gladsome  time.     Could  I  behold— 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  clay 
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In  a  sea-riTer's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 

Could  have  beheld, — with  nndeligbted  heart, 

So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 

A  congregattoD  in  its  budding-time 

Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at  once  n 

So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 

Of  life's  sweet  season — could  have  seen  unmoved 

That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 

Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 

So  famous  through  the  world  ?     To  me,  at  least. 

It  was  a  goodly  prospect :  for,  in  sooth. 

Though  f  had  learnt  betimes  to  stand  unpropped. 

And  independent  musings  pleased  me  so 

That  spells  seemed  on  me  when  I  was  alone. 

Yet  could  I  only  cleave  to  solitude  a 

In  lonely  places ;  if  a  throng  was  near 

That  way  1  leaned  by  nature ;  for  my  heart 

Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

Not  seeking  those  who  might  participate 
My  deeper  pleasures  (nay,  I  had  not  once. 
Though  DOt  unused  to  mutter  lonesome  songs, 
Even  with  myself  divided  such  delight. 
Or  looked  that  way  for  aught  that  might  be  clothed 
In  human  language),  easily  I  passed 
From  the  remembrances  of  better  things,  a 

And  slipped  into  the  ordinary  works 
Of  careless  youth,  unburdened,  unalarmed 
Caoenu  there  were  within  my  mind  which  sun 
Could  never  penetrate,  yet  did  there  not 
Want  store  of  leafy  arbottrt  where  the  light 
Might  enter  in  at  wilL     Companionships, 
Friendships,  acquaintances,  were  welcome  all. 
We  sauntered,  played,  or  rioted  ;  we  talked 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours ; 
Drifted  about  along  the  streets  and  walks,  > 

Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  went  forth 
To  gallop  through  the  country  in  blind  zeal 
Of  senseless  horsemansbip,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the  stars 
Come  forth,  perhaps  without  one  quiet  thought 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  second  act 
la  this  new  life.     Imagination  slept. 
And  yet  not  utterly.     I  could  not  print 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the  steps 
Of  generations  of  ilTustrioua  men,  a 
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Umaoved.     I  could  not  alwajs  lightly  pass 
Through  the  same  gatewsjs,  sleep  where  the;  had 

slept. 
Wake  where  they  waked,  range  that  iaclosure  old. 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  noble  feeling,  that  those  spiritual  men. 
Even  the  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self, 
Seemed  humbled  in  these  precincts  thence  to  be 
The  more  endeared.     Their  several  memories  here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits  clothed      ap 
With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  that  left 
All  genuine  admiration  nnimpaired. 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  TrompingtoD 
1  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade; 
Heard  him,  whOe  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his  tales 
Of  amorous  passion.     And  that  gentle  Bard, 
Chosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of  State — 
Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven   oft 
With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft  pace, 
I  called  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend ! 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who,  in  hia  later  day. 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth — 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind. 
Soul  awful — if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul — I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth — 
A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks  091 

Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look. 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
Among  the  hand  of  my  compeers  was  one 
Whom  chance  had  stationea  in  the  very  room 
Honoured  by  Milton's  name.     O  temperate  Bard ! 
Be  it  confest  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory. 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
libations,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain  gw 

Nerer  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since.     Then,  forth  I  ran 
From  the  assembly ;  through  a  length  of  streets. 
Ran,  ostrich-like,  to  reach  our  chapel  door 
In  not  a  desperate  or  opprobrious  time, 
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Albeit  long  sfler  the  importiuuite  bell 
Had  stopped,  with  wearisome  Cassandra  voice 
No  longer  bauntiDg  the  dark  winter  oight 
Call  back,  O  Friend  !  a  moment  to  thy  mind. 
The  place  itself  and  fashion  of  the  rites. 
With  careless  ostentation  shouldering  up 
My  surplice,  through  the  inferior  throng  I  clove 
Of  the  plain  Burghers,  who  in  audience  stood 
On  the  last  skirts  of  their  pennitted  ground. 
Under  the  pealing  organ.     Empty  thou^ts ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  them  :  and  that  great  Bard, 
And  thou,  O  Friend  !  who  in  thy  ample  mind 
Host  placed  me  high  above  my  best  deserts. 
Ye  will  forgive  the  weakness  of  that  hour, 
In  some  of  its  unworthy  vanities. 
Brother  to  many  more. 

In  this  mixed  sort 
The  months  passed  on,  remistly,  not  given  up 
To  wilful  alienation  from  the  right. 
Or  walks  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vague 
And  loose  indifference,  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch — duty  and  seal  dismissed. 
Yet  Nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  stead  the  needful  work. 
The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Reposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  failed  to  beat. 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
To  a  floating  island,  an  amphibious  spot 
Unsound,  of  spongy  texture,  yet  withal 
Not  wanting  a  fair  face  of  water-weeds 
And  pleasant  flowers.     The  thirst  of  living  praise. 
Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  the  sight 
Of  those  long  vistas,  sacred  catacombs. 
Where  mighty  mittdt  lie  visibly  entombed. 
Have  often  stirred  the  heart  of  youth,  and  bred 
A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline. — 
Alas  !  such  high  emotion  touched  not  me. 
Look  was  there  none  within  these  walls  to  shame 
My  easy  spirits,  and  discountenance 
Their  light  composure,  far  less  to  instU 
A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  firmly  addressed 
To  puissant  efforts.    Nor  was  this  the  blame 
Of  others  but  my  own;  I  should,  in  truth, 
As  far  as  doth  concern  my  single  self. 
Misdeem  most  widely,  lodging  it  elsewhere : 
For  I,  bred  up  'mid  Nature's  luxuries, 
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Was  a  spoiled  child,  and,  rambling  like  the  wiad, 

As  I  had  done  Id  daily  intercourse 

With  those  ciTBtalline  rirersj  solemn  heights. 

And  mountains,  ranging  like  a  fowl  of  the  air, 

1  was  ill-tutored  for  captivity ; 

To  quit  my  pleasure,  and,  from  month  to  month. 

Take  op  a  station  calmly  on  the  perch 

Of  sedentary  peace.    Those  lovely  forms 

Had  also  left  less  space  within  my  mind,  ySo 

Which,  wrought  upon  instinctively,  had  found 

A  freshness  in  those  objects  of  her  love, 

A  winning  power,  beyond  all  other  power. 

Not  that  I  slighted  books,— that  were  to  lack 

All  sense, — but  other  passions  in  me  ruled. 

Passions  more  fervent,  making  me  less  prompt 

To  in-door  study  than  was  wise  or  well. 

Or  suited  to  those  years.     Yet  I,  though  used 

In  magisterial  liberty  to  rove, 

Culling  such  flowers  of  learning  as  might  tempt  37a 

A  ntndom  choice,  could  shadow  forth  a  place 

(If  now  I  yield  not  to  a  flattering  dream) 

Whose  studious  aspect  should  have  bent  me  down 

To  instantaneous  sentiee;  should  at  onee 

Have  made  me  pay  to  science  and  to  arts 

And  written  lore,  acknowledged  my  liege  lord, 

A  homage  frankly  offered  up,  like  that 

Which  I  had  paid  to  Nature.     Toil  and  pains 

In  this  recess,  by  thoughtful  Fancy  built. 

Should  spread  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  stately  groret. 

Majestic  edifices,  should  not  want  381 

A  corresponding  dignity  within. 

The  congregating  temper  that  pervades 

Our  unripe  years,  not  wasted,  should  be  taught 

To  minister  to  works  of  high  attempt — 

Works  which  the  enthusiast  would  perform  with  love. 

Youth  should  be  awed,  religiously  possessed 

With  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 

On  knowledge,  when  sincerely  sought  and  prized 

For  its  own  sake,  on  glory  and  on  praise  390 

If  but  by  labour  won,  and  fit  to  endure 

The  passing  day ;  should  learn  to  put  aside 

Her  trappings  here,  should  strip  them  off  abashed 

Before  antiquity  and  steadfast  truth 

And  strong  book-mind  ed  oess ;  and  over  all 

A  healthy  sound  simplicity  should  reign, 

A  seemly  plainness,  name  it  what  you  will. 

Republican  or  pious. 
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If  these  thoughts 
Are  a  gratuitoui  emblazonrjr 

That  mocks  the  recreant  age  we  live  in,  then  40a 

Be  Folly  and  False-^eemmg  free  to  affect 
Whatever  formal  gait  of  discipline 
Shall  raise  them  highest  in  their  own  esteem- 
Let  them  parade  among  the  Schoole  at  will, 
But  spare  the  House  of  God.     Was  ever  known 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked  f 
A  weight  must  surely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  with  such  mockery.     Be  wise. 
Ye  Presidents  and  Deans,  and,  till  the  spirit  41a 

Of  ancient  times  revive,  and  youth  be  trained 
At  home  in  pions  service,  to  your  bells 
Give  seasonable  rest,  for  'tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air; 
And  your  officious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Church, 
Whose  worship,  'mid  remotest  village  trees, 
Suffers  for  this.     Even  Science,  too,  at  hand 
In  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence. 

Is  imitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint,  430 

Loses  her  just  authority,  falls  beneath 
Collateral  suspicion,  else  unknown. 
This  truth  escaped  me  not,  and  I  confess. 
That  having  'mid  my  native  hills  given  loose 
To  a  schoolboy's  vision,  I  had  raised  a  pile 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  coming  time. 
That  fell  in  ruins  round  me.    Oh,  what  joy 
To  see  a  sanctnary  for  our  country's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  be 
Its  own  protection ;  a  primeval  grove,  430 

Where,  Uiough  the  shades  with  cheerfulness  were  filled. 
Nor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds 
In  under-co verts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of  awe ; 
A  habitation  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures ;  a  domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  in ;  a  haunt 
Id  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 

Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought  440 

Might  sit  and  sun  himself. — Alas !  alas ! 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked ; 
Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflies,  ears  reied 
By  chattering  popinjays;  the  inner  heart 
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Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  gaudy  region. 

Different  sight 
Those  veoCFable  Doctors  saw  of  old. 
When  all  who  dwelt  within  these  famous  walls 
Led  in  abstemiousness  a  studious  life ; 
When,  in  forlorn  and  naked  chambers  cooped  tso 

And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books  they  hung 
like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  way 
la  silence,  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  fathered.     Princes  then 
At  matins  frose,  and  couched  at  curfew-time, 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  zeal  to  prize 
Spare  diet,  patient  labour,  and  plain  weeds. 
O  seat  of  Arts !  renowned  throughout  the  world ! 
Far  different  service  in  those  homely  days 
The  Muses'  modest  nurslings  underwent  4^ 

From  their  first  childhood :  in  that  glorious  time 
When  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from  far, 
Sounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trumpet,  roused 
Peasant  and  king ;  when  boys  and  youths,  the  growth 
Of  ragged  villages  and  crazy  huts, 
Forsook  their  homes,  and,  errant  in  the  quest 
Of  Patron,  famous  school  or  friendly  nook. 
Where,  pensioned,  they  in  shelter  might  sit  down. 
From  town  to  town  and  through  wide  scattered  realms 
Journeyed  with  ponderous  folios  in  their  hands ;        470 
And  often,  starting  from  some  covert  place. 
Saluted  the  chance  comer  on  the  road. 
Crying  '  An  obolus,  a  penny  give 
To  a  poor  scholar ! ' — when  illustrious  men. 
Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  or  Melancthon,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper  light. 

But  peace  to  vain  regrets !     We  see  but  darkly 
Even  when  we  look  behind  us,  and  best  things  480 

Are  not  so  pare  by  nature  that  they  needs 
Must  keep  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe. 
Their  highest  promise.     If  the  mariner, 
When  at  reluctant  distance  he  hath  passed 
Some  tempting  island,  could  but  know  the  ills 
That  must  have  fallen  upon  him  had  he  brought 
His  bark  to  land  upon  the  wished-for  shore. 
Good  cause  would  oft  be  his  to  thank  the  surf 
Whose  white  belt  scared  him  thence,  or  wind  that  blew 
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Inexorably  adverse :  for  myself 
I  grieve  not ;  happy  ia  the  gowned  youth. 
Who  only  misses  what  I  missed,  who  falls 
No  lower  than  I  fell. 

I  did  not  love. 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  course 
Of  our  scholastic  studies ;  could  have  wished 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  ampler  range 
And  freer  pace ;  hut  more,  far  more,  I  grieved 
To  see  displayed  among  an  eager  few. 
Who  in  the  field  of  contest  petsevered. 
Passions  nnworthy  of  youth's  generous  heart 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid, 
When  so  disturbed,  whatever  paims  are  won. 
From  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  shoal 
Of  more  unthinking  natures,  easy  minds 
And  pillowy ;  yet  not  wanting  love  that  makes 
The  day  pass  lightly  on,  when  foresight  sleeps, 
And  wisdom  and  the  pledges  interchanged 
With  onr  own  inner  being  are  forgot 

Yet  was  this  deep  vacation  not  given  up 
To  utter  waste.     Hitherto  I  had  stood 
In  my  own  mind  remote  from  social  life, 
(At  least  from  what  we  commonly  so  name,) 
Like  a  lone  shepherd  on  a  promontory 
Who  lacking  occupation  looks  far  forth 
Into  the  boundless  sea,  and  ratlfer  makes 
Than  finds  what  he  beholds.     And  sure  it  ii. 
That  this  first  transit  from  the  smooth  delights 
And  wild  outlandish  walks  of  simple  youth 
To  something  that  resembles  an  approach 
Towards  human  business,  to  a  privileged  world 
Within  a  world,  a  midway  residence 
With  all  its  intervenient  imagery. 
Did  better  suit  my  visionary  mind. 
Far  better,  than  to  have  been  bolted  fortb. 
Thrust  out  abruptly  into  Fortune's  way 
Among  the  conflicts  of  substantial  life ; 
By  a  more  just  gradation  did  lead  on 
To  higher  things ;  more  naturally  matured. 
For  permanent  possession,  better  fruits. 
Whether  of  truth  or  virtue,  to  ensue. 
In  serious  mood,  but  oftener,  I  confess, 
With  playful  zest  of  fancy,  did  we  note 
(How  could  we  less  ?)  the  manners  and  the  ways 
Of  those  who  lived  distinguished  by  the  badge 
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Of  good  or  ill  report ;  or  those  with  whom 

Br  mme  of  Academic  discipline 

We  were  perforce  eomiected,  men  whose  Bw«y 

And  known  authority  of  office  served 

To  set  our  minds  on  edge,  and  did  no  more. 

Nor  wanted  we  rich  pastime  of  this  kind. 

Found  everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  ring 

Of  the  grave  Elders,  men  unscoured,  grotesque 

In  character,  tricked  out  like  aged  trees 

Which  through  the  lapse  of  their  infirmity 

Give  ready  place  to  any  random  seed 

That  chooses  to  be  reared  upon  their  trunks. 


Here  oo  my  view,  confronting  vividly 
Those  shepherd  swains  whom  I  had  lately  left. 
Appeared  a  different  aspect  of  old  age ; 
How  different !  yet  both  distinctly  marked,  s 

Objects  embossed  to  catch  the  general  eye. 
Or  portraitures  for  special  use  designed, 
As  some  might  seem,  so  aptly  do  they  serve 
To  illilstrate  Nature's  book  of  rudiments — 
That  book  upheld  as  with  maternal  care 
When  she  would  enter  on  her  tender  scheme 
Of  teaching  comprehension  with  delight. 
And  mingling  playful  with  pathetic  tboughtt. 

The  surfaces  of  artificial  life 
And  manners  finely  wrought,  the  delicate  race  5 

Of  colours,  lurking,  gleaming  up  and  down 
Through  that  state  arras  woven  with  silk  and  gold ; 
This  wily  interchange  of  snaky  hues, 
Wdlingly  or  unwillingly  revealed, 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  for;  and  as  such 
Were  wanting  here,  I  took  what  might  be  found 
Of  less  elaborate  fabric.     At  this  day 
1  smile,  in  many  a  mountain  solitude 
Conjuring  up  scenes  as  obsolete  in  freaks 
Of  character,  in  points  of  wit  as  broad,  5 

As  aught  by  wooden  images  performed 
For  entertainment  of  the  gaping  crowd 
At  wake  or  fair.     And  oftentimes  do  flit 
Remembrances  before  me  of  old  men^ — 
Old  humourists,  who  have  been  long  in  their  graves. 
And  having  almost  in  my  mind  put  off 
Their  human  names,  have  into  phantoms  passed 
Of  texture  midway  between  life  and  books. 
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I  play  the  loiterer :  'tis  enough  to  note 
That  here  in  dwarf  proportions  were  expressed 
The  limbs  of  the  great  world ;  its  eager  strifes 
Collaterally  pourtrayed,  as  in  mock  fight, 
A  tournament  of  blows,  some  hardly  dealt 
Though  short  of  mortal  combat ;  and  whate'er 
Might  in  this  pageant  be  supposed  to  hit 
An  artless  rustic's  notice,  tlas  way  less, 
More  that  way,  was  not  wasted  upon  me — 
And  yet  the  spectacle  may  well  demand 
A  more  substantial  name,  no  mimic  show. 
Itself  a  living  part  of  a  live  whole, 
A  creek  in  the  vast  sea;  for,  all  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short-lived  praise 
Here  sate  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from  solid  good  ; 
And  here  was  Labour,  his  own  bond-slave ;  Hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog, 
And  poor  misguided  Shame,  and  witless  Fear, 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death  ; 
Honour  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astray ; 
Feuds,  factions,  flatteries,  enmity,  and  guile 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  government, 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater). 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him ;  Emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  miheard  of  and  unknown. 

Of  these  and  other  kindred  notices 
I  cannot  say  what  portion  is  in  truth 
The  naked  recollection  of  that  time. 
And  what  may  rather  have  been  called  to  life 
By  after-meditation.     But  delight 
That,  in  an  easy  temper  lulled  asleep, 
la  still  with  Innocence  its  own  reward. 
This  was  not  wanting.     Carelessly  I  roamed 
As  through  a  wide  museum  from  whose  stores 
A  casual  rarity  is  singled  out 
And  has  its  brief  perusal,  then  gives  way 
To  others,  all  supplanted  in  their  turn ; 
Till  'mid  this  crowded  neighbourhood  of  things 
That  are  by  nature  most  unneighbourly, 
The  head  turns  round  and  cannot  right  itself; 
And  though  an  aching  and  a  barren  sense 
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Of  gay  confitsioi  still  be  appermoet, 
With  few  wise  Icnginga  and  but  little  lo»e. 
Yet  to  the  memOTy  something  cleaves  at  last, 
Whence  profit  may  be  drawn  in  times  to  come- 
Thus  in  submissive  idlenessj  atj  Friend ! 
The  labouring  time  of  autumn,  winter,  spring. 
Eight  months  !  rolled  pleasingly  away  ;  the  ninth 
Came  and  returned  me  to  my  native  hills. 


BOOK  FOURTH 
SUMMER  VACATION 


T^  RIGHT  was  the  summer's  noon  when  quickening 
n      "teps 

Fallowed  each  other  till  a  dreary  moor 
Was  crossed,  a  bare  ridge  clomb,  upon  whose  top 
Standing  alone,  as  from  a  ramput'a  edge, 
I  overlooked  the  bed  of  Windermere, 
Like  a  vast  river,  stretching  in  the  tun. 
With  exultation,  at  my  feet  I  saw 
Lake,  islands,  promontories,  gleaming  bays, 
A  universe  of  Nature's  fairest  forms 
Proudly  revealed  with  instantaneous  burst,  lo 

Magnificent,  and  beautiful,  and  gay. 
I  bounded  down  the  hill  shouting  amain 
For  the  old  Ferryinan ;  to  the  shout  the  rocks 
Replied,  and  when  the  Charon  of  the  flood 
Had  staid  his  oars,  snd  touched  the  jutting  pier, 
I  did  not  step  into  the  well-known  boat 
Without  a  cordial  greeting.     Thence  with  speed 
Up  the  familiar  hill  I  took  my  way 
Towards  that  sweet  Valley  where  I  had  been  reared ; 
'Twas  but  a  short  hour's  walk,  ere  veering  round  ao 

I  saw  the  snow-white  church  upon  her  hill 
Sit  like  a  throned  Lady,  sending  out 
A  gracious  look  all  over  her  domain. 
Yon  azure  smoke  betrays  the  lurking  town  ; 
With  eager  footsteps  I  advance  and  reach. 
The  cottage  threshold  where  my  journey  closed. 
Glad  welcome  had  I,  with  some  tears,  perhaps. 
From  my  old  Dame,  so  kind  and  motherly, 
While  she  perused  me  with  a  parent's  pride. 
The  thoughts  of  gratitude  shall  fall  like  dew  30 
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Upon  thy  grave,  good  cre&ture !    Vf bile  injr  heart 

Can  beat  never  will  I  forget  thy  rutsie. 

Heftven'a  blesBing  be  upon  thee  where  thou  lieet 

After  thy  innocent  and  busy  stir 

In  narrow  cues,  thy  little  daily  growth 

Of  calm  enjoymente,  after  eighty  years, 

And  more  than  eighty,  of  untroubled  life. 

Childless,  yet  by  the  strangers  to  thy  blood 

Honoured  with  little  less  than  filial  love. 

What  joy  was  mine  to  see  thee  once  again. 

Thee  and  thy  dwelling,  and  a  crowd  of  things 

About  its  narrow  precincts,  all  beloved. 

And  many  of  them  seeming  yet  my  own ! 

Why  should  I  speak  of  what  a  thousand  hearts 

Have  felt,  and  every  man  abve  can  guess? 

The  rooms,  the  court,  the  garden  were  not  left 

I»ng  unsaluted,  nor  the  sunny  seat 

Round  the  stone  table  under  the  dark  pine. 

Friendly  to  studious  or  to  festive  hours  ; 

Nor  that  unruly  child  of  mountain  birth. 

The  famous  brook,  who,  soon  as  he  was  boxed 

Within  our  garden,  found  himself  at  once. 

As  if  by  trick  insidious  and  unkind. 

Stripped  of  his  voice  and  left  to  dimple  down 

(Without  an  effort  and  without  a  will) 

A  channel  paved  by  man's  officious  care. 

I  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  smiled  again. 

And  in  the  press  of  twenty  thonsand  thoughts, 

'Ha,' quoth  I,  'pretty  prisoner,  are  you  there  I' 

Well  might  sarcastic  Fancy  then  have  whispered, 

*  An  emblem  here  behold  of  thy  own  life ; 

In  its  late  course  of  even  days  with  all 

Their  smooth  enthralment ' ;  but  the  heart  was  full, 

Too  full  for  that  reproach.     My  aged  Dame 

Walked  proudly  at  my  side  :  she  guided  me; 

I  willing,  nay — nay,  wishing  to  be  led, 

— The  fece  of  every  neighbour  whom  I  met 

Was  like  a  volume  to  me ;  some  were  hailed 

Upon  the  road,  some  busy  at  their  work, 

Unceremonious  greetings  interchanged 

With  half  the  length  of  a  long  field  between. 

Among  my  schoolfellows  I  scattered  round 

Like  recognitions,  but  with  some  constraint 

Attended,  doubtless,  with  a  little  pride. 

But  with  more  shame,  for  my  habOiments, 

The  transformation  wrought  by  gay  attire. 

Not  less  delighted  did  I  take  my  place 
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At  our  domestic  table :  uid,  dear  Friend  I 

In  this  endeavour  simply  to  relate 

A  Poet's  history,  may  I  leave  untold 

The  thankfulness  with  which  I  laid  me  down 

In  my  accustomed  bed,  more  welcome  now 

Perhaps  than  if  it  had  been  more  desired 

Or  been  more  often  thought  of  with  regret? — 

That  lowly  bed  whence  I  had  heard  the  wind 

Roar,  and  the  rain  beat  hard;  where  I  so  oft 

Had  l^n  awake  on  summer  nights  to  watch 

The  moon  in  splendour  couched  among  the  leaves 

Of  a.  tall  ash,  tbat  near  our  cottage  stood ; 

Had  watched  her  with  fixed  eyes  while  to  and  fro 

In  the  dark  summit  of  the  waving  tree 

She  rocked  with  every  impulse  of  the  breese. 

Among  the  favourites  whom  it  pleased  me  well 
To  see  again,  was  one  by  ancient  right 
Our  inmate,  a  rough  terrier  of  the  hills ; 
i^  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
lo  hunt  the  badger  and  unearth  the  fox 
Among  the  impervious  crags,  but  having  been 
From  youth  our  own  adopted,  he  had  passed 
Into  a  gentler  service.     And  when  first 
The  boyish  spirit  flagged,  and  day  by  day 
Along  my  veins  I  kindled  with  the  stir. 
The  fermentation,  and  the  vernal  heat 
Of  poesy,  affecting  private  shades 
Like  a  sick  Lover,  then  this  dog  was  used 
To  watch  me,  an  attendant  and  a  friend. 
Obsequious  to  my  steps  early  and  late. 
Though  often  of  such  dilatory  walk 
Hred,  and  uneasy  at  the  halts  I  made. 
A  hundred  times  when,  roving  high  and  low, 
I  have  been  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse. 
Much  pains  and  little  progress,  and  at  once 
Some  lovely  Image  in  the  song  rose  up 
Full-formed,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Then  have  I  darted  forwards  to  let  loose 
My  hand  upon  his  back  with  stormy  joy. 
Caressing  him  again  and  yet  again. 
And  when  at  evening  on  the  public  way 
I  sauntered,  like  a  river  murmuring 
And  talking  to  itself  when  all  things  else 
Are  still,  the  creature  trotted  on  before ; 
Such  was  his  custom  ;  but  whene'er  he  met 
A  passenger  approaching,  he  would  turn 
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To  give  mc  timely  notice,  and  straightway. 

Grateful  for  that  admoniihmetit,  I  hushed 

My  voice,  composed  my  gait,  and,  vith  the  air 

And  mien  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  free,  advanced 

To  give  and  take  a  greeting  that  might  save 

My  name  from  piteous  rumours,  such  as  wait 

Od  men  suspected  to  be  crazed  in  brain.  ii 

Those  walks  well  worthy  to  be  prized  and  loved — 
Regretted ! — that  word,  too,  was  on  my  tongue, 
But  they  were  richly  laden  with  all  good. 
And  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  thanks 
And  gratitude,  and  perfect  joy  of  heart — 
Those  walks  in  all  their  freshness  now  came  back 
>  Like  a  returning  Spring.     When  first  I  made 
Once  more  the  circuit  of  our  little  lake. 
If  ever  happiness  bath  lodged  with  man. 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine,  14 

Wide'Spreading,  steady,  calm,  contemplative. 
The  sun  was  set,  or  setting,  when  1  left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon  brought  on 
A  sober  hoar,  not  winning  or  serene. 
For  cold  and  raw  the  air  was,  and  untuned ; 
But  as  a  face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  damps  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fulness  in  herself;  even  so  with  me 
It  fared  that  evening.    Gently  did  my  soul  rj 

Putoff  her  veil,  and,  self-transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
While  on  I  walked,  a  comfort  seemed  to  touch 
A  heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate: 
Strength  came  where  weakness  was  not  known  to  be. 
At  least  not  felt ;  and  restoration  came 
Like  an  intruder  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  unacknowledged  weariness.     I  took 
The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed  myself. 
— Of  that  external  scene  which  round  me  lay,  i( 

Uttle,  in  this  abstraction,  did  I  see ; 
Remembered  less;  but  I  bad  inward  hopes 
And  swellings  of  the  spirit,  was  rapt  and  soothed. 
Convened  with  promises,  had  glimmering  views 
How  life  pervades  the  ondecaying  mind; 
How  the  immortal  soul  with  God-like  power 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest  sleep 
That  time  can  lay  upon  her;  how  on  earth 
Man,  if  he  do  but  live  within  the  light 
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Of  high  eadeavoars,  daily  spreads  &bn»d  \       170 

His  being  armed  with  strength  that  cannot  fail.  | 

Nor  was  there  want  of  milder  thoughts,  of  love. 

Of  innoceiice,  and  holiday  repose ; 

And  more  than  pastoral  quiet,  'mid  the  stir 

Of  boldest  projects,  and  a  peaceful  end 

At  last,  or  glorious,  by  eiidnrance  won. 

Thus  musing,  in  a  wood  I  sate  me  down 

Alone,  continuing  there  to  muse :  the  slopes 

And  heights  meanwhile  were  slowly  overspread 

With  darkness,  and  before  a  rippling  breeze  180 

The  long  lake  lengthened  out  its  hoary  line. 

And  in  tiie  sheltered  coppice  where  I  sate, 

Around  me  from  among  tht  hazel  leaves. 

Now  here,  now  there,  moved  by  the  straggling  wind, 

Came  ever  and  anon  a  breath-like  sound. 

Quick  as  the  pantings  of  the  faithful  dog. 

The  off  and  on  companion  of  my  walk  ; 

And  such,  at  times,  believinj;  them  to  be, 

I  turned  my  head  to  look  if  he  were  there ; 

Then  into  solemn  thought  I  passed  once  more.     ^      tgo 

A  freshness  also  found  I  at  this  time 
la  human  Life,  the  daily  life  of  those 
Whose  occupations  really  I  loved; 
The  peaceful  scene  ofl  filled  me  with  surprise. 
Changed  like  a  garden  in  the  heat  of  spring 
After  an  eight-days'  absence.     For  (to  omit 
The  things  which  were  the  same  ana  yet  appeared 
Far  otherwise)  amid  this  rural  solitude, 
A  narrow  Vale  where  each  was  known  to  all, 
'Twas  not  indifferent  to  a  youthful  mind  aoo 

To  mark  some  sheltering  bower  or  sonny  nook, 
Where  an  old  man  had  used  to  sit  alone. 
Now  vacant ;  pale-faced  babes  whom  I  had  left 
In  anus,  now  rosy  prattlers  at  the  feet 
Of  a  pleased  grandame  tottering  up  and  down ; 
And  growing  girls  whose  beauty,  filched  away 
With  all  its  pleasant  promises,  was  gone 
To  deck  some  slighted  playmate's  homely  cheek. 

Yes,  I  had  something  of  a  subtler  sense, 
And  often  looking  round  was  moved  to  smiles  sto 

Such  as  a  delicate  work  of  humour  breeds ; 
I  read,  without  design,  the  opinions,  thoughts. 
Of  those  plain-living  people  now  observed 
With  clearer  knowledge;  with  another  eye 
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I  saw  the  quiet  woodman  ia  the  woods. 

The  shepherd  roam  the  hills.     With  new  delif  h^ 

This  chiefly,  did  I  note  my  grey-haired  Dame  ; 

Saw  her  go  forth  to  church  or  other  work 

Of  state,  equipped  in  monumental  trim  ; 

Short  velvet  cloak,  (her  bonnet  of  the  like),  mi 

A  mantle  such  as  Spanish  Cavaliers 

Wore  in  old  time.     Her  smooth  domestic  life. 

Affectionate  without  disquietude. 

Her  talk,  her  business,  pleased  me ;  and  do  leaa 

Her  clear  though  shallow  stream  of  piety 

That  ran  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  course ; 

With  thoughts  unfelt  till  now  I  saw  her  read 

Her  Bible  on  hot  Sunday  afternoons. 

And  loved  the  book,  when  she  bad  dropped  asleep 

And  made  of  it  a  pillow  for  her  head.  sji 

Nor  less  do  I  remember  to  have  felt, 
Distinctly  manifested  at  this  time, 
A  human-heartedness  about  my  love 
For  objects  hitherto  the  absolute  wealth 
Of  my  own  private  being  and  no  more ; 
Which  I  had  loved,  even  as  a  blessed  spirit 
Or  Angel,  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  earth. 
Might  love  in  individual  happiness. 
But  now  there  opened  on  me  other  thoughts 
Of  change,  congratulation  or  regret,  a^c 

A  pensive  feeling !     It  spread  far  and  wide ; 
The  trees,  the  mountains  shared  it,  and  the  brooks, 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  now  seen  in  their  old  haunts — 
White  Sinus  glittering  o'er  the  southern  crags, 
Orion  with  his  belt,  and  those  fair  Seven, 
Acquaintances  of  every  little  child. 
And  Jupiter,  my  own  beloved  star ! 
Whatever  shadings  of  mortality. 
Whatever  imports  from  the  world  of  death 
Had  come  among  these  objects  heretofore,  ssc 

Were,  in  the  main,  of  mood  less  tender:  strong. 
Deep,  gloomy  were  they,  and  severe ;  the  scatterings 
Of  awe  and  tremulous  dread,  that  had  given  way 
In  later  youth  to  yearnings  of  a  love 
Enthusiastic,  to  delight  and  hope. 

As  one  who  hangs  down-bending  from  the  side 
Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  a  still  water,  sotacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make 
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Beneath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  ate 

Sees  many  beauteous  sighta — weed*,  fishes,  flowers, 

Grota,  pebbles,  roots  of  trees,  and  fancies  more. 

Yet  often  is  perplexed  and  cannot  part 

The  shadow  from  the  substance,  rocks  and  sky. 

Mountains  and  clouds,  reflected  in  the  depth 

Of  the  clear  flood,  from  things  which  there  abide 

In  their  true  dwelling;  now  is  crossed  by  gleam 

Of  his  own  image,  by  a  sunbeam  now. 

And  wavering  motions  sent  he  knows  not  whence. 

Impediments  that  make  his  task  more  sweet;  370 

Such  pleasant  ofiice  have  we  long  pursued 

Incumbent  o'er  the  surface  of  past  time 

With  like  success,  nor  often  have  appeared 

Shapes  fiurer  or  less  doubtfully  discerned 

Than  these  to  which  the  Tale,  indulgent  Friend  ! 

Would  now  direct  thy  notice.     Yet  in  spite  j 

Of  pleasure  wan,  and  knowledge  not  withheld,  | 

There  was  an  inner  falUog  off — I  loved. 

Loved  deeply  all  that  had  been  loved  before,  \ 

More  deeply  even  than  ever ;  but  a  swarm  aBo  \ 

Of  heady  schemes  jostling  each  other,  gawds,  I 

And  feast  and  dance,  and  public  revelry,  ] 

And  sports  and  games  (too  grateful  in  themselves,  I   Wo\a-  k 

Yet  in  thenkselves  less  grateful,  I  believe,  ',  A 

Than  as  they  were  a  bodge  glossy  and  tVesh  | 

Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired  ; 

To  Inre  my  mind  from  firm  habitual  quest 

Of  feeding  pleasures,  to  depress  the  zeal 

And  damp  those  yearnings  which  had  once  been  mine — 

A  wild,  nnworldly-roinded  youth,  given  up  990    ' 

To  his  own  eager  thoughts.     It  would  demand 

Some  skill,  and  longer  time  than  may  be  spared. 

To  paint  these  vanities,  and  how  they  wrought  / 

In  haunts  where  they,  till  now,  had  been  unknowu.  { 

It  seemed  the  very  garments  that  I  wore  1 

Preyed  on  my  strength,  and  stopped  the  quiet  stream     y 

Of  self-forgetfulness. 

Yes,  that  heartless  chase 
Of  trivial  pleasures  was  a  poor  exchange 
For  books  and  nature  at  that  early  age. 
'Tis  true,  some  casual  knowledge  might  be  gained     300 
Of  character  or  life ;  but,  at  that  time. 
Of  manners  put  to  school  I  took  small  note. 
And  oil  my  deeper  passions  lay  elsewhere. 
Far  better  had  it  been  to  exalt  the  mind 
By  soUtoiy  study,  to  uphold 
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Intense  desire  through  tneditative  peace ; 

And  yet,  for  chikstisenient  of  these  regrets, 

The  memory  of  one  particular  hour 

Doth  here  rise  up  against  me.     'Mid  a  throng 

Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  matrons  staid,      ; 

A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 

The  night  in  dancing,  gaiety,  and  mirth. 

With  din  of  instruments  and  shuffling  feet. 

And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  glittering, 

And  unairaed  prattle  flying  up  and  down  ; 

Spirits  upon  the  stretch,  and  here  and  there 

Slight  shocks  of  young  lore-liking  interspersed. 

Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the  head. 

And  tingled  through  the  veins.     Ere  we  retired. 

The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  the  eastern  sky  ; 

Was  kindling,  not  unseen,  from  humble  copse 

And  open  fi^d,  through  which  the  pathway  wound. 

And  homeward  led  my  steps.     Magnificent 

The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp, 

Glorious  as  e'er  I  had  beheld — in  front. 

The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance ;  near. 

The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the  clouds. 

Grain-tinctured,  drenched  in  empyrean  light ; 

And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 

Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn —  ; 

Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds. 

And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 

Ah  !  need  I  say,  dear  Friend !  that  to  the  brim 

My  heart  was  full ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 

Were  then  made  for  me ;  bond  unknown  to  me 

Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 

A  dedicated  SpiriL     On  I  walked 

In  thankful  blessedness,  which  yet  survives. 

Strange  rendezvous !  My  mind  was  at  that  time 
A  parti-coloured  show  of  grave  and  gay. 
Solid  and  light,  short-sighted  and  profound ; 
Of  inconsiderate  habits  and  sedate. 
Consorting  in  one  mansion  un reproved. 
The  worth  I  knew  of  powers  that  I  possessed. 
Though  slighted  and  too  oft  misused.     Besides, 
That  summer,  swarming  as  it  did  with  thoughts 
Transient  and  idle,  lacked  not  intervals 
When  Folly  from  the  frown  of  fleeting  Time 
Shrunk,  and  the  mind  experienced  in  herself 
Conformity  as  just  as  that  of  old  ; 

To  the  end  and  written  spirit  of  God's  works. 
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Whether  held  forth  in  Nature  or  in  Man, 
Through  pregnant  vision,  separate  or  conjoined. 

When  from  our  better  selves  we  have  loo  long  j       ,j\~*f     " 
Been  parted  by  the  hunTing  world,  and  droop,    /      |     ..\jWJ^ 
Side  of  its  business,  of  its  pleasures  tired,  I 

How  gracious,  how  benign,  is  Solitude ;  | 

How  potent  a  mere  image  of  her  sway ; 
Most  potent  when  impressed  upon  the  mind 
With  an  appropriate  human  centre — hermit,  3G0 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness  ; 
Votary  (in  vast  cathedral,  where  no  foot 
Is  treading,  where  no  other  face  is  seen) 
Kneeling  at  prayers ;  or  watchman  on  the  top 
Of  lighthouse,  beaten  by  Atlantic  waves; 
Or  as  the  soul  of  that  great  Power  is  met 
Sometimes  embodied  on  a  public  road. 
When,  for  the  night  deserted,  it  assumes 
A  character  of  quiet  more  profound 
Than  pathless  wastes. 

Once,  when  those  summer  months 
Were  Down,  and  autumn  brought  its  annual  show       371 
Of  oars  with  oars  contending,  sails  with  sails. 
Upon  Winander's  spacious  breast,  it  chanced 
That — after  I  bad  left  a  flower-decked  room 
(Whose  in-door  pastime,  lighted  up,  survived 
To  a  late  hour),  and  spirits  overwrought 
Were  making  night  do  penance  for  a  day 
Spent  in  a  round  of  strenuous  idleness — 
Mj  homeward  course  led  up  a  long  ascent, 
Where  the  road's  wateiy  surface,  to  the  top  380 

Of  that  sharp  rising,  glittered  to  the  moon 
And  bore  the  semblance  of  another  stream 
Stealing  with  silent  lapse  to  join  the  brook 
That  murmured  in  the  vale.     All  else  was  still ; 
No  living  thing  appeared  in  earth  or  air, 
And,  save  the  flowing  water's  peaceful  voice, 
Sound  there  was  none — but,  lo  .'  an  uncouth  shape, 
Shown  by  a  sudden  turning  of  the  road. 
So  near  ttiat,  slipping  back  into  the  shade 
Of  a  thick  hawthorn,  I  could  mark  him  well,  390 

Myself  unseen.     He  was  of  stature  tall, 
A  span  above  man's  common  measure,  tall, 
Stiff,  lank,  and  upright ;  a  more  meagre  man 
Was  never  seen  before  by  night  or  day. 
Long  were  his  arms,  pallid  his  hands ;  his  mouth 
Looked  ghastly  in  the  moonlight :  from  behind. 
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A  milestone  propped  him ;  I  could  also  ken 
That  he  was  clothed  in  militaiy  garb, 
Though  faded,  yet  entire.     Companionless, 
No  dog  attending,  by  no  staff  gnstained,  400 

He  stood,  and  in  his  very  dress  appeared 
A  desolation,  a  simplicity. 
To  which  the  trappings  of  a  gaudy  world 
*^if  *\  Make  a  strange  back-gronnd.     From  his  lips,  ere  long, 

''  Issued  low  muttered  sounds,  as  if  of  pain 

c"^^  Or  some  uneasy  thought;  yet  still  his  form  , 

Kept  the  same  awful  steadiness — at  bis  feet 
His  shadow  lay,  and  moved  not.     From  self-blame 
Not  wholly  free,  I  watched  him  thus ;  at  length 
Subduing  my  heart's  specious  cowardice,  410 

I  left  the  shady  nook  where  1  had  stood 
And  hailed  him.     Slowly  from  his  resting-place 
He  rose,  and  with  a  lean  and  wasted  arm 
In  measured  gesture  Ufted  to  his  head 
Returned  my  salutation ;  then  resumed 
His  station  as  before ;  and  when  I  asked 
Hia  history,  the  veteran,  in  reply. 
Was  neither  slow  nor  eager;  but,  unmoved, 
And  with  a  quiet  uncomplaining  voice, 
A  stately  air  of  mild  indifference,  430 

He  totd  in  few  plain  words  a  soldier's  tale — 
That  in  the  Tropic  Islands  he  had  served, 
Whence  he  had  Unded  scarcely  three  weeks  past ; 
That  on  his  landing  he  had  been  dismissed. 
And  now  was  travelling  towards  his  native  home. 
This  heard,  I  said,  in  pity,  'Come  with  me.' 
He  stooped,  and  straightway  from  the  ground  took  up 
An  oaken  staff  by  me  yet  unobserved — 
A  staff  which  must  have  dropt  from  his  slack  hand 
And  lay  till  now  neglected  in  the  grass.  43a 

Though  weak  his  step  and  cautious,  he  appeared 
To  travel  without  pain,  and  I  beheld, 
With  an  astonishment  but  ill  suppressed. 
His  ghostly  figure  moving  at  my  side ; 
Nor  could  I,  while  we  journeyed  thus,  forbear 
To  turn  from  present  hardships  to  the  past, 
And  speak  of  war,  battle,  and  pestilence. 
Sprinkling  this  talk  with  questions,  better  spared. 
On  what  he  might  himself  have  seen  or  felt. 
He  all  the  while  was  in  demeanour  calm,  440 

Concise  in  answer ;  solemn  and  sublime 
He  might  have  seemed,  but  that  in  all  he  said 
I  There  was  a  strange  half-«bEence,  as  of  one 
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(Knowing  too  well  the  importance  of  his  theme. 
But  feeling  it  no  longer.    Our  discourse 
Soon  ended,  and  together  on  we  passed 
Id  silence  through  a  wood  gloomy  and  still. 
Up-turning,  then,  along  an  open  field. 
We  reached  a  cottage.     At  the  door  I  knocked, 
And  earnestly  to  charitable  care 
Commended  him  as  a  poor  friendless  man, 
Belated  and  by  sickneis  overcome. 
Assured  that  now  the  traveller  would  repose 
In  comfort,  I  entreated  that  henceforth 
He  would  not  linger  in  the  public  ways. 
But  ask  for  timely  furtherance  and  help 
Such  as  his  state  required.     At  this  reproof. 
With  the  same  ghastly  mildness  in  his  look. 
He  said, '  My  trust  is  in  the  God  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  eye  of  him  who  passes  me ! ' 

The  cottage  door  was  speedily  unbarred. 
And  now  the  soldier  touched  his  hat  once  more 
With  his  lean  hand,  and  in  a  faltering  voice, 
Whose  tone  bespake  reviving  interests 
Till  then  unfelt,  he  thanked  me ;  I  returned 
The  farewell  blessing  of  the  patient  man. 
And  so  we  parted.     Back  I  cast  a  look. 
And  lingered  near  the  door  a  little  space. 
Then  sought  with  quiet  heart  my  distant  home. 
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WHEN  Contemplation,  like  the  night-calm  felt 
Through  earth  and  sky,  spreuls  widely,  and 
sends  deep 
Into  the  soul  its  tranquillising  power, 
Even  then  I  sometimes  grieve  for  thee,  O  Man, 
Earth's  paramount  Creature  I  not  bo  much  for  woes 
That  thou  endurest;  heavy  though  that  weight  be. 
Cloud-like  it  mounts,  or  touched  with  light  divine 
Doth  melt  away ;  but  for  those  palms  achieved. 
Through  length  of  time,  by  patient  exercise 
Of  study  and  hanl  thought ;  there,  there,  it  is  lo 

That  sadness  finds  its  fuel.     Hitherto, 
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In  progress  through  this  Verse,  my  mind  hath  looked 

Upon  the  spe&king  face  of  earth  and  heaven 

As  her  prime  teacher,  intercourse  with  man 

Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 

Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  diffused. 

As  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  fleeting  time, 

A  deathless  spirit.     Thou  also,  man  !  hast  wrought. 

For  commerce  of  thy  nature  with  herself. 

Things  that  aspire  to  unconquerable  life ;  ae 

And  yet  we  feel — we  cannot  choose  but  feel— 

That  they  must  perish.     Tremblings  of  the  heart 

It  gives,  to  think  that  our  immortal  being 

No  more  shall  need  such  garments  ;  and  yet  man, 

As  long  as  he  shall  be  the  child  of  earth. 

Might  almost '  weep  to  have '  what  he  may  lose. 

Nor  be  himself  extinguished,  but  survive. 

Abject,  depressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate. 

A  thought  is  with  me  sometimes,  and  I  say, — 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward  throes       30 

Be  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far  to  scorch 

Her  pleasant  habitations,  and  dry  up 

Old  Ocean,  in  his  bed  left  singed  and  bare. 

Yet  would  the  living  Presence  still  subsist 

Victorious,  and  composure  would  ensue. 

And  kindlings  like  the  morning— presage  sure 

Of  day  returning  and  of  life  revived. 

But  all  the  meditations  of  mankind, 

Yea,  all  the  adamantine  holds  of  truth 

By  reason  built,  or  passion,  which  itself  40 

Is  highest  reason  in  a  soul  sublime; 

The  consecrated  works  of  Bard  and  Sage, 

Sensuous  ot  intellectual,  wrought  by  men. 

Twin  labourers  and  heirs  of  the  same  hopes ; 

VThere  would  they  be  P     Oh  !  why  hath  not  the  Mind 

Some  element  to  stamp  her  image  on 

In  nature  somewhat  nearer  to  her  own  ? 

Why,  gifted  with  such  powers  to  send  abroad 

Her  spirit,  must  it  lodge  in  shrines  so  frail  f 

One  day,  when  from  my  lips  a  like  complaint  50 

Had  fallen  in  presence  of  a  studious  friend, 
He  with  a  smile  made  answer,  that  in  truth 
'Twas  going  far  to  seek  disquietude ; 
But  on  the  front  of  his  reproof  confessed 
Tliat  he  himself  had  oftentimes  given  way 
To  kindred  hauntings.     Whereupon  I  told. 
That  once  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer's  noon> 
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While  I  wms  seated  in  a  rocky  cave 

By  the  sea-aide,  perusing;,  bo  it  chanced. 

The  famous  history  of  the  errant  knight  60 

Recorded  by  Cervantes,  these  same  thoughts 

Beset  me,  aiid  to  height  unusual  rose. 

While  listlessly  I  aate,  and,  having  closed 

The  book,  had  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  wide  ses. 

On  poetry  and  geometric  truth. 

And  their  high  privilege  of  lasting  life. 

From  all  internal  injury  exempt, 

I  mused ;  upon  these  chiefly :  and  at  length. 

My  senses  yielding  to  the  sultry  air. 

Sleep  seized  me,  and  I  passed  into  a  dream.  70 

I  saw  before  me  stretched  a  boundless  plain 

Of  sandy  wilderness,  all  black  and  void. 

And  as  I  looked  around,  distress  and  fear 

Came  creeping  over  me,  when  at  my  side. 

Close  at  my  side,  an  uncouth  shape  appeared 

Upon  a  dromedtuy,  mounted  high. 

He  seemed  an  Arab  of  the  Bedouin  tribes : 

A  lance  he  bore,  and  underneath  one  arm 

A  stone,  and  in  the  opposite  hand  a  shell 

Of  a  surpassing  brightness.     At  the  sight  80 

Much  I  rejoiced,  not  doubting  but  a  guide 

Was  present,  one  who  with  unerring  skill 

Would  through  the  desert  lead  me ;  and  while  yet 

I  looked  and  looked,  self-questioned  what  this  freight 

Which  the  new-comer  carried  through  the  waste 

Could  mean,  the  Arab  told  me  that  the  stone 

(To  give  it  in  the  language  of  the  dream) 

Was  '  Euclid's  Elements ' ;  and  '  This,'  said  be, 

'  is  something  of  more  worth ' ;  and  at  the  word 

Stretched  forth  the  shelL  so  beautiful  in  shape,  90 

In  colour  so  resplendeUtTwith  command 

That  I  should  hold  it  to  my  ear.     I  did  so, 

And  heard  that  instant  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Which  yet  I  understood,  articulate  sounds, 

A  loud  prophetic  blast  of  harmony ; 

An  Ode,  in  passion  uttered,  which  foretold 

Destruction  to  the  children  of  the  earth 

By  deluge,  now  at  hand.     No  sooner  ceased 

The  song,  than  the  Arab  with  calm  look  declared 

That  all  would  come  to  pass  of  which  the  voice  100 

Had  given  forewarning,  and  that  he  himself 

Was  going  then'to  bnry  those  two  books : 

The  one  that  held  acquaintance  with  the  Stars, 

And  wedded  soul  to  soul  in  purest  bond 
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Of  reason,  undisturbed  by  space  or  tftae ; 

The  other  that  was  a  god,  yea  many  gods. 

Had  voices  more  than  all  the  winds,  with  power 

To  exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  to  soothe. 

Through  every  clime,  the  heart  of  human  kind. 

While  this  was  uttering,  strange  as  it  may  seem,         i 

1  wondered  not,  although  I  plainly  saw 

The  one  to  be  a  stone,  the  other  a  shell ; 

Nor  doubted  once  but  that  they  both  were  books. 

Having  a  perfect  faith  in  all  that  passed. 

Far  stronger,  now,  grew  the  desire  I  felt 

To  cleave  unto  this  man ;  but  when  I  prayed 

To  share  his  enterprise,  lie  hurried  on 

Reckless  of  me :  I  followed,  not  unseen. 

For  oftentimes  he  cast  a  backward  look. 

Grasping  his  twofold  treasure. — Lance  in  rest,  t 

He  rode,  I  keeping  pace  with  him ;  and  now 

He,  to  my  fancy,  had  become  the  knight 

Whose  tale  Cervantes  tells ;  yet  not  the  knight. 

But  was  an  Arab  of  the  desert  too ; 

Of  these  was  neither,  and  was  both  at  once. 

His  countenance,  meanwhile,  grew  more  disturbed ; 

And,  looking  badcwards  when  he  looked,  mine  eyes 

Saw,  over  half  the  wilderness  diffused, 

A  bed  of  glittering  light :  I  asked  the  cause : 

'  It  iSj'  said  he,  'the  waters  of  the  deep  i 

Gathering  upon  us ' ;  quickening  then  the  pace 

Of  the  unwieldy  creature  he  bestrode. 

He  left  me  :  I  called  after  him  aloud  ; 

He  heeded  not;  but,  with  his  twofold  charge 

Still  in  his  grasp,  before  me,  full  in  view, 

Went  hurrying  o'er  the  illimitable  waste. 

With  the  fleet  waters  of  a  drowning  world 

In  chase  of  him ;  whereat  I  waked  in  terror. 

And  saw  the  sea  before  me,  and  the  book. 

Id  which  I  had  been  reading,  at  my  aide.  i 

Full  often,  taking  from  the  world  of  sleep 
This  Arab  phantom,  which  I  thus  beheld. 
This  semi-Quixote,  I  to  him  have  given 
A  substance,  fancied  him  a  living  man, 
A  gentle  dweller  in  the  desert,  crazed 
By  love  and  feeling,  and  internal  thought 
Protracted  among  endless  solitudes ; 
Have  shaped  him  wandering  upon  this  quest! 
Nor  have  I  pitied  him ;  but  rather  felt 
Reverence  was  due  to  a  being  thus  employed  ;  » 
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And  thought  that,  in  the  blind  and  awful  Uir 

Of  Buch  a  madness,  reason  did  lie  couched. 

Enow  there  are  on  earth  to  take  in  chai^ 

Their  wives,  their  ehddren,  and  their  virgin  lores. 

Or  whatsoever  else  the  heart  holds  dear ; 

Enow  to  stir  fw  these ;  yea,  will  I  say. 

Contemplating  in  soberness  the  approitch 

Of  an  event  so  dire,  by  signs  in  earth 

Or  heaven  made  manifest,  that  I  could  share 

That  maniac's  fond  anxiety,  and  go  i6c 

Upim  like  errand.     Oftentimes  at  least 

Me  hath  soch  strong  entrancement  overc<mie. 

When  I  have  held  a  volume  in  my  hand. 

Poor  earthly  caslcet  of  immortal  verse, 

Shake^teare,  or  Milton,  labourers  divine ! 

Great  and  benign,  Indeed,  must  be  the  power 
Of  living  nature,  which  could  thus  so  long 
Detain  me  from  the  beat  of  other  guides 
And  dearest  helpers,  left  unthanked,  unpraised. 
Even  in  the  time  of  lisping  infancy,  17c 

And  later  down,  in  prattling  childhood  even. 
While  I  was  travelling  back  among  those  days. 
How  could  I  ever  play  an  ingrate'e  par^  ? 
Once  more  should  I  have  made  those  bowers  resound. 
By  intermingling  strains  of  thankfulness 
With  their  own  thoughtless  melodies ;  at  least 
It  might  have  well  beseemed  me  to  repeat 
Some  simply  fashioned  tale,  to  tell  again. 
In  slender  accents  c^  sweet  verse,  some  tale 
That  did  bewitch  lae  then,  and  soothes  me  now.         181 
O  Friend  !  O  Poet !  brother  of  my  soul, 
Think  not  that  I  could  pass  along  untouched 
By  these  remembrances.     Yet  wherefore  speak? 
Why  call  upon  a  few  weak  words  to  say 
What  is  already  written  in  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  breathe  P— what  in  the  path  of  aU 
Drops  daily  from  the  tongue  of  every  child, 
Wherever  mui  is  found  f     The  trickling  tear 
Upon  the  cheek  of  listening  Infancy 
Proclaims  It,  and  the  insuperable  look  191 

That  drinks  as  if  it  never  could  be  full. 

That  portion  of  my  story  I  shall  leave 
There  registered  :  whatever  else  of  power 
Or  pleasure  sown,  or  fostered  thus,  may  be 
Pe<niliar  to  myself,  let  that  remain 
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Where  still  it  works,  though  hidden  from  all  search 

Among  the  depths  of  time.    Yet  is  it  jtut 

That  here,  in  memory  of  all  books  which  lay 

Their  sure  foundations  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Whether  by  native  prose,  or  nmnerons  verse,  a 

That  in  the  name  of  all  inspired  souls — 

From  Homer  the  great  Thunderer,  from  the  voice 

That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  B<mg, 

And  that  more  varied  and  elaborate. 

Those  trumpet-tones  of  harmony  that  shake 

Our  shores  in  England, — from  those  loftiest  notes 

Down  to  the  low  and  wren-like  warblings,  made 

For  cottagers  and  spinners  at  the  wheel. 

And  sun-bumt  travellers  resting  their  tired  limbs. 

Stretched  under  wayside  hedge-rows,  ballad  tunes,    a 

Food  for  the  hungry  ears  of  little  ones. 

And  of  old  men  who  have  survived  their  joys — 

'Tis  just  that  inbehalf  of  these,  the  works. 

And  of  the  men  that  framed  them,  whether  known, 

Or  sleeping  nameless  in  their  scattered  graves, 

That  I  should  here  assert  their  rights,  attest 

Their  honours,  and  should,  once  for  all,  pronounce 

Their  benediction ;  speak  of  them  as  Powers 

For  ever  to-be  hallowed  ;  only  less. 

For  what  we  are  and  what  we  may  become,  a 

Than  Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breath  of  God, 

Or  His  pure  Word  by  miracle  revealed. 

Rarely  and  with  reluctance  would  I  stoop 
To  transitory  themes  ;  yet  I  rejoice. 
And,  by  these  thoughts  admonished,  will  pour  ont 
Thanks  with  uplifted  heart,  that  1  was  reared 
Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  have  laid 
Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 
That  might  have  dried  me  up,  body  and  soul. 
This  verse  is  dedicate  to  Nature's  self,  3 

And  things  that  teach  as  Nature  teaches  :  then. 
Oh  1  where  had  been  the  Man,  the  Poet  where. 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  belovM  Friend ! 
If  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  ground 
Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will, 
We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and  noosed. 
Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk 
Stringed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its  feed,  m 

Led  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude ; 
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Or  rather  like  »  stalled  ox  debftrred 

From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not  taste 

A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 

A  prelibatioD  to  the  mower's  scythe. 

Behold  the  parent  hen  amid  her  brood. 
Though  Hedged  aad  feathered,  and  well  pleased  to  part 
And  straggle  from  her  presence,  still  a  brood. 
And  she  herself  from  the  maternal  bond 
Still  undischarged  ;  yet  doth  she  little  more  ago 

Than  move  with  them  in  tenderness  and  love, 
A  centre  to  the  circle  which  they  make; 
And  now  and  then,  alike  from  need  of  Uieirs 
And  call  of  her  own  natural  appetites. 
She  scratches,  ransacks  up  the  earth  for  food. 
Which  they  partake  at  pleasure.    Early  died 
My  honoured  Mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 
And  hinge  of  all  our  learnings  and  our  loves: 
She  left  us  destitute,  and,  as  we  might. 
Trooping  together.    Little  suits  it  me  afio 

To  break  upon  the  sabbath  of  her  rest 
With  any  thought  that  looks  at  others'  blame; 
Nor  wotUd  I  praise  her  but  in  perfect  love. 
Hence  am  I  checked:  but  let  me  boldly  say, 
In  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
Unheard  by  her,  that  she,  not  falsely  taught, 
Fetching  her  goodness  rather  from  times  past. 
Than  shaping  novelties  for  times  to  come. 
Had  no  presumption,  no  such  jealousy, 
Nor  did  by  habit  of  her  thoughts  mistrust  37a 

Our  nature,  but  had  virtual  faith  that  He 
Who  fills  the  mother's  breast  with  innocent  milk. 
Doth  also  for  our  nobler  part  provide, 
Under  Hia  great  correction  and  control. 
As  innocent  instincts,  and  as  innocent  food ; 
Or  dr^ws  for  minds  that  are  left  free  to  trust 
Id  the  simplicities  of  opening  life 
Sweet  honey  out  of  spumed  or  dreaded  weeds. 
This  was  her  creed,  and  therefore  she  was  pure 
From  anxious  fear  of  error  or  mishap,  aSo 

And  evil,  overweeningly  so  called ; 
Was  not  puffed  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes, 
N|Dr  selfish  with  unnecessary  cares. 
Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  asked 
More  than  its  timely  produce ;  rather  loved 
The  hours  for  what  they  are,  than  from  regard 
Glanced  on  their  promises  in  restleM  pride. 
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Such  was  she — not  from  faculties  more  strong 
Than  others  have,  but  from  the  times,  perhaps, 
And  Bpot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a  graCe 
Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 
A  heart  that  found  benignity  and  hope. 
Being  itself  benign. 

My  drift  I  fear 
Is  scarcely  obvious;  but,  that  common  sense 
May  try  this  modem  system  by  its  fruits. 
Leave  let  me  take  to  place  before  her  sight 
A  specimen  pourtrayed  with  faithfttl  band. 
Full  early  trained  to  worship  seemliness. 
This  model  of  a  child  is  never  known 
To  mix  in  quarrels ;  that  were  far  beneath 
Its  dignity ;  with  gifts  he  bubbles  o'er 
As  generous  as  a  fountain ;  selfishness 
May  not  come  near  htm,  nor  the  little  throng 
Of  flitting  pleasures  tempt  him  from  his  path ; 
The  wandering  beggars  propagate  his  name. 
Dumb  creatures  find  him  tender  as  a  nnn. 
And  natural  or  supernatural  fear. 
Unless  it  leap  upon  him  in  a  dream. 
Touches  him  not.     To  enhance  the  wonder,  see 
How  arch  his  notices,  bow  nice  his  sense 
Of  the  ridiculous;  not  blind  is  he 
To  the  broad  follies  of  the  hcensed  world. 
Yet  innocent  himself  withal,  though  shrewd. 
And  can  read  lectures  upon  innocence ; 
A  miracle  of  scientific  lore. 
Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea, 
And  tell  you  all  their  cunning ;  he  can  read 
The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars; 
He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands  ; 
Can  string  you  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns. 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 
Upon  a  gossamer  thread  ;  he  sifts,  he  weighs ; 
All  things  are  put  to  question  ;  he  must  live 
Knowing  that  he  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimpling  cistern  of  his  heart ! 
For  this  unnatural  growth  the  trainer  blame, 
Pity  the  tree. — ^Poor  human  vanity, 
Wert  thou  extinguished,  little  would  be  left 
Which  he  could  truly  love  ;  but  how  escape  ? 
For,  ever  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 
Rises  to  lead  him  toward  a  better  clime, 
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Some  intermeddler  atill  is  on  the  watch 
To  drive  him  back,  and  pound  him,  like  a  Btray, 
Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit. 
Meanwhile  old  grandame  earth  is  f^eved  to  find 
The  playthings,  which  her  love  designed  for  hiro, 
Unthought  of:  in  their  woodland  beds  the  flowers 
Weep,  and  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn.  3* 

Oh !  give  us  once  again  the  wishing-cap 
Of  Fortunatua,  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-kilter,  Robin  Hood, 
And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  St.  George  ! 
The  child,  whose  love  is  here,  at  least,  doth  reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  himself. 
These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age. 
Who,  with  a  broad  highway,  have  overbridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  fiitutity. 

Tamed  to  their  bidding ;  they  who  have  the  skill       35 
To  manage  books,  and  things,  and  make  them  act 
On  infant  minds  as  surely  as  the  sun 
Deals  with  a  flower ;  the  keepers  of  our  time. 
The  guides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties. 
Sages  who  in  their  prescience  would  control 
All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine  us  down. 
Like  engines ;  when  will  their  presumption  leam. 
That  in-the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us,  3^ 

A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  good. 
Even  in  what  seem  our  moat  unfruitful  hours  ? 

f         There  was  a  Boy;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cli^ 
And  islands  of  Winander! — many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake. 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands  37 

Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument. 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him ;  and  they  would  ihout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
Responsive  to  his  eall,  with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud. 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din ;  and,  when  a  lengthened  pause 
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Of  sUcDce  came  and  baffled  his  best  skill,  ^ 

Then  sometimes,  in  that  silence  while  fae  hung 

Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 

Has  carried  ihr  into  bis  heart  the  voice 

Of  moontaia  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene 

Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind. 

With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 

Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 

Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  Boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and  died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  fiill  twelve  years  old.  ; 

Fair  is  the  spot,  most  beaatifnl  the  vale 
Where  he  was  bom ;  the  grassy  church3rard  hangs 
Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school. 
And  through  that  churchyard  when  my  way  has  led 
On  summer  evenings,  1  believe  that  there 
A  long  half  hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute,  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lies  ! 
Even  now  appears  before  the  mind's  clear  eye 
Tbat  self-same  village  church ;  I  see  her  sit 
(The  throned  Lady  whom  erewhile  we  hailed)  ^ 

On  her  green  hitl,  foivetful  of  this  Boy 
Who  slumbers  at  her  feet, — forgetful,  too, 
Of  all  her  silent  neighbourhood  of  graves. 
And  listening  only  to  the  gladsome  soundq 
That,  from  the  rural  scboc^  ascending,  play 
Beneath  her  and  about  her.     May  she  long 
Behold  a  race  of  young  ones  like  to  those 
With  whom  I  herded ! — (easily,  indeed. 
We  might  have  fed  upon  a  fatter  soil 
Of  arts  and  letters — but  be  that  foigiven) —  i 

A  race  of  real  children ;  not  too  wise, 
Too  learned,  or  too  good ;  but  wanton,  fresh. 
And  bandied  up  and  down  by  lore  and  hate ; 
Not  unresentful  where  self-justified ; 
Fierce,  moody,  patient,  venturous,  modest,  shy  ; 
Mad  at  their  sports  like  withered  leaves  in  winds ; 
Though  doing  wrong  and  suffering,  and  full  oft 
Bending  beneath  our  life's  mysterious  weight 
Of  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  yet  yielding  not 
In  happiness  to  the  happiest  upon  earth.  ^ 

Simplicity  in  habit,  truth  in  speech. 
Be  these  the  daily  strengthenera  of  their  minds ; 
May  books  and  Nature  be  their  early  joy ! 
And  knowledge,  rightly  honoured  wi^  that 
Knowledge  not  purchased  by  the  loss  of  power  t 
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Well  do  I  call  to  niind  the  very  week 
When  I  was  fint  intrusted  to  the  care 
Of  that  Bweet  Valley;  when  its  paths,  its  shores. 
And  brooks  were  like  a  dream  of  novelty 
To  my  half-injant  thoughts ;  that  very  week,  430 

While  I  was  roving  up  and  down  alone. 
Seeking  I  knew  not  what,  I  chanced  to  cross 
One  of  those  open  fields,  which,  shaped  like  ears. 
Make  green  peninsulas  on  Bithwaite's  Lake : 
Twilight  was  coming  on,  yet  through  the  gloom 
Appeared  distinctly  on  the  opposite  Ehore 
A  heap  of  garments,  ai  if  left  by  one 
Who  might  have  there  been  bathing.    Long  I  watched. 
Bat  no  one  owned  them ;  meanwhile  the  calm  lake 
Grew  dark  with  all  the  shadows  on  its  breast,  440 

And,  now  and  then,  a  fish  up-leaping  snapped 
The  breathless  stillness.     The  succeeding  day. 
Those  unclaimed  garments  telling  a  plain  tale 
Drew  to  the  spot  an  anxious  crowd ;  some  looked 
In  passive  expectation  from  the  shore, 
Wtdlc  from  a  boat  others  hung  o'er  the  deep. 
Sounding  with  grappling  irons  and  long  poles. 
At  hut,  the  dead  man,  'mid  that  beauteous  scene 
Of  trees  and  hills  and  water,  bolt  upright 
Rose,  with  his  ghastly  face,  a  spectre  shape  4S0 

Of  terror;  yet  no  soul-debasing  fear. 
Young  as  1  was,  a  child  not  nine  years  old, 
PoSBosed  me,  for  my  inner  eye  had  seen 
Such  sights  before,  among  the  shining  streams 
Of  faSry  land,  the  forest  of  romance. 
Their  spirit  hallowed  the  sad  spectacle 
With  decoration  of  ideal  grace ; 
A  dignity,  a  smoothness,  like  the  works 
Of  Grecian  art,  and  purest  poesy. 

A  precious  treasure  had  I  long  possessed,  460 

A  little  yellow,  canvas-covered  book, 
A  slender  abstract  of  the  Arabian  tales ; 
And,  from  companions  in  a  new  abode. 
When  first  I  learnt,  that  this  dear  prize  of  mine 
Was  but  a  block  hewn  from  a  mighty  quarry — 
That  there  were  four  large  volumes,  laden  all 
With  kindred  matter,  'twas  to  me,  in  truth, 
A  promise  scarcely  earthly.     Instantly, 
With  one  not  richer  than  myself,  I  made 
A  covenant  that  each  should  lay  aside  470 

The  moneys  he  possessed,  and  hoard  up  more, 
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Till  our  joint  savings  had  unawed  enough 

To  make  this  book  our  own.     Through  Bcreral  niMitbi, 

In  apite  of  all  temptation,  we  preierved 

BeUgious)^  that  vow ;  but  firmness  failed, 

Nor  were  we  ever  mutera  of  oar  wish. 

And  when  thereafter  to  m}'  father's  house 
The  hohdays  returned  me,  there  to  find 
That  golden  store  of  books  which  I  bad  left. 
What  joy  was  mine  !     How  often  in  the  course  (Bo 

Of  those  glad  respites,  though  a  soft  wett  wind 
Ruffled  the  waters  to  the  angler's  wish. 
For  a  whole  day  together,  have  I  lain 
Down  by  thy  side,  O  Derwent  1  mnnnnriiig  stream. 
On  the  hot  stones,  and  in  the  glaring  sun. 
And  there  have  read,  devouring  as  I  read. 
Defrauding  the  day's  glory,  desperate ! 
Till  with  a  sudden  bound  of  smart  reproaefa. 
Such  as  an  idler  deals  with  in  his  shune, 
I  to  the  sport  betook  myself  again.  490 

A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides. 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  roan  :  invisibly 
It  comes,  to  works  of  unreproved  delight, 
And  tendency  benign,  directing  those 
Who  care  not,  know  not,  think  not  what  they  do. 
The  tales  that  charm  away  the  wakeful  night 
In  Araby ;  romances ;  legends  penned 
For  solace  by  dim  light  of  monkish  lamps ; 
Fictions,  for  ladies  of  their  love,  devised 
By  youthful  squires ;  adventures  endless,  spaa  500 

By  the  dismantled  warrior  in  old  age. 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  those  very  schemes 
In  which  his  youth  did  first  eztravagate  ; 
These  spread  like  day,  and  something  in  the  shape 
Of  these  will  live  till  man  shall  be  no  more. 
Dumb  yeanlings,  hidden  appetites,  are  ours. 
And  Ihty  mutt  have  their  fo<Ml     Our  childhood  sits. 
Our  simple  childhood,  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 
I  guess  not  what  this  tells  of  Being  past,  510 

Nor  what  it  augurs  of  the  life  to  come  ; 
But  so  it  is,  and,  in  that  dubious  hour. 
That  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
This  dawning  earth,  to  recognise,  expect. 
And,  in  the  long  ptobatifHi  that  ensues, 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 
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Id  recoDcUement  with  our  stinted  powers ; 

To  endure  thli  state  of  meagre  vassalage. 

Unwilling  to  forego,  confess,  submit. 

Uneasy  and  unsettled,  yoke-fellows  590 

To  custom,  mettlesome,  and  not  yet  tamed 

And  humbled  down ;— oh !  then  we  feel,  we  feel. 

We  know  where  we  have  friends.     Ye  dreamers,  then. 

Forgers  of  daring  tales !  we  bless  you  then. 

Impostors,  drivellers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 

Philosophy  will  call  you :  then  we  feel 

With  what,  and  how  great  might  ye  are  in  league, 

Who  make  our  wish  our  power,  our  thought  a  deed. 

An  empire,  a  possession, — ye  whom  time 

And  seasons  serre ;  all  Faculties  to  whom  53° 

Earth  crouches,  the  elements  are  potter's  clay, 

Space  like  a  heaven  filled  up  with  northern  lights, 

Here,  nowhere,  there,  and  everywhere  at  tmce. 

Belinquishing  this  lofty  eminence 
For  ground,  though  humbler,  not  the  less  a  tract 
Of  the  same  isthmus,  which  our  spirits  cross 
In  progress  from  their  native  continent 
To  earth  and  human  life,  the  Song  might  dwell 
On  that  deligbtfal  time  of  growing  youth 
When  craving  for  the  marvellous  gives  way  540 

To  strengthening  love  for  things  that  we  have  seen ; 
When  sober  trutix  and  steady  sympathies, 
Offered  to  notice  by  less  daring  pens. 
Take  firmer  hold  of  us,  and  words  themselves 
Move  us  with  conscious  pleasure. 

rl  am  sad 
At  thought  of  raptures  now  for  ever  fiown ; 
Almost  to  tears  I  sometimes  could  be  sad 
To  think  of,  to  read  over,  many  a  page. 
Poems  withal  of  name,  which  at  that  time 
Did  never  fail  to  entrance  me,  and  are  now  550 

Dead  in  my  eyes,  dead  as  a  theatre 
Fresh  emptied  of  spectators.     Twice  five  years 
Or  less  I  might  have  seen,  when  first  my  mind 
With  conscious  pleasure  opened  to  the  charm 
Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  found  them  sweet 
For  their  own  taiet,  a  passion,  and  a  power ; 
And  phrases  pleased  me  chosen  for  delight, 
For  pomp,  or  love.     Oft,  in  the  public  roads 
Yet  unirequented,  while  the  morning  light 
Was  yellowing  the  hill  tops,  I  went  abroad  560 

With  a  dear  friend,  and  for  the  better  part 
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Of  two  delightful  houis  we  strolled  along 
By  the  still  borders  of  the  misty  lake. 
Repeating  favourite  verses  with  one  voice. 
Or  conning  more,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
I  That  round  us  chaunted.     Well  migbt  we  be  glad. 
Lifted  above  the  ground  by  airy  fancies, 
More  bright  than  madness  or  tjie  dreams  of  wine; 
And,  though  full  oft  the  objects  of  our  love 
Were  ftilse,  and  in  their  splendour  overwrought, 
Yet  was  there  surely  then  no  vulgar  power 
Working  within  us, — nothing  less,  in  truth. 
Than  that  most  noble  attribute  of  man. 
Though  yet  untutored  and  inordinate. 
That  wish  for  something  loftier,  more  adorned. 
Than  is  the  common  aspect,  daily  garb. 
Of  human  life.     What  wonder,  then,  if  sounds 
Of  exultation  echoed  through  the  groves  1 
For,  images,  and  sentiments,  and  words. 
And  evuything  encountered  or  pursued 
In  that  delicious  world  of  poesy. 
Kept  holiday,  a  never-ending  show. 
With  music,  incense,  festivali  and  flowers  ! 

Here  must  we  pause :  this  only  let  me  add. 
From  heart-experience,  and  in  humblest  sense 
Of  modesty,  that  he,  who  in  his  youth 
A  daily  wanderer  among  woods  and  fields 
With  living  Nature  hath  been  intimate, 
Not  only  in  that  raw  unpractised  time 
Is  stirred  to  ecstasy,  as  others  are. 
By  glittering  verse;  bat  further,  doth  receive, 
In  measure  only  dealt  out  to  himself. 
Knowledge  and  increase  of  enduring  joy 
From  the  great  Nature  that  exists  in  works 
Of  mighty  Poets.  T  Visionary  power 
,  Attends  the  motions  of  the  viewless  winds, 
Embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words : 
There,  darkness  makes  abode,  and  all  the  host 
Of  shadowy  things  work  endless  changes, — there. 
As  in  a  mansion  like  their  proper  home. 
Even  forms  and  substances  are  circumfused 
By  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine. 
And,  through  the  turnings  intricate  of  verse. 
Present  themselves  as  objects  recogmsed. 
In  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  their  owoTX 
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'T~'HE  leaves  were  fading  when  to  Esthwoite's  banks 

I      And  the  simplicities  of  cottage  life 
I  Dade  farewell ;  and,  one  among  the  youth 
Who,  summoned  by  that  season,  reunite 
As  scattered  birds  troop  to  the  fowler's  lure. 
Went  back  to  Granta's  cloisters,  not  so  prompt 
Or  eager,  though  as  gay  and  undepressed 
In  mind,  as  when  I  thence  had  taken  flight 
A  few  short  months  before.     I  turned  my  face 
Without  repining  from  the  coves  and  heights  to 

Oothed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  withering  fern  ; 
Quitted,  not  loth,  the  mild  magnificence 
Of  calmer  lakes  and  louder  streams ;  and  you, 
Frank-hearted  maids  of  rocky  Cumberland, 
You  and  your  not  unwelcome  days  of  mirth 
Relinquished,  and  yonr  nights  of  revelry. 
And  in  my  own  unlovely  cell  sate  down 
In  lightsome  mood — such  privilege  has  youth 
That  cannot  take  long  leave  of  pleasrfht  thoughts. 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society  lo 

Relaxing  in  their  hold,  henceftnth  I  lived 
More  to  myself     Two  winters  may  be  passed 
Without  a  separate  notice :  many  hooks 
Were  skimmed,  devoured,  or  studiously  perused. 
But  with  no  settled  plan.     I  was  detached 
Internally  from  academic  cares; 
Yet  independent  study  seemed  a  course 
Of  hardy  disobedience  towards  friends 
And  kindred,  proud  rebellion  and  unkind. 
This  spurious  virtue,  rather  let  it  bear  30 

A  name  it  now  deserves,  this  cowardice, 
Gave  treacherous  sanction  to  that  over-love 
Of  freedoin  which  encouraged  me  to  turn 
From  regulations  even  of  my  own 
As  from  restraints  and  bonds.     Yet  who  can  tell — 
Who  knows  what  thus  may  have  been  gained,  both  then 
And  at  a  later  season,  or  preserved ; 
What  love  of  nature,  what  original  strength 
Of  contemplation,  what  intuitive  truths. 
The  deepest  and  the  best,  what  keen  research,  40 

Unbiassed,  unbewildered,  and  unawed  f 
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The  Poet's  soul  was  with  me  at  that  time ; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  oveiflow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  future  years 
Lacked  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams. 
No  few  of  which  hare  since  been  realised  ; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Pour  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week. 
Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  etuth. 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten  ;  yet  for  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the  hitlf, 
Her  dew  is  on  the  0owers.    Those  were  the  days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
With  firmness,  hitherto  but  slightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  that  I  might  leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure  hearts 
Should  reverence.     The  instinctive  humbleness, 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and  thought 
Of  printed  books  and  authoiship,  began 
To  melt  away ;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
(>f  mighty  names  was  softened  down  and  seemed 
Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
Of  modest  sympathy.     Such  aspect  now. 
Though  not  familiarly,  my  mind  put  on. 
Content  to  olwerve,  to  achieve,  and  to  enjoy. 

All  winter  long,  whenever  free  to  choose, 
Did  I  by  night  frequent  the  College  groves 
And  tributary  walks ;  the  last,  and  c^ 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  hours  of  silence,  till  the  porter's  bell, 
A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  of  nine. 
Rang  with  its  blunt  unceremonious  voice, 
Inexorable  summons  J     Lofty  elms. 
Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess. 
Bestowed  composure  on  a  neighbourhood 
Unpeaceful  in  itself.     A  single  tree 
With  sinuous  trunk,  boughs  exquisitely  wreathed. 
Grew  there  ;  an  ash  which  Winter  for  himself 
Decked  as  in  pride,  and  with  outlandish  grace : 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top. 
The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were  green 
With  clustering  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seeds 
That  hung  in  yeUow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.    Often  have  I  stood 
Foot-bound  aplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  frosty  moon.    The  hcmispbere 
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Of  nugic  fiction,  verse  of  mice  perchance 
May  never  tread ;  but  scarcely  Spenser's  self 
Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  in  his  youth. 
Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers. 
Than  1  beheld  loitering  on  calm  clear  nights 
AlonCj  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth. 

On  the  vague  reading  of  a  trtiant  youth 
'Twere  idle  to  descant.     My  inner  judgment 
Not  seldom  differed  from  my  taste  in  books. 
As  if  it  appertained  to  another  mind. 
And  yet  the  books  which  then  I  valued  most 
Are  dearest  to  me  ttom;  for,  having  scanned, 
Not  heedlessly,  the  laws,  and  watched  the  fbrmi 
Of  Nature,  in  that  knowledge  I  possessed 
A  standard,  often  usefully  applied. 
Even  when  unconsciouely,  to  things  removed 
From  a  familiar  aymp>athy. — In  fine, 
I  was  a  better  judge  of  thoughts  than  words. 
Misled  in  estimating  words,  not  only 
By  common  inexperience  of  youth. 
But  by  the  trade  in  classic  niceties. 
The  dangerous  craft  of  culling  term  and  phrase 
From  languages  that  want  the  living  voice 
To  carry  meaning  to  the  natural  heart; 
To  tell  ns  what  is  passion,  what  is  trath. 
What  reason,  what  simplicity  and  sense. 

Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  rudiments 
Of  geometric  sdenoe.     Though  advanced 
In  these  enquiries,  with  regret  I  speak. 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  found 
Both  elevation  u>d  composed  delight : 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorance  pleased 
With  its  own  struggles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  prooesa  led, 
"Hiose  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  heads 
Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  man ; 
From  star  to  star,  from  kindred  sphere  to  sphere, 
Fnnn  aystem  on  to  system  without  end. 

More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I  drew 
A  pleamre  qniet  and  profouiid,  a  sense 
Of^penBMwnt  and  onivenal  sway. 
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And  paramount  belief;  there,  recognixed 

A  type,  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 

Supreme  Exiatencej  the  surpassing  life 

Which — to  the  boundaries  of  space  and  time. 

Of  melancholy  space  and  doleM  time, 

Superior,  and  incapable  of  change. 

Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion — is. 

And  hath  the  name  of,  God.    Transcendent  peace 

And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts  140 

That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth. 

"Rs  told  by  one  whom  stormy  waters  threw. 
With  fellow-sufferers  by  the  shipwreck  spared. 
Upon  a  desert  coast,  that  having  brought 
To  land  a  single  volume,  saved  by  chance, 
A  treatise  of  Geometry,  he  wont. 
Although  of  food  and  clothing  destitute, 
And  beyond  common  wretchedness  depressed. 
To  part  from  company  and  take  this  book    ' 
rrhen  first  a  self-taught  pupil  in  its  truths)  ijo 

To  spots  remote,  and  draw  his  diagrams 
With  a  long  staff  upon  the  sand,  and  thus 
Did  oft  beguile  his  sorrow,  and  almost 
Forget  hia  feeling :  so  (if  like  effect 
From  the  same  cause  produced,  'mid  outward  things 
So  different,  may  rightly  be  compared). 
So  was  it  then  with  me,  and  so  will  be 
With  Poets  ever.     Mightyis  the  charm 
Of  those  abstractions  to  my  mind  beset 
With  images,  and  haunted  by  herself,  160 

And  specialty  delightful  unto  me 
Was  that  clear  synthesis  built  up  aloft 
So  gracefully ;  even  then  when  it  appeared 
Not  more  than  a  mere  plaything,  or  a  toy 
To  sense  embodied :  not  the  thing  it  is 
In  veri^,  an  independent  world. 
Created  out  of  pure  intelligence. 

Such  dispositions  then  were  mine  unearned 
By  aught,  1  fear,  of  genuine  desert — 
Mine,  through  heaven's  grace  and  inborn  aptitudes.  170 
And  not  to  leave  the  story  of  that  time 
Imperfect,  with  these  habits  must  be  joined 
Mc«ds  melancholy,  fits  of  spleen,  that  loved 
A  pensive  sky,  sad  days,  and  piping  winds. 
The  twilight  more  than  dawn,  autumn  than  spring ; 
A  treasured  and  luxurious  gloom  of  choice 
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And  incliiuttion  mitiiily,  aod  the  mere 
Redundancy  of  youth's  contentedness. 
— To  time  thus  spent,  add  multitudes  of  hours 
Pilfered  away,  by  what  the  Bard  who  sang 
Of  the  Enchanter  Indolence  hath  called 
'Good-natured  lounging,'  and  behold  a  map 
Of  tny  collegiate  life — far  leas  intense 
Than  duty  called  for,  or,  without  regard 
To  du^,  ntighi  have  sprang  up  of  itself 
By  change  of  accidents,  or  even,  to  speak 
Without  unkindness,  in  another  place. 
Yet  why  take  refuge  in  that  ptea? — the  fault. 
This  I  repeat,  was  mine ;  mine  be  the  blame. 

In  summer,  making  quest  for  works  of  art, 
Or  scenes  renowned  for  beauty,  1  explored 
That  streamlet  whose  blue  current  works  its  way 
Between  romantic  Dovedale's  spiry  rocks  ; 
Pried  into  Yorkshire  dales,  or  hidden  tracts 
Of  my  own  native  region,  and  was  blest 
Between  these  sundry  wanderings  with  a  joy 
Above  all  joys,  that  seemed  another  mom 
Risen   on   mid   noon;   blest  with   the   presence, 

Friend ! 
Of  that  sole  Sister,  her  who  hath  been  long 
Dear  to  thee  also,  thy  true  friend  and  mine. 
Now,  after  separation  desolate. 
Restored  to  mc — such  absence  that  she  seemed 
A  gift  then  first  bestowed.    The  varied  banks 
Of  Emont,  hitherto  unnamed  in  song. 
And  that  monastic  castle,  'mid  tall  trees, 
Low-standing  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
A  mansion  visited  (as  fame  reports) 
By  Sidney,  where,  in  sight  of  our  Helveliyn, 
Or  stormy  Cross-fell,  snatches  he  might  pen 
Of  his  Arcadia,  by  fraternal  love 
Inspired ; — that  river  and  those  mouldering  towers 
Have  seen  ns  side  by  side,  when,  having  domb 
Tlie  darksome  windhigs  of  a  broken  stair. 
And  crept  along  a  ridge  of  fractured  wall, 
Not  without  trembling,  we  in  safety  looked 
Forth,  through  some  Gothic  window's  open  space, 
And  gathered  with  one  mind  a  rich  reward 
From  the  far-stretching  landscape,  by  the  light 
Of  morning  beautified,  or  purple  eve; 
Or,  not  less  pleased,  lay  on  some  turret's  head. 
Catching  from  tufts  of  grass  and  harebell  flowers 
1-u 
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Their  faintest  whisper  to  the  passing  breeae. 
Given  out  while  mid-day  heat  oppressed  the  phutu- 

Another  maid  there  was,  who  also  shed 
A  gladness  o'er  that  season,  then  to  me. 
By  her  exulting  outside  look  of  youth 
And  placid  under-coontenance,  first  endeared  ; 
That  other  spirit,  Coleridge  !  who  is  now 
So  near  to  us,  that  meek  confiding  heart. 
So  reverenced  by  us  both.     O'er  paths  and  fields        230 
In  all  that  neighbourhood,  through  narrow  lanes 
Of  eglantine,  and  through  the  shady  woods. 
And  o'er  the  Border  Beacon,  and  the  waste 
Of  naked  pools,  and  common  crags  that  lay 
Exposed  on  the  bare  fell,  were  scattered  love, 
The  spirit  of  pleasure,  and  youth's  golden  gleam. 
O  Friend  !  we  had  not  seen  thee  at  that  time. 
And  yet  a  power  is  on  me,  and  a  strong 
Confusion,  and  1  seem  to  plant  thee  there. 
Far  art  thou  wandered  now  in  search  of  health  340 

And  milder  breezes, — melancholy  lot ! 
But  thou  art  with  us,  with  us  in  the  past. 
The  present,  with  us  in  the  times  to  come. 
There  is  no  grief,  no  sorrow,  no  despair. 
No  languor,  no  dejection,  no  dismay. 
No  absence  scarcely  can  there  be,  for  those 
Who  love  as  we  do.     Speed  thee  well  1  divide 
With  us  thy  pleasnre;  thy  retaming  strength, 
Receive  it  daily  as  a  joy  of  ours ; 

Share  with  us  thy  fresh  spirits,  whether  gift  350 

Of  gales  Etesian  or  of  tender  thoughts. 

I,  too,  have  been  a  wanderer ;  but,  alas  1 
How  different  the  fate  of  different  men. 
Though  mutually  unknown,  yea,  nursed  and  reared 
As  if  in  several  elements,  we  were  framed 
To  bend  at  last  to  the  same  discipline. 
Predestined,  if  two  beings  ever  were. 
To  seek  the  same  delights,  and  have  one  health. 
One  happiness.     Throughout  this  narrative. 
Else  sooner  ended,  I  have  borne  in  mind  960 

For  whom  it  registers  the  birth,  and  marks  the  growth. 
Of  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
And  joyous  loves,  that  hallow  innocent  days 
Of  peace  and  self-command.     Of  rivers,  fields, 
And  groves  I  speak  to  thee,  my  Friend  !  to  thee, 
Who,  yet  a  liveried  schoolboy,  in  the  depths 
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Of  the  huge  city,  on  the  leaded  roof 

Of  that  wide  edifice,  thy  school  and  home, 

Wert  used  to  he  and  gasse  upon  the  clouds 

Moving  in  heaven ;  or,  of  that  pleasure  tired,  970 

To  shut  thine  eyes,  and  by  internal  light 

See  trees,  and  meadows,  and  thy  native  stream, 

Far  distant,  thus  beheld  from  year  to  year 

Of  a  long  exile.     Nor  could  I  forget, 

In  this  late  portion  of  my  argument. 

That  scarcely,  as  my  term  of  pupilage 

Ceased,  had  I  left  those  academic  bowers 

When  thou  wert  thither  guided.     From  the  heart 

Of  London,  and  from  cloisters  there,  thou  earnest. 

And  didst  sit  down  in  temperance  and  peace,  aSo 

A  rigorous  student     What  a  stormy  course 

Then  followed.     Oh !  it  is  a  pang  that  calls 

For  utterance,  to  think  what  easy  change 

Of  circumstances  might  to  thee  have  spared 

A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopes. 

For  ever  withered.     Through  this  retrospect 

Of  my  collegiate  life  I  still  have  had 

Thy  after-sojourn  in  the  self-same  place 

Present  before  my  eyes,  have  played  with  times 

And  accidents  as  children  do  with  cards,  990 

Or  as  a  man,  who,  when  his  house  is  bnilt, 

A  frame  locked  up  in  wood  and  stone,  doth  still. 

As  impotent  fancy  prompts,  by  his  fireside. 

Rebuild  it  to  his  liking.     I  have  thought 

Of  thee,  thy  learning,  gorgeous  eloquence. 

And  all  the  strength  and  plumage  of  thy  youth, 

Thy  subtle  speculations,  toils  abstruse 

Among  the  schoolmen,  and  Platonic  forms 

Of  wild  ideal  pageantry,  shaped  out 

From  things  well-matched  or  ill,  and  words  for  things, 

The  self-created  sustenance  of  a  mind  got 

Debarred  from  Nature's  living  images. 

Compelled  to  be  a  life  unto  herself, 

And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thirst 

Of  greatness,  love,  and  beanty.     Not  alone. 

Ah !  surely  not  in  singleness  of  heart 

Should  I  have  seen  the  light  of  evening  fade 

From  smooth  Cam's  silent  waters:  had  we  met. 

Even  at  that  early  time,  needs  must  I  trust 

In  the  belief,  that  my  maturer  age,  S'o 

My  calmer  habits,  and  more  steady  voice. 

Would  with  an  influence  benign  have  soothed. 

Or  ebased  away,  the  airy  wretchedness 
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That  battened  on  tby  youth.     But  thou  hast  trod 
A  march  of  glory,  which  doth  put  to  shame 
These  vain  regrets ;  health  suffen  in  thee,  else 
Such  grief  for  thee  would  be  the  weakest  thought 
That  ever  harboured  in  the  breast  of  man. 

A  passing  word  erewbile  did  %htly  touch 
On  wanderings  of  my  own,  that  now  embraced 
With  livelier  hope  a  region  wider  far. 

When  the  third  summer  freed  us  from  restnint, 
A  yoathful  friend,  be  too  a  mountaineer, 
Not  slow  to  share  my  wishes,  took  his  staff*. 
And  sallying  forth,  we  journeyed  side  by  side. 
Bound  to  the  distant  Alps.     A  hardy  slight 
Did  this  unprecedented  course  imply 
Of  college  studies  and  their  set  rewards ; 
Nor  had,  in  truth,  the  scheme  been  formed  by  me 
Without  uneasy  forethought  of  the  pain. 
The  censures,  and  ill-omening  of  those 
To  whom  my  worldly  interests  were  dear. 
But  Nature  then  was  sovereign  in  my  mind. 
And  mighty  forms,  seizing  a  youthful  fancy, 
Had  given  a  charter  to  irregular  hopes. 
In  any  age  of  uneventful  eolm 
Among  the  nations,  surety  would  my  heart 
Have  been  possessed  by  similar  desire; 
But  Europe  at  that  time  was  thrilled  with  joy, 
France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hours. 
And  human  nature  seeming  bom  again. 

Lightly  equipped,  and  but  a  few  brief  looks 
Cast  on  the  white  cliffs  of  our  native  shore 
From  the  receding  vessel's  deck,  we  chanced 
To  land  at  Calais  on  the  very  eve 
Of  that  great  federal  day;  and  there  we  saw. 
In  a  mean  city,  and  among  a  few. 
How  bright  a  face  is  worn  when  Joy  of  one 
Is  joy  for  tens  of  millions.     Southward  thence 
We  held  our  way,  direct  through  hamlets,  towns, 
Gaudy  with  reliques  of  that  festival. 
Flowers  left  to  wither  on  triumphal  arcs. 
And  window-garland  a.     On  the  public  roads. 
And,  once,  three  days  successively,  through  paths 
By  which  our  toUsome  journey  was  abridged, 
Among  sequestered  villages  we  walked 
And  found  benevolence  and  blessedness 
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Spread  like  a  fragrance  everywhere,  when  spring 

Hath  left  no  comer  of  the  land  untouched : 

Where  elms  for  many  and  many  s  league  in  files         360 

With  their  thin  umbrage,  on  the  stately  roads 

Of  that  great  kingdom,  rustled  o'er  our  heads. 

For  ever  near  us  as  we  paced  along : 

How  sweet  at  auch  a  time,  with  such  delight 

On  everjr  side,  in  prime  of  youthful  strength. 

To  feed  a  Poet's  tender  melancholy 

And  fond  conceit  of  sadness,  with  the  sound 

Of  undulations  varjiDg  as  might  please 

The  wind  that  swayed  them;    once,  and    more   than 

once, 
Unhoused  beneath  the  evening  star  we  saw  370 

Dances  of  liberty,  and,  in  late  Dours 
Of  dat^ness,  dances  in  the  open  air 
Deftly  prolonged,  though  grey-haired  lookers  on 
Might  waste  their  breath  in  chiding. 

Under  hills— 
The  vine-dad  hills  and  slopes  of  Borgundy, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Saone 
We  glided  forward  with  the  flowing  stream. 
Swift  Rhone !  thou  wert  the  tetngt  on  which  we  cut 
A  winding  passage  with  majestic  ease 
Between  thy  lofty  rocks.     Enchanting  show  380 

Those  woods  and  farms  and  orchards  did  present. 
And  single  cottages  and  lurking  towns, 
Reaeh  after  reach,  Buccesrion  without  end 
Of  deep  and  stately  vales !     A  lonely  pair 
Of  strangers,  till  day  closed,  we  sailed  along, 
Clustered  together  with  a  merry  crowd 
Of  those  emancipated,  a  blithe  host 
Of  travellers,  chiefly  delegates  returning 
From  the  great  spousala  newly  solemnized 
At  their  chief  city,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  390 

Like  bees  they  swarmed,  gaudy  and  gay  as  bees ; 
Some  vapoured  in  the  unruliness  of  joy. 
And  with  their  swords  flourished  as  if  to  fight 
The  saucy  air.     In  this  proud  company 
We  landed — took  with  them  our  evening  meal. 
Guests  welcome  almost  as  the  angels  were 
To  Abraham  of  old.     The  supper  done. 
With  flowing  cups  elate  and  happy  thoughts 
We  rose  at  sigAal  given,  and  formed  a  ring 
And,  hand  in  hand,  danced  round  and  round  the  board ; 
All  hearts  were  open,  every  tongue  was  loud  401 

With  amity  and  glee ;  we  bore  a  name 
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Honoured  in  France,  the  name  of  Englishmen, 

And  hospitably  did  they  give  us  hail, 

As  their  forerunners  in  a  glorious  course ; 

And  round  and  round  the  board  we  danced  again. 

With  these  blithe  friends  our  voyage  we  renewed 

At  early  dawn.     The  monastery  bells 

Made  a  sweet  jingling  in  our  youthful  ears; 

The  rapid  river  flowing  without  noise,  410 

And  e&ch  uprising  or  receding  spire 

Spake  with  a  sense  of  peace,  at  intervals 

Touching  the  heart  amid  the  boisterous  crew 

By  whom  we  were  encompassed.     Taking  leave 

Of  this  glad  throng,  foot-travellers  side  by  side, 

Measuring  our  steps  in  quiet,  we  pursued 

Our  journey,  and  ere  twice  the  sun  had  set 

Beheld  the  Convent  of  Chartreuse,  and  there 

Rested  within  an  awful  lolitudei 

Yes ;  for  even  then  no  other  than  a  place  4» 

Of  soul -affecting  solitude  appeared 

That  far-famed  region,  though  our  eyes  had  seen. 

As  toward  the  sacred  mansion  we  advanced. 

Arms  flashing,  and  a  military  glare 

Of  riotous  men  commissioned  to  expel 

The  blameless  inmates,  and  belike  subvert 

That  frame  of  social  being,  which  so  long 

Had  bodied  forth  the  ghostlineas  of  things 

In  silence  visible  and  perpetual  calm. 

— '  Stay,  stay  your  sacril^ous  hands !  * — The  vtAee   4*> 

Was  Nature's,  uttered  from  her  Alpine  throoe ; 

I  heard  it  then,  and  seem  to  hear  it  now — 

'  Your  impious  work  forbear  t    Perish  what  may. 

Let  this  one  temple  last,  be  this  one  spot 

Of  earth  devoted  to  eternity  ! ' 

She  ceased  to  speak,  but  while  St  Bruno's  pines 

Waved  their  dark  tops,  not  silent  as  they  waved. 

And  while  below,  along  their  several  beds. 

Murmured  the  sister  streams  of  Life  and  Death, 

Thus  by  conflicting  passions  pressed,  my  heart  44° 

Responded ;  '  Honour  to  the  patriot's  teal ! 

Glory  and  hope  to  new-born  liberty ! 

Hail  to  the  mighfy  projects  of  the  time  t 

Discerning  sword  that  Justice  wields,  do  thou 

Go  forth  and  prosper ;  and,  ye  purging  fires. 

Up  to  the  loftiest  towers  of  Pride  ascend. 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  angry  Providence. 

But  oh  !  if  Past  and  Future  be  the  wings 

On  whose  support  harmoniously  conjirined 
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Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge,  spare 

These  courta  of  mystery,  where  a  step  advanced 

Between  the  portals  of  the  shadowy  rocks 

I^eavea  far  behind  life's  treacherons  vanities. 

For  penitential  tears  and  trembling  hopes 

Exchanged — to  equalise  in  God's  pure  sight 

Monarch  and  peasant :  be  the  house  redeemed 

With  its  unworldly  votaries,  for  the  sake 

Of  conquest  over  sense,  hourly  achieved 

Throagb  faith  and  meditative  reason,  resting 

Upon  the  word  of  heaven-imparted  truth. 

Calmly  triumphant;  and  for  humbler  claim 

Of  that  imaginative  impulse  sent 

From  these  majestic  ftoods,  yon  shining  cli^ 

The  untransmuted  shapes  of  many  worlds. 

Cerulean  ether's  pure  inhabitants. 

These  forests  unapproachable  by  death. 

That  shall  endure  bs  long  as  man  endures. 

To  think,  to  hope,  to  worship,  and  to  feel. 

To  struggle,  to  be  lost  within  himself 

Id  trepidation,  from  the  blank  abyss 

To  look  with  bodily  eyes,  and  be  consoled.' 

Not  seldom  since  that  moment  have  1  wished 

That  thou,  O  Friend  !  the  trouble  or  the  calm 

Hadst  shared,  when,  from  profane  regards  apart, 

In  sympathetic  reverence  we  trod 

The  floors  of  those  dim  cloisters,  till  that  hour. 

From  their  foundation,  strangers  to  the  presence 

Of  unrestricted  and  unthinking  man. 

Abro&d,  how  cheeringly  the  sunshine  lay 

Upon  the  open  lawns !    Vallombre's  groves 

Entering,  we  fed  the  soul  with  darkness ;  thence 

Issued,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  beheld. 

In  different  quarters  of  the  bending  sky, 

The  cross  of  Jesus  stand  erect,  as  if 

Hands  of  angelic  powers  had  fixed  it  there. 

Memorial  reverenced  by  a  thousand  storms, — 

Yet  then,  from  the  undiscriminating  sweep 

And  rage  of  one  State-whirlwind,  insecure. 

'Ti»  not  my  present  purpose  to  retrace 
That  variegated  journey  step  by  step. 
A  march  it  was  of  military  speed. 
And  Earth  did  change  her  images  and  forms 
Before  us,  fast  as  clouds  are  changed  in  heaven. 
Day  after  day,  up  early  and  down  late. 
From  hill  to  vale  we  dropped,  from  vale  to  hiti 
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Mounted — from  pvovince  on  to  province  swept. 

Keen  hunters  in  a  chase  of  fourteen  weeks. 

Eager  as  birds  of  prey,  or  as  a  ship 

Upon  the  stretch,  when  winds  are  blowing  fair : 

Sweet  coverts  did  we  cross  of  pastoral  life,  500 

Enticing  valleys,  greeted  them  and  left 

Too  soon,  while  yet  the  very  flash  and  gleam 

Of  salutation  were  not  passed  away. 

Oh  I  sorrow  for  the  youth  who  could  have  seea 

Unchasteaed,  unsubdued,  unawed,  uniaised 

To  patriarchal  dignity  of  mind. 

And  pure  simplicity  of  wish  and  will. 

Those  sanctified  abodes  of  peaceful  man. 

Pleased  (though  to  hardship  bom,  and  compassed  round 

With  danger,  varying  as  the  seasons  change),  510 

Pleased  with  his  daily  task,  or,  if  not  pleased. 

Contented,  from  the  moment  that  the  dawn 

(Ah  I  surely  not  without  attendant  gleams 

Of  soul-ill umiostion)  calls  him  forth 

To  industry,  by  glistenings  flung  on  rocks. 

Whose  evening  shadows  lead  him  to  repose. 

Well  might  a  stranger  look  with  bounding  heart 
Down  on  a  green  recess,  the  first  I  saw 
Of  those  deep  haunts,  an  aboriginal  vale. 
Quiet  and  lorded  over  and  possessed  510 

By  naked  huts,  wood-built,  and  sown  tike  tents 
Or  Indian  cabins  over  the  fresh  lawns 
And  by  the  river  side. 

That  very  day, 
From  a  bare  ridge  we  also  first  beheld 
Unveiled  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  grieved 
To  have  a  soulless  image  on  the  eye 
That  had  usurped  upon  a  living  thought 
That  never  more  could  be.     The  wondrous  Vale 
Of  Chamouny  stretched  far  below,  and  so<m 
With  its  dumb  cataracts  and  streams  of  ice,  530 

A  motionless  array  of  mighty  waves. 
Five  rivers  broad  and  vast,  made  rich  amends. 
And  reconciled  as  to  realities ; 
There  small  birds  warble  from  the  leafy  trees. 
The  eagle  soars  high  in  the  element. 
There  doth  the  reaper  biod  the  yellow  sheaf, 
l^e  maiden  spread  the  haycock  in  the  sun. 
While  Winter  like  a  well-tamed  lion  walks, 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  make  sport 
Among  the  cottages  by  beds  of  flowers.  540 
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Whkte'er  in  this  wide  circuit  we  beheld. 
Or  heard,  wu  fitted  to  our  tinripe  state 
Of  intellect  and  heart     With  such  a  book 
Before  our  eyes,  we  could  not  choose  but  read 
Lessons  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  plain 
And  univereal  reason  of  mankind. 
The  truths  of  young  and  old.     Nor,  side  by  side 
Pacing;,  two  social  pilgrims,  or  alone 
Each  with  his  humour,  could  we  fail  to  abound 
Id  dreams  and  fictions,  pensively  composed :  5 

Dejection  taken  up  for  pleasure's  sake. 
And  gilded  sympathies,  the  willow  wreath. 
And  sober  p(»ies  of  funereal  flowers. 
Gathered  among  those  solitudes  sublime 
From  formal  gardens  of  the  lady  Sorrow, 
Did  sweeten  many  a  meditative  hour. 

Yet  still  in  me  with  those  soft  luxuries 
Mixed  something  of  stem  mood,  an  under-thint 
Of  vigour  seldom  utterly  allayed  : 
And  from  that  source  how  different  a  sadness  5 

Would  issue,  let  one  incident  make  known. 
When  from  the  Vallais  we  had  turned,  and  domb 
Along  the  Simplon's  steep  and  rugged  road. 
Following  a  band  of  muleteers,  we  reached 
A  halting-place,  where  all  together  took 
Their  noon-tide  meal.     Hastily  rose  our  guide, 
Leaving  us  at  the  board;  awhile  we  lingered. 
Then  paced  the  beaten  downward  way  that  led 
Right  to  a  rough  stream's  edge,  and  there  broke  off; 
The  only  track  now  visible  was  one  ; 

That  from  the  torrent's  further  brink  held  forth 
Conspicuous  invitation  to  ascend 
A  lony  mountain.     After  brief  delay 
Crossing  the  unbridged  stream,  that  road  we  took, 
And  clomb  with  eagerness,  till  anxious  fears 
Intruded,  for  we  failed  to  overtake 
Our  comrades  gone  before.     By  fortunate  chance, 
MThile  every  moment  added  doubt  to  doubt, 
A  peasant  met  us,  from  whose  mouth  we  teamed 
That  to  the  spot  which  had  perplexed  us  first  5 

We  must  descend,  and  there  should  find  the  road. 
Which  in  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream 
Lay  a  few  steps,  and  then  along  its  banks  ; 
And,  that  our  future  course,  all  plain  to  sight. 
Was  downwards,  with  the  current  of  that  stream. 
Loth  to  believe  what  we  so  grieved  to  hear. 
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For  still  we  had  faopcs  that  poioted  to  the  clouds. 

We  questioned  him  again,  and  yet  again ; 

But  every  word  that  from  the  pe&sant'a  lips 

Came  in  reply,  translated  by  our  feelings,  590 

Ended  in  this, — thai  n>e  had  erotted  the  Alpt. 

Imagination — here  the  Power  so  called 
Through  sail  incompetence  of  human  speech. 
That  awful  Power  rose  from  the  mind's  abyss, 
Like  an  unfathered  vapour  that  enwraps. 
At  once,  some  lonely  traveller.     I  was  lost ; 
Halted  without  an  effort  to  break  through ; 
But  to  my  conscious  soul  I  now  can  say — 
'  I  recognise  thy  glory ' :  in  such  strength 
Of  usurpation,  when  the  light  of  sense  600 

Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  revealed 
The  invisible  world,  doth  greatness  make  abode. 
There  harbours ;  whether  we  be  young  or  old. 
Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there ; 
With  hope  it  is,  hope  thitt  can  never  die. 
Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire. 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 
Under  such  banner?  militant,  the  soul 
Seeks  for  no  trophies,  struggles  for  no  spoils  610 

That  may  attest  her  prowess,  blest  in  thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  reward. 
Strong  in  herself  and  in  beatitude 
That  hides  her,  like  the  mighty  flood  of  Nile 
Poured  from  bis  fount  of  Abyssinian  clouds 
To  fertilise  the  whole  ]^:yptian  plain. 

The  melancholy  slackening  that  ensued 
Upon  those  tidings  by  the  peasant  given 
Was  soon  dislodged.     Downwards  we  hurried  fast. 
And,  with  the  half-shaped  road  which  we  had  missed, 
Entered  a  narrow  chasm.     The  brook  and  road  631 

Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  strait. 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  pace.     The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears,  630 

Black  driszling  crags  that  spake  by  the  way-side 
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As  if  ft  Toice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 

And  giddy  prospect  of  the  nving  streain. 

The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  Heavens, 

Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light — 

Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 

Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree  ; 

Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 

The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end.  641 

That  night  our  lodging  was  a  house  that  stood 
Alone,  within  the  valley,  at  a  point 
Where,  tumbling  from  aloft,  a  torrent  swelled 
The  rapid  stream  whose  margin  we  had  trod ; 
A  dreary  mansion,  large  beyond  all  need. 
With  high  and  spacious  rooms,  deafened  and  stunned 
By  noise  of  waters,  making  innocent  sleep 
lie  melancholy  among  weary  bones. 

Uprisen  betimes,  our  journey  we  renewed. 
Led  by  the  stream,  ere  noon-day  magnified  651 

Into  a  lordly  river,  broad  and  deep, 
Dimpling  along  in  silent  majesty. 
With  mountains  for  its  neighbours,  and  in  view 
Of  distant  mountains  and  their  snowy  tops, 
And  thus  proceeding  to  Locarno's  Lake, 
Fit  resting-place  for  such  a  visitant. 
Loeamo  1  spreading  out  in  width  like  Heaven, 
How  dost  Uiou  cleave  to  the  poetic  heart, 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  memory ; 
And  Como !  thou,  a  treasure  whom  the  earth  661 

Keeps  to  herself,  confined  as  in  a  depth 
Of  Abyssinian  privacy.     I  spake 
Of  thee,  thy  chestnut  woods,  and  garden  plots 
Of  Indian  com  tended  by  dark-eyed  maids; 
Thy  lof^  steeps,  and  pathways  roofed  with  vines. 
Winding  from  house  to  house,  from  town  to  town. 
Sole  link  that  binds  them  to  each  other ;  walks. 
League  after  league,  and  cloistral  avenues. 
Where  silence  dwells  if  music  be  not  there  : 
While  yet  a  youth  undisciplined  in  verse,  67< 

Through  fond  ambition  of  that  hour,  I  strove 
To  chant  your  praise ;  nor  can  approach  you  now 
Ungreeted  by  a  more  melodioas  Song, 
Where  tones  of  Mature  smoothed  by  learned  Art 
May  flow  in  lasting  current.     Like  a  breeze 
Or  sunbeam  over  your  domain  I  passed 
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In  motion  without  pause;  but  ye  hsve  left 
Your  beaut]'  with  me,  a  serene  accord 
Of  forms  and  colours,  passive,  yet  endowed 
Id  their  submissiveness  with  power  as  sweet 
And  gracious,  almost  might  I  dare  to  say, 
As  virtue  is,  or  goodness ;  sweet  as  love, 
Or  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  deed. 
Or  mildest  visitations  of  pure  thought. 
When  God,  the  giver  of  all  joy,  is  thanked 
Rebgiously,  in  silent  blessedness ; 
Sweet  as  this  last  herself,  for  such  it  is. 

With  those  debghtful  pathways  we  advanced, 
For  two  days'  space,  in  presence  of  the  Lake, 
That,  stretching  far  among  the  Alps,  assumed 
A  character  more  stern.     The  second  night. 
From  sleep  awakened,  and  misled  by  sound 
Of  the  church  clock  telling  the  hours  with  strokes 
Whose  import  then  we  had  not  learned,  we  rose 
By  moonlight,  doubting  not  that  day  was  nigh. 
And  that  meanwhile,  by  no  uncertain  path. 
Along  the  winding  margin  of  the  lake. 
Led,  as  before,  we  should  behold  the  scene. 
Hushed  in  profound  repose.     We  left  the  town 
Of  Gravedona  with  this  hope  ;  but  soon 
Were  lost,  bewildered  among  woods  immense. 
And  on  a  rock  sate  down,  to  wait  for  day. 
An  open  place  it  was,  and  overlooked. 
From  high,  the  sullen  water  far  beneath. 
On  which  a  dull  red  image  of  the  moon 
Lay  bedded,  changing  oftentimes  its  form 
Like  an  uneasy  snake.     From  hour  to  hour 
We  sate  and  sate,  wondering  as  if  the  night 
Had  been  ensnared  by  witchcraft     On  the  rock 
At  last  we  stretched  our  weary  limbs  for  steep 
But  could  not  sleep,  tormented  by  the  stings 
Of  insects,  which  with  noise  like  that  of  noon 
Filled  all  the  woods.    The  cry  of  unknown  birds ; 
The  mountains  more  by  blackness  visible 
And  their  own  size,  than  any  outward  lif^t ; 
The  breathless  wilderness  of  clouds ;  the  clock 
That  told,  with  unintelligible  voice. 
The  widely  parted  hours ;  the  noise  of  streams. 
And  sometimes  rustling  motions  nigh  at  hand. 
That  did  not  leave  us  free  from  personal  fear ; 
And,  lastly,  the  withdrawing  moon,  that  set 
Before  us,  while  she  still  was  high  in  heaven ; — 
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These  were  our  food ;  and  such  a  summer's  njght 
Followed  that  pair  of  golden  days  that  shed 
On  Como's  Lake,  and  all  that  round  it  lay. 
Their  fairest,  softest,  happiest  influence. 

But  here  I  must  break  off,  and  bid  farewell 
To  days,  each  offering  some  new  sight,  or  fraught 
With  some  untried  adventure,  in  a  course 
Prolonged  till  sprinklings  of  autumnal  snow  73 

Checked  our  unwearied  steps.     Let  this  alone 
Be  mentioned  as  a  parting  word,  that  not 
In  hollow  exultation,  dealingttut 
Hyperboles  of  praise  comparative  ; 
Not  rich  one  moment  to  be  poor  for  eve/; 
Not  prostrate,  overborne,  as  if  the  mind 
Herself  were  nothing,  a  mere  pensioner 
On  outward  forms — did  we  in  presence  stand 
Of  that  magnificent  region.     On  the  front 
Of  this  whole  Song  is  written  that  my  heart  74 

Must,  in  such  Temple,  needs  have  offered  up 
A  different  worship.     Finally,  whate'er 
I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  was  but  a  stream 
That  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream ;  a  gale. 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul. 
To  speed  my  voyage ;  every  sound  or  sight. 
In  its  degree  of  power,  administered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness, — to  the  one 
Directly,  but  to  tender  thoughts  by  means 
Less  often  instantaneouB  in  effect;  75 

Led  me  to  these  by  paths  that,  in  the  main. 
Were  more  circuitous,  but  not  less  sure 
Duly  to  reach  the  point  marked  out  by  Heaven. 

Oh,  most  beloved  Friend !  a  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time  that  was ;  trium{%ant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  language  of  all  eyes  ; 
As  if  awaked  from  sleep,  the  Nations  hailed 
Their  great  expectancy  :  the  fife  of  war 
Was  then  a  spirit-stirring  sound  indeed, 
A  blackbird's  whistle  in  a  budding  grove.  76 

We  left  the  Swiss  exulting  in  the  fate 
Of  their  near  neighbours ;  and,  when  shortening  fast 
Our  pilgrimage,  nor  distant  far  from  home. 
We  croKed  the  Brabant  aimies  on  the  fret 
For  battle  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
A  stripling,  scarcely  of  the  household  then 
Of  BocEal  life,  I  looked  upon  these  things 
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As  from  a  distance ;  heard,  and  saw,  and  felt, 

Wss  touched,  but  with  no  intimate  concern ; 

I  seemed  to  move  along  them,  as  a  bird  tj* 

Moves  through  the  air,  or  as  a  fish  pursues 

Its  sport,  or  feeds  in  its  proper  element ; 

I  wanted  not  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 

Such  help  ;  the  ever-living  imi*erse. 

Turn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  its  glories. 

And  the  independent  spirit  of  pure  youth 

Called  forth,  at  every  season,  new  delights 

Spread  round  my  steps  like  sunshine  o'er  green  fields. 
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.O'^  changeful  years  have  vanished  since  I  first 

^^     Poured  out  (saluted  by  that  quickening  breeze 

Which  met  me  issuing  from  tfae  City's  walls) 

A  glad  preamble  to  this  Verse :  I  sang 

Aloud,  with  fervour  irresistible 

Of  short-lived  transport,  like  a  torrent  bursting, 

From  a  black  thunder-cloud,  down  Scafell's  side 

To  rush  and  disappear.     But  soon  broke  forth 

(So  willed  the  Muse)  a  less  impetuous  stream. 

That  flowed  awhile  with  unabating  strength,  lo 

Then  stopped  for  years ;  not  audible  again 

Before  last  primrose-time.     Beloved  Friend  ! 

The  assurance  which  then  cheered  some  heavy  thoughts 

On  thy  departure  to  a  foreign  land 

Has  failed  ;  too  slowly  moves  the  promised  work. 

Through  the  whole  summer  have  I  been  at  rest. 

Partly  from  voluntary  holiday. 

And  part  through  outward  hindrance.     But  I  heard. 

After  the  hour  of  sunset  yester-even, 

Sitting  within  doors  between  light  and  dark,  aa 

A  choir  of  redbreasts  gathered  somewhere  near 

My  threshold, — minstrels  from  the  distant  woods 

Sent  in  on  Winter's  service,  to  announce. 

With  preparation  artful  and  benign, 

That  the  rough  lord  had  left  the  surly  North 

On  his  accustomed  journey.     The  ddight. 

Due  to  this  timely  notice,  unawares 
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Smote  me,  aod,  listening,  I  in  whispers  said, 

'Ye  hcartsome  Choristers,  ye.  and  I  will  be 

Associates,  and,  unscared  by  blustering  winds,  30 

Will  chant  together.'    Thereafter,  as  the  shades 

Of  twilight  deepened,  going  forth,  I  spied 

A  glow-worm  underneath  a  dusky  plume 

Or  ouiopj  of  yet  unwitbered  fern, 

Clear-shining,  like  a  hermit's  taper  seen 

Throngh  a  thick  forest.     Silence  touched  me  here 

No  lets  than  sound  had  done  before ;  the  child 

Of  Summer,  lingering,  shining,  by  herself. 

The  voiceless  worm  on  the  unfrequented  hills. 

Seemed  sent  on  the  same  errand  with  the  choir  40 

Of  Winter  that  had  warbled  at  my  door. 

And  the  whole  year  breathed  tenderness  and  love. 

The  last  night's  genial  feeling  overflowed 
Upon  this  morning,  and  my  favourite  grove. 
Tossing  in  sunshine  its  dark  boughs  aloft. 
As  if  to  make  the  strong  wind  visible. 
Wakes  in  me  agitations  like  its  own, 
A  spirit  friendly  to  the  Poet's  task. 
Which  we  will  now  resume  with  lively  hope. 
Nor  checked  by  aught  of  tamer  argument,  jo 

That  lies  before  us,  needful  to  be  told. 

Returned  from  that  excursion,  soon  I  bade 
Farewell  for  ever  to  the  sheltered  seats 
Of  gowned  students,  quitted  hall  and  bower. 
And  every  comfort  of  that  privileged  ground. 
Well  pleased  to  pitch  a  vagrant  tent  among 
The  nnfenced  regions  of  society. 

Yet,  undetermined  to  what  course  of  life 
1  should  adhere,  and  seeming  to  possess 
A  little  space  of  intermediate  time  te 

At  full  command,  to  London  first  I  turned. 
In  no  disturbance  of  excessive  hope. 
By  personal  ambition  unenslaved. 
Frugal  as  there  was  need,  and,  though  self-willed. 
From  dangerous  passions  free.     Three  years  had  flown 
Since  I  had  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock 
Of  the  huge  town's  first  presence,  and  had  paced 
Her  endless  streets,  a  transient  visitant : 
Now,  fixed  amid  that  concourse  of  mankind 
Where  Pleasure  whirls  about  incessantly,  70 

And  life  aod  labour  seem  but  one,  I  filled 
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An  idler's  place  ;  an  idler  well  content 
To  have  a  bouse  (what  matter  for  a  home  ?) 
That  owned  faim  ;  living  cheerfully  abroad 
With  unchecked  fancy  ever  on  the  stir, 
And  alt  my  young  affections  out  of  doors. 

There  was  a  time  when  whatsoe'er  is  feigned 
Of  airy  palaces,  and  gardens  built 
By  Genii  of  romance ;  or  hath  in  grave 
Authentic  history  been  set  forth  of  Rome,  sa 

Alcairo,  Babylon,  or  Persepolis ; 
Or  given  upon  report  by  pilgrim  frian, 
Of  golden  cities  ten  months'  journey  deep 
Among  Tartarian  wilds — fell  short,  far  short, 
Of  what  my  fond  simplicity  believed 
And  thought  of  London — held  me  by  a  chain 
Leas  strong  of  wonder  and  obscure  delight 
Whether  the  bolt  of  childhood's  Fancy  shot 
For  me  beyond  its  ordinary  mark, 

'Twere  vain  to  ask ;  but  in  our  flock  of  boys  90 

Was  One,  a  cripple  &om  bis  birth,  whom  chance 
Summoned  from  school  to  London ;  fortunate 
And  envied  traveller  !     When  the  Boy  returned. 
After  short  absence,  curiously  I  scanned  * 

His  mien  and  person,  nor  was  free,  in  sooth. 
From  disappointment,  not  to  find  some  change 
In  look  and  sir,  from  that  new  region  brought. 
As  if  from  Fairy-land.     Much  I  questioned  him  ; 
And  every  word  he  ottered,  on  my  eare 
Fell  flatter  than  a  cag^d  parrot's  note,  too 

That  answers  unexpectedly  awry. 

And  mocks  the  prompter's  listening.    Marvellous  things 
Had  vanity  (quick  Spirit  that  appears 
Almost  as  deeply  seated  and  as  strong 
Id  a  Child's  heut  as  fear  itself)  conceived 
For  my  enjoyment.     Would  that  I  could  now 
Recal)  what  then  I  pictured  to  myself. 
Of  mitred  Prelates,  Lords  in  ermine  clad. 
The  King,  and  the  King's  Palace,  and,  not  last. 
Nor   least.    Heaven    bless  him  I    the    renowned   Lord 
Mayor :  iio 

Dreams  not  unlike  to  those  which  once  begat 
A  change  of  purpose  in  young  Whittington, 
When  he,  a  Mendless  and  a  drooping  boy. 
Sate  on  a  stone,  and  heard  the  bells  speaJc  out 
Articulate  music.     Above  all,  one  thought 
Baffled  my  understanding:  how  men  lived 
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Even  next-door  neighbours,  as  we  say,  yet  still 
StrangerSj  not  knowing  each  the  other's  name. 

O,  wond'rous  power  of  words,  by  simple  faith 
Licensed  to  take  the  meaning  that  we  love ! 
Vauxhall  and  Danelagh  !     I  then  had  heard 
Of  your  green  groves,  and  wilderness  of  lamps 
Dimming  the  stars,  and  fireworks  magical. 
And  gorgeous  ladies,  under  splendid  domes. 
Floating  in  dance,  or  warbling  high  in  air 
The  songs  of  spirits  !     Nor  had  Fancy  fed 
With  less  delight  upon  that  other  class 
Of  marvels,  broad-day  wonders  permanent : 
The  River  proudly  bridged  ;  the  dizsy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St  Paul's ;  the  tombs 
or  Westminster  j  the  Giants  of  Guildhall ; 
Bedlam,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  the  gates, 
Perpetually  recumbent;  Statues — man. 
And  the  horse  under  him^ — in  gilded  pomp 
Adorning  flowety  gardens,  'mid  vast  sqnares; 
The  Monument,  and  that  Chamber  of  the  Tower 
Where  England's  sovereigns  sit  in  long  array. 
Their  steeds  bestriding, — every  mimic  shape 
Cased  in  the  gleaming  mail  the  monarch  wore. 
Whether  for  goi^ous  tournament  addressed. 
Or  life  or  death  upon  the  battle-field. 
Those  bold  imaginations  in  due  time 
Had  vanished,  leaving  others  in  their  stead: 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  living  scene; 
Familiarly  perused  it ;  oftentimes. 
In  spite  of  strongest  disappointment,  pleased 
Through  courteous  self-submission,  as  a  tax 
Paid  to  the  object  by  prescriptive  right. 

Rise  up,  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on  the  plain 
Of  a  too  busy  world !     Before  me  flow, 
Thoa  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving  things  ! 
Thy  every-day  appearance,  as  it  strikes — 
With  wonder  heightened,  or  sublimed  by  awe — 
On  strangers,  of  all  ages ;  the  quick  dance 
Of  colours,  lights,  and  forms;  the  deafening  din; 
The  comers  and  the  goers  face  to  face. 
Face  after  face  ;  the  string  of  dazzling  wares. 
Shop  after  shop,  with  symbols,  blazoned  names, 
And  all  the  tradesman's  honours  overhead : 
Here,  fronts  of  houses,  like  a  title-page. 
With  letters  huge  inscribed  from  top  to  toe ; 
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Stationed  above  the  door,  like  guardian  Baints, 

There,  allegoric  shapes,  female  or  male. 

Or  physiognomies  of  real  men, 

Jjaad- warriors,  kings,  or  admirals  of  the  sea, 

Boyle,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  or  the  attractive  head 

Of  some  quack-doctor,  famous  in  fais  day. 

Meanwhile  the  roar  continues,  till  at  length. 
Escaped  as  from  an  enemy,  we  turn 
Abruptly  into  some  sequestered  nook. 
Still  as  a  sheltered  place  when  winds  blow  loud ! 
At  leisure,  thence,  through  tracts  of  thin  resort. 
And  sights  and  sounds  that  come  at  intervals. 
We  take  our  way.     A  raree-show  is  here. 
With  children  gathered  round  ;  another  street 
Presents  a  company  of  dancing  dogs. 
Or  dromedary,  with  an  antic  pair 
Of  monkeys  on  bis  back  ;  a  minstrel  band 
Of  Savoyards ;  or,  single  and  alone. 
An  English  ballad-singer.     Private  courts. 
Gloomy  as  coffins,  and  unsightly  lanes 
Thrilleid  by  some  female  vendor's  scream,  belike 
The  very  shrillest  of  all  London  cries, 
May  then  entangle  our  impatient  steps; 
Conducted  through  those  labyrinths,  unawares. 
To  privileged  regions  and  inviolate. 
Where  from  their  airy  lodges  studious  lawyers 
Look  out  on  waters,  walks,  and  gardens  green. 

Thence  back  into  the  throng,  until  we  reach. 
Following  the  tide  that  slackens  by  degrees. 
Some  half-frequented  scene,  where  wider  streets 
Bring  straggling  breezes  of  suburban  air. 
Here  files  of  ballads  dangle  from  dead  walls; 
Advertisements,  of  giant-size,  from  high 
Press  forward,  in  all  colours,  on  the  sight ; 
These,  bold  in  conscious  merit,  lower  down; 
That,  fronted  with  a  most  imposing  word. 
Is,  pemdventure,  one  in  masquerade. 
As  on  the  broadening  causeway  we  advance, 
Behold,  tamed  upwards,  a  face  hard  and  strong 
In  lineaments,  and  red  with  over-toil. 
'Tis  one  encountered  here  and  everywhere ; 
A  travelling  cripple,  by  the  trunk  cut  short, 
And  stumping  ou  his  arms.     In  sailor's  garb 
Another  lies  at  length,  beside  a  range 
Of  well-formed  characters,  with  chalk  inscribed 
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UpoD  the  smooth  flat  stones :  the  Nune  is  here. 

The  B&chelor,  that  loves  to  sun  himself. 

The  militaiy  Idler,  and  the  Dame, 

That  field-ward  taJces  her  walk  with  decent  steps,     aio 

Now   homeward   through    the  thickening  hubbub, 
where 
See,  among  less  distinguishable  shapes. 
The  begging  scavenger,  with  hat  in  haiid ; 
The  It^an,  as  he  thrids  his  way  with  care. 
Steadying,  far-seen,  a  frame  of  images 
Upon  his  head;  with  basket  at  bis  breast 
The  Jew  ;  the  stately  and  slow-moving  Turk, 
With  freight  of  slippers  piled  beneath  his  arm  I 

Enough; — the  mighty  concourse  I  surveyed 
With  no  unthinking  mind,  well  pleased  to  note  »ao 

Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  man. 
Through  all  the  colours  which  the  sun  bestows, 
And  every  character  of  form  and  face  : 
The  Swede,  the  Russian;  from  the  genial  south. 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard ;  from  remote 
America,  the  Hunter-Indian ;  Moors, 
Malays,  Lascars,  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese, 
And  Negro  Ladies  in  white  muslin  gowns. 

At  leisure,  then,  I  viewed,  irom  day  to  day, 
The  spectacles  within  doors, — birds  and  beasts  sjo 

Of  every  nature,  and  strange  plants  convened 
From  every  clime;  and,  next,  those  sights  that  ape 
The  absolute  presence  of  reality. 
Expressing,  as  in  mirror,  sea  and  land. 
And  what  earth  is,  and  what  she  has  to  show. 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  subtlest  craft. 
By  means  relined  attaining  purest  ends. 
But  imitations,  fondly  made  in  plain 
Confession  of  man's  weakness  and  his  loves. 
Whether  the  Painter,  whose  ambitious  skill  S40 

Submits  to  nothing  less  than  taking  in 
A  whole  horizon's  circuit,  do  with  power, 
Like  that  of  angels  or  commissioned  spirits, 
"Six  US  upon  some  lofty  pinnacle. 
Or  in  a  ship  on  waters,  with  a  world 
Of  life,  and  life-like  mockery,  beneath. 
Above,  behind,  far  stretching,  and  before 
Or  more  mechanic  artist  represent 
By  scale  exact,  in  model,  wood  or  clay, 
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From  blended  colours  also  borrowing  help,  aso 

Some  miniftture  of  famou*  spots  or  thiugs,— 
St.  Peter's  Church ;  or,  more  aspiring  aim. 
In  microscopic  vision,  Rome  herself; 
Or,  haply,  some  choic-  rum'  haunt, — the  Falli 
Of  Tivoli;  and,  high  jpon  Luat  steep. 
The  Sibyl's  mouldering  Temple  !  every  tree. 
Villa,  or  cottage,  lurking  among  rocks 
Throughout  the  landscape  ;  tuft,  stone,  scratch  minute- 
All  that  the  traveller  sees  when  he  is  there. 

Add  to  these  exhibitions,  mute  and  still,  ate 

Otheis  of  wider  scope,  where  living  men. 
Music,  and  shifting  pantomimic  scenes. 
Diversified  the  allurement     Need  1  tetJt 
To  mention  by  its  name,  as  in  degree. 
Lowest  of  these  and  humblest  in  attempt. 
Yet  richly  graced  with  honours  of  her  own. 
Half-rural  Sadler's  Wells  ?     Though  at  that  time 
Intolerant,  as  is  the  way  of  youth 
Unless  itself  be  pleased,  here  more  than  once 
Taking  my  seat,  I  saw  (nor  blush  to  add,  070 

With  ample  recompense)  giants  and  dwarfs. 
Clowns,  conjurors,  posture-masters,  harlequins, 
Amid  the  uproar  of  the  rabblement. 
Perform  their  feats.     Nor  was  it  mean  delight 
To  watch  crude  Nature  work  in  untaught  minds ; 
To  note  the  laws  and  progress  of  belief; 
Though  obstinate  on  this  way,  yet  on  that 
How  willingly  we  travel,  and  how  far ! 
To  have,  for  instance,  brought  upon  the  scene 
The  champion.  Jack  the  Giant-killer :  Lo !  aSo 

He  dons  his  coat  of  darkness ;  on  the  stage 
Walks,  and  achieves  his  wonders,  from  the  eye 
Of  living  Mortal  covert,  '  as  the  moon 
Hid  in  her  vacant  iuterlunar  cave.' 
Delusion  bold !  and  how  can  it  be  wrought  ? 
The  garb  be  wears  is  black  as  death,  the  word 
'  Invitible '  flames  forth  upon  his  chest. 

Here,  too,  were  'forms  and  pressures  of  the  time,' 
Rough,  bold,  as  Grecian  comedy  displayed 
When  Art  was  young ;  dramas  of  living  men,  990 

And  recent  things  yet  warm  with  life ;  a  sea-fight. 
Shipwreck,  or  some  domestic  incident 
Divulged  by  Truth  and  magnified  by  Fame  ; 
Such  as  the  daring  brotherhood  of  late 
Set  forth,  too  serious  theme  for  that  light  place — 
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I  meui,  O  distant  Friend !  a  ston  drawn 

From  our  own  ground, — the  Maid  of  Buttermere, — 

And  how,  unfaithful  to  a  virtuous  wife 

Deserted  and  deceived,  the  Spoiler  came 

And  wooed  the  artless  dsuchter  of  the  hills, 

And  wedded  her,  in  crticl  mo  ^kerjr 

Of  love  and  mamage  bonds.     These  words  to  thee 

Must  needs  bring  back  the  moment  when  we  Srst, 

Ere  the  broad  world  rang  with  the  maiden's  Dame, 

Beheld  her  serving  at  the  cottage  inn ; 

Both  stricken,  as  she  entered  or  withdrew, 

With  admiration  of  her  modest  mien 

And  carriage,  marked  by  unexampled  grace. 

We  since  that  time  not  uofamiliarly 

Have  seen  her, — her  discretion  have  observed,     ^ 

Her  just  opinions,  delicate  reserve. 

Her  patience,  and  humility  of  mind 

Unspoiled  by  commendation  and  the  excess 

Of  public  notice — an  offensive  light 

To  a  meek  spirit  suffering  inwatdly. 

From  ttus  memorial  tribute  to  my  theme 
I  was  returning,  when,  with  sundry  forms 
Commingled — shapes  which  met  me  in  the  way 
That  we  must  tread — thy  image  rose  again, 
Maiden  of  Buttermere !     She  lives  in  peace 
Upon  the  spot  where  she  was  bom  and  reared ; 
Without  contamination  doth  she  live 
In  quietness,  without  anxiety ; 
Beside  the  mountain-chapel,  sleeps  in  earth 
Her  new-bom  infant,  fearless  as  a  lamb 
That,  thither  driven  from  some  unsheltered  place. 
Bests  undemeath  the  little  rock-like  pile 
When  storms  are  raging.     Happy  are  they  both — 
Mother  and  child ! — These  feelings,  in  themselves 
Trite,  do  yet  scarcely  seem  so  when  I  think 
On  those  ingenuous  moments  of  our  youth 
Ere  we  have  learnt  by  use  to  slight  the  crimes 
And  sorrows  of  the  world.     Those  simple  days 
Are  now  my  theme ;  and,  foremost  of  the  scenes. 
Which  yet  survive  in  memory,  appears 
One,  at  whose  centre  sate  a  lovely  Boy, 
A  sportive  infant,  who,  for  six  months'  space, 
Not  more,  had  been  of  age  to  deal  about 
Articulate  prattle — Child  as  beautiful 
As  ever  clung  around  a  mother's  neck. 
Or  father  fondly  gazed  upon  with  pride. 
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There,  too,  conspicuous  for  stature  tall 

And  large  dark  eyeii,  beside  her  infant  stood 

The  mother;  but,  upon  her  checks  diffused. 

False  tints  too  well  accorded  witb  the  glare 

From  plaj-house  lustres  thrown  without  reserve 

On  every  object  near.     The  Boy  had  been 

The  pride  and  pleasure  of  all  lookers-on 

In  whatsoever  place,  but  seemed  in  this 

A  sort  of  alien  scattered  from  the  clouds.  35a 

Of  lusty  vigour,  more  than  infantine 

He  was  in  limb,  in  cheek  a  summer  rose 

Just  three  parts  blown — a  cottage-child — if  e'er. 

By  cottage-door  on  breezy  mountain-side, 

Or  in  some  sheltering  vale,  was  seen  a  babe 

By  Nature's  gift  so  favoured.     Upon  a  board 

Decked  witb  refreshments  had  this  child  been  placed. 

Hit  little  stage  in  the  vast  theatre. 

And  there  he  sate  surrounded  with  a  throng 

Of  chance  spectators,  chiefly  dissolute  men  360 

And  shameless  women,  treated  and  caressed ; 

Ate,  drank,  and  with  the  fruit  and  glasses  played. 

While  oaths  and  laughter  and  indecent  speech 

Were  rife  about  him  as  the  songs  of  birds 

Contending  after  showers.     The  mother  now 

Is  fading  out  of  memory,  but  I  see 

The  lovely  Boy  as  I  beheld  him  then 

Among  the  wretched  and  the  falsely  gay. 

Like  one  of  those  who  walked  with  hair  unsinged 

Amid  the  fiery  furnace.     Charms  and  spells  370 

Muttered  on  block  and  spiteful  instigation 

Have  stopped,  as  some  believe,  the  kindliest  growths. 

Ah,  with  how  different  spirit  might  a  prayer 

Have  been  preferred,  that  this  fair  creature,  checked 

By  special  privilege  of  Nature's  love. 

Should  in  his  childhood  be  detained  for  ever  I 

But  with  its  universal  freight  the  tide 

Hath  rolled  along,  and  this  bright  innocent, 

Mary  !  may  now  have  lived  till  he  could  look 

With  envy  on  thy  nameless  babe  that  sleeps,  380 

Beside  the  mountain-chapel,  undisturbed. 

Four  rapid  years  had  scarcely  then  been  told 
Since,  travelling  southward  from  our  pastoral  hills, 
I  beard,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
The  voice  of  woman  utter  blasphemy — 
Saw  woman  as  she  is,  to  open  shame 
Abandoned,  and  the  pride  of  public  vice; 
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I  ahuddered,  for  a  barrier  aeemed  at  once 

Thrown  in,  that  Irom  humanity  divorced 

Humanity,  splitting  the  race  of  man  390 

In  twain,  yet  leaving  the  same  outward  fonn. 

Distress  of  mind  ensued  upon  the  sight, 

And  ardent  meditation.     Later  years 

Brought  to  such  spectacle  a  milder  sadneEs, 

FeeUngs  of  pure  commiseration,  grief 

For  the  individual  and  the  overthrow 

Of  her  soul's  beauty ;  farther  I  was  then 

But  seldom  led,  or  wished  to  go;  in  truth 

The  sorrow  of  tiie  passion  stopped  me  there. 

But  let  me  now,  less  moved,  in  order  take  400 

Our  argument     Enough  is  said  to  show 
How  casual  incidents  of  real  life. 
Observed  where  pastime  only  had  been  sought. 
Outweighed,  or  put  to  flight,  the  set  events 
And  measured  passions  of  the  stage,  albeit 
By  Siddons  trod  in  the  fulness  of  her  power. 
Yet  was  the  theatre  my  dear  delight; 
The  very  gilding,  lamps  and  painted  scrolls, 
And  all  the  mean  upholsteiy  of  the  place. 
Wanted  not  animation,  when  the  tide  410 

Of  pleasure  ebbed  but  to  return  as  fast 
With  the  ever-shifting  figures  of  the  scene. 
Solemn  or  gay  :  whether  some  beauteous  dame 
Advanced  in  radiance  through  a  deep  recess 
Of  thick  entangled  forest,  like  the  moon 
Opening  the  clouds  ;  or  sovereign  king,  announced 
With  flourishing  trumpet,  came  in  full-blown  state 
Of  the  world's  greatness,  winding  round  with  train 
Of  courtiers,  banners,  and  a  length  of  guards; 
Or  captive  led  in  abject  weeds,  and  jingling  4>o 

His  slender  manacles ;  or  romping  girl 
Bounced,  leapt,  and  pawed  the  air;  or  mumbling  sire, 
A  Bcare-crow  pattern  of  old  age  dressed  up 
In  all  the  tatters  of  infirmity 
All  loosely  put  together,  hobbled  in. 
Stumping  upon  a  cane  with  which  he  smites. 
From  time  to  time,  the  solid  boards,  and  makes  them 
Prate  somewhat  loudly  of  the  whereabout 
Of  one  so  overloaded  with  his  years. 
But  what  of  this  !  the  laugh,  the  grin,  grimace,  43° 

The  antics  striving  to  outstrip  each  other. 
Were  all  received,  the  least  of  them  not  lost, 
With  an  unmeasured  welcome.    Through  the  night. 
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Between  the  show,  and  mmny-beaded  mass 

Of  the  spectators,  and  each  several  nook 

Filled  with  its  fray  or  brawl,  how  eagerly 

And  with  what  flashes,  as  it  were,  the  mind 

Turned  this  way — that  way  !  sportive  and  alert 

And  watchful,  as  b  kitten  when  at  play. 

While  winds  are  eddying  round  her,  among  straws 

And  rustling  leaves.     Enchanting  age  and  iweet ! 

Romantic  almost,  looked  at  through  a  space, 

How  Bmall,  of  intervening  years  !     For  then, 

Though  surely  no  mean  progress  had  been  made 

In  meditations  holy  and  sublime. 

Yet  something  of  a  girlish  child-like  gloss 

Of  novelty  survived  for  scenes  like  these  ; 

Enjoyment  haply  handed  down  from  times 

When  at  a  country-playhouse,  some  rude  bam 

Tricked  out  for  that  proud  use,  if  I  perchance 

Caught,  on  a  summer  evening  through  a  chink 

In  the  old  wall,  an  unexpected  glimpse 

Of  daylight,  the  bare  thought  of  where  I  was 

Gladdened  me  more  than  if  I  had  been  led 

Into  a  dazzling  cavern  of  romance. 

Crowded  with  Genii  busy  among  works 

Not  to  be  looked  at  by  the  common  sun. 

The  nutter  that  detains  us  now  may  seem. 
To  many,  neither  dignified  enough 
Nor  arduous,  yet  will  not  be  scorned  by  them. 
Who,  looking  inward,  have  observed  tfae  ties 
That  bind  tbe  perishable  hours  of  life 
Each  to  the  other,  and  the  curious  props 
By  which  the  world  of  memory  and  thought 
Exists  and  is  sustained.     More  lofty  themes, 
Such  as  at  least  do  wear  a  prouder  face. 
Solicit  our  regard ;  but  when  I  think 
Of  these,  1  feel  the  imaginative  power 
. '   ^-  Languish  within  me';  even  then  it  slept, 

^'''  When,  pressed  by  tragic  suiferingB,  the  heart 

tUT*       "V  Was  more  than  full ;  amid  my  sobs  and  tears 

11  ^  It  slept,  even  in  the  pregnant  season  of  youth. 

For  though  I  was  most  passionately  moved 
And  yielded  to  all  changes  of  the  scene 
With  an  obsequious  promptness,  yet  the  storm 
Passed  not  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  mind; 
Save  when  realities  of  act  and  mien. 
The  incarnation  of  the  spirits  that  move 
In  harmony  amid  the  Poet's  world. 
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Rose  to  ideal  grandeur,  or,  called  forth  A  4 

By  power  of  contrast,  made  me  recognise,  1 

Aa  at  a  glance,  the  things  which  I  had  shaped,  I 

And  yet  not  shaped,  had  seen  and  scarcely  seen,  I 
When,  having  closed  the  mighty  Shakspeare's  page,  I 
I  musedj  and  thought,  and  felt,  in  solitude.  t 

Pass  we  from  entertainments,  that  are  such 
Professedly,  to  others  titled  higher. 
Yet,  in  the  estimate  of  youth  at  least. 
More  near  akin  to  those  than  names  imply, — 
I  mean  the  brawls  of  lawyers  in  their  courts  4< 

Before  the  ermined  judge,  or  that  great  stage 
Where  senators,  tongue-fav oared  men,  perform. 
Admired  and  envied.     Oh !  the  beating  heart. 
When  one  among  the  prime  of  these  rose  up, — 
One,  of  whose  name  from  childhood  we  had  heard 
Familiarly,  a  household  term,  like  those. 
The  Bedfords,  Glosters,  Salisburys,  of  old 
Whom  the  fifth  Harry  talks  of.     Silence  !  hush  ! 
This  is  no  trifler,  no  short-flighted  wit. 
No  stammerer  of  a  minute,  painfully  51 

Delivered.     No !  the  Orator  hath  yoked 
The  Hours,  like  young  Aurora,  to  his  car: 
Thrice  welcome  Presence !  how  can  patience  e'er 
Grow  weary  of  attending  on  a  track 
That  kindles  with  such  glory  I     All  are  charmed. 
Astonished ;  like  a  hero  in  romance. 
He  winds  away  his  never-ending  horn ; 
Words  follow  words,  sense  seems  to  follow  sense  : 
What  memory  and  what  logic  !  till  the  strain 
Transcendent,  superhuman  as  it  seemed,  5 

Grows  tedious  even  in  a  young  man's  ear. 

Genius  of  Burke !  forgive  the  pen  seduced 
By  specious  wonders,  and  too  slow  to  tell 
Of  what  the  ingenuous,  what  bewildered  men. 
Beginning  to  mistrust  their  boastful  guides. 
And  wise  men,  willing  to  grow  wiser,  caught. 
Rapt  auditors !  from  tby  most  eloquent  tongue — 
Now  mute,  for  ever  mute  in  the  cold  grave. 
I  see  him, — old,  but  vigorous  in  age, — 
Stand  like  an  oak  whose  stag-hom  branches  start       5s 
Out  of  its  leafy  brow,  the  more  to  awe 
The  younger  brethren  of  the  grove.     But  some — 
While  he  forewarns,  denounces,  launches  forth. 
Against  all  systems  built  on  abstract  rights. 
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Keen  ridicule ;  the  majesty  proclaims 

Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time ; 

Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 

Endeared  by  Custom;  and  with  high  disdain, 

Exploding  upstart  Theory,  insists 

Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  are  bom —  530 

Some — say  at  once  a  froward  multitude — 

Murmur  (for  truth  is  hated,  where  not  loved) 

As  the  winds  fret  within  the  .^Eolian  cave, 

Galled  by  their  monarch's  chain.    The  times  were  big 

With  ominous  change,  which,  night  by  night,  provoked 

Keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  passion  raised ; 

But  memorable  moments  intervened. 

When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from  Jove's  brain. 

Broke  forth  in  armour  of  resplendent  words, 

Startling  the  Synod.     Could  a  youth,  and  one  sv 

In  ancient  story  versed,  whose  breast  had  heaved 

Under  the  weight  of  classic  eloquence. 

Sit,  see,  and  hear,  unthankful,  uninspired  f 

Nor  did  the  Pulpit's  oratory  fail 
To  achieve  its  higher  triumph.     Not  unfelt 
Were  its  admonishments,  nor  lightly  heard 
The  awful  truths  delivered  thence  by  tongues 
Endowed  with  various  power  to  search  the  soul ; 
Yet  ostentation,  domineering,  oft 

Poured  forth  harangues,  how  sadly  out  of  place  ! —     5S° 
There  have  I  seen  a  comely  bachelor, 
Fresh  from  a  toilette  of  two  hours,  ascend 
His  rostrum,  with  seraphic  glance  look  up. 
And,  in  a  tone  elaborately  low 
Beginning,  lead  his  voice  through  many  a  maze 
A  minuet  course ;  and,  winding  up  his  mouth, 
From  time  to  time,  into  an  orifice 
Most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  small. 
And  only  not  invisible,  again 

Open  it  out,  diffusing  thence  a  smile  !^ 

Of  rapt  irradiation,  exquisite.' 
Meanwhile  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah,  Job, 
Moses,  and  he  who  penned,  the  other  day. 
The  Death  of  Abel,  Shakspcare,  and  the  Bard 
Whose  genius  spangled  o'er  a  gloomy  theme 
With  fancies  thick  as  his  inspiring  stars. 
And  Ossian  (doubt  not — 'tis  the  naked  truth) 
Summoned  from  streamy  Morven — each  and  all 
Would,  in  their  turns,  lend  ornaments  and  flowers 
To  entwine  the  crook  of  eloquence  that  helped  S7° 
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This  pretty  Shepherd,  pride  of  a)I  the  plains. 
To  rule  and  guide  his  captivated  flock. 

I  glance  bat  at  a  few  conspicuous  marks, 
Leaving  a  thousand  others,  that,  in  hall. 
Court,  theatre,  conventicle,  or  shop. 
In  public  room  or  private,  park  or  street. 
Each  fondly  reared  on  hia  own  pedestal, 
Looked  out  for  admiration.     Folly,  vice. 
Extravagance  in  gesture,  mien,  and  dress, 
And  all  the  strife  of  singularity,  51 

Lies  to  the  ear,  and  lies  to  every  sense — 
Of  these,  and  of  the  living  shapes  they  wear. 
There  is  no  end.     Such  candidates  for  regard. 
Although  well  pleased  to  be  where  they  were  found, 
I  did  not  hunt  after,  nor  greatly  prize. 
Nor  made  unto  myself  a  secret  boast 
Of  reading  them  with  quick  and  curious  eye ; 
But,  as  a  common  produce,  things  that  are 
To-day,  to-morrow  will  be,  took  of  them 
Such  willing  note,  as,  on  some  errand  bound  51 

That  asks  not  speed,  a  traveller  might  bestow 
On  sea-shells  that  bestrew  the  sandy  beach. 
Or  daisies  swarming  throogh  the  fields  of  June. 

But  foolishness  and  madness  in  parade. 
Though  most  at  home  in  this  their  dear  domain. 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  no  rarities, 
Even  to  the  rudest  novice  of  the  Schools. 
Me,  rather,  it  employed,  to  note,  and  keep 
In  memory,  those  individual  sights 
Of  courage,  or  integrity,  or  truth,  6 

Or  tenderness,  which  there,  set  off  by  foil. 
Appeared  more  touching.     One  will  I  select; 
A  Father — for  he  bore  that  sacred  name — 
Him  saw  I,  sitting  in  an  open  square. 
Upon  a  comer-stone  of  that  low  wall, 
wherein  were  fixed  the  iron  pales  that  fenced 
A  spacious  grass-plot;  there,  in  silence,  sate 
This  One  Man,  with  a  sickly  babe  outstretched 
Upon  his  knee,  whom  he  had  thither  brought 
For  sunshine,  and  to  breathe  the  fresher  air.  6 

Of  those  who  passed,  and  me  who  looked  at  him. 
He  took  no  heed ;  but  in  his  brawny  arms 
(The  Artificer  was  to  the  elbow  bare. 
And  from  his  work  this  moment  had  been  stolen) 
He  held  the  child,  and,  bending  over  it. 
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As  if  he  were  afraid  both  of  the  sun 

And  of  the  air,  which  he  had  come  to  seek. 

Eyed  the  poor  babe  with  love  unutterable. 

As  the  black  stonn  upon  the  mountain-top 
Sets  off  the  sunbeain  in  the  valley,  so 
That  huge  fermenting  mass  of  human-kind 
Serves  as  a  Bolemn  background,  or  relief. 
To  single  forms  and  objects,  whence  they  draw. 
For  feeling  and  contemplative  regard. 
More  than  inherent  liveliness  and  power. 
How  ofl,  amid  those  overflowing  streets, 
f  Have  1  gone  forward  with  the  crowd,  and  said 

«  Unto  myself,  'The  face  of  every  one 

Cy  That  passes  by  me  is  a  mystery !  * 

i*^  W^  Thus  Dave  I  looked,  nor  ceased  to  look,  oppressed 

'  ^  ^  By  thoughts  of  what  and  whither,  when  and  how, 

\#./^^      ■*''^S       Until  the  shapes  before  my  eyes  became 
V"  ,-'"'"  A  second-sight  procession,  such  as  glides 

Over  still  mountains,  or  appears  in  dreams  ; 
And  once,  far-travelled  in  such  mood,  beyond 
The  reach  of  common  indication,  lost 
Amid  the  moving  pageant,  I  was  smitten 
Abruptly,  with  the  view  (a  &ight  not  rare) 
Of  a  blind  Beggar,  who,  with  upright  face. 
Stood,  propped  against  a  wall,  upon  his  chest 
Wearing  a  written  paper,  to  explain 
His  story,  whence  he  came,  and  who  he  was. 
dught  by  the  spectacle  my  mind  turned  round 
As  with  the  might  of  waters;  an  apt  type 
This  label  seemed  of  the  utmost  we  can  know. 
Both  of  ourselves  and  of  the  universe  j 
And,  on  the  shape  of  that  unmoving  man, 
His  steadfast  face  and  sightless  eyes,  I  gased. 
As  if  admonished  from  another  world. 

Though  reared  upon  the  base  of  outward  things. 
Structures  like  these  the  excited  spirit  mainly 
Builds  for  herself;  scenes  diflerent  there  are. 
Full-formed,  that  take,  with  small  internal  help. 
Possession  of  the  faculties, — the  peace 
That  comes  with  night ;  the  deep  solemnity 
Of  nature's  intermediate  hours  of  rest. 
When  the  great  tide  of  human  life  stands  still ; 
The  business  of  the  day  to  come,  unborn, 
Of  that  gone  by,  locked  up,  as  in  the  grave ; 
The  blended  '•»'"'"*«■■  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
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Moonlight  and  stars,  and  empty  streets,  tad  sonnda 

Unfrequent  as  in  deserts ;  at  late  hours 

Of  winter  evenings,  when  unwholesome  rains 

Are  falling  hard,  with  people  yet  astir. 

The  feeble  salutation  from  the  voice 

Of  some  unhappy  woman,  now  and  then 

Heard  as  we  pass,  when  no  one  looks  about, 

Nothing  is  listened  to.     But  these,  I  fear. 

Are  falsely  catalogued  ;  things  that  are,  are  not. 

As  the  mind  answers  to  them,  or  the  heart  I 

Is  prompt,  or  slow,  to  feel.     What  say  you,  then,  1 

To  times,  when  half  the  city  shall  break  out  I 

Full  of  one  passion,  vengeance,  rage,  or  fear?  \ 

To  executions,  to  a  street  on  fire,  \ 

Mobs,  riots,  or  rejoicings  ?     From  these  sights 

Take  one,— that  ancient  festival,  the  Fair, 

Holden  where  martyrs  suffered  in  past  time. 

And  named  of  St.  Elartholomew ;  there,  see 

A  work  completed  to  our  hands,  that  lays. 

If  any  spectacle  on  earth  can  do, 

The  whole  creative  powers  of  man  asleep ! — 

For  once,  the  Muse's  help  will  we  implore, 

And  she  shall  lodge  us,  wafted  on  her  wings. 

Above  the  press  and  danger  of  the  crowd. 

Upon  some  showman's  platform.     What  a  shock 

For  eyes  and  ears  !  what  anarchy  and  din, 

Barbiulan  and  infernal,— a  phantasma. 

Monstrous  in  colour,  motion,  shape,  sight,  sound  1 

Below,  the  open  space,  through  every  nook 

Of  the  wide  area,  twinkles,  is  alive  ( 

With  heads;  the  midway  region,  and  above. 

Is  thronged  with  staring  pictures  and  huge  scrolls. 

Dumb  proclamations  of  the  Prodigies ; 

With  chattering  monkeys  dangling  from  their  poles. 

And  children  whirling  in  their  roundabouts; 

With  those  that  stretch  the  neck  and  strain  the  eyes. 

And  crack  the  voice  in  rivalship,  the  crowd 

Inviting;  with  buffoons  against  buffoons 

Grimacing,  writhing,  screaming,. — him  who  grinds 

The  hurdy-gurdy,  at  the  fiddle  weaves,  ; 

Rattles  the  salt-box,  thumps  the  kettle-drum. 

And  him  who  at  the  trumpet  puffs  his  cheeks, 

The  silver-collared  Negro  with  his  timbrel. 

Equestrians,  tumblers,  women,  girls,  and  boys. 

Blue-breeched,    pink- vested,    with    high-towering 

plumes.^ 
All  moveables  of  wonder,  from  all  parts. 
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Are  here — Albinoa,  painted  Indians,  Dwarft, 

The  Horse  of  knowledge,  and  the  learned  I^, 

The  Stone-eater,  the  man  that  swallows  fire. 

Giants,  Ventriloquists,  the  Invisible  Girl,  71 

The  Bust  th&t  speaks  and  moves  its  fi^ggling  eyes. 

The  Wax-work,  Clock-work,  all  the  marvellous  craft 

Of  modem  Merlins,  Wild  Beasts,  Puppet-shows, 

All  out-o*-the-way,  far-fetched,  perverted  things, 

All  freaks  of  nature,  all  Promethean  thoughts 

Of  man,  his  dulness,  madness,  and  their  feats 

All  jumbled  up  together,  to  compose 

A  Parliament  of  Monsters.     Tents  and  Booths 

Meanwhile,  as  if  the  whole  were  one  vast  mUl, 

Are  vomiting,  receiving  on  all  sides,  7a 

Men,  Women,  three-years'  Children,  Babes  in  arms. 

Oh,  blank  confusion  !  true  epitome 
Of  wbat  the  mighty  City  is  herself. 
To  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  sons. 
Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 
Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 
To  one  identity,  by  differences 
That  have  no  law,  no  meaning,  and  no  end — 
Oppression,  under  which  even  highest  minds 
Must  labour,  whence  the  strongest  are  not  free.  73 

But  though  the  picture  weary  out  the  eye. 
By  nature  an  unmanageable  sight, 
It  is  not  wholly  so  to  him  who  looks 
In  steadiness,  who  hath  among  least  things 
An  under-sense  of  greatest;  sees  the  parts 
As  parts,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 
This,  of  all  acquisitions,  first  awaits 
On  sundry  and  most  widely  different  modes 
Of  education,  nor  with  least  delight 
On  that  through  which  I  passed.     Attention  springs. 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow,  74 

From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions  ;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simplicity  and  power. 
Think,  how  the  everlasting  streams  and  woods. 
Stretched  and  still  stretching  far  and  wide,  exalt 
The  roving  Indian,  on  his  desert  sands : 
What  grandeur  not  unfelt,  what  pregnant  show 
Of  beauty,  meets  the  sun-bumt  Arab's  eye  ; 
And,  as  the  sea  propels,  from  zone  to  zone,  751 

Its  currents ;  magnifies  its  shoals  of  life 
Beyond  all  compass ;  spreads,  and  sends  aloft 
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Annies  of  clouds, — even  so,  its  powers  and  aspects 
Shape  for  mankind,  by  principles  as  fixed. 
The  views  and  aspirations  of  the  soul 
To  majesty.     Like  virtue  have  the  forms 
Perennial  of  the  ancient  bills ;  nor  less 
The  changeful  language  of  their  countenances 
Quickens  the  slumbering  mind,  and  aids  the  thoughts, 
However  multitudinous,  to  move  760 

With  order  and  relation.     This,  if  still, 
-  As  hitherto,  in  freedom  I  may  speak. 
Not  violating  any  just  restraint. 
As  may  be  hoped,  of  real  modesty, — 
This  did  I  feel,  in  London's  vast  domain. 
The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there ; 
The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 
Vouchsafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused. 
Through  meagre  lines  and  colours,  and  the  press 
Of  self-destroying,  transitory  things,  770 

Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony. 


BOOK  EIGHTH 

RETROSPECT— LOVE  OF  NATURE  LEADING  TO 
LOVE  OF  MAN 

HAT  sounds  are   those,   Helvellyn,  that   are 
heard 


w 


Up  to  thy  summit,  through  the  depth  of  air 

Ascending,  as  if  distance  had  the  power 

To  make  the  sounds  more  audible  i    What  crowd 

Covers,  or  sprinkles  o'er,  yon  village  green  ? 

Crowd  seems  it,  solitary  hill !  to  thee. 

Though  but  a  little  family  of  men. 

Shepherds  and  tillers  of  the  ground— betimes 

Assembled  with  their  children  and  their  wives. 

And  here  and  there  a  stranger  interspersed. 

They  hold  a  rustic  fair — a  festival. 

Such  as,  on  this  side  now,  and  now  on  that, 

Repeated  through  his  tributary  vales, 

Heivellyn,  in  the  silence  of  his  rest. 

Sees  annually,  if  clouds  towards  either  ocean 

Blown  from  their  favourite  resting-place,  or  mists 

Dissolved,  have  lefl  him  an  unshrouded  head. 

DeUghtful  day  it  is  for  all  who  dwell 
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In  this  secluded  glen,  and  eagerly 

They  give  it  welcome.     Long  ere  heat  of  noon,  ao 

From  byre  or  field  the  kine  were  brought;  the  sheep 
Are  penned  in  cotes ;  the  chafTering  is  begun. 
The  heifer  lows,  uneasy  at  the  voice 
Of  a  new  master;  bleat  the  flocks  aloud. 
Booths  are  there  none ;  a  stall  or  two  is  here ; 
A  lame  man  or  a  blind,  the  one  to  beg. 
The  other  to  make  music ;  hither,  too. 
From  far,  with  basket,  slung  upon  her  arm. 
Of  hawker's  wares — books,  pictures,  eonibs,  and  pins — • 
Some  aged  woman  finds  her  way  «gain,  30 

Year  after  year,  a  punctual  visitant ! 
There  also  stands  a  speech-maker  by  rote. 
Palling  the  strings  of  his  boxed  raree-show ; 
And  in  the  lapse  of  many  years  may  come 
Prouder  itinerant,  mountebank,  or  he 
Whose  wonders  in  a  covered  wain  lie  hid. 
But  one  there  is,  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Some  sweet  lass  of  the  valley,  looking  out 
For  gains,  and  who  that  sees  her  would  not  buy  ? 
Fruits  of  ber  father's  orchard  are  her  wares,  40 

And  with  the  ruddy  produce  she  walks  round 
Among  the  crowd,  half  pleased  with,  half  ashamed 
Of  her  new  office,  blushing  restlessly. 
The  children  now  are  rich,  for  the  old  to-day 
Are  generous  as  the  young ;  and,  if  content 
With  looking  on,  some  ancient  wedded  pair 
Sit  in  the  shade  together,  while  they  gase, 
'  A  cheerful  smile  unbends  the  wrinkled  brow, 
The  days  departed  start  again  to  life. 
And  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  reappear,  50 

Faint,  but  more  tranquil,  like  the  changing  sun 
To  him  who  slept  at  noon  and  wakes  at  eve.' 
•Thus  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  prevail. 
Spreading  from  young  to  old,  from  old  to  young. 
And  no  one  seems  to  want  his  share. — Immense 
Is  the  recess,  the  circumambient  world 
Magnificent,  by  which  they  are  embraced : 
They  move  about  upon  the  soft  green  turf : 
How  little  they,  they  and  their  doings,  seem, 
And  all  that  they  can  further  of  obstruct  t  6e 

Through  utter  weakness  pitiably  dear, 
As  tender  infants  are  :  and  yet  how  great ! 
For  all  things  serve  them ;  them  the  morning  light 
Loves,  as  it  glistens  on  the  silent  rocks ; 
And  them  the  silent  rocks,  which  now  from  high 
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Look  down  upon  them ;  the  reposing  clouds ; 
The  wild  brooks  prattling  from  invisible  haunts ; 
And  old  Helvellyn,  conscious  of  the  stir 
Which  animates  this  day  their  calm  abode. 

With  deep  devotion.  Nature,  did  I  feel. 
Id  that  enormous  City's  turbulent  world 
Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 
To  thee,  and  those  domains  of  rural  peace. 
Where  to  the  sense  of  beauty  first  my  heart 
Was  opened ;  tract  more  exquisitely  fair 
Than  that  famed  paradise  of  ten  thousand  trees. 
Or  Gehol'B  matchless  gardens,  for  delight 
Of  the  Tartarian  dynasty  composed 
(Beyond  that  mighty  wall,  not  fabulous, 
China's  stupendous  mound)  by  patient  toil 
Of  myriads  and  boon  nature's  lavish  help  ; 
There,  in  a  clime  from  widest  empire  chosen. 
Fulfilling  (could  enchantment  have  done  more  ?) 
A  sumptuous  dream  of  fiowery  lawns,  with  domes 
Of  pleasure  sprinkled  over,  shady  dells 
For  eastern  monasteries,  sunny  mounts 
With  temples  crested,  bridges,  gondolas. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  groves  of  foliage  taught  to  melt 
Into  each  other  their  obsequious  hues. 
Vanished  and  vanishing  in  subtle  chase. 
Too  fine  to  be  pursued ;  or  standing  forth 
In  no  discordant  opposition,  strong 
And  gorgeous  as  the  colours  side  by  side 
Bedded  among  rich  plumes  of  tropic  birds ; 
And  mountains  over  all,  embracing  alt ; 
And  all  the  landscape,  endlessly  enriched 
With  waters  running,  falling,  or  asleep. 

But  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  paradise 
Where  I  was  reared  ;  in  Nature's  primitive  gifts 
Favoured  no  less,  and  more  to  every  sense 
Delicious,  seeing  that  the  sun  and  sky. 
The  elements,  and  seasons  as  they  change. 
Do  find  a  worthy  fellow-labourer  there — 
Man  free,  man  working  for  himself,  with  choice 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  object ;  by  his  wants. 
His  comforts,  native  occupations,  cares, 
Cheerfully  led  to  individual  ends 
Or  social,  and  still  followed  by  a  train 
Unwooed,  untbought-of  even — simplicity. 
And  beauty,  and  inevitable  grace. 
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Yea,  when  a  glimpse  of  those  imperial  bowers 
Would  to  a  child  be  transport  over-great, 
When  but  a  half-hour's  roam  through  such  a  place 
Would  leave  behind  a  dance  of  images, 
That  shall  break  in  upon  his  sleep  for  weeks; 
Even  then  the  common  haunts  of  the  green  earth. 
And  ordinary  interests  of  man. 
Which  they  embosom,  all  without  regard 
As  both  may  seem,  are  fastening  on  the  heart 
Insensibly,  each  with  the  other's  help.  i>a 

For  me,  when  mj  affections  first  were  led 
From  kindred,  friends,  and  playmates,  to  partake 
Lore  for  the  human  creature's  absolute  self. 
That  noticeable  kindliness  of  heart 
Sprang  out  of  fountains,  there  abounding  most. 
Where  sovereign  Nature  dictated  the  tasks 
And  occupations  which  her  beauty  adorned. 
And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased  me  first ; 
Not  such  as  Saturn  ruled  'mid  Latian  wilds, 
With  arts  and  laws  so  tempered,  that  their  lives  130 

Left,  even  to  us  toiling  in  this  late  day, 
A  bright  tradition  of  the  golden  age ; 
Not  «uch  as,  'mid  Arcadian  faitnesses 
Sequestered,  handed  down  among  themselves 
Felicity,  in  Grecian  song  renowned ; 
Nor  sucb  as — when  an  adverse  fate  had  driven. 
From  house  and  home,  the  courtly  band  whose  fortunes 
Entered,  with  Shakspeare's  genius,  the  wild  woods 
Of  Arden — amid  sunshine  or  in  shade 
Culled  the  best  fruits  of  Time's  uncounted  hours,       140 
Ere  Phcebe  sighed  for  the  false  Ganymede ; 
Or  there  where  Perdita  and  Florizel 
Together  danced.  Queen  of  the  feast,  and  King ; 
Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled.     True  it  is. 
That  I  had  heard  (what  he  perhaps  hat]  seen) 
Of  maids  at  sunrise  bringing  in  from  far 
Their  May-bush,  and  along  the  street  in  flocks 
Parading  with  a  song  of  taunting  rhymes. 
Aimed  at  the  laggards  slumbering  within  doors ; 
Had  also  heard,  from  those  who  yet  remembered,      150 
Tales  of  the  May-pole  dance,  and  wreaths  that  decked 
Porch,  door-way,  or  kirk-pillar;  and  of  youths. 
Each  with  his  maid,  before  the  sun  was  up. 
By  annual  custom,  issuing  forth  in  troops. 
To  drink  the  waters  of  some  sainted  well, 
And  hang  it  round  with  garlands.     Love  survives ; 
But,  for  such  purpose,  flowers  no  longer  grow: 
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The  times,  too  sage,  perhaps  too  proud,  have  dropped 

These  lighter  gnces  ;  and  the  rural  ways 

And  maoners  which  my  childhood  looked  upon  i6o 

Were  the  unluxuriant  produce  of  a  life 

Intent  on  little  but  substantial  needs. 

Yet  rich  in  beauty,  beauty  that  was  felt. 

But  images  of  danger  and  distress, 

Man  suffering  among  awful  Powers  and  Forms, 

Of  this  I  heard,  and  saw  enough  to  make 

Imagination  restless ;  nor  was  free 

Myself  from  frequent  perils  ;  nor  were  tales 

Wanting, — the  tragedies  of  former  times. 

Hazards  and  strange  escapes,  of  which  the  rocks         17a 

Immutable,  and  everflowing  streams. 

Where'er  I  roamed,  were  speaking  monuments. 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in  old  time. 
Long  springs  and  tepid  winters,  on  the  banks 
Of  delicate  Galesus  ;  and  no  less 
Those  scattered  along  Adria'a  myrtle  shores : 
Smooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow-white  herd 
To  triumphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 
Devoted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 

Of  rich  Clitumnus ;  and  the  goat-herd  lived  iSo 

As  calmly,  underneath  the  pleasant  brows 
Of  cool  Lucretilia,  where  the  pipe  was  heard 
Of  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrilling  the  rocks 
With  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 
The  fold  protecting.     1  myself,  mature 
In  manhood  then,  have  seen  a  pastoral  tract 
Like  one  of  these,  where  Fancy  might  run  wild. 
Though  under  skies  less  generous,  less  serene : 
There,  for  her  owd  delight  bad  Nature  framed 
A  pleasure-ground,  diffused  a  fair  expanse  190 

Of  level  pasture,  islanded  with  groves 
And  banked  with  woody  risings ;  but  the  Plain 
Endless,  here  opening  widely  out,  and  there 
Shut  up  in  lesser  lakes  or  beds  of  lawn 
And  intricate  recesses,  creek  or  bay 
Sheltered  within  a  shelter,  where  at  large 
The  shepherd  strays,  a  rolling  hut  his  home. 
Thither  he  comes  with  spring-time,  there  abides 
All  summer,  and  at  sunrise  ye  may  hear 
His  flageolet  to  liquid  notes  of  love  om 

Attuned,  or  sprightly  fife  resounding  far. 
Nook  is  there  none,  nor  tract  of  that  vast  space 
Where  passage  opens,  but  the  ume  shall  have 
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In  turn  its  visitant,  telling  there  his  hours 

In  unlaborious  pleasure,  with  no  task 

More  toilsome  than  to  carve  a  beechen  bowl 

For  spring  or  fountain,  which  the  traveller  finds. 

When  through  the  region  he  pursues  at  will 

His  devious  course.     A  glimpse  of  such  sweet  life 

I  saw  when,  from  the  melancholjr  walls  ato 

Of  Goslar,  once  imperial,  I  renewed 

tij  daily  walk  along  that  wide  champaign. 

That,  reaching  to  her  gates,  spreads  east  and  west. 

And  northwards,  from  beneath  the  mountainous  verge 

Of  the  Hercynian  forest     Yet,  hail  to  you 

Moors,  mountains,  headlands,  and  ye  hollow  vales. 

Ye  long  deep  charmels  for  the  Atlantic's  voice. 

Powers  of  my  native  region  !    Ye  that  seise 

The  heart  with  firmer  grasp !     Your  snows  and  streams 

Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  winds,  aao 

That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 

Compsnionless  your  awful  solitudes  1 

There,  'tis  the  shepherd's  task  the  winter  long 

To  wait  upon  the  storms :  of  their  approach 

Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 

His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  homestead  bears 

A  toilsome  burden  up  the  craggy  ways. 

And  deals  it  out,  their  regular  nourishment    ' 

Strewn  on  the  frozen  snow.     And  when  the  spring 

Looks  out,  and  all  the  pastures  dance  with  lambs,      330 

And  when  the  flock,  with  warmer  weather,  climbs 

Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 

To  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 

The  wanderers  choose.     For  this  he  quits  his  home 

At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  doth  the  sun 

Begin  to  strike  him  with  a  fire-like  heat. 

Than  he  lies  down  upon  some  shining  rock. 

And  breakfasts  with  his  dog.     When  they  have  stolen. 

As  is  their  wont,  a  pittance  from  strict  time. 

For  rest  not  needed  or  exchange  of  love,  34a 

Then  from  his  couch  he  starts;  and  now  his  feet 

Crush  out  a  livelier  fragrance  from  the  flowers 

Of  lowly  thyme,  by  Nature's  skill  enwrought 

In  the  wild  turf:  the  lingering  dews  of  mom 

Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill  to  hill  he  hies, 

His  staif  protending  like  a  hunter's  spear, 

Or  by  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag. 

And  o'er  the  brawling  beds  of  unbridged  streams. 

Philosophy,  methinks,  at  Fancy's  call. 

Might  deign  to  follow  him  through  what  he  does       350 
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Or  s«es  in  his  day's  march  ;  himself  he  feels, 

In  those  vast  regions  where  his  service  lies, 

A  freeman,  wedded  to  his  life  of  hope 

And  hazard,  and  hard  labour  interchanged 

With  that  majestic  indolence  so  dear 

To  native  man.     A  rambling  schoolboy,  thus 

I  felt  his  presence  ia  his  own  domain. 

As  of  a  lord  and  master,  or  a  power. 

Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  God, 

Presiding ;  and  severest  solitude  x 

Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was  there. 

When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rainy  days 

Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 

By  mists  bewildered,  suddenly  mine  eyes 

Have  glanced  upon  him  distant  a  few  steps, 

In  size  a  giant,  stalking  through  thick  fog. 

His  sheep  like  Greenland  bears ;  or,  as  he  stepped 

Beyond  the  boundary  line  of  some  hill-shadow. 

His  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 

By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun :  r, 

Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 

A  solitary  object  and  sublime, 

Above  all  height !  like  an  aerial  cross 

Stationed  alone  upon  a  spiry  rock 

Of  the  Chartreuse,  for  worship.     Thus  was  man 

Ennobled  outwardly  before  my  sight. 

And  thus  my  heart  was  early  introduced 

To  sn  unconscious  love  and  reverence 

Of  human  nature;  hence  the  human  form 

To  me  became  an  index  of  delight,  al 

Of  grace  and  honour,  power  and  worthiness. 

Meanwhile  this  creature — spiritual  almost 

As  those  of  books,  but  more  exalted  far ; 

Far  more  of  an  imaginative  form 

Than  the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves,  who  lives 

For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  by  the  hour, 

In  corona],  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst — 

Was,  for  the  purposes  of  kind,  a  man 

With  the  most  common  ;  husband,  father;  learned, 

Could  teach,  admonish;  suffered  with  the  rest  a 

From  vice  and  folly,  wretchedness  and  fear; 

Of  this  I  little  saw,  cared  less  for  it. 

But  something  must  have  felL 

Call  ye  these  appearances- 
Which  I  beheld  of  shepherds  in  my  youth, 
This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man — 
A  shadow,  a  delusion,  ye  who  pore 
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On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit  of  thingt ; 

Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape 

Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 

Or  waxen  image  which  yourselves  have  made, 

And  ye  adore !    But  bless^  be  the  God 

Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so  ; 

That  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 

Did  first  present  themselves  thug  purified, 

Removed,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit : 

And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 

Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led. 

And  howsoever;  were  it  otherwise. 

And  we  found  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 

In  our  first  years,  or  think  that  it  is  found,  3 

How  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up  and  live ! 

But  doubly  fortunate  my  lot;  not  here 

Alone,  that  something  of  a  better  life 

Perhaps  was  round  me  than  it  is  the  privilege 

Of  most  to  move  in,  but  that  first  I  looked 

At  Man  through  objects  that  were  great  or  fair; 

First  communed  with  him  by  their  help.     And  thus 

Was  founded  a  sure  safeguard  and  defence 

Against  the  weight  of  meanness,  selfish  cares. 

Coarse  manners,  vulgar  passions,  that  beat  in  3 

On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 

In  which  we  traffic.     Starting  from  this  point 

I  had  my  face  turned  toward  the  truth,  began 

With  «n  advantage  furnished  by  that  kind 

Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 

Receives  no  knowledge  that  can  bring  forth  good, 

No  genuine  insight  ever  comes  to  her. 

From  the  restraint  of  over- watchful  eyes 

Preserved,  I  moved  about,  year  after  year, 

Happy,  and  now  most  thankful  that  my  walk  3; 

Was  guarded  from  too  early  intercourse 

With  the  deformities  of  crowded  life. 

And  those  ensuing  laughters  and  contempts. 

Self-pleasing,  which,  if  we  would  wish  to  think 

With  a  due  reverence  on  earth's  rightful  lord. 

Here  placed  to  be  the  inheritor  of  heaven. 

Will  not  permit  us;  but  pursue  the  mind, 

That  to  devotion  willingly  would  rise, 

Into  the  temple  and  the  temple's  heart 

Yet  deem  not.  Friend !  that  human  kind  with  me  34 
Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent; 
Nature  herself  was,  at  this  uniipe  time. 
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But  seconduy  to  my  owb  pursuits 

And  animal  activities,  and  all 

Their  trivial  pleasures ;  and  when  these  had  drooped 

And  gradually  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 

For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even  then — 

And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not  less 

Than  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been  told — 

Was  Man  in  my  affections  and  regards  35 

Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 

And  viewless  agencies  :  a  passion,  she, 

A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 

Ever  at  hand ;  he,  only  a  delight 

Occasional,  an  accidental  grace. 

His  hour  being  not  yet  come.     Far  less  had  then 

The  inferior  creatures,  beast  or  bird,  attuned 

My  spirit  to  that  gentieness  of  love 

(Tliough  they  had  long  been  carefully  observed), 

Won  from  me  those  minute  obeisances  36 

Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 

With  my  first  blessings.     Nevertheless,  on  these 

The  light  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  vain. 

Or  grandeur  circumfuse  them  to  no  end. 

But  when  that  first  poetic  faculty 
Of  plain  Imagination  and  severe. 
No  longer  a  mute  indacnce  of  the  soul, 
Ventured,  at  some  rash  Muse's  earnest  call. 
To  tij  her  strength  among  harmonious  words  ; 
And  to  book-notions  and  the  rules  of  art  37 

Did  knowingly  conform  itself;  there  came 
,  Among  the  simple  shapes  of  human  life 
A  wilfulness  of  fancy  and  conceit; 
And  Nature  and  her  objects  beautified 
These  fictions,  as  in  some  sort,  in  their  torn. 
They  burnished  her.     From  touch  of  this  new  power 
Nothing  was  safe  :  the  elder-tree  that  grew 
Beside  the  well-known  charnel-house  had  then 
A  dismal  look ;  the  yew-tree  had  its  ghost. 
That  took  his  station  there  for  ornament :  3S 

The  dignities  of  plain  occurrence  then 
Were  tasteless,  and  truth's  golden  mean,  a  point 
Where  no  sufficient  pleasure  could  be  found. 
Then,  if  a  widow,  staggering  with  the  blow 
Of  her  distress,  was  known  to  have  turned  her  steps 
To  the  cold  grave  in  which  her  husband  slept. 
One  night,  or  haply  more  than  one,  through  pain 
Or  half-insensate  impotence  of  mind. 
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The  fact  was  caught  at  greedily,  end  there 
She  must  be  visitant  the  whole  year  through. 
Wetting  the  turf  with  never-endiDg  tears. 

Through  quaint  obliquities  1  might  pursue 
These  cravings ;  when  the  fosglove,  one  by  one, 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall  stem, 
Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells, 
And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last 
Left  at  the  tapering  ladder's  top,  that  seemed 
To  bend  as  doth  a  slender  blade  of  grass 
Tipped  with  a  rain-drop.  Fancy  loved  to  seat. 
Beneath  the  plant  despoiled,  but  crested  still 
With  this  last  relic,  soon  itself  to  fall. 
Some  vagrant  mother,  whose  arch  little  ones. 
All  unconcerned  by  her  dejected  plight, 
Laughed  as  with  rival  eagerness  their  hands 
Gathered  the  purple  cups  that  round  them  lay. 
Strewing  the  turfs  green  slope. 

A  diamond  light 
(Whene'er  the  summer  sun,  declining,  smote 
A  smooth  rock  wet  with  constant  springs)  was  seen 
Sparkling  from  out  a  copse-clad  bank  that  rose 
Fronting  our  cottage.     Oft  beside  the  hearth 
Seated,  with  open  door,  often  and  long 
Upon  this  restless  lustre  have  I  gazed, 
That  made  my  fancy  restless  as  itself. 
'Twas  now  for  me  a  burnished  silver  shield 
Suspended  over  a  knight's  tomb,  who  lay 
Inglorious,  buried  in  the  dusky  wood : 
Ad  entrance  now  into  some  magic  cave 
Or  palace  built  by  fairies  of  the  rock ; 
Nor  could  1  have  been  bribed  to  disenchant 
The  spectacle,  by  visiting  the  spot 
Thus  wilful  Fancy,  in  no  hurtful  mood. 
Engrafted  far-fetched  shapes  on  feelings  bred 
[  By  pure  Imagination:  busy  Power 
I    She  was,  and  with  her  ready  pupil  turned 
Instinctively  to  human  passions,  then 
Least  understood.     Yet,  'mid  the  fervent  swarm 
Of  these  vagaries,  with  an  eye  so  rich 
As  mine  was  through  the  bounty  of  a  grand 
And  lovely  region,  I  had  forms  distinct 
To  steady  me :  each  airy  thought  revolved 
Round  a  substantial  centre,  which  at  once 
Incited  it  to  motion,  and  controlled. 
I  did  not  pine  like  one  in  cities  bred. 
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As  was  thj  melsDcboly  lot,  dear  Friend ! 

Great  S|Hrit  as  thou  art,  in  endless  dreams 

Of  sickliness,  diajoiiuDg,  joitung,  things 

Without  the  light  of  knowledge.     Where  the  hann. 

If,  when  the  woodman  languished  with  disease 

Induced  by  sleeping  nightly  on  the  ground 

Within  his  sod-built  cabin,  Indian-wise, 

1  called  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love. 

And  all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wrong. 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  f     Meanwhile  the  man. 

If  not  already  from  the  woods  retired 

To  die  at  home,  was  haply,  as  I  knew. 

Withering  by  slow  degrees,  'mid  gentle  airs. 

Birds,  running  streams,  and  hills  so  beautiful 

On  golden  evenings,  while  the  charcoal  pile 

Breathed  up  its  smoke,  an  image  of  his  ghost 

Or  spirit  that  full  soon  must  t^e  her  flight 

Nor  shall  we  not  be  tending  towards  that  point 

Of  sound  humanity  to  which  our  Tale 

Leads,  though  by  sinuous  ways,  if  here  I  show 

How  Fancy,  in  a  season  when  she  wove 

Those  slender  cords,  to  gnide  the  unconscious  Boy 

For  the  Man's  sake,  could  feed  at  Nature's  call 

Some  pensive  musings  which  might  well  beseem 

Maturer  years. 

A  grove  there  is  whose  boughs 
Stretch  from  the  western  marge  of  Thureton-mere, 
With  length  of  shade  so  thick,  that  whoso  glides 
Along  the  line  of  low-roofed  water,  moves 
As  in  a  cloister.     Once — while,  in  that  shade 
Loitering,  I  watched  the  golden  beams  of  light 
Flung  fnmi  the  setting  sun,  as  they  reposed 
In  silent  beauty  on  the  naked  ridge 
Of  a  high  eastern  hill — thus  flowed  my  thoughts 
In  a  pure  streani  of  words  fresh  from  the  heart : 
Dear  native  Regions,  wheresoe'er  shall  close 
My  mortal  course,  there  will  I  think  on  you  ; 
Dying,  will  cast  on  you  a  backward  look  ; 
Even  as  this  setting  sun  (albeit  the  Vale 
Is  no  where  touched  by  one  memorial  gleam) 
Doth  with  the  fond  remains  of  his  last  power 
Still  linger,  and  a  farewell  lustre  sheds 
On  the  dear  monntain-tops  where  first  he  rose. 

Enough  of  humble  arguments;  recall. 
My  Song !  those  high  emotions  which  thy  voice 
Has  heretofore  made  known ;  that  bursting  forth 
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Of  sympathy,  inspiring  and  inspired, 
When  everywhere  a  viUl  pnlse  was  felt. 
And  all  the  several  frames  of  things,  like  stars. 
Through  every  magnitude  distinguishable, 
Shone  mutually  indebted,  or  half  lost 
Each  in  the  other's  blaze,  a  galaxy 
Of  life  and  glory.     In  the  midst  stood  Man, 
Outwardly,  inwardly  con tem plated. 
As,  of  all  visible  natures,  crown,  though  bom 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm ;  a  Being, 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
In  every  capability  of  rapture. 
Through  the  divine  effect  of  power  and  love ; 
■As,  more  than  anything  we  luiow,  instinct 
With  godhead,  and,  by  reason  and  by  will. 
Acknowledging  dependency  sublime. 

Ere  long,  the  lonely  mountains  left,  I  moved. 
Begirt,  from  day  to  day,  with  temporal  shapes 
Of  vice  and  foiiy  thrust  upon  my  view. 
Objects  of  sport,  and  ridicule,  and  scorn. 
Manners  and  characters  discriminate. 
And  little  bustling  passions  that  eclipse. 
As  well  they  might,  the  impersonated  thought. 
The  idea,  or  abstraction  of  the  kind. 

An  idler  among  academic  bowers, 
Such  was  my  new  condition,  as  at  large 
Has  been  set  forth ;  yet  here  the  vulgar  light 
Of  present,  actual,  superficial  life. 
Gleaming  through  colouring  of  other  times. 
Old  usages  and  local  privilege. 
Was  welcome,  softened,  if  not  solemnised. 
This  notwithstanding,  being  brought  more  near 
To  vice  and  guilt,  forerunning  wretchedness, 
I  trembled, — thought,  at  times,  of  human  life 
With  an  indefinite  terror  and  dismay, 
Sueh  as  the  storms  and  angry  elements 
Had  bred  in  me ;  but  gloomier  far,  a  dim 
Analogy  to  uproar  and  misrule. 
Disquiet,  danger,  and  obscurity. 

It  might  be  told  (but  wherefore  speak  of  things 
Common  to  all  ?)  that,  seeing,  I  was  led 
Gravely  to  ponder — judging  between  good 
And  evil,  not  as  for  the  mind's  delight 
But  for  her  guidance — one  who  was  to  ad. 
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As  sometimes  to  the  best  of  feeble  means 
I  did,  by  human  sympathy  impelled  ; 
And,  through  dislike  and  most  offensive  pain, 
Was  to  the  truth  conducted  ;  of  this  faith 
Never  forsaken,  that,  by  acting  well. 
And  understanding,  1  should  learn  to  love 
The  end  of  life,  and  everything  we  know. 

Grave  Teacher,  stem  Preceptress !  for  at  times 
Thou  canst  put  on  an  aspect  most  severe  ; 
London,  to  thee  I  willingly  return. 
Erewhile  my  verse  played  idly  with  the  flowers 
Enwrought  upon  thy  mantle ;  satittied 
With  that  amusement,  and  a  simple  took 
Of  child-like  inquisition  now  and  then 
Cast  upwards  on  thy  countenance,  to  detect 
Some  inner  meanings  which  might  harbour  there. 
But  how  could  I  in  mood  so  light  indulge, 
Keeping  such  fresh  remembrance  of  the  day. 
When,  having  thridded  the  long  labyrinth 
Of  the  suburban  villages,  I  first 
Entered  thy  vast  dominion?     On  the  roof 
Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  I  sate. 
With  vulgar  men  about  me,  trivia)  forms 
Of  houses,  pavement,  streets,  of  men  and  things, — 
Uean  shapes  on  every  side  :  but,  at  the  instant. 
When  to  myself  it  fairly  might  be  said. 
The  threshold  now  is  overpast,  (how  strange 
That  aught  external  to  the  living  mind 
Should  have  Buc;h  mighty  sway !  yet  ho  it  was), 
A  weight  of  ages  did  at  once  descend 
Upon  my  heart ;  no  thought  embodied,  no 
Distinct  remembrances,  but  weight  and  power, — 
Power  growing  under  weight :  alas !  1  feel 
That  I  am  trifling:  'twas  a  moment's  pause, — 
All  that  took  place  within  me  came  and  went 
Aa  in  a  moment ;  yet  with  Time  it  dwells. 
And  grateful  memory,  as  a  thing  divine. 

The  curious  traveller,  who,  from  open  day. 
Hath  passed  with  torches  into  some  huge  cave. 
The  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  or  the  Den 
In  old  time  haunted  by  that  Danish  Witch, 
Yordas ;  he  looks  around  and  sees  the  vault 
Widening  on  all  sides ;  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees, 
Erelong,  the  massy  roof  above  his  bead. 
That  instantly  unsettles  and  recedes, — 
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Substance  and  shadow,  light  and  darkness,  all 

Commingled,  making  np  a  canopy 

Of  shapes  and  forms  and  tendencies  to  shape 

That  shift  and  vanish,  change  and  interchange 

Like  spectres, — ferment  silent  and  sublime ! 

That  after  a  short  space  works  less  and  less. 

Till,  every  effort,  every  motion  gone, 

The  scene  before  him  stands  in  perfect  view 

Exposed,  and  lifeless  as  a  written  book  ! — 

But  let  him  pause  awhile,  and  look  again, 

And  a  new  quickening  shall  succeed,  at  first 

Beginning  timidly,  then  creeping  fast. 

Till  the  whole  cave,  bo  late  a  senseless  mass, 

Busies  the  eye  with  images  and  forms 

Boldly  assembled,— here  is  shadowed  forth 

From  the  projections,  wrinkles,  cavities, 

A  variegated  landscape, — there  the  shape 

Of  some  gigantic  warrior  clad  in  mail. 

The  ghostly  semblance  of  a  hooded  monk. 

Veiled  nun,  or  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff: 

Strange  congregation !  yet  not  slow  to  meet 

Eyes  that  perceive  through  minds  that  can  inspire. 


As  I  explored  the  vast  metropolis. 
Fount  of  my  country's  destiny  and  the  world'i ; 
That  great  emporium,  chronicle  at  once 
And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their  home 
Imperial,  their  chief  living  residence. 

With  strong  sensations  teeming  as  it  did 
Of  past  and  present,  such  a  place  must  needs 
Have  pleased  me,  seeking  knowledge  at  that  time 
Far  less  than  craving  power;  yet  knowledge  came, 
Sought  or  unsought,  and  influxes  of  power 
Came,  of  themselves,  or  at  her  call  derived 
In  fits  of  kindliest  apprehensiveness, 
From  all  sides,  when  whate'er  was  in  itself 
Capacious  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  in  me 
A  correspondent  amplitude  of  mind; 
Such  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  youth ! 
The  human  nature  unto  which  I  felt 
That  I  belonged,  and  reverenced  with  love. 
Was  not  a  punctual  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  derived 
Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect. 
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Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  their  common  rest 
In  earth,  the  widely  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations,  or  more  clearly  drawn 
From  books  and  what  they  picture  and  record. 

Tia  true,  the  history  of  our  native  land. 
With  those  of  Greece  compared  and  popular  Rome, 
And  in  our  high<wrought  modem  narratives 
Stript  of  their  harmonising  soul,  the  life  «! 

Of  manners  and  familiar  incidents. 
Had  never  much  delighted  me.     And  less 
Than  other  intellects  had  mine  been  used 
To  lean  upon  extrinsic  circumstance 
Of  record  or  tradition;  but  a  sense 
Of  what  in  the  Great  City  had  been  done 
And  suffered,  and  was  doing,  suffering,  still, 
Weighed  with  me,  could  support  the  test  of  thought ; 
And,  in  despite  of  all  that  had  gone  by. 
Or  was  departing  never  to'retum,  6; 

There  I  conversed  with  majesty  and  power 
Like  independent  natures.     Hence  the  place 
Was  thronged  with  impregnations  like  the  Wilds 
In  which  my  early  feelings  had  been  nursed — 
Bare  hills  and  valleys,  full  of  caverns,  rocks. 
And  audible  seclusions,  dashing  lakes. 
Echoes  and  waterfalls,  and  poiifted  crags 
That  into  music  touch  the  passing  wind. 
Here  then  my  young  imagination  found 
No  uncongenial  element;  could  here  & 

Among  new  objects  serve  or  give  command. 
Even  as  the  heart's  occasions  might  require. 
To  forward  reason's  else  too  scrupulous  march. 
The  effect  was,  still  more  elevated  views 
Of  human  nature.     Neither  vice  nor  guilt. 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind. 
Nor  all  tbe  misery  forced  upon  my  sight. 
Misery  not  lightly  passed,  but  sometimes  scanned 
Most  feelingly,  could  overthrow  my  trust 
In  what  we  may  become ;  induce  belief  6j 

That  I  was  ignorant,  had  been  falsely  taught, 
A  solitary,  who  with  vain  conceits 
Had  been  inspired,  and  walked  about  in  dreams. 
From  those  sad  scenes  when  meditation  turned, 
Lo  I  everything  that  was  indeed  divine 
Retained  its  purity  inviolate, 
Nay  brighter  shone,  by  this  portentous  gloom 
Set  off;  such  opposition  as  aroused 
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The  mind  of  Adam,  yet  in  Paradise 

Though  fallen  from  bliss,  when  in  the  East  he  saw     660 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid  course,  and  morning  light 

More  orient  in  the  western  cloud,  that  drew 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 

Descending  slow  with  something  heavenly  fraughL 

Add  also,  that  among  the  multitudes 
Of  that  huge  city,  oftentimes  was  seen 
Affectingly  set  forth,  more  than  elsewhere 
Is  possible,  the  unity  of  man, 
One  spirit  over  ignorance  and  vice 
Predominant  in  good  and  evil  hearts ;  670 

One  sense  for  moral  judgments,  as  one  eye 
For  the  sun's  light.     The  soul  when  smitten  thus 
By  a  sublime  idea,  whencesoe'er 
Vouchsafed  for  union  or  communion,  feeds 
On  the  pure  bliss,  and  takes  her  rest  with  God. 

Thus  from  a  very  early  age,  O  Friend  ! 
My  thoughts  by  slow  gradations  had  been  drawn 
To  human-kind,  and  to  the  good  and  ill 
Of  human  life  :  Nature  had  led  me  on ; 
And  oft  amid  the  'busy  hum  '  I  seemed  680 

To  travel  independent  of  her  help. 
As  if  I  had  forgotten  her;  but  no. 
The  world  of  human-kind  outweighed  not  hers 
In  my  habitual  thoughts;  the  scale  of  love. 
Though  filling  daily,  still  was  light,  compared 
With  that  in  which  her  mighty  objects  lay. 
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EVEN  as  a  river, — partly  (it  might  seem) 
Yielding  to  old  remembrances,  and  swayed 
In  part  by  fear  to  shape  a  way  direct. 
That  would  engulph  him  soon  in  the  ravenous  sea- 
Turns,  and  will  measure  back  his  course,  far  back. 
Seeking  the  very  regions  which  he  crossed 
In  his  first  outset ;  so  have  we,  my  Friend ! 
Turned  and  returned  with  intricate  delay. 
Or  as  a  traveller,  who  has  gained  the  brow 
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Of  some  aerial  Down,  white  there  he  halts  lo 

For  breathing-time,  is  tempted  to  review 

The  region  left  behind  him ;  and,  if  aught 

Deserving  notice  have  escaped  regard. 

Or  been  regarded  with  too  careless  eye, 

Strives,  from  that  height,  with  one  and  yet  one  more 

Laat  look,  to  make  the  best  amends  he  may  : 

So  have  we  lingered.     Now  we  start  afresh 

With  courage,  and  new  hope  risen  on  our  toil. 

Fair  greetings  to  this  shapeless  eagerness. 

Whene'er  it  comes!  needful  in  work  so  long,  ao 

Thrice  needful  to  the  argament  which  now 

Awuts  us  1     Oh,  how  much  unlike  the  past ! 

Free  as  a  colt  at  pasture  on  the  hill, 
I  ranged  at  large,  through  London's  wide  domain. 
Month  after  month.     Obscurely  did  1  live. 
Not  seeking  frequent  intercourse  with  men, 
By  literature,  or  elegance,  or  rank, 
LKstinguished.     Scarcely  was  a  year  thus  spent 
Ere  I  forsook  the  crowded  solitude. 
With  less  regret  for  its  luxurious  pomp,  30 

And  all  the  nicely-guarded  shows  of  art. 
Than  for  the  humble  book-stalls  in  the  streets. 
Exposed  to  eye  and  hand  where'er  I  turned. 

France  lured  me  forth ;  the  realm  that  I  had  crossed 
So  lately,  journeying  toward  the  snow-clad  Alps. 
But  now,  relinquishing  the  scrip  and  staff. 
And  all  enjoyment  which  the  summer  sun 
Sheds  round  the  steps  of  those  who  meet  the  day 
With  motion  constant  as  his  own,  I  went 
Prepared  to  sojourn  in  a  pleasant  town,  40 

Washed  by  the  current  of  the  stately  Loire. 

Through  Paris  lay  my  readiest  course,  and  there 
Sojonming  a  few  days,  I  visited 
In  haste,  each  spot  of  old  or  recent  fame. 
The  latter  chiefly;  fivm  the  field  of  Mars 
Down  to  the  suburbs  of  St,  Antony, 
And  from  Mont  Martre  southward  to  the  Dome 
Of  Genevieve.     In  both  her  clamorous  Halls, 
The  National  Synod  and  the  Jacobins, 
I  saw  the  Revolutionary  Power  S« 

Toss  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  rocked  by  storms ; 
The  Arcades  I  traversed,  in  the  Palace  huge 
Of  Orleans ;  coasted  round  and  round  the  line 
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Of  Tacern,  Brothel,  Gaming-house,  and  Shop, 

Great  rendezvous  of  worst  and  best,  the  walk 

Of  all  who  had  a  purpose,  or  had  not ; 

I  stared  and  listened,  with  a  stranger's  ears, 

To  Hawkers  and  Haranguers,  hubbub  wild! 

And  hissing  FacUonists  with  ardent  eyes, 

In  knots,  or  pairs,  or  single.     Not  a  look 

Hope  takes,  or  Doubt  or  Fear  is  forced  to  wear, 

But  seemed  there  present ;  and  I  scanned  them  all. 

Watched  every  gesture  uncontrollable. 

Of  anger,  and  vexation,  and  despite. 

All  side  by  side,  and  struggling  face  to  face,   - 

With  gaiety  and  dissolute  idleness. 

Where  silent  zephyrs  sported  with  the  dust 
Of  the  Bastille,  I  sate  in  the  open  sun. 
And  from  the  rubbish  gathered  up  a  stone, 
And  pocketed  the  relic,  in  the  guise 
Of  an  enthusiast;  yet,  in  honest  truth, 
I  looked  for  something  that  I  could  not  find. 
Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt ; 
For  'tis  most  certain,  that  these  various  sights, 
However  potent  their  first  shock,  with  me 
Appeared  to  recompense  the  traveller's  pains 
Less  than  the  painted  Magdalene  of  Le  Brun, 
A  beauty  exquisitely  wrought,  with  hair 
Dishevelled,  gleaming  eyes,  and  rueful  cheek 
Pale  and  bedropped  with  everflowing  tears. 

But  hence  to  my  more  permanent  abode 
I  hasten ;  there,  by  novelties  in  speech. 
Domestic  manners,  customs,  gestures,  looks, 
And  all  the  attire  of  ordinary  life. 
Attention  was  engrossed ;  and,  thus  amused, 
I  stood,  'mid  those  concussions,  unconcerned. 
Tranquil  almost,  and  careless  as  a  flower 
Glassed  in  a  greenhouse,  or  a  parlour  shrub 
That  spreads  its  leaves  in  unmolested  peace, 
While  every  bush  and  tree,  the  countiy  through. 
Is  shaking  to  the  roots :  indifference  this 
Which  may  seem  strange  :  but  I  was  unprepared 
With  needful  knowledge,  had  abruptly  passed 
Into  a  theatre,  whose  stage  was  filled 
And  busy  with  an  action  far  advanced. 
Like  others,  I  had  skinuned,  and  sometimes  read 
With  care,  the  master-pamphlets  of  the  day ; 
Nor  wanted  such  half-insight  as  grew  wild 
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Upon  thkt  meagre  Soil,  helped  oat  by  Ulk 

And  poblic  news;  but  having  never  seen  mo 

A  chronicle  that  might  suffice  to  show 

Whence  the  main  organs  of  the  public  power 

Had  sprung,  their  transmigrations,  when  and  how 

Accomplished,  giving  thus  unto  events 

A  form  and  body ;  all  things  were  to  me 

Loose  and  disjointed,  and  the  affections  left 

Without  a  vital  interest     At  that  time. 

Moreover,  the  first  storm  was  overblown, 

And  the  strong  hand  of  outward  violence 

Locked  up  in  quiet.     For  myself,  I  fear  ixa 

Now,  in  connection  with  so  great  a  theme. 

To  speak  (as  I  must  be  compelled  to  do) 

Of  one  so  unimportant ;  night  by  night 

Did  1  ft«quent  the  formal  haunts  of  men, 

Whom,  in  the  city,  privilege  of  birth 

Sequestered  fixtm  the  rest,  societies 

PoUshed  in  arts,  and  in  poncUlio  versed; 

Whence,  and  from  deeper  causes,  all  discourse 

Of  good  and  evil  of  the  time  was  shunned 

With  scrupulous  care ;  but  these  restrictions  soon       lao 

Proved  tedious,  and  I  gradually  withdrew 

Into  a  noisier  world,  and  thus  ere  long 

Became  a  patriot ;  and  my  heart  was  all 

Given  to  the  people,  and  my  love  was  theirs.  , 

A  band  of  military  Officers, 
Then  stationed  in  the  city,  were  the  chief 
Of  my  associates  :  some  of  these  wore  swords 
That  bad  been  seasoned  in  the  wars,  and  all 
Were  men  well-bom ;  the  chivalry  of  France. 
In  age  and  temper  differing,  they  had  yet  130 

One  spirit  ruling  in  each  heart ;  alike 
(Save  only  one,  hereafter  to  be  named) 
Were  bent  upon  undoing  what  was  done  : 
This  was  their  rest  and  only  hope ;  therewith 
No  fear  had  they  of  bad  bMoming  worse, 
For  worst  to  them  was  come ;  nor  would  have  stirred. 
Or  deemed  it  worth  a  moment's  thought  to  stir, 
In  anything,  save  only  as  the  act 
Looked  thilJierward.     One,  reckoning  by  years. 
Was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  erewhOe  140 

He  had  sate  lord  in  many  tender  hearts ; 
Though  heedless  of  sncb  honours  now,  and  changed ; 
His  temper  was  quite  mastered  by  the  times. 
And  they  had  U^bted  him,  had  eaten  away 
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The  beauty  of  fais  peraon,  doing  wrong 

Alike  to  body  and  to  mjnd :  his  port, 

Which  once  had  been  erect  and  open,  now 

Waa  stooping  and  contracted,  and  a  face. 

Endowed  hy  Nature  with  her  fairest  gifU 

Of  symmetry  and  light  and  bloom,  expressed,  150 

As  much  aa  any  that  was  ever  seen, 

A  ravage  oat  of  season,  made  by  thoughts 

Unhealthy  and  vexatious.     With  the  hour. 

That  from  the  press  of  Paris  duly  brought 

Its  freight  of  public  news,  the  fever  came, 

A  punctual  visitant,  to  shake  this  man, 

Disarmed  his  voice  and  fanned  his  yellow  cheek 

Into  a  thousand  colours ;  while  he  read. 

Or  mused,  his  sword  was  haunted  by  his  touch 

ConttDually,  like  an  uneasy  place  16a 

In  his  own  body.    'Twas  in  tmth  an  hour 

Of  universal  ferment;  mildest  men 

Were  agitated  ;  and  commotions,  strife 

Of  passion  and  opinion,  filled  the  walls 

Of  peaceful  houses  with  unquiet  sounds. 

The  soil  of  common  life,  was,  at  that  time, 

Too  hot  to  tread  upon.     Oft  said  I  then, 

And  not  then  only,  '  What  a  mockery  this 

Of  history,  the  past  and  that  to  come  I 

Now  do  I  feel  how  all  men  are  deceived,  ijo 

Reading  of  nations  and  their  works,  in  faith. 

Faith  given  to  vanity  and  emptiness ; 

Ob  I  laughter  for  the  page  that  would  reflect 

To  future  times  the  face  of  what  now  is  ! ' 

The  land  all  swarmed  with  passion,  like  a  plain 

Devoured  by  locusts, — Carra,  Gorsas, — add 

A  hundred  other  names,  forgotten  now. 

Nor  to  be  heard  of  more ;  yet,  they  were  powers, 

Like  earthquakes,  shocks  repeated  day  by  day. 

And  felt  through  every  nook  of  town  and  field.  i8a 

Such  waa  the  state  of  things.     Meanwhile  the  chief 
Of  my  associates  stood  prepared  for  flight 
To  augment  the  band  of  emigrants  in  arms 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  leagued 
With  foreign  foes  mustered  for  instant  war. 
This  was  their  undisguised  intent,  and  they 
Were  waiting  with  the  whole  of  their  desires 
The  moment  to  depart 

An  Englishman, 
Bora  in  a  land  whose  very  name  appeared 
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To  liceiue  some  unmliness  of  mind ;  > 

A  stranger,  with  youth's  further  privilege. 
And  the  indulgence  that  a  half-leamt  speech 
Wins  from  the  courteous;  I,  who  had  been  else 
Shunned  and  not  tolerated,  freely  lived 
With  these  defenders  of  the  Crown,  and  talked. 
And  heard  their  notions ;  nor  did  they  disdain 
The  wish  to  bring  me  over  to  their  cause. 

But  though  untaught  by  thinking  or  by  booka 
To  reason  well  of  polity  or  law. 
And  nice  distinctions,  then  on  every  tongue,  s 

Of  natural  rights  and  civil ;  and  to  aets 
Of  nations  and  their  passing  interests, 
(If  with  unworldly  ends  and  aims  compared) 
Almost  indifferent,  even  the  historian's  tale 
Prizing  but  little  otherwise  than  I  prized 
Tales  of  the  poets,  as  it  made  the  heart 
Beat  high,  and  filled  the  fancy  with  £air  forms, 
Old  heroes  and  their  sufferings  and  their  deeds; 
Yet  in  the  regal  sceptre,  and  the  pomp 
Of  orders  and  degrees,  I  nothing  found  a 

Then,  or  had  ever,  even  in  crudest  youth. 
That  dazzled  me,  but  rather  what  I  mourned 
And  ill  could  brook,  beholding  that  the  best 
Ruled  not,  and  feeling  that  they  onght  to  rule. 

For,  bom  in  a  poor  district,  and  whJeh  yet 
Betaineth  more  of  ancient  homeliness, 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground. 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen. 
Through  the  whole  tenor  of  my  schoolday  time. 
The  face  of  one,  who,  whether  boy  or  man,  i 

Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  bloMjIior  was  it  least 
Of  many  benefits,  in  later  years 
Derived  from  academic  institutes 
And  rules,  that  tbey  held  something  np  to  view 
Of  a  Republic,  where  all  stood  thus  &r 
Upon  equal  ground;  that  we  were  brothers  all 
In  honour,  as  in  one  community. 
Scholars  and  gentlemen ;  where,  furthermore. 
Distinction  open  lay  to  all  that  came,  p 

And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esteem 
Than  talents,  worth,  and  prosperous  industry. 
Add  unto  this,  subservience  from  the  first 
To  presences  of  God's  mysterious  power 
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Made  manifest  in  Nature's  sovereignty. 

And  fellowship  with  venerable  books. 

To  Banction  the  proud  workings  of  the  soul, 

And  mountain  liberty.     It  could  not  be 

But  that  one  tutored  thus  should  look  with  awe 

Upon  the  faculties  of  man,  receive  s 

Gladly  the  hij;;hest  promises,  and  hail, 

As  best,  the  government  of  equal  rights 

And  individual  worth.     And  hence,  O  Friend  ! 

If  at  the  fiwt  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 

Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the  cause 

In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 

Seemed  nothing  out  of  nature's  certain  course, 

A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  soon. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  advocates  like  these. 

Inflamed  by  passion,  blind  with  prejudice,  a 

And  stung  with  injury,  at  this  riper  day. 

Were  impotent  to  make  my  hopes  put  on 

The  shape  of  theirs,  my  understanding  bend 

In  honour  to  their  honour;  seal,  whicn  yet 

Had  slumbered,  now  in  oppositi<»]  burst 

Forth  like  a  Polar  summer:  every  word 

They  uttered  was  a  dart,  by  counter-winds 

Blown  back  upon  themselves;  their  reason  seemed 

Confusion-stricken  by  a  higher  power 

Than  human  understanding,  their  discourse  • 

Maimed,  spiritless;  and,  in  their  weakness  strong, 

1  trinmphed. 

Meantime,  day  by  day,  the  roads 
Were  crowded  with  the  bravest  youth  of  Fiance, 
And  all  the  promptest  of  her  spirits,  linked 
In  gallant  soldiership,  and  posting  on 
To  meet  the  war  upon  her  frontier  bounds. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  do  tears  start 
Into  mine  eyes ;  I  do  not  say  I  weep — 
I  wept  not  tiien, — but  tears  have  dimmed  my  sight. 
In  memory  of  the  farewells  of  that  time,  a; 

Domestic  severings,  female  fortitude 
At  dearest  separation,  patriot  love 
And  self-devotion,  and  terrestrial  hope. 
Encouraged  with  a  martyr's  confidence ; 
Even  files  of  strangers  merely  seen  but  once. 
And  for  a  moment,  men  from  far  with  sound 
Of  music,  martial  tunes,  and  banners  spread. 
Entering  the  city,  here  and  there  a  face. 
Or  person  singled  out  among  the  rest. 
Yet  still  a  stranger  and  beloved  as  such ;  a 
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Even  by  these  pusing  spectacles  my  heart 
Was  oftentinies  uplifted,  and  they  seemed 
Arguments  sent  from  Heaven  to  ptoye  the  caase 
Good,  pure,  which  no  one  could  stand  up  against, 
Who  was  not  lost,  abandoned,  selfish,  proud. 
Mean,  miserable,  wilfully  depraved. 
Hater  perverse  of  equity  and  truth. 

Among  that  band  of  Officers  was  one, 
Already  ninted  at,  of  other  mould — 
A  patriot,  thence  rejected  by  the  rest,  990 

And  with  an  orienbU  loathing  spumed. 
As  of  a  different  caste.     A  meeker  msn 
Than  this  lived  never,  nor  a  more  benign. 
Meek  though  enthusiastic.     Injuries 
Made  Ann  more  gracious,  and  his  nature  then 
Did  breathe  its  sweetness  out  most  sensibly. 
As  aromatic  flowers  on  Alpine  turf. 
When  ibot  hath  crushed  them.    He  through  the  events 
Of  that  great  change  wandered  in  perfect  faith, 
As  through  a  book,  an  old  romance,  or  tale  300 

Of  Fairy,  or  some  dream  of  actions  wrought 
Behind  Uie  summer  clouds.    By  birth  he  ranked 
With  the  most  coble,  but  unto  the  poor 
Among  mankind  he  was  in  service  bound, 
As  by  some  tie  invisible,  oaths  professed 
To  a  religions  order.     Man  he  loved 
As  man ;  and,  to  the  mean  and  the  obscure. 
And  all  the  homely  in  their  homely  works, 
Transferred  a  courtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condescension ;  but  did  rather  seem  91a 

A  passion  and  a  gallantry,  like  that 
Which  he,  a  soldier,  in  his  idler  day 
Had  paid  to  woman:  somewhat  vain  he  was. 
Or  seemed  so,  yet  it  was  not  vanity, 
Bnt  fondness,  and  a  kind  of  radiant  joy 
Diffused  around  him,  while  he  was  intent 
On  works  of  love  or  freedom,  or  revolved 
Complacently  the  progress  of  a  cause, 
Whereof  he  was  a  part :  yet  this  was  meek 
And  placid,  and  took  nothing  &om  the  man  310 

That  was  delightful.     Oft  in  solitude 
With  him  did  I  discourse  about  the  end 
Of  civil  government,  and  Its  wisest  forms; 
Of  ancient  loyalty,  and  chartered  rights. 
Custom  and  habit,  novelty  and  change; 
Of  self-respect,  and  virtue  in  the  few 
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For  patrimoDial  honour  set  apart, 

And  i^orance  in  the  labouring  multitude. 

For  he,  to  all  intolerance  indisposed. 

Balanced  these  contemplations  in  his  mind ; 

And  I,  who  at  that  time  was  scarcely  dipped 

Into  the  turmoil,  bore  a  sounder  judgment 

Than  later  days  allowed ;  carried  about  me. 

With  less  alloy  to  its  integrity. 

The  experience  of  post  ages,  as,  through  help 

Of  books  and  common  life,  it  makes  sure  way 

To  youthful  minds,  by  objects  over  near 

Not  pressed  upon,  nor  dazeled  or  misled 

By  struggling  with  the  crowd  for  present  ends. 

But  though  not  deaf,  nor  obstinate  to  find 
Error  without  excuse  upon  the  side 
Of  them  who  strove  against  us,  more  delight 
We  took,  and  let  this  freely  be  confessed. 
In  paintinf;  to  ourselves  the  miseries 
Of  royal  courts,  and  that  voluptuous  life 
Unfeeling,  where  the  man  who  is  of  soul 
The  meanest  thrives  the  most;  where  dignity. 
True  personal  dignity,  abideth  not ; 
A  light,  a  cruel,  and  vain  world  cut  off 
From  the  natural  inlets  of  just  sentiment. 
From  lowly  sympathy  and  chastening  truth  ; 
Where  good  and  evil  interchange  their  names, 
And  thirst  for  bloody  spoils  abroad  is  paired 
With  vice  at  home.     We  added  dearest  themes — 
Han  and  his  noble  nature,  as  it  is 
The  gift  which  God  has  placed  within  his  power. 
His  blind  desires  and  steady  faculties 
Capable  of  clear  truth,  the  one  to  break 
Bondage,  the  other  to  build  liberty 
On  firm  foundations,  making  social  life. 
Through  knowledge  spreading  and  imperishable. 
As  just  in  regulation,  and  as  pure 
As  individual  in  the  wise  and  good. 

We  summoned  up  the  honourable  deeds 
Of  ancient  Story,  thought  of  each  bright  spot. 
That  would  be  found  in  all  recorded  time. 
Of  truth  preserved  and  error  passed  away ; 
Of  single  spirits  that  catch  the  flame  from  Hearen, 
And  bow  the  multitudes  of  men  will  feed 
And  fan  each  other ;  thought  of  sects,  how  keen 
They  are  to  put  the  appropriate  nature  on. 
Triumphant  over  every  obstacle 
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Of  custom,  language,  country,  love,  or  hate, 
And  vhat  they  do  and  suffer  for  their  creed ; 
Hov  far  they  travel,  and  how  long  endure ; 
How  quickly  mighty  Nations  have  been  formed. 
From  least  beginnings;  how,  together  locked 
By  new  opinions,  scattered  tribes  have  made 
One  body,  spreading  wide  as  clouds  in  heaven. 
To  aspirations  then  of  our  own  minds 
Did  we  appeal ;  and,  finally,  beheld 
A  living  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Before  us,  in  a  people  from  the  depth 
Of  ihanid'ul  imbedUty  uprisen. 
Fresh  as  the  morning  star.     Elate  we  looked 
Upon  their  virtues  ;  saw,  in  rudest  men. 
Self-sacrifice  the  firmest;  generous  love. 
And  continence  of  mind,  and  sense  of  right, 
Uppermost  in  the  midst  of  fiercest  strife. 

Oh,  sweet  it  is,  in  academic  groves. 
Or  such  retirement.  Friend  !  as  we  have  known 
In  the  green  dales  beside  our  Rotha's  stream, 
Greta,  or  Derwent,  or  some  nameless  rill. 
To  ruminate,  with  interchange  of  talk. 
On  rational  liberty,  and  hope  in  man. 
Justice  and  peace.     But  far  more  sweet  such  toil — 
Toil,  say  I,  for  it  leads  to  thoughts  abstruse — 
If  nature  then  be  standing  on  the  brink 
Of  some  great  trial,  and  we  hear  the  voice 
Of  one  devoted, — one  whom  circumstance 
Hath  called  upon  to  embody  his  deep  sense 
In  action,  give  it  outwardly  a  shape. 
And  that  of  benediction,  to  the  world. 
Then  doubt  is  not,  and  truth  is  more  than  truth, — 
A  hope  it  is,  and  a  desire ;  a  creed 
Of  zeal,  by  an  authority  Divine 
Sanctioned,  of  danger,  difficulty,  or  death. 
Such  conversation,  under  Attic  shades. 
Did  Dion  hold  with  Plato;  ripened  thus 
For  a  deliverer's  glorious  task, — and  such 
He,  on  that  ministry  already  bound. 
Held  with  Eudemus  and  Timonides, 
Surrounded  by  adventurers  in  arms. 
When  those  two  vessels  with  their  daring  freight. 
For  the  Sicilian  Tyrant's  overthrow, 
Sailed  from  Zacynthus, — philosophic  war, 
Led  by  Philosophers.     With  hatter  fate. 
Though  like  ambition,  such  was  he,  O  Friend  I 
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Of  whom  I  speak.     So  Bbaupuy  {let  the  name 

Stand  oear  the  vorthieet  of  Antiquity)  49 

Fashioned  his  life ;  and  many  a  long  discoune. 

With  hke  persuasion  honoured,  we  maintained: 

He,  on  his  part,  accoutred  for  the  worst. 

He  periahed  fighting,  in  supreme  command, 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire, 

For  liberty,  against  deluded  men, 

His  fellow  countiy-men ;  and  yet  most  blessed 

In  this,  that  he  the  fate  of  later  times 

Lived  not  to  see,  uoi  what  we  now  behold. 

Who  have  as  ardent  hearts  as  he  had  then.  431 

Along  that  very  Loire,  with  festal  mirth 
Resounding  at  all  hours,  and  innocent  yet 
Of  civil  slaughter,  was  our  frequent  w^k ; 
Or  in  wide  forests  of  continuous  shade, 
Lofty  and  over-arched,  with  open  space 
Beneath  the  trees,  clear  footing  many  a  mile — 
A  solemn  region.     Oft  amid  those  haunts. 
From  earnest  dialogues  I  slipped  in  thought. 
And  let  remembrance  steal  to  other  times, 
When  o'er  those  interwoven  roots,  mois-clad,  441 

And  smooth  as  marble  or  a  waveless  sea. 
Some  Hermit,  from  his  cell  forth-strayed,  might  pace 
In  sylvan  meditation  undisturbed; 
As  on  the  pavement  of  a  Gothic  church 
Walks  a  lone  Monk,  when  service  hath  expired, 
In  peace  and  silence.     But  if  e'er  was  beard, — 
Heard,  though  unseen, — a  devious  traveller, 
Retiring  or  approaching  ^m  afar 
With  speed  and  echoes  loud  of  trampling  hooft 
From  tiie  hard  floor  reverberated,  then  4sc 

It  was  Angelica  thundering  through  the  woods 
Upon  her  palfrey,  or  that  gentle  maid 
Erminia,  fugitive  as  fair  as  she. 
Sometimes  methought  I  saw  a  pair  of  knights 
Joust  underneath  the  trees,  that  as  in  storm 
Rocked  high  above  their  heads ;  anon,  the  din 
Of  boisterous  merriment,  and  music's  roar. 
In  sudden  proclamation,  burst  from  haunt 
Of  Satyrs  in  some  viewless  glade,  with  dance 
Rejoicing  o'er  a  female  in  the  midst,  46* 

A  mortal  beauty,  their  unhappy  thrall. 
The  width  of  those  huge  forests,  unto  me 
A  novel  scene,  did  often  in  this  way 
Master  my  fancy  while  I  wandered  on 
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With  that  re*ei«d  companion.    And  Mmetimei — 

When  to  a  cmirent'  in  &  mesdoir  green, 

Bj  a  bvook-side,  we  came,  a  rooflesg  [ule, 

Aiid  not  1^  revnential  touch  of  Tine 

Diunantled,  but  bj  violence  abrupt — 

In  spite  of  thoae  heart-bracing  coUoqnies,  47 

In  spite  of  real  fervour,  and  of  that 

Leas  genuine  and  wrought  up  within  myself — 

I  could  not  bnt  bewail  a  wrong  so  harsfa, 

And  for  the  Matin-bell  to  sound  no  more 

Grieved,  and  the  twilight  taper,  and  the  cross 

High  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a  sign 

(How  welcome  to  the  weary  traveller's  eyes !) 

Of  hospitality  and  peaceful  rest. 

And  when  the  partner  of  those  varied  walks 

Pointed  npon  occasion  to  the  site  4S 

Of  Romwentin,  home  of  ancient  kings. 

To  the  imperial  edifice  of  Blois, 

Or  to  that  mral  castle,  name  now  slipped 

From  my  remembrance,  where  a  lady  lodged. 

By  the  first  Francis  wooed,  and,  bound  to  him 

In  cliains  of  mutual  passion,  from  the  tower. 

As  a  tradition  of  the  country  tells. 

Practised  to  commune  with  her  royal  knight 

By  cressets  and  love-beacons,  intercourse 

'Twizt  her  high-seated  residence  and  his  4S 

Far  off  at  Chiunbord  on  the  plain  beneath ; 

Even  here,  though  less  than  with  the  peaceful  house 

Religions,  'mid  thoae  frequent  monuments 

Of  Kings,  their  vices  and  their  better  deeds. 

Imagination,  potent  to  inflame 

At  times  with  virtuous  wrath  and  noble  scorn. 

Did  also  often  mitigate  the  force 

Of  civic  {Mvjudice,  the  bigotry. 

So  call  it,  of  a  youthful  patriot's  mind ; 

And  on  these  spots  with  many  gleams  I  looked  s< 

Of  chivalrous  delight.     Yet  not  the  less. 

Hatred  of  absolute  rule,  where  will  of  one 

Is  law  for  all,  and  of  that  barren  pride 

In  them  who,  by  immunities  unjust. 

Between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  stand. 

His  helper  and  not  theirs,  laid  stronger  hold 

Daily  upon  me,  mixed  with  pity  too 

And  love;  for  where  hope  is,  there  love  will  be 

For  the  abject  multitude.     And  when  we  chanced 

One  day  to  meet  a  hunger-bitten  girl,  51 

Who  crept  along  fitting  her  languid  gait 
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Unto  ■  heifer's  motion,  by  ■  cord 

Tied  to  her  arm,  and  picking  t'nua  from  the  lane 

Its  sustenance,  while  the  girl  with  pallid  bands 

Was  busy  knitting  in  a  heartless  mood 

Of  solitude,  and  at  the  sight  my  friend 

In  agitation  said, '  'Tis  against  that 

That  we  are  fighting/  I  with  him  believed 

That  a  benignant  spirit  was  abroad 

Which  might  Qot  be  withstood,  that  poverty  $ 

Abject  as  this  would  in  a  little  time 

Be  found  no  more,  that  we  should  see  the  earth 

Unthwarted  in  her  wish  to  recompense 

The  meek,  the  lowly,  patient  child  of  toil, 

All  institutes  for  ever  blotted  out 

Tliat  legalised  exclusion,  empty  pomp 

Abolished,  sensual  state  and  cruel  power. 

Whether  by  edict  of  the  one  or  few ; 

And  finally,  as  sum  and  crown  of  all. 

Should  see  the  people  having  a  strong  hand  £ 

In  framing  their  own  laws  ;  whence  better  dayi 

To  all  mankind.     But,  these  things  set  apart, 

Was  not  this  single  confidence  enough 

To  animate  the  mind  that  ever  turned 

A  thought  to  human  welfare, — that,  henceforth 

Captivity  by  mandate  without  law 

Should  cease ;  and  open  accusation  lead 

To  sentence  in  the  hearing  of  the  world. 

And  open  punishment ;  if  not,  the  air 

Be  free  to  breathe  in,  and  the  heart  of  man  5. 

Dread  nothing  ?     From  this  height  I  shall  not  stoop 

To  humbler  matter  that  detain^  as  oft 

In  thought  or  conversation,  pubhc  acts. 

And  pubhc  persons,  and  emotions  wrought 

Within  the  breast,  as  ever-varying  winds 

Of  record  or  report  swept  over  as ; 

But  I  might  here,  instead,  repeat  a  tale. 

Told  by  my  Patriot  friend,  of  sad  events. 

That  prove  to  what  low  depth  had  struck  the  roots. 

How  widely  spread  the  boughs,  of  that  old  tree  s 

Which,  as  a  deadly  mischief,  and  a  foul 

And  black  dishonour,  France  was  weary  of. 

O,  happy  time  of  youthful  lovers,  (thus 
The  story  might  begin,)  oh,  balmy  time. 
In  which  a  love-knot  on  a  lady's  brow 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  in  Heaven ! 
So  might — aod  with  that  prelude  did  heg^ 
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Bst  tivr  ottac  favn 
diw  «•«- baUk  b 

To  kAer  wafbUr  vrthia  a  crack, 
Hoac'er  vttnctnv.  Fell«v  '>«;«Sct  ! 
WoaldsttbMMtckde?    Tct  de^  Mt  wf  p^  ki 
For  VM^MMrnd  Jab  (m  »««  ^Md 
The  ill-&ted  psr)  h  tkst  plate  faOe  vUl  dnv 
Tews  frvH  tlMt  IwHts  of  etlKn,  whn  tlKir  «n 
Shall  beat  ■•  mmc     Thos,  aka.  thac  Mij'st  read. 
At  MttoCf  bav  the  o^BasKd  ^ovth  wsi  dnve^ 
By  paUie  pvm  abased,  t»  &tal  criMe, 
Natnc'c  leheDia 


Hanaingbatfa;  nrtil  besaak  and  pnased 

The  ctMch  Ini  bte  had  »ade  Hor  hha ;  sapnte. 

Save  when  the  stiag*  otnpaovt  fcanorae, 

Trjit^  their  ctjogth,  enforced  hiin  to  start  iqi. 

Aghast  and  pfvferles*.     Into  a  deep  wood 

He  6cd,  to  shun  the  hM»tt«  of  hnnwn  kind ; 

Tboe  dwcH,  weakened  in  spirit  mon  and  more  ;        sId 

Nor  ceald  the  voice  of  Fraedocn,  whidi  thmogh  Fnitoe 

Full  speedily  resoanded,  pnblic  hope, 

Or  penooal  memofy  of  h^  own  worst  wnngs, 

Botne  him ;  bat,  hiddmi  in  those  gkianiy  shStto, 

His  d^s  he  wasted, — an  imbecile  mind. 


BOOK  TENTH 

RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE-<amfaH«0 

T  T  was  a  beautiful  and  silent  day 
I      That  overspread  the  countenance  of  earth. 
Then  fading  with  unusual  quietness, — 
A  day  as  beautiful  as  e'er  was  given 
To  soothe  regret,  though  deepening  what  it  soothed. 
When  by  the  gliding  Loire  I  passed,  and  cast 
Upon  his  rich  domains,  vineyard  and  tilth, 
Green  meadow-ground,  and  many-coloured  woods. 
Again,  and  yet  again,  a  &rewell  look  ; 
Then  from  ue  quiet  of  that  scene  passed  cm, 
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Bound  to  the  fierce  Metropolis.    From  bis  throne 

The  King  had  follen,  and  that  invading  host — 

Presumptuous  cloud,  on  whose  black  front  was  written 

The  tender  merdes  of  the  dismal  wind 

That  bore  it — on  the  plains  of  Liberty 

Had  burst  innocuous.     Smy  in  bolder  words, 

The; — who  had  come  elate  as  eastern  hunters 

Banded  beneath  the  Great  Mogul,  when  he 

Erewhile  went  forth  from  Agra  or  Lahore, 

Rajahi  and  Omrahs  in  his  train,  intent  ao 

To  drive  their  prey  enclosed  within  a  ring 

Wide  as  a  province,  but,  the  signal  given. 

Before  the  point  of  the  life-threatening  spear 

Narrowing  itself  by  moments — they,  rash  men. 

Had  seen  the  anticipated  quany  turned 

Into  avengers,  from  whose  wrath  they  fled 

In  terror.     Disappointment  and  dismay 

Remained  for  all  whose  fancies  had  run  wild 

With  evil  expectations ;  Gon6dence 

And  perfect  triumph  for  the  better  cause.  30 

The  State,  as  if  to  stamp  the  final  seal 
On  her  security,  and  to  the  world 
Show  what  she  was,  a  high  and  fearless  soul. 
Exulting  in  defiance,  or  heart-stung 
By  sharp  resentment,  or  belike  to  taunt 
With  spiteful  gratitude  the  baffled  League, 
That  had  stirred  up  her  slackening  faculties 
To  a  new  transition,  when  the  King  was  crushed, 
Spared  not  the  empty  throne,  and  in  proud  haste 
Assumed  the  body  and  venerable  name  40 

Of  a  Republic.     Lamentable  crimes, 
'Tis  true,  bad  gone  before  this  hour,  dire  work 
Of  massacre,  in  which  the  senseless  sword 
Was  prayed  to  as  a  judge ;  but  these  were  past. 
Earth  free  from  them  for  ever,  as  was  thought, — 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once ! 
Things  that  could  only  show  themselves  and  die. 

Cheered  with  this  hope,  to  Paris  I  returned. 
And  ranged,  with  ardour  heretofore  unfelt. 
The  spacious  city,  and  in  progress  passed  ga 

The  prison  where  the  unhappy  Monarch  lay. 
Associate  with  his  children  and  his  wife 
In  bondage ;  and  the  palace,  lately  stormed 
With  roar  of  cannon  by  a  furious  host. 
I  crossed  the  square  (an  empty  area  then !) 
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Of  the  Carrousel,  where  bo  late  had  lain 

The  dead,  upon  the  d^ing  heaped,  and  gaied 

On  this  and  other  spots,  as  dotb  a  man 

Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 

Are  memorable,  but  &om  him  locked  up. 

Being  written  in  a  tongue  he  cannot  read, 

So  that  be  questions  the  mute  leave*  with  pain. 

And  half  upbraids  their  silence.     But  that  night 

I  felt  most  deeply  in  what  world  I  was. 

What  ground  I  trod  on,  and  what  air  I  breathed. 

High  was  my  room  and  lonely,  near  the  loof 

Of  a  large  mansion  or  hotel,  a  lodge 

That  would  have  pleased  me  in  more  quiet  times ; 

Nor  was  it  wholly  nithout  pleasure  then. 

With  unextinguished  taper  I  kept  watch, 

Reading  at  intervals;  the  fear  gone  by 

Pressed  on  me  almost  like  a  fear  to  come. 

I  thtmght  of  those  September  massacres, 

IMvided  from  me  by  one  little  month, 

Saw  them  and  touched :  the  rest  was  conjured  up 

From  tragic  fictions  or  true  history, 

Remembrances  and  dim  admonishments. 

Tbe  horse  is  taught  his  manage,  and  no  star 

Of  wildest  course  but  treads  back  his  own  steps ; 

For  the  spent  hurricane  the  air  provides 

As  fierce  a  successor;  the  tide  retreats 

But  to  return  out  of  its  hiding-place 

In  the  great  deep;  all  things  have  second  birth ; 

The  earthquake  is  not  satisfied  at  once ; 

And  in  this  way  I  wrought  upon  myself. 

Until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried. 

To  the  whole  city,  'Sleep  no  more.'     The  trance 

Fled  with  the  voice  to  which  it  had  given  hirth ; 

But  vainly  comments  of  a  calmer  mind 

Promised  soft  peace  and  sweet  forgetfulness. 

The  place,  all  noshed  and  silent  as  it  wa^ 

Appeared  unfit  for  the  repose  of  night. 

Defenceless  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam. 

With  early  morning  towards  the  Palace-walk 
Of  Orleans  eagerly  I  turned ;  as  yet 
The  streets  were  still ;  not  so  those  long  Arcades ; 
There,  'mid  a  peal  of  ill-mstched  sounds  and  cries, 
That  greeted  me  on  entering,  I  could  hear 
Shrill  voices  from  the  hawkers  in  the  throng, 
Bawling,  'Denunciation  of  the  Crimes 
Of  Maximilian  Robespierre ' ;  the  hand. 
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Prompt  u  the  voice,  held  forth  a  printed  apeech, 

Ttie  smme  that  hod  been  recently  pronounced. 

When  Robespierre,  not  l^onmt  for  what  auA 

Some  words  of  indirect  reproof  had  been 

Intended,  rose  in  hardihood,  and  dared 

The  man  who  had  an  ill  surmise  of  him 

To  bring  bis  charge  in  openness;  whereat, 

When  a  dead  pause  ensued,  and  no  one  stirred. 

In  silence  of  all  present,  from  his  seat  tio 

Louvet  walked  single  through  the  avenue, 

And  took  his  station  in  the  Tribune,  saying, 

'  I,  Robespierre,  accuse  thee  1 '     Well  is  known 

The  inglorious  issna  of  that  char^,  and  how 

He,  who  had  launched  the  startling  thunderbolt. 

The  one  bold  man,  whose  voice  the  attack  had  lounded. 

Was  left  without  a  follower  to  discharge 

His  perilous  duty,  and  retire  lamenting 

That  Heaven's  best  aid  ia  wasted  upon  men 

Who  to  tfaemselvea  are  fake. 

But  these  are  things     i>o 
Of  which  I  speak,  only  as  they  were  storm 
Or  sunshine  to  my  individual  mind. 
No  farther.    Let  me  then  relate  that  now— 
In  some  sort  seeing  with  my  proper  eyes 
That  Liberty,  and  Life,  and  Death  wtnild  soon 
To  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land 
Lie  in  the  arhitrement  of  those  who  ruled 
The  capital  City ;  what  was  stru|^led  for. 
And  by  what  combatants  victory  must  be  won; 
The  indecision  on  their  part  whose  aim  130 

Seemed  best,  and  the  straightforward  path  of  those 
Who  in  attack  or  in  defence  were  strong 
Through  their  imjdety — my  inmost  soul 
Was  agitated  ;  yea,  I  could  almost 
Have  prayed  that  throughout  earth  upon  all  men, 
By  patient  exercise  of  reason  made 
Worthy  of  liberty,  aU  spirits  filled 
With  zeal  expanding  in  Truth's  holy  light, 
The  gift  of  tongues  might  fall,  and  power  arrive 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  to  do  140 

For  France,  what  without  help  she  could  not  do, 
A  work  of  honour  ;  think  not  that  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety :  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things 
Far  was  I,  far  as  angels  are  from  guilt. 
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Yet  did  I  grieve,  nor  only  grieved,  but  thongfat 
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Of  spposlUon  and  of  remedfes : 

An  insignificant  stranger  and  obscure. 

And  one,  moreover,  little  graced  with  power 

Of  eloquence  even  in  my  native  speech. 

And  all  unfit  for  tumult  or  intrigue. 

Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  willing  heart 

Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 

Service  however  dangerous.     I  revolved, 

How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  had  still 

Hung  upon  single  persons ;  that  there  was. 

Transcendent  to  all  local  patrimony. 

One  nature,  as  there  is  one  sun  in  heaven ; 

That  objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  thereby 

Do  come  within  the  reach  of  humblest  eyes ; 

That  Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mistrust 

And  want  of  hope  where  evidence  divine 

Proclaims  to  hiro  that  hope  should  be  most  sure  ; 

Nor  did  the  inexperience  of  my  yonth 

Preclude  conviction,  that  a  spirit  strong 

In  hope,  and  trained  to  noble  aspirations, 

A  spirit  thoroughly  faithful  to  itself, 

li  for  Society's  unreasoning  herd 

A  domineering  instinct,  serves  at  once 

For  way  and  guide,  a  fluent  receptacle 

That  gathers  up  each  petty  straggling  rill 

And  vein  of  water,  glad  to  be  rolled  on 

In  safe  obedience ;  that  a  mind,  whose  rest 

Is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  self-restraint. 

In  circumspection  and  simplicity. 

Falls  rarely  in  entire  discomfiture 

Below  its  aim,  or  meets  with,  from  without, 

A  treachery  that  foils  it  or  defeats ; 

And,  lastly,  if  the  means  on  human  will, 

Frail  human  will,  dependent  should  betray 

Him  who  too  boldly  trusted  them,  I  felt 

That  'mid  the  loud  distractions  of  the  world 

A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul. 

Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  wrong, 

Of  life  and  death,  in  majesty  severe 

Enjoining,  as  may  best  promote  the  aims 

Of  truth  and  justice,  either  sacrifice. 

From  whatsoever  region  of  our  cares 

Or  our  infirm  affections  Nature  pleads. 

Earnest  and  blind,  against  the  stem  decree.  ■      . 

On  the  other  side,  I  called  to  mind  those  truths 
That  are  the  commonpUces  of  the  schoola— 
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(A  theme  for  boys,  too  hackneyed  for  their  sires,) 

Yet,  with  a  reveution's  liveliness, 

In  all  their  comprehensive  bearings  known 

And  visible  to  pbilosophers  of  old. 

Men  who,  to  business  of  the  world  untrained, . 

Lived  in  the  shade  ;  and  to  Harmodius  known 

And  his  compeer  AriBtogiton,  known 

To  Brutus — that  tyrannic  power  is  weak,  a 

Hath  neither  gratitude,  nor  faith,  nor  love. 

Nor  the  support  of  good  or  evil  men 

To  trust  in ;  that  the  godhead  which  is  ours 

Can  never  utterly  be  charmed  or  stilled ; 

That  nothing  hath  a  natural  right  to  last 

But  equi^  and  reason ;  that  all  else 

Meets  foes  irreconcilable,  and  at  best 

Lives  only  by  variety  of  disease. 

Well  might  my  wishes  be  intense,  my  thoughts 
Strong  and  perturbed,  not  doubting  at  that  time         a 
But  that  the  virtue  of  one  paramount  mind 
Would  have  abashed  those  impious  crests — have 

quelled 
Outrage  and  bloody  power,  and — in  despite 
Of  what  the  People  long  had  been  and  were 
Through  ignorance  and  false  teaching,  sadder  proof 
Of  immaturity,  and — in  the  teeth 
Of  desperate  opposition  from  without^ 
Have  cleared  a  passage  for  just  government 
And  left  a  solid  birthright  to  the  State, 
Redeemed,  according  to  example  given  a 

By  ancient  lawgivers. 

In  this  frame  of  mind. 
Dragged  by  a  chain  of  harsh  necessity. 
So  seemed  it, — now  I  thankfully  acknowledge. 
Forced  by  the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven, — 
To  England  I  returned,  else  (though  assured 
That  I  both  was  and  must  be  of  small  weight. 
No  better  than  a  landsman  on  the  deck 
Of  a  ship  struggling  with  a  hideous  storm) 
Doubtless,  I  should  have  then  made  common  cause 
With  some  who  perished ;  haply  perished  too,  a 

A  poor  mistaken  and  bewildered  offering, — 
Should  to  the  breast  of  Nature  have  gone  back. 
With  all  my  resoIutioDS,  all  my  hopes, 
A  Poet  only  to  myself,  to  men 
Useless,  and  even,  beloved  Friend  1  a  soul 
To  thee  unknown ! 
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Twice  had  the  trees  let  faU 
Thrir  leaves,  as  often  Winter  had  put  on 
His  hoary  crown,  since  1  had  seen  the  surge 
Beat  against  Albion's  shore,  since  ear  of  mine 
Had  caught  the  accents  of  my  native  speech  24 

Upon  our  native  country's  sacred  ground. 
A  patriot  of  the  world,  now  could  I  glide 
Into  communioD  with  her  sylvan  shades, 
Erewhile  my  tuneful  haunt?     It  pleased  me  more 
To  abide  in  the  great  City,  where  I  found 
The  general  air  still  busy  with  the  stir 
Of  t^t  first  memorable  onset  made 
By  a  strong  levy  of  humanity 
Upon  the  traffickers  in  Negro  blood ; 
Effort  which,  though  defeated,  had  recalled  15 

To  notice  old  forgotten  principles. 
And  through  the  nation  spread  a  novel  heat 
Of  virtuous  feeling.     For  myself,  I  own 
That  this  particular  strife  had  wanted  power 
To  rivet  my  affections ;  nor  did  now 
Its  unsuccessfid  issue  much  escite 

I  My  sorrow ;  for  I  brought  with  me  the  faith 

I  That,  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would  not  long 

iPay  fruitless  worship  to  humanity, 

\  And  this  most  rotten  branch  of  human  shame,  »6 

lObject,  so  seemed  it,  of  superfluous  pains, 
jWould  fall  together  with  its  parent  tree, 
/what,  then,  were  my  emotions,  when  in  arms 
Britain  put  forth  her  freebom  strength  in  league. 
Oh,  pity  and  shame!  with  those  confederate  Powers! 
Not  in  my  single  self  slone  I  found. 
But  in  the  minds  of  all  ingenuous  youth. 
Change  and  subversion  from  that  hour.     No  shock 
Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment;  neither  lapse  a; 

Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time ; 
All  else  was  progress  on  the  selfsame  path 
On  which,  with  a  diversity  of  pace, 
I  had  been  travelling  :  this  a  stride  at  once 
Into  another  region.     As  a  light 
And  pliant  harebell,  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  grey  rock — its  birthplace — so  had  I 
Wantoned,  fast  rooted  on  the  ancient  tower 
Of  my  belovM  (Kiuntry,  wishing  not  ^ 

A  happier  fortune  than  to  wither  there  : 
Now  was  I  from  that  pleasant  station  torn 
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And  tossed  about  in  whirlwind.     I  rejoiced, 

Yea,  afterwards — truth  most  painful  to  record ! — 

Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 

When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were  o'erthrown. 

Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven. 

Brave  hearts  1  to  shameful  flight.     It  was  a  grief, — 

Grief  call  it  not,  'tw»s  anything  but  that, — 

A  conflict  of  sensations  without  name,  090 

Of  which  he  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 

Of  a  village  steeple,  as  I  do,  con  judge. 

When,  in  the  congregation  bending  all 

To  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  ofiered  up. 

Or  pr^es  for  our  country's  victories ; 

And,  'mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance 

I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 

Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent, — shall  I  add. 

Fed  OD  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come  ? 

Oh !  much  have  they  to  account  for,  who  could  tear. 
By  violence,  at  one  decisive  rent,  301 

From  the  best  youth  in  England  their  dear  pride. 
Their  joy,  in  England ;  this,  too,  at  a  time 
In  which  worst  losses  easily  might  wear 
The  best  of  names,  when  patriotic  love 
Did  of  itself  in  modesty  give  way, 
Like  the  Precursor  when  the  Deity 
Is  come  Whose  harbinger  he  was ;  a  time 
In  which  apostasy  from  ancient  faith 
Seemed  but  conversion  to  a  higher  creed;  310 

Withal  a  season  dangerous  and  wild, 
A  time  when  sage  Experience  would  have  snatched 
Flowers  out  of  any  hedge-row  to  compose 
A  chaplet  in  contempt  of  his  grey  locks. 

When  the  proud  fleet  that  bears  the  red-cross  flag 
In  that  unworthy  service  was  prepared 
To  mingle,  I  beheld  the  vesseu  lie, 
A  brood  of  gallant  creatures,  on  the  deep ; 
I  saw  them  in  their  rest,  a  sojourner 
Through  a  whole  month  of  calm  and  glassy  days         300 
In  that  delightful  island  which  protects 
Their  place  of  convocation — there  I  heard. 
Each  evening,  pacing  by  the  still  sea-shore, 
A  monitory  sound  that  never  failed, — 
The  sunset  cannon.     While  the  orb  went  down 
In  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  came 
That  voice,  ill  requiem  !  seldom  heard  by  me 
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Witfaoot  a  spirit  o*ereMt  I7  OmA 

Imaginatioiu,  scnae  of  woes  to  come, 

Samw  tat  hnnun  kind,  and  pain  of  heart.  S3o 

la  France,  the  men,  who,  for  their  desperate  ends. 
Had  ^nckoi  np  mercy  by  the  nwts,  were  glad 
Of  tnia  new  enemy.     Tyrants,  sbtHig  beftve 
In  wicked  pleas,  were  strong  as  demons  now  ; 
And  thns,  on  erery  side  beset  with  foes, 
The  goaded  land  waxed  mad  ;  the  crimes  at  few 
Spread  into  madness  of  the  many ;  blasts 
FVom  hell  came  sanctified  like  airs  from  heaven. 
The  sternness  of  the  jost,  the  faith  of  those 
Who  doubted  not  that  Providence  had  times  540 

Of  vengefal  retribation,  theirs  who  throned 
The  human  Understanding  paramount 
And  made  of  that  their  <^d,  the  hopes  of  men 
Who  were  content  to  barter  short-lived  pangs 
For  a  paradise  of  ages,  the  bliod  rage 
Of  insolent  tempers,  the  tight  vanity 
Of  interroeddlers,  steady  purposes 
Of  the  Buspicioas,  slips  of  the  indiscreet. 
And  all  the  accidents  of  life  were  pressed 
Into  one  service,  bnsy  with  one  woric  35a 

The  Senate  stood  aghast,  her  pmdence  qaenched. 
Her  wisdom  stifled,  and  her  justice  scared. 
Her  frensy  only  active  to  extol 
Past  outr^es,  and  shape  the  way  for  new. 
Which  no  one  dared  to  oppose  or  mitigate. 

Domestic  carnage  now  filled  the  whole  year 
With  fesst-dm ;  old  men  from  the  chimney-no<^, 
The  maiden  from  the  bosom  of  her  love, 
The  mother  from  the  cradle  of  her  babe. 
The  warrior  from  the  field — all  perished,  all —  36c 

Friends,  enemies,  of  all  parties,  ages,  ranks, 
Head  after  bead,  and  never  beads  enough 
For  those  that  bade  them  fall.    They  found  their  joy, 
They  made  it  proudly,  eager  as  a  child, 

Sr  like  desires  of  innocent  little  ones 
ay  with  such  heinous  appetites  be  compared). 
Pleased  in  some  open  field  to  exercise 
A  toy  that  mimics  with  revolving  wings 
Hie  motion  of  a  wind-mill ;  though  the  air 
Do  of  itself  blow  fresh,  and  make  the  vanes  370 

S|dn  in  his  eyesight,  that  contents  him  not, 
But,  with  the  plaything  at  ann's  length,  be  sets 
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Hifl  front  against  the  blast,  and  runt  unain, 
lliat  it  may  whirl  th«  &ster. 

Amid  the  depth 
Of  those  enormities,  even  thinking;  minds 
Forgot,  at  seasons,  whence  they  had  their  being  ; 
Forgot  that  such  a  sound  was  ever  heard 
As  Liberty  upon  earth :  yet  all  beneath 
Her  innocent  authority  was  wrought, 
Nor  could  have  been,  without  her  blessed  name.  380 

The  illustrious  wife  of  Roland,  in  the  hour 
Other  composure,  felt  that  agony. 
And  gave  it  vent  in  her  last  words.     O  Friend .' 
It  was  a  lamentable  time  for  man. 
Whether  a  hope  had  e'er  been  his  or  not : 
A  woful  time  for  them  whose  hopes  survived 
The  shock ;  most  woful  for  those  few  who  still 
Were  flattered,  and  had  trust  in  human  kind ; 
They  had  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  ^ef. 
Meanwhile  the  Invaders  fared  as  they  deserved :        39%. 
The  Herculean  Commonwealth  bad  put  forth  her  amu. 
And  throttled  with  an  infant  godhead's  might 
The  snakes  about  her  cradle ;  that  was  well, 
And  as  it  should  be  ;  yet  no  cure  for  them 
Whose  souls  were  sick  with  pain  of  what  would  be 
Hereafter  brought  in  charge  against  mankind. 
Most  melancholy  at  that  time,  O  Friend  t 
Were  my  day-thoughts, — my  nights  were  miserable ; 
Through  months,  tlirough  years,  long  after  the  last  beat 
Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep  40a 

To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural  giils : 
Such  ghastly  visions  had  I  of  despair 
And  tyranny,  and  implements  of  death  ; 
And  innocent  victims  sinking  under  fear. 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer. 
Each  in  his  separate  cell,  or  penned  in  crawds 
.  For  sacrifice,  and  struggling  with  fond  mirth 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  laid  with  tears.    Tlien  suddenly  the  scene 
(Ranged,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled  me        410 
In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  tribunals, — with  a  voice 
Labouring,  a  brain  confounded,  and  a  sense. 
Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge — my  own  soul. 

When  I  began  Id  youth's  delightful  prime 
To  yield  myself  to  Nature,  when  that  strong 
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And  holy  passion  OTercime  me  first. 

Nor  day  nor  night,  evening  or  mom,  was  free 

From  its  oppression.    But,  O  Power  Supreme !  4«> 

Without  Whose  call  this  world  vonld  cease  to  breathe. 

Who  from  the  Fountain  of  Thy  grace  dost  fill 

The  veins  that  branch  through  eveiy  frame  of  life. 

Making  man  what  be  is,  creature  divine. 

In  single  or  in  social  eminence. 

Above  the  rest  raised  infinite  ascents 

When  reason  that  eoables  him  to  be 

Is  not  sequestered — what  a  change  is  here  I 

How  different  ritual  for  this  after- worship, 

What  countenance  to  promote  this  second  love  !         43° 

The  £rst  wu  service  paid  to  things  which  lie 

Guarded  within  the  bosom  of  Thy  wilL 

Therefore  to  serve  was  high  beatitude ; 

Tumult  was  therefore  gladness,  and  the  fear 

Ennobling,  venerable  ;  sleep  secure. 

And  waking  thoughts  more  rich  than  happiest  dreams. 

But  as  the  ancient  Prophets,  borne  aloft 
In  vision,  yet  constrained  by  natural  laws 
With  them  to  take  a  troubled  human  heart. 
Wanted  not  consolations,  nor  a  creed  440 

Of  reconcilement,  then  when  they  denounced. 
On  towns  and  cities,  wallowing  in  the  abyss 
Of  their  offences,  punishment  to  come ; 
Or  saw,  like  other  men,  with  bodily  eyes, 
Before  them,  in  some  desolated  place. 
The  wrath  consummate  and  the  threat  fulfilled ; 
So,  with  devout  humility  be  it  said, 
So,  did  a  portion  of  that  spirit  fall 
On  me  uplifted  from  the  vantage-ground 
Of  pity  and  sorrow  to  a  state  of  being  450 

That  through  the  time's  exceeding  fieiceness  saw 
Glimpses  of  retribntion,  terrible. 
And  in  the  order  of  sublime  behests : 
But,  even  if  that  were  not,  amid  the  awe 
Of  unintelligible  chastisement. 
Not  only  acqoiescences  of  faith 
Survived,  but  daring  sympathies  with  power. 
Motions  not  treacherous  or  profane,  else  why 
Within  the  folds  of  no  ungentle  breast 
Their  dread  vibration  to  this  hour  prolonged  ?  460 

Wild  blasts  of  music  thus  could  find  their  way 
Into  the  midst  of  turbulent  events  ; 
So  that  worst  tempests  might  be  listened  to. 
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Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart, 

That,  under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  can  bring, 

If  from  the  affliction  aomewhere  do  not  grow 

Honour  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a  laith. 

Ad  elevation,  and  a  sanctity. 

If  new  strength  be  not  given  Dor  old  restored. 

The  blame  is  ours.  Dot  Nature's.     When  a  taunt 

Was  taken  up  by  scoffers  in  their  pride. 

Saying,  '  Behold  the  harvest  that  we  reap 

From  popular  government  and  equality,' 

I  clearly  saw  that  neither  these  nor  aught 

Of  wild  belief  engrafted  on  their  names 

By  &lse  philosophy  had  caused  the  woe. 

But  a  tenific  reservoir  of  guilt 

And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age. 

That  could  do  longer  hold  its  loathsome  charge. 

But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through  the  land. 

And  as  the  desert  hath  green  spots,  the  sea 
Small  islands  scattered  amid  stormy  waves. 
So  thai  disastrous  period  did  not  want 
Bright  sprinklings  of  all  human  excellence. 
To  which  the  silver  wands  of  saints  iD  Heaven 
Might  point  with  rapturous  jt^.    Yet  not  the  less. 
For  those  examples,  in  no  age  surpassed. 
Of  fortitude  and  energy  and  love. 
And  human  nature  faithful  to  herself 
Under  worst  trials,  was  I  driven  to  think 
Of  the  glad  times  when  first  I  traversed  France 
A  youthful  pilgrim ;  above  all  reviewed 
Thiat  eventide,  when  under  windows  bright 
With  happy  faces  and  with  garlands  hung. 
And  through  a  rainbow-arch  tifat  spanned  the 

street. 
Triumphal  pomp  for  liberty  confirmed, 
I  paced,  a  dear  compaDion  at  my  tide. 
The  town  of  Arras,  whence  with  promise  high 
Issued,  on  delegation  to  sustain 
Humanity  and  right,  thai  Robespierre, 
He  who  thereafter,  and  in  how  short  time  ! 
Wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  Atheist  crew. 
When  the  calamity  spread  far  and  wide — 
And  this  same  city,  that  did  then  appear 
To  outrun  the  rest  in  exultation,  groaned 
Under  the  vengeance  of  her  cruel  son. 
As  Lear  reproached  the  winds — I  could  almost 
Have  quarrelled  with  that  blameless  speetacle 
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For  liDgering  yet  ui  image  in  my  mind 

To  mock  me  under  such  a  stnnge  reverse.  j 

O  Friend  !  few  happier  momeats  have  been  mine 
Than  that  which  told  the  downfall  of  this  Tribe 
So  dreaded,  so  abhorred.     The  day  deserves 
A  separate  record.     Over  the  smooth  sands 
Of  Leven's  ample  estuary  lay 
My  journey,  and  beneath  a  genial  sun. 
With  distant  prospect  among  gleams  of  sky 
And  clouds  and  intermingling  mountain-tops, 
In  one  inseparable  glory  clad. 

Creatures  of  one  ethereal  substance  met  5 

In  consistory,  like  a  diadem 
Or  crown  of  burning  seraphs  as  they  sit 
In  the  empyrean.     Underneath  that  pomp 
Celestial,  lay  unseen  the  pastoral  vales 
Among  whose  happy  fields  I  had  grown  up 
From  childhood.     On  the  fulgent  spectacle. 
That  neither  passed  away  nor  changed,  I  gazed 
Enrapt;  but  brightest  things  are  wont  to  draw 
Sad  opposites  out  of  the  inner  heart. 
As  even  their  pensive  influence  drew  from  mine.         ■ 
How  could  it  otherwise  ?  for  not  in  vain 
That  very  morning  had  I  turned  aside 
To  seek  the  ground  where,  'mid  a  throng  of  graves, 
An  honoured  teacher  of  my  youth  was  laid. 
And  on  the  stone  were  graven  by  his  desire 
Lines  from  the  churchyard  elegy  of  Gray. 
This  faithful  guide,  speaking  from  his  death-bed. 
Added  no  farewell  to  his  parting  counsel. 
But  said  to  me,  '  My  head  will  soon  lie  low ' ; 
And  when  I  saw  the  turf  that  covered  him,  i 

After  the  lapse  of  full  eight  years,  those  words, 
With  sound  of  voice  and  countenance  of  the  Man, 
Came  bock  upon  me,  so  that  some  few  tears 
Fell  from  me  in  my  own  despite.     But  now 
I  thought,  still  traversing  that  widespread  plain, 
With  tender  pleasure  of  the  verses  graven 
Upon  his  tombstone,  whispering  to  myself: 
He  loved  the  Poets,  and,  if  now  alive. 
Would  have  loved  me,  as  one  not  destitute 
Of  promise,  nor  belying  the  kind  hope 
That  he  had  formed,  when  I,  at  his  command. 
Began  to  spin,  with  toil,  my  earliest  songs. 

As  I  advanced,  all  that  I  saw  or  felt 
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Was  gentleoess  and  peace.     Upon  *  small 

And  rocky  island  aear,  a  fragment  stood 

(Itself  like  a  sea  rock)  the  low  remains 

(With  shells  encrusted,  dark  with  briny  weeds) 

Of  a  dilapidated  structure,  once 

A  Romish  chapel,  where  the  vested  priest 

Said  matins  at  the  hour  that  suited  those  56 

Who  crossed  the  sands  with  ebb  of  morning  tide. 

Not  far  from  that  still  ruin  all  the  plain 

Lay  spotted  with  a  variegated  crowd 

Of  vehicles  and  travellers,  horse  and  foot, 

Wading  beneath  the  conduct  of  their  guide 

In  loose  procession  through  the  shallow  stream 

Of  inland  waters ;  the  great  sea  meanwhile 

Heaved  at  safe  distance,  far  retired.     I  paused, 

Longing  for  skill  to  paint  a  scene  so  bright 

And  cheerful,  but  the  foremost  of  the  band  57 

As  he  approached,  no  salutation  given 

In  the  familiar  language  of  the  day. 

Cried,  '  Robespierre  is  dead ! ' — nor  was  a  doubt. 

After  strict  question,  left  within  my  mind 

That  he  and  his  supporters  all  were  fallen. 

Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  everlasting  Justice,  by  this  fiat 
Made  manifest.     '  Come  now,  ye  golden  times,' 
Said  I  forth-pouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph :  '  as  the  morning  conies  sf 

From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  ye  : 
Thus  far  our  trust  is  verified ;  behold  ! 
They  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  river  of  Blood,  and  preached  that  nothing  else 
Could  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away; 
Their  madness  stands  declared  and  visible ; 
Elsewhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  earth 
March  firmly  towards  righteousness  and  peace.' — 
Then  schemes  1  framed  more  calmly,  when  and  how 
The  madding  factions  might  be  tranquillised,  5; 

And  how  through  hardships  manifold  and  long 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
Of  exultation,  I  pursued  my  way 
Along  that  very  shore  which  I  bad  skimmed 
In  former  days,  when — spurring  from  the  Vale 
Of  Nightshade,  and  St.  Mary's  mouldering  fane. 
And  ^e  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
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In  wantooneM  of  heart,  a  joyoua  band 
Of  schoolboys  hastening  to  their  distant  home 
Along  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea — 
We  beat  with  tfaandefing  hoo&  the  level  sand, 
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T^  ROM  that  time  forth,  Authority  in  France 

JT^      Put  on  a  milder  face ;  Terror  had  ceased, 

Yet  everything  was  wanting  that  might  give 

Courage  to  them  who  looked  for  good  by  light 

Of  rational  Experience,  for  the  shoots 

And  hopeful  blossoms  of  a  second  spring : 

Yet,  in  me,  confidence  was  unimpaired  ; 

The  Senate's  language,  and  the  public  acta 

And  measures  of  the  Government,  though  both 

Weak,  and  of  heartless  omen,  had  not  power  lo 

To  daunt  me ;  in  the  People  was  my  trust : 

And,  in  the  virtues  which  mine  eyes  had  seeo, 

I  knew  that  wound  external  could  not  take 

Life  from  the  young  Republic ;  that  new  foes 

Would  only  follow,  in  the  path  of  shame, 

Their  brethren,  and  her  triumphs  be  in  the  end 

Great,  universal,  irresistible. 

This  intuition  led  me  to  confound 

One  victory  with  another,  higher  far, — 

Triumphs  of  unambitious  peace  at  home,  as 

And  noiseless  fortitude.     Beholding  still 

Resistance  strong  as  heretofore,  I  thought 

That  what  was  in  degree  the  same  was  Ukewise 

The  same  in  quality, — that,  as  the  worse 

Of  the  two  spirits  then  at  strife  remained 

Untired,  the  better,  surely,  would  preserve 

The  heart  that  first  had  roused  him.      Youth  maintains, 

In  all  conditions  of  society. 

Communion  more  direct  and  intimate 

With  Nature, — hence,  ofttimes,  with  reason  too —       30 

Than  age  or  manhood,  even.     To  Nature,  then. 

Power  bad  reverted :  habit,  custom,  law. 

Had  left  an  interregnum's  open  space 

For  her  to  move  about  in,  uncontrolled. 
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Hence  could  I  see  how  Babel-like  their  task. 

Who,  by  the  recent  deluge  stupefied, 

With  their  whole  souls  went  culling  from  the  day 

Its  petty  promises,  to  build  a  tower 

For  their  own  safety ;  laughed  with  my  compeers 

At  gravest  heads,  by  enmity  to  France  4c 

Distempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  blast 

Forced  from  the  street-disturbing  newsman's  horn. 

For  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 

Of  utter  ruin.     How  might  we  believe 

That  wisdom  could,  in  any  shape,  come  near 

Men  cUnging  to  delusions  so  insane  ? 

And  thus,  experience  proving  that  no  few 

Of  our  opinions  had  been  just,  we  took 

Like  credit  to  ourselves  where  less  was  due. 

And  thought  that  other  notions  were  as  sound,  51 

Yea,  could  not  but  be  right,  because  we  saw 

That  foolish  men  opposed  them. 

To  a  strain 
More  animated  I  might  here  give  way. 
And  tell,  since  juvenile  errors  are  my  theme. 
What  in  those  days  through  Britain  was  performed 
To  turn  all  judgments  out  of  their  right  course ; 
But  this  is  passion  over-near  ourBclves, 
Reality  too  close  and  too  intense. 
And  intermixed  with  something,  in  my  mind, 
Of  scorn  and  condemnation  personal,  6 

That  would  pro&ne  the  sanctity  of  verse. 
Our  Shepherds,  this  say  merely,  at  that  time 
Acted,  or  seemed  at  least  to  act,  like  men 
Thirsting  to  moke  the  guardian  crook  of  law 
A  tool  of  mnrdcr ;  they  who  rtded  the  State,— 
Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  their  eyes 
That  he,  who  would  sow  death,  reaps  death,  or  worse. 
And  can  reap  nothing  better,— child-like  longed 
To  imitate,  not  wise  enough  to  avoid ; 
Or  left  (by  mere  timidity  betrayed)  7 

The  plain  straight  road,  for  one  no  better  chosen 
Than  if  their  wish  had  been  to  undermine 
Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  Liberty. 

But  from  these  bitter  truths  I  must  return 
To  my  own  history.     It  hath  been  told 
That  I  was  led  to  take  an  eager  part 
In  aigumcnts  of  civil  polity, 
Abruptly,  and  indeed  before  my  time  : 
I  had  approached,  like  other  youths,  the  shield 
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Of  hniDui  luture  trmn  the  golden  lide. 

And  would  have  fought,  evea  to  the  death,  to  attest 

The  quality  of  the  metal  which  I  saw. 

What  there  is  best  in  Id  dividual  man. 

Of  wise  in  passion,  and  sublime  in  power. 

Benevolent  in  small  societies. 

And  great  in  large  ones,  I  had  oft  revolved. 

Felt  deeply,  but  not  thoroughly  understood 

By  reason :  nay,  far  from  it ;  they  were  yet, 

As  cause  was  given  me  afterwards  to  learn. 

Not  proof  agftinst  the  injuries  of  the  day; 

Lodged  only  at  the  sanctnar/s  door. 

Not  safe  within  its  bosom.     Thus  prepared. 

And  with  such  general  insight  into  evil. 

And  of  the  bounds  which  sever  it  from  good, 

As  books  and  common  intercourse  with  life 

Must  needs  have  given — to  the  inexperienced  mind. 

When  the  world  travels  in  a  beaten  road. 

Guide  faithful  as  is  needed — 1  began 

To  meditate  with  ardour  on  the  rule 

And  management  of  nations ;  what  it  is  t 

And  ought  to  be ;  and  strove  to  leam  how  far 

Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  poverty. 

Their  happiness  or  misery,  depends 

Upon  their  laws,  and  fashion  of  the  State. 

O  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  I 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  us  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  yoimg  was  very  Heaven  !    O  times. 
In  which  the  meagre,  state,  forbidding  ways  i 

Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance ! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
Aprime  enchantress — to  assist  the  woric. 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name  ! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  Earth, 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 
(Aa  at  some  moments  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself)  i 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?     The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 
Tb^  who  hod  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams. 
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The  plaj-feltows  of  fiJicy,  who  bad  made 

All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 

Tbeir  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 

Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense, 

And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 

As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 

To  wield  it; — they,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 

Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 

Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more  mild. 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves ; — 

Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  loity 

Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desire. 

And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  tbey  could  wish, — 

Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 

Not  in  Utopia, — subterranean  fields, — 

Or  some  secreted  Island,  Heaven  knows  where ! 

But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 

Of  all  of  OS, — the  place  where,  in  the  end. 

We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all  I 

Why  should  I  not  confess  that  Earth  was  then 
To  me,  what  an  {nberitance,  new-fallen. 
Seems,  when  the  first  time  visited,  to  one 
Who  thither  comes  to  find  in  it  his  home  i 
He  walks  about  and  looks  upon  the  spot 
With  cordial  transport,  moulds  it  and  remoulds. 
And  is  half  pleased  with  things  that  are  amiss, 
'Twill  be  such  joy  to  see  them  disappear. 

An  active  partisan,  I  thus  convoked 
From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 
To  suit  my  ends;  I  moved  among  mankind 
With  genial  feelings  still  predominant ; 
When  erring,  erring  on  the  better  part. 
And  in  the  kinder  spirit;  placable, 
Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men 
See  as  they  have  been  taught— Antiquity 
Gives  rights  to  error ;  and  aware,  no  less. 
That  tlutiwlng  off  oppression  must  be  work 
As  well  of  License  as  of  Liberty ; 
And  above  all— for  this  was  more  than  ail- 
Not  caring  if  the  wind  did  now  and  then 
Blow  keen  upon  an  eminence  that  gave 
Prospect  BO  large  into  futurity ; 
In  brief,  a  child  of  Nature,  as  at  first, 
Diffusing  only  those  affections  wider 
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That  ffom  the  cradle  had  grown  up  with  me,  170 

And  lowng,  in  no  other  way  than  light 

Is  lost  in  ught,  the  weak  in  the  more  strong. 

In  the  main  outline,  such  it  might  be  said 
Was  my  condition,  till  with  open  war 
Britain  opposed  the  liberties  of  France. 
This  threw  me  first  out  of  the  pale  of  love ; 
Soured  and  corrupted,  upwards  to  the  source. 
My  sentiments ;  was  not,  as  hitherto, 
A  swallowing  np  of  lesser  things  in  great. 
But  change  of  them  into  their  contraries;  180 

And  thus  a  way  was  opened  for  mistakes 
And  false  conclusions,  in  degree  as  gross. 
In  kind  more  dangerous.    What  had  been  a  pride, 
Was  now  a  shame ;  my  likings  and  ray  loves 
Ran  in  new  channels,  leaving  old  ones  dry ; 
And  hence  a  blow  that,  in  maturer  age,  ,' 

Would  but  have  touched  the  judgment,  struck  more  deep 
Into  sensations  near  the  heart :  meantime. 
As  from  the  first,  wild  theories  were  afloat, 
To  whose  pretensions,  sedulously  urged,  190 

I  had  but  lent  a  careless  ear,  assured 
That  time  was  ready  to  set  all  things  right. 
And  that  the  multitude,  so  long  oppressed, 
Would  be  oppressed  no  more. 

But  when  events 
Brought  less  encouragement,  and  unto  these 
The  immediate  proof  of  principles  no  more 
Could  be  entrusted,  while  the  events  themselves 
Worn  out  in  greatness,  stripped  of  novelty. 
Less  occupied  the  mind,  and  sentiments 
Could  through  my  understanding's  natural  growth     bdo 
No  longer  keep  their  ground,  by  faith  maintained 
Of  inward  consciousness,  and  hope  that  laid 
Her  hand  upon  her  object — evidence 
Safer,  of  universal  application,  such 
As  could  not  be  impeaehed,  was  sought  elsewhere. 

But  now,  become  oppressors  in  their  turn. 
Frenchmen  bad  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for :  up  mounted  now, 
Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven,  sio 

The  scale  of  liberty.     I  read  her  doom. 
With  anger  vexed,  with  disappointment  sore. 
But  not  diinu^ed,  nor  taking  to  the  shame 
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Of  a  fklse  prophet    While  reseotment  rose 

Striving  to  hide,  what  noaght  could  heal,  tne  wotmds 

Of  mortified  presumption,  I  adhered  | 

More  firmly  to  old  tenets,  and,  to  prove 

Their  temper,  strained  them  more ;  and  tbus,  in  heat 

Of  contest,  did  opinions  eveij  day 

Grow  into  coasequence,  till  round  my  mind  aao 

They  clung,  as  if  they  were  its  life,  nay  more, 

The  very  being  of  the  immortal  soul. 

This  was  the  time,  when,  all  things  tending  het 
To  depravation,  speculative  schemes — 
That  promised  to  abstract  the  hopes  of  Man 
Out  of  his  feelings,  to  be  fixed  thenceforth 
For  ever  in  a  purer  element — 
Found  ready  welcome.    Tempting  region  that 
For  Zeal  to  enter  and  refresh  nerMlf, 
Where  passions  had  the  privilege  to  work,  ays 

And  never  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  namei. 
But,  speaking  more  in  charity,  the  dream 
Flattered  the  young,  pleased  with  extremes,  nor  least 
With  that  which  makes  our  Reason's  naked  self 
The  object  of  its  fervour.     What  delight ! 
How  glorious !  in  self-knowledge  and  self-rul^ 
To  look  through  all  the  frailties  of  the  world, 
And,  with  a  resolute  mastery  shaking  off 
Infirmities  of  nature,  time,  and  place. 
Build  social  apon  personal  Liberty,  »ta 

Which,  to  the  blind  restraints  of  general  laws 
Superior,  magisterially  adopts 
One  guide,  the  Hght  of  circumstances,  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  intellect 
Thus  expectation  rose  again;  thus  hope, 
From  her  first  ground  expelled,  grew  proud  once 

more. 
Oft,  as  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  human  kind, 
I  scorned  indifference ;  but,  inflamed  with  thirst 
Of  a  secure  intelligence,  and  sick 

Of  other  longing,  I  pursued  what  seemed  95a 

A  more  exahed  nature ;  wished  that  Man 
Should  start  out  of  his  earthy,  worm-tike  state. 
And  spread  abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty, 
Lord  of  himself,  in  undbturbed  delight — 
A  noble  aspiration!  yet  I  feel 
(Sustained  by  worthier  as  by  wiser  thoughts) 
The  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
To  feel  it ; — but  return  we  to  oar  course. 
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Enough,  'tis  true — coald  such  a  plea  exciise 
Thote  aberrations — had  the  clamorous  friends  a6t 

Of  ancient  Institutions  said  and  done 
To  bring  disgrace  upon  their  very  names ; 
Disgrace  of  which,  cnstom  and  written  law 
Ana  sundry  moral  sentiments,  as  props 
Or  emanations  of  those  institutes. 
Too  justly  bore  a  part     A  veil  had  been 
Uplifted;  why  deceive  ourselves  ?  in  sooth, 
'Twas  even  so ;  and  sorrow  for  the  man 
Who  either  had  not  eyes  wherewith  to  see. 
Or,  seeing,  had  forgotten  !     A  strong  shock  aji 

Was  given  to  old  opinions ;  all  men's  minds 
Had  felt  its  power,  and  mine  was  both  let  loose. 
Let  loose  and  goaded.     After  what  hath  been 
Already  said  of  patriotic  love. 
Suffice  it  here  to  add,  that,  somewhat  stem 
In  temperament,  withal  a  happy  man. 
And  therefore  bold  to  look  on  painfnl  things. 
Free  likewise  of  the  world,  and  thence  more  bold, 
1  summoned  my  best  skill,  and  toiled,  intent 
To  anatomise  the  frame  of  social  life ;  aBi 

Yea,  the  whole  body  of  society 
Searched  to  its  heart    Share  with  me.  Friend !  the 

wish 
That  some  dramatic  tale,  endued  with  shapes 
Livelier,  and  flinging  out  less  guarded  words 
Than  suit  the  work  we  fashion,  might  set  forth 
What  then  I  learned,  or  think  I  learned,  of  truth, 
]^^d  the  errors  into  which  I  fell,  betrayed 
By  present  objects,  and  by  reasonings  false 
From  their  beginnings,  inasmuch  as  drawn 
Out  of  a  heart  that  had  been  turned  aside  agi 

From  Nature's  way  by  outward  accidents. 
And  which  was  thus  confounded,  more  and  more 
Misguided,  and  misguiding.'^  So  I  fared. 
Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  maxims,  creeds. 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar ;  calling  the  mind. 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honours ;  now  believing, 
Now  disbelieving;  endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong,  the 

ground 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence  30c 

The  sanction ;  till,  demanding  formal  proof, 
And  seeking  it  in  everything,  I  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine. 
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Sick,  vearied  out  with  contntrieties. 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease, 
This  the  soul's  last  and  lowest  ebb ;  I  drooped. 
Deeming  our  bless^  reason  of  least  use 
Where  wanted  most :  '  The  lordly  attribute* 
Of  will  and  choice,'  I  bitterly  exclaimed,  31a 

'What  are  they  but  a  mockery  of  a  Being 
Who  bath  in  no  concerns  of  bis  a  test 
Of  good  and  evil ;  knows  not  what  to  fear 
Or  hope  for,  what  to  covet  or  to  shun ; 
And  who,  if  those  could  be  discerned,  would  yet 
Be  little  profited,  would  see,  and«sk 
Where  is  the  obligation  to  enforce  ? 
And,  to  acknowledged  law  rebellious,  still. 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  amiss ; 
The  dupe  of  folly,  or  the  slave  of  crime.'  390 

Depressed,  bewildered  thus,  I  did  not  walk 
With  scofiers,  seeking  light  and  gay  revenge 
From  indiscriminate  laughter,  nor  sate  down 
In  reconcilement  with  an  utter  waste 
Of  intellect;  such  sloth  1  could  not  brook, 
(Too  well  I  loved,  in  that  my  spring  of  life. 
Pains-taking  thoughts,  and  truth,  their  dear  reward,) 
But  turned  to  abstract  science,  and  there  sought 
Work  for  the  reasoning  faculty  enthroned 
Where  the  disturbances  of  space  and  time —  330 

Whether  in  matters  various,  properties 
Inherent,  or  from  human  will  and  power 
Derived — find  no  admission.     Then  it  was — 
Thanks  to  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good ,' — 
That  the  beloved  Sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  speaking  in  a  voice 
Of  sudden  admonition — like  a  brook 
That  did  but  crass  a  lonely  road,  and  now 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  caught  at  every  turn. 
Companion  never  lost  through  many  a  league —  340 

Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  true  self;  for,  though  bedimmed  and  changed 
Much,  as  it  seemed,  T  was  no  further  changed 
Than  as  a  clouded  and  &  waning  moon  ; 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return ; 
She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name. 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth  ; 
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And,  lastly,  a>  boresfter  will  be  ahown. 

If  willing  audience  Eail  not.  Nature's  self,  35a 

By  all  varieties  of  human  love 

Assisted,  led  me  back  through  opening  day 

To  those  sweet  counsels  between  bead  and  heart 

Whence  grew  tfaat  genuine  knowledge,  fraught  with 

peace, 
Whidi,  through  the  later  sinkings  of  this  cause. 
Hath  still  upheld  me,  and  upholds  me  now 
In  the  catastrophe  (for  so  they  dream. 
And  nothing  less),  when,  finally  to  close 
And  seal  up  all  the  gains  of  France,  a  Pc^ 
Is  summoned  in,  to  crown  an  Emperor —  360 

This  last  opprobrimn,  when  we  see  a  people. 
That  once  looked  up  in  faith,  as  if  to  Heaien 
For  manna,  take  a  lesson  from  the  dog 
Returning  to  his  vomit;  when  the  sun 
That  rose  in  splendour,  was  alive,  and  moved 
In  eiultation  with  a  living  pomp 
Of  clouds— hie  glory's  natural  retinuer— 
Hath  dropped  idl  functions  by  the  gods  bestowed. 
And,  turned  into  a  gew-gaw,  a  machine. 
Sets  like  an  Opera  phantom. 

Thus,  O  Friend !         370 
Through  times  of  honour  and  through  times  of  shame 
Descending,  have  1  faithfully  retraced 
Tlie  perturbations  of  a  youthful  mind 
Under  a  long-lived  storm  of  great  events — 
A  story  destined  for  thy  ear,  who  now. 
Among  the  fallen  of  nations,  dost  abide 
Where  Etna,  over  hill  and  valley,  casts 
Hia  shadow  stretching  towards  Syracuse, 
The  city  of  Timoleon  !     Righteous  Heaven ! 
How  are  the  mighty  prostrated  !     They  first,  3S0 

They  first  of  all  that  breathe  should  have  awaked 
When  the  great  voice  was  heard  from  out  the  tombs 
Of  ancient  heroes.     If  I  suffered  grief 
For  ill-requited  France,  by  many  deemed 
A  trifler  only  in  her  proudest  day ; 
Have  been  distressed  to  think  of  what  she  once 
Promised,  now  is ;  a  far  more  sober  cause 
Thine  eyes  must  see  of  sorrow  in  a  land. 
To  the  reanimating  inflnence  lost 

Of  memory,  to  virtue  lost  and  hope,  390 

Though  with  the  wreck  of  loftier  years  bestrewn. 

Bnt  indignation  works  where  hope  is  not, 
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And  thou,  O  Friend  !  wilt  be  refreshed.     There  is 
One  great  society  alone  oD  earth : 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  Dead. 

Thine  be  snch  convene  strong  and  sanative, 
A  ladder  for  thy  spirit  to  reascend 
To  health  and  joy  and  pure  contentedness ; 
To  me  the  grief  confined,  that  thou  art  gone 
From  this  last  spot  of  earth,  where  Freedom  now        400 
Stands  single  in  her  only  sanctuary  ; 
A  lonely  wanderer  art  gone,  by  pain 
Compelled  and  sickness,  at  this  latter  day. 
This  sorrowful  reverse  for  all  mankind. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel : 
The  sympathies  erewhile  in  part  discharged. 
Gather  afresh,  and  wilt  have  vent  again  : 
My  own  delights  do  scarcely  seem  to  me 
My  own  delights  ;  the  lordly  Alps  themselves. 
Those  rosy  peaks,  from  which  the  Morning  looks         410 
Abroad  on  many  nations,  are  no  raore 
For  me  that  image  of  pure  gladsomeness 
Which  they  were  wont  to  be.    Through  kindred  scenes. 
For  purpose,  at  a  time,  how  different  1 
Thou  tak'it  thy  way,  carrying  the  heart  and  soul 
That  Nature  gives  to  Poets,  now  by  thought 
Matured,  and  in  the  summer  of  their  strength. 
Oh  !  wrap  him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant  woods, 
On  Etna's  side ;  and  thou,  O  floweiy  field 
Of  Enna !  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine,  4*0 

From  the  first  playtime  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight. 
When  from  afar  invoked  by  anxious  love  f 

Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds  reared. 
Ere  yet  familiar  with  the  classic  page, 
I  leamt  to  dream  of  Sicily ;  and  lo. 
The  gloom,  that,  but  a  moment  past,  was  deepened 
At  thy  command,  at  her  command  gives  way  ; 
A  pleasant  promise,  wafled  from  her  shores. 
Comes  o'er  my  heart :  in  fancy  I  behold  430 

Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  vales; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  give  utterance  to  a  name 
Of  note  belonging  to  that  honoured  isle, 
Philosopher  or  Bard,  Empedocles, 
Or  Archimedes,  pure  abstracted  soul  t 
That  doth  not  yield  a  solace  to  my  grief : 
And,  O  Theocritus,  so  far  have  some 
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Prevail^  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth, 
By  their  endowments,  good  or  great,  that  they 
Have  had,  as  thou  reportest,  miracles  mo 

Wrought  for  them  in  old  time  :  yea,  not  unmoved, 
.When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
I  hear  thee  tell  how  bees  with  honey  fed 
Divine  Comates,  by  his  impious  lord 
Within  a  chest  imprisoned;  how  they  came 
Laden  from  blooming  grove  or  flowery  field. 
And  fed  him  there,  aUve,  month  after  month. 
Because  the  goatherd,  blessed  man  I  had  lips 
Wet  with  the  Muses'  nectar. 

Thus  I  soothe 
The  pensive  moments  by  this  calm  fireside,  450 

And  find  a  thousand  bounteous  images 
To  cheer  the  thoughts  of  those  I  love,  and  mine. 
Our  prayers  have  been  accepted ;  thou  wilt  stand 
On  Etna's  summit,  above  earth  and  sea. 
Triumphant,  winning  from  the  invaded  heavens 
Thoughts  without  bound,  magnificent  designs. 
Worthy  of  poets  who  attuned  their  harps 
Id  wood  or  echoing  cave,  for  discipline 
Of  heroes ;  or,  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
'Uid  temples,  served  by  sapient  priests,  and  choirs     4^ 
Of  vii^pns  crowned  with  roses.    Not  in  vain 
Those  temples,  where  they  in  their  ruins  yet 
Survive  for  inspiration,  shall  attract 
Thy  solitary  steps  :  and  on  the  brink 
Thou  wilt  recline  of  pastoral  Arethuse ; 
Or,  if  that  fountain  be  in  truth  no  more. 
Then,  near  some  other  spring — which  by  the  name 
Thou  gratulatest,  willingly  deceived — 
I  see  thee  linger  a  glad  votary. 
And  aot  a  captive  pining  for  his  home.  470 
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IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW  IMPAIRED 
AND  RESTORED 

LONG  time  have  human  ignorance  and  guilt 
^    Detained  us,  on  what  spectacles  of  woe 
npelled  to  look,  and  in  wand  ly  oppressed 
With  sorrow,  disappointment,  vexing  thoughts, 
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ConfuBion  of  the  judgment,  seal  deoajed. 

And,  Ustly,  titter  loss  of  hope  itself 

And  things  to  hope  for !    Not  with  these  began 

Our  song,  and  not  with  these  our  song  must  end. — 

Ye  motions  of  delight,  that  haunt  the  sides 

Of  the  green  bills ;  ye  breeiea  and  soft  airs. 

Whose  subtle  intercourse  with  breathing  flowers, 

Feelingly  watched,  might  teach  Man's  haughty  race 

How  without  injury  to  take,  to  gi»e 

Without  <f  ence  ;  ye  who,  as  if  to  show 

The  wondrous  influence  of  power  gently  used, 

Bend  the  complying  heads  of  lordly  pines. 

And,  with  a  touch,  shift  the  stupendous  clouds 

Through  the  whole  compasa  of  the  sky ;  ye  brooks. 

Muttering  along  the  stones,  a  busy  noise 

By  day,  a  quiet  sound  in  silent  ni^t ; 

Ye  waves,  that  out  of  the  great  deep  steal  forth 

Id  a  calm  hour  to  kiss  the  pebbly  shore. 

Not  mute,  and  then  retire,  fearing  no  storm ; 

And  you,  ye  groves,  whose  ministty  it  is 

To  interpose  the  covert  of  your  shades. 

Even  as  a  sleep,  between  the  heart  of  man 

And  outward  troubles,  between  man  him^elf^ 

Not  seldom,  and  his  own  uneasy  heart ; 

Oh  !  that  I  bad  a  music  and  a  voice 

Harmonious  as  your  own,  that  I  might  tell 

What  ye  have  done  for  me.     The  morning  shines, 

Nor  heedeth  Han's  perverseness ;  Spring  returns, — 

I  saw  the  Spring  return,  and  could  rejoice. 

In  common  with  the  children  of  her  love. 

Piping  on  boughs,  or  sporting  on  fresh  fields. 

Or  boldly  seeking  pleasure  nearer  heaven 

On  wings  that  navigate  cerulean  skies. 

So  neither  were  complacency,  nor  peace. 

Nor  tender  yearnings,  wanting  for  my  good 

Through  these  distracted  times;  in  Nature  still 

Glorying,  I  found  a  counterpoise  in  her. 

Which,  when  the  spirit  of  evil  reached  its  height. 

Maintained  for  me  a  secret  happiness. 

This  narrative,  my  Friend !  hath  chiefly  told 
Of  intellectual  power,  fostering  love. 
Dispensing  truth,  and,  over  men  and  things. 
Where  reason  yet  might  hesitate,  diffusing 
Prophetic  sympathies  of  genial  faith: 
So  was  I  favoured — such  my  happy  lot — 
Until  that  natural  graciousness  of  mind  < 
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Gave  wky  to  overpreuure  ftom  the  times 

Aod  their  disutrous  isniea.     What  availed. 

When  spells  forbade  the  voyager  to  land, 

That  ftagrtait  notice  of  a  pleasant  shore 

Wafted,  at  intervals,  from  many  a  bower 

Of  blissful  gratitude  and  fearlets  love  f 

Dare  I  avow  that  wish  was  mine  to  see. 

And  hope  that  future  times  would  surely  see, 

The  man  to  come,  parted,  as  by  a  gulph, 

From  him  who  had  been ;  that  I  could  no  more 

Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  one 

With  the  great  family  that  still  aurvtves 

To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past. 

Sage,  warrior,  patriot,  hero ;  for  it  seemed 

That  their  best  virtnes  were  not  free  from  taint 

Of  something  false  and  weak,  that  could  not  stand 

The  open  eye  of  Reason.    Then  I  said, 

'  Go  to  the  Poets,  they  will  speak  to  thee 

More  perfectly  of  purer  creatures ; — yet 

If  reason  be  nobility  in  man. 

Can  aught  be  mora  ignoble  than  the  man 

Whom  they  dehght  in,  blinded  as  he  is 

By  prejudice,  the  miserable  slave 

Of  low  ambition  or  distempered  love  i ' 

In  saeh  strange  passion,  if  I  may  once  more 
Review  the  past,  I  warred  against  myself — 
A  bigot  to  a  new  idolatry — 

Like  a  cowled  monk  who  hath  forsworn  the  world, 
Zealously  laboured  to  cut  off  my  heart 
From  all  the  sources  of  her  former  strengtb ; 
And  as,  by  simple  waving  of  a  wand, 
The  wizard  instantaneously  dissolves 
Palace  or  grove,  even  so  could  I  unsoul 
As  readily  by  syllogistic  wtnds 
Those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  made. 
And  shall  continue  evermore  to  make, 
Of  the  whole  human  race  one  brotherhood. 

What  wonder,  then,  if,  to  a  mind  so  far 
Perverted,  even  the  visible  Universe 
Fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiritual,  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,  as  I  had  scanned  the  moral  world  T 

O  Soul  of  Nature !  excellent  and  fair ! 
That  didst  rejoice  with  me,  with  whom  I,  too, 
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Rejoiced  through  early  youth,  before  the  windg 

And  roatiug  Wftters,  and  in  lights  and  shades 

That  marched  and  conntennuchcd  about  the  hills 

In  glorious  apparition,  Powers  on  whom 

1  daUy  waited,  now  all  eye  and  now 

All  ear;  but  never  long  without  the  heart  lo 

Employed,  and  man's  unfolding  intellect : 

0  Soul  of  Nature  !  that,  by  laws  divine 
Sustained  and  governed,  still  dost  overflow 
With  an  impassioned  life,  what  feeble  ones 
Walk  on  this  earth !  how  feeble  have  I  been 

When  thou  wert  in  thy  strength !     Nor  this  through 

(troke 
Of  human  suffering,  such  as  justifies 
RemissneBB  and  inaptitude  of  mind. 
But  through  presumption ;  even  in  pleasure  pleased 
Unworthily,  disliking  here,  and  there  ii< 

Liking ;  by  rules  of  mimic  art  transferred 
To  things  above  all  art ;  but  more, — for  this, 
Although  a  strong  infection  of  the  age. 
Was  never  much  my  habit — giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  with  scene, 
Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things, 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion ;  to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power. 
The  affections  and  the  spirit  of  the  place,  la 

Insensible.     Nor  only  did  the  love 
Of  sitting  thus  in  judgment  interrupt 
My  deeper  feeling^  but  another  cause. 
More  subtle  and  less  easily  explained. 
That  almost  seems  inherent  in  the  creature, 
A  twofold  frame  of  body  and  of  mind. 

1  speak  in  recollection  of  a  time 

When  the  bodily  eye,  in  every  stage  of  life 

The  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained 

Such  strength  in  di«  as  often  held  my  mind  13 

In  absolute  dominion.     Gladly  here. 

Entering  upon  abstruser  argument. 

Could  I  endeavour  to  unfold  the  means  ".'-^ 

Which  Nature  studiously  employs  to  thwart 

This  tyranny,  summons  all  the  senses  each 

To  counteract  the  other,  and  tbemBelves, 

And  makes  them  all,  and  the  objects  with  which  all 

Are  conversant,  subservient  in  their  turn 

To  the  great  ends  of  Liberty  and  Power. 

Bat  leave  we  this :  enough  that  my  delights  14 
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(Such  aa  thej'  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 

Vivid  the  transport,  vivid  though  not  profound ; 

I  roamed  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock, 

Still  craving  combinations  of  new  forms. 

New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  sight. 

Proud  of  her  own  endowments,  and  rejoiced 

To  lay  the  inner  faculties  asleep. 

Amid  the  turns  and  countertums,  the  strife 

And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being, 

As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 

Seems  hard  to  shun.     And  yet  I  knew  a  maid, 

A  young  enthusiast,  who  escaped  these  bonds; 

Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 

Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste, 

Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 

Perplex  her  mind  ;  but,  wise  as  women  are 

When  genial  circumstance  bath  favoured  them. 

She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved  no  more ; 

Whate'er  the  scene  presented  to  her  view 

That  was  the  best,  to  that  she  was  attuned 

By  her  benign  simphcity  of  life, 

And  through  a  perfect  happiness  of  soul, 

Whose  variegated  feelings  were  in  this 

Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  delight. 

Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green  field, 

Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved ; 

metbought 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed. 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent  hills, 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have  had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.     God  delights 
Iq  such  a  being ;  for,  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

Even  like  this  maid,  before  I  was  called  forth 
From  the  retirement  of  my  native  hills, 
I  loved  whate'er  I  saw :  nor  lightly  loved. 
But  most  intensely  ;  never  dreamt  of  aught 
More  grand,  more  fiiir,  more  exquisitely  framed 
Than  those  few  nooks  to  which  my  happy  feet 
Were  limited.     I  had  not  at  that  time 
Lived  long  enough,  nor  in  the  least  survived 
The  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world, 
As  it  appears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 
Worshipping  then  among  the  depth  of  things. 
As  jActy  ordained ;  could  1  submit 
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To  measured  Kdmiration,  or  to  aught 
That  should  preclude  humility  and  lore  ? 
I  felt,  observed,  and  pondered ;  did  not  judge, 
Yea,  never  thought  of  judging  ;  with  the  gift 
Of  all  this  glory  filled  and  satisfied.  190 

And  afterwards,  when  through  the  gorgeous  Alps 
Roaming,  1  carried  with  me  the  same  heart : 
In  truth,  the  degradation — howsoe'er 
Induced,  effect,  in  whatsoe'er  degree. 
Of  custom  that  prepares  a  partial  scale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great; 
Or  any  other  cause  that  hath  been  named ; 
Or  lastly,  aggravated  by  the  times 
And  their  impassioned  sounds,  which  well  might  make 
The  milder  minstrelsies  of  rural  scenes  aoo 

Inaudible — was  transient;  I  had  known 
Too  forcibly,  too  early  in  my  life, 
Visitings  of  Imaginative  power 
For  this  to  last  r  I  shook  the  habit  off 
.Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 
Id  Nature's  presence  stood,  as  now  I  staod, 
A  sensitive  being,  a  creative  soul. 

There  are  in  oar  existence  spots  of  time. 
That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain 
A  renovating  virtue,  whence — depressed  ato 

By  false  opinion  and  contentious  thought. 
Or  aught  of  heavier  or  more  deadly  weight, 
In  trivial  occupations,  and  the  round 
Of  ordinary  intercourse — our  minds 
Are  nourished  and  invisibly  repaired  ; 
A  virtue,  by  which  pleasure  is  enhanced^ 
That  penetrates,  enables  us  to  mount, 
When  high,  more  high,  and  lifts  us  up  when  &Uan. 
This  efficacious  spirit  chieBy  lurks 

Among  those  passages  of  life  that  give  aaa 

Profoundest  knowledge  to  what  point,  and  how. 
The  mind  is  lord  and  master — outward  sense 
The  obedient  servant  of  her  will.     Such  moments 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  taking  their  date 
From  our  first  rhilrlhnnfl      I  rawVmhcT'n'Hl; 
That  once,  while  yet  my  inexperienced  hand 
Could  scarcely  hold  a  bridle,  with  proud  hopes 
I  mounted,  and  we  journeyed  towards  the  bills : 
An  ancient  servant  of  my  father's  house 
Was  with  me,  my  encourager  and  guide : 
We  had  not  travelled  long,  ere  m 
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Disjoined  me  from  ray  comrade ;  and,  through  fear 

Dismounting,  down  the  rough  and  stony  moor 

I  led  my  horse,  and,  stumbling  on,  at  length 

Came  to  a  bottom,  where  in  former  times 

A  murderer  had  been  hung  in  iron  chains. 

The  gibbet-mast  had  mouldered  down,  the  bones 

And  iron  case  were  gone ;  but  on  the  tuif. 

Hard  by,  soon  after  that  fell  deed  was  wrought. 

Some  unknown  hand  had  carved  the  murderer'a  name. 

The  monumental  letters  were  inscribed  041 

In  times  long  past;  but  still,  from  year  to  year. 

By  superstition  of  the  neighbourhood, 

llie  grass  is  cleared  away,  and  to  this  hour 

The  characters  are  fresh  and  visible : 

A  casoaJ  glance  had  shown  them,  and  I  fled. 

Faltering  and  faint,  and  ignorant  of  the  road  : 

Then,  reascending  the  bare  common,  saw 

A  naked  pool  that  lay  beneath  the  hills. 

The  beacon  on  the  summit,  and,  more  near,  350 

A  girl,  who  bore  a  pitcher  on  her  head. 

And  seemed  with  difficult  steps  to  force  her  way 

Against  the  blowing  wind.     It  was,  in  truth, 

An  ordinary  sight ;  but  I  should  need 

Colours  and  words  that  are  unknown  to  man. 

To  paint  the  visionary  dreariness 

Which,  while  I  looked  all  round  for  my  lost  guide, 

Invested  moorland  waste,  and  naked  pool. 

The  beacon  crowning  the  lone  eminence. 

The  female  and  her  garments  vexed  and  tossed  360 

By  the  strong  wind.     When,  in  the  bless^  hours 

of  early  love,  the  loved  one  at  my  side, 

I  roamed,  in  daily  presence  of  this  scene. 

Upon  the  naked  pool  and  dreary  crags. 

And  on  the  melancholy  beacon,  fell 

A  spirit  of  pleasure  and  youth's  golden  gleam ; 

And  think  ye  not  with  radiance  more  sublime 

For  these  remembrances,  and  for  the  power 

They  had  left  behind  ?     So  feeling  comes  in  aid 

Of  feeling,  and  diversity  of  strength  370 

Attends  us,  if  but  once  we  have  been  strong. 

Oh .'  mystery  of  man,  from  what  a  depth 

Proceed  thy  honours.     I  am  lost,  but  see 

In  simple  childhood  something  of  the  base 

On  which  thy  greatness  stands;  but  this  I  feel. 

That  from  thyself  it  comes,  that  then  must  give, 

Else  never  canst  receive.    The  days  gone  by 

Betom  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
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Of  life :  the  hiding-plmces  of  man's  power 
Open;  I  would  approach  theiUj  but  they  close. 
I  see  by  glimpses  now ;  when  age  comes  on. 
May  scarcely  ace  at  all ;  and  I  would  give, 
While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  ean  give, 
Substance  and  life  to  what  I  feel,  enshrining, 
Sach  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Fast 
For  fature  restoration. — Yet  another 
Of  these  memoriala : — 

One  Christmas-time, 
On  the  glad  eve  of  its  dear  holidays. 
Feverish,  and  tired,  and  restless,  I  went  forth 
Into  the  fields,  impatient  for  the  sight 
Of  those  led  palfreys  that  should  bear  us  home. 
My  brothers  and  myself.     There  rose  a  crag. 
That,  from  the  meeting-point  of  two  higbwaya 
Ascending,  overlooked  them  both,  far  stretched ; 
Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 
My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired, 
Scout-like,  and  gained  the  summit;  'twas  a  day 
Tempestuous,  dark,  and  wild,  and  on  the  grass 
I  sate  half-sheltered  by  a  naked  wall ; 
Upon  my  right  hand  couched  a  single  sheep. 
Upon  my  left  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood; 
With  those  companions  at  my  side,  1  watched, 
Straining  my  eyes  intensely,  as  the  mist 
Gave  intermitting  prospect  of  the  copse 
And  plain  beneath.     Ere  we  to  school  returned, — 
That  dreary  time, — ere  we  had  been  ten  days 
Sojourners  in  my  father's  house,  be  died  ;  . 
And  I  and  my  three  brothers,  orphans  then. 
Followed  his  body  to  the  grave.     The  event. 
With  all  the  sorrow  that  it  brought,  appeared 
A  chastisement;  and  when  I  called  to  mind 
That  day  so  lately  past,  when  from  the  crag 
I  looked  in  such  aiude^  of  hope ; 
With  trite  reflections  of  morality. 
Yet  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bonded  low 
To  God,  Who  thus  corrected  my  desires ; 
And,  afterwards,  the  wind  and  sleety  rain. 
And  all  the  business  of  the  elements. 
The  single  sheep,  and  the  one  blasted  tree. 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  atone  wall. 
The  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist 
That  on  the  line  of  each  of  those  two  roads 
Advanced  in  such  indisputable  shapes; 
All  these  were  kindred  spectacles  and  Bounds 
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To  which  I  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would  drink. 
As  at  a.fotmtain ;  and  on  winter  nights, 
Down  to  this  veiy  time,  when  storm  and  rain 
Beat  OD  niy  roof,  or,  haply,  at  noon-day, 
While  in  a  grove  1  walk,  whose  lofty  trees, 
Laden  with  cnimmer'a  thickest  foliage,  rock 
In  a  strong  wind,  some  working  of  the  spirit. 
Some  inward  agitations  thence  are  brought, 
Whate'er  their  office,  whether  to  beguile 
Thoughts  over  busy  in  the  course  they  took. 
Or  animate  an  hour  of  vacant  ease. 


BOOK  THIRTEENTH 

IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW  IMPAIRED 

AND  RESTORED— (conc/MfoO 

T^ROM  Nature  doth  emotion  come,  and  moods 
tp    Of  calmness  equally  are  Nature's  gift : 
This  is  her  glory ;  these  two  attributes 
Are  sister  boms  that  constitute  her  strength. 
Hence  Genius,  bom  to  thrive  by  interchange 
Of  peace  and  excitation,  finds  in  her 
His  best  and  purest  friend ;  from  her  receives 
That  energy  by  which  he  seeks  the  truth. 
From  her  that  happy  stillness  of  the  mind 
Which  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  unsought.  i 

Such  benefit  the  humblest  intellects 
Partake  of,  each  in  their  degree ;  'tis  mine 
To  speak,  what  1  myself  have  known  and  felt; 
Smooth  task  !  for  words  find  easy  way,  inspired 
By  gratitude,  and  confidence  in  truth. 
Long  time  in  search  of  knowledge  did  I  range 
The  field  of  human  life,  in  heart  and  mind 
Benighted ;  but,  the  dawn  beginning  now 
To  reappear,  'twas  proved  that  not  in  vain 
I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power  i 

That  is  the  visible  quali^  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason ;  that  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws ;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallacious  hopes. 
No  heat  of  passion  or  excessive  zeal. 
No  vain  conceits ;  provokes  to  no  quick  tnms 
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Of  self-kppUuding  intellect ;  but  trains 

To  meekiiess,  uid  exalte  by  liiunble  faith ; 

Holds  up  before  the  mind  intoxicate 

With  present  objects,  and  the  busy  dance 

Of  things  that  pass  away,  a  temperate  show 

Of  objects  that  endure ;  and  by  this  course 

DispoBCB  her,  when  over-fondly  set 

On  throwing  off  incumbrances,  to  seek 

In  man,  and  in  the  frame  of  social  life, 

Whate'er  there  is  desirable  and  good 

Of  kindred  permanence,  unchanged  in  fonn 

And  function,  or,  through  strict  vicissitude 

Of  life  and  death,  revolving.     Above  all 

Were  re-established  now  those  watchful  thoughte 

Which,  seeing  little  worthy  or  sublime 

In  what  the  Historian's  pen  to  much  delights 

To  blaaon — power  and  energy  detached 

From  moral  purpose — early  tutored  me 

To  look  with  feelings  of  fraternal  love 

Upon  the  luuissuming  things  that  hold 

A  silent  station  in  this  beauteous  world. 


Thus  moderated,  thus  composed,  I  found 
Once  more  in  Man  an  object  of  delight, 
Of  pure  imagination,  and  of  love ; 
And,  as  the  horison  of  my  mind  enlarged. 
Again  I  took  the  intellectual  eye 
For  my  instructor,  studious  more  to  see 
Great  truths,  than  touch  and  handle  little  ones. 
Knowledge  was  given  accordingly ;  my  trust 
Became  more  fiini  in  feelings  that  had  Bto«>d 
The  test  of  such  a  trial ;  clearer  far 
My  sense  of  excellence — of  right  and  wrong: 
The  promise  of  the  present  time  retired 
Into  its  true  proportion ;  sanguine  schemes, 
Ambitious  projects,  pleased  me  less ;  I  sought 
For  present  good  in  life's  familiar  face. 
And  built  thereon  my  hopes  of  good  to  come. 

With  settling  judgments  now  of  what  would  last 
And  what  would  disappear  ;  prepared  to  find 
Presumption,  folly,  madness,  in  the  men 
Who  thrust  themselves  upon  the  passive  worid 
As  Rulere  of  the  world ;  to  see  in  these, 
Even  when  the  public  welfare  is  their  aim. 
Plans  without  thought,  or  built  on  thamiet 
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Vague  «nd  unsound;  and  ha'ring' brought  the  books 

Of  modem  atatitta  to  their  proper  test. 

Life,  human  life,  with  all  its  sacred  claims 

Of  MX  and  age,  and  heaven-descended  rights. 

Mortal,  or  thoee  beyond  the  reach  of  death ; 

And  having  thus  discerned  how  dire  a  thing 

Is  worshipped  in  that  idol  proudly  named 

'The  W«»lth  of  Nations,'  mhere  alone  that  wealth 

Is  lodged,  and  how  increased ;  and  having  gained 

A  more  judidons  knowledge  of  the  worth 

And  dignity  of  individual  man. 

No  compoaition  of  the  brain,  but  man 

Of  whom  we  read,  the  man  whom  we  behold 

With  our  own  eyes — I  could  not  hut  inquire — 

Not  with  less  interest  than  heretofore. 

But  greater,  thoogh  in  spirit  more  subdued — 

Why  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 

One  only  in  ten  thousand  ?     What  one  is, 

Whv  may  not  millions  be  f     What  bars  are  thrown 

By  Nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope  f 

Our  ■ni™»l  appetites  and  daily  wants, 

Are  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 

If  not,  then  others  vanbfa  into  air. 

'  Inspect  the  basis  of  the  social  pile : 

Inquire,'  said  I, '  how  much  of  mental  power 

And  genuine  virtue  they  possess  who  live 

By  bodily  toil,  labour  exceeding  far 

llieir  due  proportion,  under  all  the  weight 

Of  that  injustice  which  upon  ourselves 

Ourselves  entail.'    Such  estimate  to  frame  n 

I  chiefly  looked  (what  need  to  look  beyond  f) 

Among  the  natural  abodes  of  men. 

Fields  with  their  rural  works ;  recalled  to  mind 

My  earliest  notiees ;  with  these  compared 

Tlie  observations  made  in  later  youth. 

And  to  that  day  continued. — For,  the  time 

Had  never  been  when  throes  of  mighty  Nations 

And  the  world's  tumult  unto  me  could  yield, 

Mow  far  soe'er  transported  and  possessed. 

Full  measure  of  content;  but  sUll  I  craved  n 

An  intermingling  of  distinct  regards 

And  truths  of  individual  sympathy 

Nearer  ourselves.     Such  often  might  be  gleaned 

From  the  great  City,  else  it  must  have  proved 

To  me  a  heart-depressing  wilderness ; 

But  much  was  wanting :  therefore  did  I  turn 

To  you,  ye  pathways,  and  ye  lonely  roads ; 
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Sought  you  enriched  with  everything  I  prised. 
With  human  kindnesses  and  simple  joys. 

Oh !  next  to  one  deu  stftte  of  bliss,  vouchsafed      tx 
Alas !  to  few  in  this  untoward  world. 
The  bliss  of  walking  daily  in  life's  prime 
Through  field  or  forest  with  the  maid  we  love. 
While  yet  our  hearts  are  young,  while  yet  we  breathe 
Nothing  but  happiness,  in  some  lone  nook. 
Deep  vale,  or  anywhere,  the  home  of  both. 
Prom  which  it  would  be  misery  to  stir : 
Oh  !  next  to  such  enjoyment  of  onr  youth. 
In  my  esteem,  next  to  such  dear  delight. 
Was  that  of  wandering  on  from  day  to  day  131 

Where  I  could  meditate  in  peace,  and  cull 
Knowledge  that  step  by  step  might  lead  me  on 
To  wisdom  ;  or,  as  lightsome  as  a  bird 
Wafted  upon  the  wind  from  distant  lands, 
Sing  notes  of  greeting  to  strange  fields  or  groves, 
Which  lacked  not  voice  to  welcome  me  in  turn  : 
And,  when  that  pleasant  toil  had  ceased  to  please. 
Convene  with  men^  where  if  we  meet  a  face 
We  almost  meet  s  friend,  on  naked  heaths 
With  long  long  ways  before,  by  cottage  bench,  i^ 

Or  well-spring  where  the  weary  traveller  rests. 

Who  doth  not  love  to  follow  with  bis  eye 
The  windings  of  a  public  way  t  the  sight. 
Familiar  object  as  it  is,  hath  wrought 
On  my  imagination  since  the  mom 
Of  childhood,  when  a  disappearing  line, 
One  daily  present  to  my  eyes,  that  crossed 
The  naked  summit  of  a  far-olf  hill 
Beyond  the  limits  that  my  feet  had  trodj 
Was  like  an  invitation  into  space  151 

Boundless,  or  guide  into  etemi^. 
Yes,  something  of  the  grandeur  which  invests 
The  mariner,  who  sails  the  roaring  sea 
Through  storm  and  darkness,  early  in  my  mind 
Surrounded,  too,  the  wanderers  of  the  earth ; 
Grandeur  as  much,  and  loveliness  far  more. 
Awed  have  1  been  by  strolling  Bedlamites ; 
From  many  other  uncouth  vagrants  (passed 
In  fear)  have  walked  with  quicker  steps;  but  why 
Take  note  of  this  ?     When  I  began  to  inquire,  161 

To  watch  and  question  those  I  met,  and  speak 
Without  reserve  to  them,  the  lonely  roads 
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Were  open  schools  in  which  I  daily  read 

With  most  delist  the  passions  of  mankind, 

Whether  by  words,  lo<du,  sighs,  or  tears,  rerealed ; 

There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls, 

Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 

To  careless  eyes.     And — now  convinced  at  heart 

How  little  those  formalities,  to  which 

With  overweening  trust  alone  we  give  i; 

Hie  name  of  Education,  have  to  do 

With  real  feeling  and  just  sense ;  how  vain 

A  correspondence  with  the  talking  world 

Proves  to  the  most ;  and  called  to  make  good  search 

If  man's  estate,  by  doom  of  Nature  yoked 

With  toil,  be  therefore  yoked  with  ignorance ; 

If  virtue  be  indeed  so  bard  to  rear. 

And  intellectual  strength  so  rare  a  boon — 

1  prized  such  walks  still  more,  for  there  I  found 

Hope  to  my  hope,  and  to  my  pleasure  peace  i: 

And  steadiness,  and  healing  and  repose 

To  every  angry  passion.    There  I  jieard. 

From  months  of  men  obscure  and  lowly,  truths 

Replete  with  honour ;  sounds  in  unison 

With  loftiest  promises  of  good  and  fair. 

There  are  who  think  that  strong  affection,  love — 
Known  by  whatever  name — is  falsely  deemed 
A  gift,  to  use  a  term  which  they  would  use. 
Of  vulgar  nature ;  that  its  growth  requires 
Retirement,  leisure,  language  purified  i 

By  manners  studied  and  elaborate ; 
Itiat  whoso  feels  such  passion  in  its  strength 
Must  live  within  the  very  light  and  air 
Of  courteous  usages  refined  by  art. 
True  is  it,  where  oppression  worse  than  death 
Salutes  the  being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 
Of  culture  hath  been  utterly  unknown. 
And  poverty  and  labour  in  excess 
From  day  to  day  preoccupy  the  ground 
Of  the  affections,  and  to  Nature's  self  a 

Oppose  a  deeper  nature ;  there,  indeed. 
Love  cannot  be ;  nor  does  it  thrive  with  ease 
Among  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick. 
And  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot  feed. 
— Yes,  in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  1  feel 
How  we  mislead  eacli  other;  above  all, 
How  books  mislead  ns,  seeking  their  reward 
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From  judgmettts  of  the  wealthy  Few,  who  see 

By  artificial  lights ;  how  they  debase  au 

The  Many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  Few; 

Efiemioately  level  down  tiie  truth 

To  certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 

Of  being  understood  at  once,  or  else 

Through  want  of  better  knowledge  in  the  heads 

That  framed  them  ;  flattering  self-conceit  with  words. 

That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 

Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks 

Whereby  society  has  parted  man 

From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart  aaa 

Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  then  I  saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
In  the  familiar  circuit  of  my  home. 
Here  might  I  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  human  minds, 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  within. 
When  all  the  external  man  is  rude  in  show, — 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold. 
But  a  mere  mountain-chapel,  that  protects  330 

Its  simple  worshippers  from  sun  and  shower. 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song;  of  these. 
If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  task, 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  substantial  things ;  in  truth 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these, 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due :  thus  haply  shall  I  teach. 
Inspire ;  through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope, — my  theme  a^o 

No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man. 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live — 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith, 
Nor  uninformed  by  books,  good  books,  though  few — 
In  Nature's  presence :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  deUght ; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  gloiy  that  rt^ounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step  330 

Where  knowledge  leads  me :  it  shall  be  my  pride 
That  1  have  dared  to  tread  this  holy  ground, 
Speakijig^o  dream,  but  things  oracular ; 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
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Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise 
.  Do  read  the  invisible  soul ;  by  men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  commiuiion  with  the  world 
Accomplished  ;  minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent, 
And  elevated  most  when  raoit  admired.  a6a 

Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these, 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement,  and  eneKy,  and  will. 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  words 
As  native  passion  dictates.     Others,  too. 
There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed, 
Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse :  970 

Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power, 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy : 
Words  are  but  under-agents  in  their  soiUs; 
When  they  are  grasping  with  their  greatest  strength. 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them  ;  this  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  V/tto  feeds  our  hearts 
For  His  own  service;  knowetfa,  loveth  us, 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world. 

Also,  about  this  time  did  1  receive 
Conrictions  still  more  strong  than  heretofore,  aSo 

Not  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good. 
And  graciously  composed,  but  that,  no  less, 
Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe 
Grandeur  upon  the  veiy  humblest  face 
Of  human  hfe.     I  felt  that  the  array 
Of  act  and  circumstance,  and  visible  form. 
Is  mainly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind 
What  passion  makes  them ;  that  meanwhile  the  forms 
Of  Nature  have  a  passion  in  themselves,  991 

That  intermingles  with  those  works  of  man 
To  which  she  summons  him ;  although  the  works 
Be  mean,  have  nothing  lofty  of  their  own ;  1 

And  that  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  hence 
May  boldly  take  his  way  among  mankind 
Wherever  Nature  leads ;  that  he  hath  stood 
By  Nature's  side  among  the  men  of  old. 
And  so  shall  stand  for  ever.     Dearest  Friend .' 
If  thou  partake  the  animating  faith 
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That  Poets,  even  as  E^npbets,  each  with  each 

Connected  in  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth. 

Hare  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty. 

Heaven's  gift,  a  sense  that  Gts  him  to  perceive 

Objects  luiseen  before,  thou  wilt  not  blame 

The  humblest  of  this  band  who  dares  to  hope 

That  unto  him  hath  also  been  vouchsafed 

An  insight  that  in  some  sort  he  possesses, 

A  privilege  whereby  a  work  of  his,   ' 

Proceeding  from  a  source  of  untaught  things,  31 

Creative  and  enduring,  may  become 

A  power  like  (me  of  Nature's,     To  a  hope 

Not  less  ambitious  once  among  the  wilds 

Of  Sarum's  Plain,  my  youthfiu  spirit  was  raised  ; 

There,  as  I  ranged  at  will  the  pastoral  downs 

Trackless  and  smooth,  or  paced  the  bare  white  roads 

Lengthening  in  solitude  their  dreary  line, 

Time  with  his  retinue  of  ages  fled 

Backwards,  nor  checked  his  flight  until  I  saw 

Our  dim  ancestral  Past  in  vision  clear ;  3: 

Saw  multitudes  of  men,  and,  here  and  there, 

A  single  Briton  clothed  in  wolf-skin  vest, 

With  shield  and  stone-axe,  stride  across  the  wold ; 

The  voice  of  spears  was  heard,  the  rattling  spear 

Shaken  by  arms  of  mighty  bone,  in  strength, 

Long  mouldered,  of  barbaric  majesty. 

I  called  on  Darkness — but  before  the  word 

Was  uttered,  midnight  darkness  seemed  to  take 

All  objects  from  my  sight;  and  lo  !  again 

The  Desert  visible  by  dismal  flames ;  3; 

It  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  fed 

With  living  men — how  deep  the  groans  I  the  voice 

Of  those  that  crowd  the  giant  wicker  thrills 

The  monumental  hillocks,  and  the  pomp 

Is  for  both  worlds,  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  other  moments — (for  through  that  wide  waste 

Three  summer  days  1  roamed)  where'er  the  Plain 

Was  figured  o'er  with  circles,  lines,  or  mounds, 

That  yet  survive,  a  work,  as  some  divine, 

Shaped  by  the  Druids,  so  to  represent  3, 

Their  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  image  forth 

The  constellations — gently  was  I  charmed 

Into  a  waking  dream,  a  reverie 

That,  with  believing  eyes,  where'er  I  turned. 

Beheld  long-bearded  teachers,  with  white  wands 

Uplifted,  pointing  to  the  starry  sky, 

Alternately,  and  plain  below,  while  brcftHi 
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Of  music  swayed  their  motionE,  and  the  waate 
Rejoiced  with  them  and  me  in  those  sweet  sounds. 

This  for  the  past,  and  thinn  tiiat  may  be  viewed   35° 
Or  fancied  in  the  obscurity  of  yeais 
From  monumental  hints :  and  thou,  O  Friend ! 
Pleased  with  some  unpremeditated  strains 
That  served  those  wanderings  to  beguile,  hast  said 
That  then  and  there  my  mind  had  exercised 
Upon  the  vulgar  forma  of  present  things. 
The  actual  world  of  our  familiar  days. 
Yet  higher  power;  had  caught  from  them  a  tone, 
An  image,  and  a  cjiaracter,  by  books 
Not  hitherto  reflected.    Call  we  this  360 

A  partial  judgment — and  yet  why  ?  for  then 
We  were  as  strangers ;  and  I  may  not  speak 
Thus  wiongfally  of  verse,  however  rude. 
Which  on  Uiy  young  imagination,  trained 
In  the  great  City,  broke  like  light  from  far. 
Moreover,  each  man's  Mind  is  to  herself 
Witness  and  judge ;  and  I  remember  well 
That  in  life's  every-day  appearances 
I  seemed  about  tl^  time  to  gain  clear  sight 
Of  a  new  world — a  world,  too,  that  was  fit  370 

To  be  transmitted,  and  to  other  eyes 
Made  visible ;  as  ruled  by  those  fixed  laws 
Whence  spiritual  dignity  originates. 
Which  do  both  give  it  being  and  maintain 
A  balance,  an  ennobling  interchange 
Of  action  from  without  and  from  within; 
The  excellence,  pure  function,  and  best  power 
Both  of  the  object  seen,  and  eye  that  sees. 


BOOK  FOURTEENTH 
CONCLUSION 


IN  one  of  those  excnniona  (may  they  ne'er 
Fade  from  remembrance !)  through  the  Northern 
tracts 
Of  Cambria  ranging  with  a  yoathfol  friend, 
I  left  Bethgelert's  huts  at  couching- time. 
And  westward  took  my  way,  to  see  the  sun 
Rise,  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.    To  the  door 
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Of  a  rude  cottage  at  the  moimtain's  base 
We  came,  and  roused  the  ihepherd  who  attends 
The  adventurous  stranger'a  steps,  a  trusty  guide; 
Then,  cheered  by  short  refreshment,  sallied  forth. 

It  was  a  close,  wann,  breeieless  summer  night. 
Wan,  dull,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping  fog 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  covered  all  the  sky ; 
But,  Qttdiscou  raged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mountain-side.     The  mist  soon  girt  us  round. 
And,  after  ordinary  travellers'  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each  into  commerce  with  his  private  thoughts : 
Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  myself 
Was  nothing  either  seen  or  heard  that  checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The  shepherd's  lurcher,  who,  among  the  crags, 
Had  to  his  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog,  teased 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent 
This  small  adventure,  for  even  such  it  seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  night. 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
In  silence  as  before.     With  forehead  bent 
Earthward,  as  if  ia  opposition  set 
Against  an  enemy,  I  panted  up 
With  eager  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thonghts. 
Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away. 
Ascending  at  loose  distance  each  from  each. 
And  I,  as  chanced,  the  foremost  of  the  band ; 
When  at  my  feet  the  ground  appeared  to  brighten. 
And  with  a  step  or  two  seemed  brighter  still ; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the  cause. 
For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
Felt  like  a  flash,  and  lo  !  as  I  looked  up. 
The  Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 
A  hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 
All  over  this  still  ocean ;  and  beyond. 
Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapours  stretched. 
In  headlands,  tongues,  and  promontory  shapes, 
Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty, 
Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 
Not  so  the  ethereal  vault;  encroachment  none 
Was  there,  nor  loss ;  only  the  inferior  stars 
Had  disappeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  light 
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In  the  dew  presence  of  the  fii'  %rbed  Moon, 
Who,  from  her  soTcreigD  eleva  J^W  eMecl 

ITnnn  tho  hillnwo  iu>aan     oa  it  T^*_. 


K^hl 


irough  a  rift — 


r  had  partially  dgssoi^gj 
a  to  spirits  of  tlTie  iiiD.hi 


■j^e  night 
■Ters,  in  calm  thought 


a  meek  and  silent,  save  that 
Not  disUnt  from  the  shore  wh*   reon  we  stood 
A  fixed,  abysmal,  gloomy,  breat    Uing-place—  ' 
Mounted  the  roar  of  waters,  tor  '  rents,  streams 
Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  ^  iroice  ! 
Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,      [j,  ^bat  hour 
For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  sta    rry  heavens' 

When  into 
That  vision,  given  to  spirits 
And  three  chance  human  wand^.^^^ 
Reflected,  it  appeared  to  me  tht!  -.  cyp', 
Of  a  majestic  intellect,  its  acts    ,  '    ^ 
And  its  possessions,  what  it  has  '  ^qj  craves 
What  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  b    ecome.       ' 
There  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a    mind* 
That  feeds  upon  infinity,  that  br  oods 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  intent  to  h.  >^r 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent    Uirht 
In  one  continuous  stream ;  a  mii£d  sustained 
By  recognitions  of  transcendeAl:  power 
In  sense  conducting  to  ideal  f<«iii. 
In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  pifvilese. 
One  function,  above  all,  of  sucA  ^^  jaiad 
Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  bjr  puttlnr  Ibrth 
'Mid  circumstances  awful  and  tC,blinie  ' 

That  mutual  domination  which  hhe  loves 
To  exert  upon  the  face  of  out^^fj  thinjrs 
So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted  ^  ^  endowed 
With  interchangeable  suprema  ^j. 
That  men,  least  sensitive,  see,   hear,  perceive 
And  cannot  choose  but  feel.     ^^^  powa,  which  all 
Aclmowledge  when  tiius  move^,  ^^ich  Nature  thus 
To  bodily  sense  exhibits,  is  tn^  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorious  tlouity 
That  higher  minds  bear  with  t£em  as  their  own 
This  is  the  very  spirit  in  whicl^  |bey  ^^ 
With  the  whole  compass  of  th^  universe  - 
They  from  their  native  selves  <,an  ggnj  ihroad 
Kindred  mutations ;  for  themselves  create 
A  like  existence  j  and,  whene't^p  jt  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  t^  caught 
By  its  inevitable  mastery, 
like  angels  stopped  upon  the  vjng  by  sound 
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Of  lurmon;  ftonhTen's  remotcrt  (pheres. 

Them  tbe  endured  the  transient  both  loa 

Serve  to  esalt ;  1  build  up  greatest  things 

From  least  sugg(|s ;  ever  on  the  watch, 

Willing  to  work  io  be  wrought  upon. 

They  need  not  qtrdinary  calls 

To  rouse  them ; ,  world  of  life  they  live, 

By  sensible  impjom  not  enthralled. 

But  by  their  qulning  impulse  made  more  prompt 

To  hold  fit  conv,  with  the  spiritual  world, 

And  with  the  gvations  of  mankind 

Spread  over  tin^ast,  present,  and  to  come,  iic 

Age  after  age,  tpime  shall  be  no  more. 

Such  minds  are  y  from  the  Deity,  "~^ 

For  they  are  Potg  ■  and  hence  the  highest  blist  U 

That  flesh  can  ky  is  theirs — the  coosciouBneBB      A 

Of  Whom  they  t  habitually  infused  k 

Through  every  ^  and  through  every  thought,    U 

And  all  afiectio^y  conmiunion  raised  \ 

From  earth  to  ben,  from  human  to  divine ;  \ 

Hence  endless  o^pation  for  the  Soul, 

Whether  discura  pr  intuitive ;  jao 

Hence  cheerfuls,  for  acts  of  daily  life,  I 

Emotions  which  n  foresight  need  not  fear. 

Most  worthy  thenf  trust  when  most  intense. 

Hence,  amid  ills  tt  vex  and  wrongs  that  cruih 

Our  hearts — if  hdthe  words  of  Holy  Writ 

May  with  fit  reve-ice  be  applied — that  peace 

Which  passeth  oqrstanding,  that  repose 

In  moral  jodgme^  which  from  this  pure  source 

Must  come,  or  wihy  Timn  be  sought  in  vain. 

Oh  !  who  is  he  \t  hath  his  whole  life  long  13c 

Preserved,  enlarge  this  freedom  in  himself  f 
For  this  alone  is  giuine  liberU ; 
Where  is  the  favoi^  being  who  hath  held 
That  course  uncheied,  unerring,  and  untired, 
in  one  perpetual  pgress  smooth  and  bright  ? — 
A  humbler  destiny  ave  we  retraced, 
And  told  of  lapse  td  hesitating  choice. 
And  backward  waBerings  along  thorny  ways : 
Yet — compassed  rond  by  mountain  solitudes. 
Within  whose  soleiQ  temple  I  received  i*: 

My  earliest  visitatitis,  careless  then 
Of  what  was  given  le ;  and  which  now  I  range, 
A  meditative,  oft  a  uSering,  ™n — 
Do  I  declare— in  aoents  which,  from  truth 
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Deriving  cheeribl  confideDce,  shall  blend 

Their  modulmtion  with  these  vocal  streainf'— 

That,  whatsoever  falls  mjr  better  mind, 

Revolving  with  the  acetdents  of  life. 

May  have  sustaiDcd,  that,  howsoe'er  milled. 

Never  did  I,  in  quest  of  right  and  wrong,  15 

Tamper  with  conscience  from  a  private  aim  ; 

Nor  was  in  any  public  hope  the  dupe 

Of  selfiih  passions ;  nor  did  ever  yield 

WUfullj  to  mean  cares  or  low  pursuits. 

But  shnink  with  apfvehensive  jealoasy 

From  every  combinaticm  which  might  aid 

The  tendency,  too  potent  in  itself, 

Of  use  and  custcnn  to  bow  down  the  sou] 

Under  a  growing  weight  of  vulgar  sense. 

And  substitute  a  universe  of  death  i& 

For  that  which  moves  with  light  and  life  informed. 

Actual,  divine,  and  true.     To  fear  and  love. 

To  love  as  prime  and  chief,  for  there  fear  ends,      . 

Be  this  ascribed ;  to  early  intercourse. 

In  presence  of  sublime  or  beautiful  forms. 

With  the  adverse  principles  of  pain  and  joy — 

Evil  as  one  is  rashly  named  by  men 

Who  know  not  what  they  speiik.     By  love  subsists 

All  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love ; 

That  gone,  we  are  as  dust. — Behold  the  fields  17 

In  balmy  spring-time  full  of  rising  flowers 

And  joyous  creatures ;  see  that  pair,  the  lamb 

And  the  lamb's  mother,  and  their  tender  ways 

Shall  touch  thee  to  the  heart ;  thou  callest  this  love. 

And  not  inaptly  so,  for  love  it  is. 

Far  as  it  carries  thee.     In  some  green  bower 

Rest,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thou  there 

The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  world  : 

There  linger,  listening,  gsxing,  with  delight 

Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable  !  it 

Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 

Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without  awe ; 

Love  that  adores,  but  on  the  knees  of  prayer. 

By  heaven  inspired ;  that  frees  from  chains  ^e  soul, 

Lifted,  in  union  witJi  the  purest,  best, 

Of  earth-bom  passions,  on  the  wings  of  praise 

Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 

This  spiritual  X^ve  acts  not  nor  can  exist 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth, 
Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power  ig 
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And  clearest  insight,  unplitade  of  mind. 
And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 
This  faculty  fa&th  been  the  feedini^  source 
Of  our  long  labour ;  we  have  traced  the  stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  whence  is  faintly  heard 
Its  natal  murmur;  followed  it  to  light 
And  open  day ;  accompanied  its  course 
Among  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulpfaed ; 
Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
In  strength,  reflecting  from  its  placid  breast 
The  works  of  man  and  face  of  human  life ; 
And  lastly,  from  its  progress  have  we  drawn 
Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
Of  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme. 
So  also  hath  that  intellectual  Love, 
For  they  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
Dividually. — Here  must  thou  be,  O  Man ! 
Power  to  thyself;  no  Helper  hast  thou  here  ; 
Here  keepest  thou  in  singleness  thy  state : 
No  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work  : 
No  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
To  fashion  this  ability ;  'tis  thine. 
The  prime  and  vital  principle  is  thine 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far 
From  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship, 
Else  is  not  thine  at  all.     But  joy  to  him. 
Oh,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath  laid 
Here,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years ! 
For  all  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do. 
All  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 
Or  dear  voice  utter,  to  complete  the  man. 
Perfect  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself. 
All  shall  be  his  :  and  he  whose  soul  hath  risen 
Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 
Shall  want  no  humbler  tenderness ;  his  heart 
Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart; 
Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full, 
Of  humble  cares  and  delicate  deares. 
Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 

Child  of  my  parents !  Sister  of  my  soul ! 
Thanks  in  sincerest  verse  have  been  elsewhere 
Poured  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 
Which  I  from  thee  imbibed :  and  'Us  moat  true 
That  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less ; 
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For,  spite  of  tby  aweet  influence  and  the  touch 

Of  kindred  hands  that  opened  out  the  springs 

Of  genial  thought  in  childhood,  and  in  spite 

Of  all  that  unassisted  I  had  marked 

In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 

That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth, 

Slill  (to  the  very  going-out  of  youth) 

I  too  exclusively  esteemed  that  love. 

And  sought  thai  beauty,  which,  as  Milton  singe. 

Hath  terror  in  it    Thou  didst  soften  down 

This  over^rt£mnesB  ;  but  for  thee,  dear  Friend  ! 

My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had  stood 

la  her  original  self  too  confident, 

Retained  too  long  a  countenance  severe ; 

A  rock  with  torrents  roaring,  with  the  clouds 

Familiar,  and  a  favourite  of  the  stars : 

But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with  flowers, 

Hang  it  with  shrubs  that  twinkle  in  the  breeze, 

And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their  acsts 

And  warble  in  its  chambers.     At  a  time 

When  Nature,  destined  to  remain  so  long 

Foremost  in  my  affections,  had  fallen  ba^ 

Into  a  second  place,  pleased  to  become 

A  handmaid  to  a  nobler  than  herself. 

When  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  senae 

Of  exquisite  regard  for  common  things. 

And  ah  the  earth  was  budding  with  these  gifls 

Of  more  refined  humanity,  thy  breath. 

Dear  Sister  I  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 

That  went  before  my  steps.     Thereafter  came 

One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early  paired; 

She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 

A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart. 

And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 

To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low ; 

Even  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 

Shines,  in  the  brightest  of  ten  thousand  stars 

And  the  meek  worm  that  feeds  her  lonely  lamp 

Couched  in  the  dewy  grass. 

With  such  a  theme, 
Coleridge  I  with  this  my  argument,  of  thee 
Shall  I  be  silent  ?    O  captcious  SonI ! 
Placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and  understand. 
And  from  thy  presence  shed  the  light  of  love. 
Shall  I  be  mute,  ere  thou  be  spoken  of? 
Thy  kindred  influence  to  my  heart  of  hearts 
Did  also  find  its  way.    Thus  fear  relaxed 
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Her  overweening  grasp ;  thus  thoughts  and  things 

In  the  self-hauntiDg  spirit  learned  to  t«ke 

More  rational  proportions ; '  mystery, 

The  incumbent  mystery  of  sense  uid  soul. 

Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity. 

Admitted  more  habitually  a  mild 

Interposition^ a  serene  delight 

In  closelier  gathering  cares,  such  as  become  ago 

A  human  creature,  howsoe'er  endowed. 

Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name ; 

And  so  the  deep  enthusiastic  joy. 

The  rapture  of  the  hallelujah  sent 

From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened,  stemmed 

And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 

In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 

Of  Pioridence ;  and  in  reverence  tm  duty, 

Here,  if  need  be,  stmggling  with  storms,  and  there 

Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground  with  herbs,  30s 

At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours. 

And  now,  O  Friend  !  this  history  is  brought 
To  its  appointed  close  :  the  discipline 
And  consummation  of  a  Poet's  mind. 
Id  everything  that  stood  most  prominent. 
Have  faithfully  been  pictured;  we  have  reached 
The  time  (our  guiding  object  irom  the  first) 
When  we  may,  not  presumptuously,  I  hope. 
Suppose  my  powers  so  far  confirmed,  and  such 
My  knowledge,  as  to  make  me  capable  310 

Of  building  up  a  Work  that  shall  endure. 
Yet  much  hath  been  omitted,  as  need  was ; 
Of  books  how  much  !  and  even  of  the  other  wealth 
That  is  collected  among  woods  and  fields, 
Far  more  :  for  Nature's  secondary  grace 
Hath  hitherto  been  barely  touched  upon. 
The  charm  more  superiicUl  that  attends 
Her  works,  as  they  present  to  Fancy's  chcrice 
Apt  illustrations  of  the  moral  world. 
Caught  at  a  glance,  or  traced  with  curious  pains.  330 

Finally,  and  above  all,  O  Friend !  (I  speak 
With  due  regret)  how  much  is  overlooked 
In  human  nature  and  her  subtle  ways. 
As  studied  first  in  our  own  hearts,  and  then 
In  life  among  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Varying  their  composition  and  their  hue, 
Where'er  we  move,  under  the  diverse  shapes 
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That  individiutl  clunct«r  presents 

To  aa  attentive  eye.     For  progress  meet. 

Along  this  intricate  and  difficult  path, 

Whate'er  was  wanting,  something  had  I  gained. 

As  one  of  nuin;  schoolfellows  compelled, 

In  hardy  independents,  to  stand  np 

Amid  conflicting  interests,  and  the  shock 

Of  variODS  tempers ;  to  endure  and  note 

What  was  not  nndeistoodj  though  known  to  be ; 

Among  the  mysteries  of  love  and  bate. 

Honour  and  shame,  looking  to  rigbt  and  left. 

Unchecked  by  innocence  too  delicate. 

And  moral  notions  too  intolerant, 

&rnipatbies  too  contracted.     Hence,  when  called 

To  take  a  station  among  men,  the  step 

Was  easier,  the  transition  more  secure. 

More  profitable  also ;  for  the  mind 

Learns  from  sueb  timely  exercise  to  keep 

In  wholesome  separation  the  two  natures. 

The  one  that  feels,  the  other  that  observes. 

Yet  one  word  more  of  personal  concern  ; — 
Since  I  withdrew  unwillingly  from  Prance, 
I  led  an  undomestic  wanderer's  life. 
In  London  chiefly  harboured,  whence  I  roamed. 
Tarryiiw  at  will  in  many  a  pleasant  spot 
Of  nuralEngbuid's  cultivated  vales 
Or  Cambrian  solitudes.     A  yonth — (he  bore 
The  name  of  Calvert — it  shall  live,  if  words 
Of  mine  can  give  it  life,)  in  firm  belief 
That  by  endowments  not  from  me  withheld 
Good  might  be  furthered — in  his  last  decay 
By  a  bequest  sufficient  for  my  needs 
&iabled  me  to  pause  for  choice,  and  walk 
At  large  and  unrestrained,  nor  dunped  too  soon 
By  mortal  cares.     Himself  no  Poet,  yet 
Far  less  a  common  follower  of  the  world. 
He  deemed  that  my  puisuiti  and  labours  lay 
Apart  from  all  that  leads  to  wealth,  or  even 
A  necessary  maintenance  insures. 
Without  some  hasard  to  the  liner  sense ; 
He  cleared  a  passage  for  me,  and  the  stream 
Flowed  in  the  bent  of  Nature. 

Having  now 
Told  what  best  merits  mention,  further  pains 
Our  present  purpose  seems  not  to  require. 
And  I  hare  other  tasks.     Recall  to  mind 
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The  mood  in  which  this  labour  was  begun, 

0  Friend!     The  termination  of  my  course 
Is  nearer  now,  much  ne«rer ;  yet  even  then, 
Iq  that  distraction  and  intense  desire, 

1  said  unto  the  life  which  I  had  lived. 

Where  art  thou?     Hear  I  not  a  voice  from  thee 
Which  'tis  reproach  to  hear  ?     Anon  I  rose 
As  if  on  wings,  and  saw  beneath  me  stretched 
Vast  prospect  of  the  world  which  I  had  been 
And  was  ;  and  hence  this  Song,  which  like  a  UHc 
I  have  protracted,  in  the  unwearied  heavens 
Singing,  and  often  with  more  plaintive  voice 
To  earth  attempered  and  her  deep-drawn  sighs. 
Yet  centring  all  in  love,  and  in  the  end 
All  gr&tulant,  if  rightly  understood. 

Whether  to  me  shall  be  allotted  life. 
And,  with  life,  power  to  accomplish  aught  of  worth, 
That  will  be  deemed  no  insufficient  plea 
For  having  given  the  story  of  myself. 
Is  all  uncertain :  but,  beloved  Friend ! 
When,  looking  bat^,  thou  seest,  in  clearer  view 
Than  any  liveliest  sight  of  yesterday, 
That  Bummer,  under  whose  indulgent  skies. 
Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ridge  we  roved 
Unchecked,  or  loitered  'raid  her  sylvan  combs. 
Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart. 
Didst  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabcl; 
And  I,  associate  with  such  labour,  steeped 
In  soft  forgetfulness  the  livelong  hours. 
Murmuring  of  him  who,  joyous  hap,  was  found, 
After  the  perils  of  his  moonlight  ride, 
Near  the  lond  waterfall;  or  her  who  sate 
In  misery  near  the  miserable  Thorn ; — 
When  thou  dost  to  that  summer  turn  thy  thoughts, 
And  hast  before  thee  all  which  then  we  were, 
To  thee,  in  memory  of  that  happiness, 
It  will  be  known,  by  thee  at  least,  my  Friend  ! 
Felt,  that  the  history  of  a  Poet's  mind 
Is  labour  not  unworthy  of  regard  : 
To  thee  the  work  shall  justify  itself. 

The  last  and  later  portions  of  this  gift 
Have  been  prepared,  not  with  the  buOTont  spirits 
That  were  our  daily  portion  when  we  nrat 
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Together  wantoned  in  wild  Poesy, 

But,  under  presiure  of  a  private  grief. 

Keen  and  enduring,  which  the  mind  and  heart,  41 

That  in  this  meditative  history 

Have  been  laid  open,  needs  must  make  me  feel 

More  deeply,  yet  enable  me  to  bear 

More  firmly ;  and  a  comfort  now  hath  riien 

From  hope  ihat  thou  art  near,  and  wilt  be  soon 

Restored  to  us  in  renovated  health  ; 

When,  after  the  first  mingling  of  our  tears 

'Mong  other  consolations,  we  may  draw 

Some  pleasure  from  this  offering  of  my  love. 

Oh !  yet  a  few  short  years  of  useful  life,  43 

And  all  will  be  complete,  thy  race  be  run. 
Thy  monument  of  glory  will  be  raised ; 
Then,  though  (too  we^  to  tread  the  ways  of  truth) 
This  age  fall  back  to  old  idolatry. 
Though  men  return  to  servitude  as  fast 
As  the  tide  ebbs,  to  ignominy  and  shame. 
By  nations,  sink  together,  we  shall  still 
Find  solace—knowing  what  we  have  teamt  to  know. 
Rich  in  true  happiness  if  allowed  to  be 
Faithful  alike  in  forwarding  a  day  44 

Of  firmer  trust,  joint  labourers  in  the  work 

glhould  Providence  such  grace  to  us  vouchsafe) 
f  their  deliverance,  surely  yet  to  come. 
Prophets  of  Nature,  we  to  them  will  speak 
A  lasting  inspiration,  sanctified 
By  reason,  blest  by  faith :  what  we  have  loved. 
Others  will  love,  and  we  will  teach  them  how ; 
Instruct  them  how  the  mind  of  man  becomes 
A  thousand  tnnes  more  beautiful  than  the  earth 
On  which  he  dwells,  above  this  frame  of  things  4s 

(Which,  'mid  all  revolntion  in  the  hopes 
And  fears  of  men,  doth  still  remain  unchanged) 
In  beauty  exalted,  as  it  is  itself 
Of  quall^  and  fabric  more  divine. 

U8»— isoe 
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POEMS  NOT  APPEARING  IN  THE 
EDITION  OF  1849-60 


WRITTEN  AS  A   SCHOOL  EURCtSE  AT    HAWKSHEAD, 


AKD  has  the  Sun  bis  flaming  chariot  driven 
Two  hundred  times  around  the  ring  of  heaven, 
Since  Science  first,  with  all  her  sacred  traiUj 
Beneath  yon  roof  began  her  heavenly  reign  ? 
WhiJe  thus  I  muted,  me  thought,  before  mine  eyes. 
The  Power  of  EDUcanoif  seemed  to  rise ; 
Not  she  whose  rigid  precepts  trained  the  boy 
Dead  to  the  sense  of  every  finer  joy  ; 
Nor  that  vile  wretch  who  bade  the  tender  age 
Spurn  Reason's  law  and  humour  Passfon's  rage ;  ic 

Bat  she  who  trains  the  generous  British  youth 
In  the  bright  paths  of  fair  majestic  Truth : 
Emerging  slow  from  Academus'  grove 
In  heavenly  majesty  she  seemed  to  move. 
Stern  was  her  forehead,  but  a  smile  serene 
'  Soften'd  the  terrors  of  her  awful  mien.' 
Close  at  her  side  were  all  the  powers,  deslgn'd 
To  curb,  exalt,  reform  the  tender  mind  : 
With  panting  breast,  now  pale  as  winter  snows, 
Now  flusb'd  as  Hebe,  Emulation  rose ;  at 

Shame  follow'd  after  with  reverted  eye. 
And  hue  far  deeper  than  the  Tyrian  dye ; 
Last  Industry  appear'd  with  steady  pace, 
A  smite  sat  beaming  on  her  pensive  fsce. 
I  gazed  upon  the  visionary  train. 
Threw  back  my  eyes,  return' d,  and  gaaed  again. 
When  lo  !  the  heavenly  goddess  thus  began. 
Through  all  my  frame  the  pleasing  accents  ran. 

'  When  SuperstitioD  left  the  golden  light 
And  fled  indignant  to  tbe  shades  of  night ;  y 
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When  pure  Religion  rear'd  the  peaceful  breast 
And  lull'd  the  warring  pasrions  into  rest, 
Drore  far  away  the  savage  thoughts  that  roll 
In  the  daric  mansions  of  the  bigot's  soul, 
EnUvening  Hope  display'd  her  cheerful  ray. 
And  beam'd  on  Britain's  sona  a  brighter  day ; 
So  when  on  Ocean's  face  the  storm  subsides, 
Hush'd  are  the  winds  and  silent  are  the  tides  ; 
The  God  of  day,  in  all  the  pomp  of  light. 
Moves  througD  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  dissipates  the 
night ;  40 

Wide  o'er  the  main  a  trembling  lustre  plays. 
The  glittering  waves  reflect  the  daszling  blaze ; 
Science  with  joy  saw  Superstition  fly 
Before  the  lustre  of  Religion's  eye ; 
With  rapture  she  beheld  Britannia  smile, 
Clapp'd  her  strong  wings,  and  sought  the  cheerful  isle. 
The  shades  of  night  no  more  the  soul  involve. 
She  sheds  her  beam,  and,  lo  !  the  shades  dissolve ; 
No  jarring  monks,  to  gloomy  cell  confined, 
Witj)  masy  rules  petplez  the  weary  mind ;  50 

No  shadowy  forma  entice  the  soul  aside. 
Secure  she  walks.  Philosophy  her  guide. 
Britain,  who  long  her  warriors  had  adored. 
And  deem'd  all  merit  centred  in  the  sword ; 
Britain,  who  thought  to  stain  the  field  was  fame. 
Now  honour'd  Edward's  less  than  Bacon's  name. 
Her  sons  no  more  in  listed  fields  advance 
To  ride  the  ring,  or  toss  the  beamy  lance ; 
No  longer  itecl  their  indurated  hearts 
To  the  mild  influence  of  the  finer  airts ;  6a 

Quick  to  the  secret  grotto  they  retire 
To  court  majestic  truth,  or  woke  the  golden  lyre ; 
By  generous  Emulation  taught  to  rise. 
The  seats  of  learning  brave  the  distant  skies. 
Then  noble  Sandys,  inspir'd  with  great  design, 
Reared  Hawkahead's  happy  roof,  and  call'd  it  mine. 
There  have  I  loved  to  show  the  tender  age 
The  golden  precepts  of  the  classic  piage  ; 
To  lead  the  mind  to  those  Elysian  plains 
Where,  throned  in  gold,  immortal  Science  reigns ;       70 
Fair  to  the  view  is  sacred  Truth  display' d. 
In  all  the  majesty  of  light  array* d. 
To  teach,  on  rapid  wings,  the  curious  soul 
To  roam  from  heaven  to  heaven,  from  pole  to  pole, 
From  thence  to  search  the  mystic  cause  of  things 
And  follow  Nature  to  her  secret  springs ; 
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Nor  less  to  guide  the  fluctuating  youth 

Firm  in  the  sacred  paths  of  moral  truth. 

To  regulate  the  mind's  disordered  frame. 

And  quench  the  piassions  kindling  into  flame ;  8c 

The  glimmering  fires  of  Virtue  to  enlarge. 

And  purge  from  Vice's  dross  my  tender  charge. 

Oft  have  1  said,  the  paths  of  Fame  pursue. 

And  all  that  Virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do ; 

Go  to  the  world,  peruse  the  book  of  man. 

And  learn  from  thence  thy  own  defects  to  scan ; 

Severely  honest,  break  no  plighted  trust, 

But  coldly  rest  not  here— be  more  than  just ; 

Join  to  the  rigours  of  the  sires  of  Rome 

The  gentler  manners  of  the  private  dome  ;  9c 

When  Virtue  weeps  in  agony  of  woe. 

Teach  from  the  heart  the  tender  tear  to  flow  ; 

If  Pleasure's  soothing  song  thy  soul  entice. 

Or  all  the  gaudy  pomp  of  splendid  Vice, 

Arise  superior  to  the  Siren's  power. 

The  wretch,  the  short-lived  vision  of  an  hour; 

Soon  fades  her  cheek,  her  blushing  beauties  fly. 

As  fades  the  chequer'd  bow  that  paints  the  tiky. 

'So  shall  thy  sire,  whilst  hope  his  breast  inspires, 
And  wakes  anew  hfe's  glimmering  trembling  fires,     im 
Hear  Britain's  sons  rehearse  thy  praise  with  joy. 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  bless  his  darling  boy. 
If  e'er  these  precepts  qnell'd  the  passions'  strife. 
If  e'er  they  smooth'd  the  rugged  walks  of  life. 
If  e'er  they  pointed  forth  the  blissful  way 
That  guides  the  spirit  to  eternal  day. 
Do  thou,  if  gratitude  inspire  thy  breast. 
Spurn  the  soft  fetters  of  lethargic  rest. 
Awake,  awake  !  and  snatch  the  slumbering  lyre. 
Let  this  bright  mom  and  Sandys  the  song  inspire.'    iic 

I  look'd  obedience :  the  celestial  Fair 
Smiled  like  the  mom,  and  vanish'd  into  air. 

1766 

SONNET,  ON  SEEING  MISS  HELEN  MARIA 
WILLIAMS  WEEP  AT  A  TALE  OF  DISTRESS 

SHE  wept. — Life's  purple  tide  began  to  flow 
In  languid  streams  tiirough  every  thrilling  vein ; 
Dim  were  my  swimming  eyes — my  pulse  beat  dow. 
And  my  full  heart  was  swell'd  to  dear  delicious  pain. 
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life  left  my  loaded  heart,  and  cloaing  eye ; 

A  sigh  recall'd  the  wanderer  to  my  breast ; 

Dear  was  the  panse  of  life,  and  dear  the  dgh 

That  c^ll'd  the  wanderer  home,  and  home  to  rest. 

That  tear  proclainu — in  thee  each  virtue  dwells. 

And  bright  will  shine  in  misery's  midnight  honr ;        lo 

As  the  soft  star  of  dewy  evening  tells 

What  radiant  fires  were  drown'd  by  day's  malignant 

poW,, 
That  only  wait  the  darkness  of  the  night 
To  cheer  the  wand'ring  wretch  with  hospitable  light. 


SWEET  WAS  THE  WALK 

O  WEET  was  the  walk  along  the  narrow  lane 
^^     At  noon,  the  bank  and  hedgerows  all  the  way 
Soaned  with  wild  pale  green  tufts  of  fragrant  hay, 
Cau^t  by  the  hawtiioms  from  the  loaded  wain, 
Which  Age,  with  many  a  alow  stoop,  strove  to  gain ; 
And  Childhood,  seeming  still  more  busy,  took 
Hia  little  rake  with  cunning  sidelong  look. 
Sauntering  to  pluck  the  strawberries  wild  unseen. 
Norn  too,  on  melancholy's  idle  dream 
Musing,  the  lone  spot  with  my  soul  agrees  ii 

Qiuet  and  dark;  for  through  the  thick-wove  trees 
Scarce  peeps  the  curious  star,  till  solemn  gleams 
The  clouded  moon,  and  calls  me  forth  to  stray 
Tfaiough  tall  green  silent  woods  and  rains  grey. 

BaforaMvUai 


THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE 

WHEN  Love  was  bom  of  heavenly  line, 
What  dire  intrigues  disturbed  C^Mera'r  joy  I 
Till  V«Nus  cried,  •  A  mother's  heart  is  mine  j 
None  bnt  myself  shall  nurse  my  boy.' 

But,  infant  as  he  was,  the  child 

In  that  divine  embrace  enchanted  lay ; 

And,  by  the  beauty  of  the  vase  beguil'd. 
Forgot  the  beverage — and  pin'd  away. 

S~DD 
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'  And  rouat  my  oKpring  languish  in  my  si|^t  F ' 
(Alive  to  all  a  mother's  pain,  r 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  thus  her  court  address'd) 
'  No :  L<et  the  most  discreet  of  all  ray  train 

ReceJTe  him  to  her  breast : 
Think  all,  he  is  the  God  of  young  delight' 

Then  Tkndbrnkss  with  Candour  join'd. 
And  Gaietv  the  charming  office  sought ; 

Nor  even  Deucacy  stayed  behind : 
But  none  of  those  fair  Graces  brought 

Wherewith  to  nurse  the  child — and  still  he  pin'd. 

Some  fond  hearts  to  Cohpuance  seem'd  incUn'd ;         « 
But  she  had  surely  spoil'd  the  boy : 
And  sad  experience  forbade  a  thought 

On  the  wild  Goddess  of  Voluptuoiu  Joy. 

Long  undecided  lay  th'  important  choice, 
Till  of  the  beauteous  coiu:t,  at  length,  a  voice 
Pronounced  the  name  of  Hope  : — -The  conscious  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms  and  smil'd. 

'Tis  said  Enjoyhent  (who  averr'd 

The  charge  belong  d  to  her  alone) 
Jealous  that  Hopb  had  been  preferr  d  31 

Laid  snares  to  make  the  babe  her  own. 

Of  Innocence  the  garb  she  took. 

The  blushing  mien  and  downcast  look ; 

And  came  her  services  to  proffer : 
And  Hope  (what  has  not  Hope  beUev'd  0 
By  that  seducing  air  deceiv'd. 

Accepted  of  the  offer. 


To  that  false  Innocence's  power  4a 

Her  little  charge  consign'd. 

The  Goddess  then  her  lap  with  sweetmeats  Gll'd 
And  gave,  in  handfuls  gave,  the  treacherous  store : 

A  wild  delirium  first  the  infant  thrill'd; 

But  soon  upon  her  breast  he  sunk — to  wake  no  more. 
PaUiilMdlTSe 
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HE  gloiy  of  evening  was  spread  througb  the  vest ; 
— On  the  slope  of  a  mountain  I  stood, 
lile  the  joy  that  precedes  the  calm  season  of  rest 
Bang  loud  through  the  meadow  and  wood. 

'  And  must  we  then  port  fiojn  a  dwelling  so  fair  I ' 

In  the  pain  of  ray  spirit  I  said. 
And  with  a  deep  sadness  I  turned,  to  repair 

To  the  cell  where  the  convict  is  laid. 

The  thick-ribbjid  walls  that  o'ershadow  the  gate 

Resound  ;  and  the  dungeons  unfold :  lo 

I  pause;  and  at  length,  through  the  glimmering  grate. 
That  outcast  of  pity  behold. 

His  black  matted  hair  on  his  shoulder  is  bent, 

And  deep  is  the  sigh  of  his  breath. 
And  with  steadfast  dejection  his  eyes  are  intent 

On  the  fetters  that  link  him  to  death. 

'Tis  sorrow  enough  on  that  visage  to  gaze. 

That  body  dismiss'd  from  his  care  ; 
Yet  my  fancy  has  [uerced  to  his  heart,  and  pourtrays 

More  terrible  images  there.  ao 

His  bones  are  consumed,  and  his  life-blood  is  dried. 

With  wishes  the  past  to  undo ; 
And  his  crime,  through  the  pains  that  o'erwhelm  him, 
descried. 

Still  blackens  and  grows  on  his  view. 

When  from  the  dark  synod,  or  blood-reeking  field, 

To  bis  chamber  the  monarch  is  led, 
All  soothers  of  sense  their  soft  virtue  shall  yield. 

And  quietness  pillow  his  head. 

But  if  grief,  self-consnmed,  in  oblivion  wonld  doze, 
And  conscience  her  tortures  appease,  30 

'Mid  tumult  and  uproar  this  man  must  repose ; 
In  the  comfortless  vault  of  disease. 

When  his  fetters  at  night  have  so  press'd  on  his  limbs. 
That  the  weight  can  no  longer  be  borne. 

If,  while  a  half-slumber  his  memory  bedims, 
The  wretch  on  his  pallet  should  turn. 
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While  the  jail-nusUff  howls  at  the  dull  danklDg  chain. 
From  the  roots  of  his  hair  there  shall  start 

A  thousand  sharp  punctures  of  cold-sweaUng  pain. 
And  terror  shall  leap  at  his  heart,  40 

But  noir  he  half-raises  his  deep-sunken  eye. 

And  the  motion  unsettles  a  tear ; 
The  silence  of  Borrow  it  seems  to  supply, 

And  asks  of  me  why  I  am  here. 

'  Poor  victim !  no  idle  intruder  has  stood 

With  o'erweening  complacence  our  state  to  oompue, 
But  one,  whose  first  wish  is  the  wish  to  be  good. 
Is  come  as  a  brother  thy  sorrows  to  share. 

'  At  thy  name  though  compassion  her  nature  resign, 
Though  in  virtue's  proud  mouth  thy  report  be  a  stain. 
My  care,  if  the  arm  of  the  mighty  were  mine,  s' 

Would  plant  thee  where  yet  thou  mfght'st  bknaoro 
again.' 

Publiihodim 


ANDREW  JONES 

T  HATE  that  Andrew  Jones :  he'll  breed 
I      His  children  up  to  waste  and  pilUge. 
Iwish  the  press-gang  or  the  drum 
Would,  with  its  rattling  music,  come, 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village ! 

I  said  not  this,  because  he  loves 

Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple ; 

But  for  the  poor  dear  sake  of  one 

To  whom  a  foal  deed  he  had  done, 

A  friendless  Man,  a  travelling  Cripple ! 

For  this  poor  crawling  helpless  wretch 
Some  Horseman  who  was  passing  by, 
A  penny  on  the  ground  had  thrown ; 
But  the  poor  Cripple  was  alone 
And  could  not  stoop — no  help  was  nigh. 

Inch-thick  the  dust  lay  on  the  ground 
For  it  had  long  been  droughty  weather; 
So  with  his  stafi*  the  Cripple  wrought 
Among  the  dust  till  he  had  brought 
The  halfpennies  hither. 
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It  chuic'd  Uut  Andrew  pus'd  that  way 
Just  at  the  time ;  and  there  he  found 
The  Cripple  in  the  mid-day  heat 
Standing  alone,  and  at  hi>  feet 
He  saw  the  penny  on  the  ground. 

He  stooped  and  took  the  penny  np : 

And  when  the  Cripple  nearer  drew. 

Quoth  Andrew, '  Under  half-a-crown. 

What  a  nuut  finds  is  all  his  own. 

And  BO,  my  Friend,  good-day  to  you.'  30 

And  hence  I  say,  that  Andrew's  boys 
Will  all  be  train'd  to  waste  and  pillage ; 
And  wish'd  the  press-gang,  or  the  dnun 
Would,  with  its  rattling  music,  come. 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village  I 

Frobablr  1800 

ON  NATURE'S  INVITATION  DO  I  COME 

/~XN  Nature's  inTitation  do  I  come, 

\_y     By  Beason  aanctioDed.     Can  the  choice  mislead, 

Inat  made  the  calmest,  fairest  spot  of  earth. 

With  all  its  un^propriated  good, 

Uy  own ;  and  not  mine  only,  for  with  me 

Entrenched — aaf  rather  peacefblly  emlwweied — 

Under  yon  orchard,  in  yon  humble  cot, 

A  younger  orphan  ot  a  home  extioct. 

The  only  daughter  of  my  parents  dwells : 

Aye,  thhik  on  that,  my  heart,  and  cease  to  stir ;  lo 

Pause  upon  that,  and  let  the  breathing  frame 

No  longer  breathe,  but  all  be  satisfied. 

Ob,  if  such  silence  be  not  thanks  to  God 

F<«what  hath  been  bestowed,  then  where,  where  then 

Shall  gratitude  find  rest  ?     Mine  eyes  did  ne'er 

Fix  on  a  lovely  object,  nor  my  mind 

Take  pleasure  in  the  midst  <^  happy  thoughts. 

But  either  she,  whom  now  I  have,  who  now 

Divides  with  me  this  loved  abode,  was  there. 

Or  not  &r  off.     Where'er  my  footsteps  turned,  ao 

Her  voice  was  like  a  bidden  bird  that  sang  ; 

The  thought  of  ber  was  like  a  flash  of  light 

Or  an  unseen  companionship,  a  breath 

Of  fragrance  independent  of  the  wind. 

In  all  my  goings,  in  the  new  and  old 

Of  all  my  meditations,  and  in  this 
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Favourite  of  all,  in  this  the  most  of  alL  .  .  . 

Embrace  me  then,  ye  hills,  and  close  me  in. 

Now  in  the  clear  and  open  day  I  feel 

Your  guardianship :  I  take  it  to  my  heart ;  90 

'Tis  like  the  solemn  shelter  of  the  night. 

But  I  would  call  thee  beautiful ;  for  mild. 

And  soft,  and  gay,  and  beautiful  thou  art. 

Dear  valley,  having  in  thy  face  a  smile, 

ThoQ^  peaceful,  full  of  gladness.     Thou  art  pleased. 

Pleased  with  thy  crags,  and  woody  steeps,  thy  lake. 

Its  one  green  island,  and  its  winding  shores, 

The  multitude  of  little  rocky  hills. 

Thy  church,  and  cottages  of  mountain-stone, 

Clustered  like  stars  some  few,  but  single  most,  40 

And  lurking  dimly  in  their  shy  retreats, 

Or  glancing  at  each  other  cheerful  looks, 

Like  separated  stars  with  clouds  between. 

Probably  1800 

BLEAR  SEASON  WAS  IT,  TURBULENT 

AND  BLEAK 

"T)  LEAK  season  was  it,  turbulent  and  bleak, 
Jfj     When  hitherward  wc  journeyed,  side  by  side. 
Through  bursts  of  sunshine  and  through  flying  showers. 
Paced  the  long  vales,  how  long  they  were,  and  yet 
How  fast  that  length  of  way  was  left  behind, 
Wensley's  rich  vale  and  Sedbergh's  naked  heights. 
The  frosty  wind,  as  if  to  make  amends 
For  its  keen  breath,  was  aiding  to  our  steps. 
And  drove  us  onward  like  two  ships  at  sea ; 
Or,  like  two  birds,  companions  in  mid-air,  10 

Parted  and  reunited  by  the  blast 
Stem  was  the  face  of  nature ;  we  rejoiced 
In  that  stern  countenance  ;  for  our  souls  thence  drew 
A  feeling  of  their  strength.     The  naked  trees. 
The  icy  brooks,  as  on  we  passed,  appeared 
To  question  us, '  Whence  come  ye  ?     To  what  end  ? ' 
Frobablj  ISOO 

AMONG  ALL  LOVELY  THINGS  MY 

LOVE  HAD  BEEN 

AMONG  all  lovely  things  my  Love  had  been  ; 
Had  noted  well  the  stars,  all  flowers  that  grew 
About  her  home  ;  but  she  had  never  seen 
A  Glow-worm,  never  one,  and  this  1  knew. 
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While  riding  Dear  her  home  one  Btonny  night 
A  siDgle  Glow-worm  did  I  chance  to  espy; 
I  gave  ■  fervcDt  welcome  to  the  sight, 
And  from  my  Horse  1  leapt }  great  joy  had  I. 

Upon  a  leaf  the  Glow-worm  did  I  lay, 
To  bear  it  with  me  through  the  stormy  night : 
And,  as  before,  it  shone  without  dismay ; 
Albeit  patting  forth  a  fainter  light 

When  to  the  Dwelling  of  my  Love  I  camr, 
I  went  into  the  Orchud  quietly ; 
And  left  the  Glow-worm,  blessing  it  by  name, 
Laid  safely  by  itself,  beneath  a  !^ee. 

The  whole  next  day,  1  hoped,  and  hoped  with  fear ; 
At  night  the  Glow-worm  shone  beneath  the  Tree; 
I  ted  my  Lucy  to  the  spot,  '  Look  here  ! ' 
Oh  !  joy  it  was  for  her,  and  joy  for  me  I 

ISIM 


THE  TINKER 

WHO  leads  a  happy  life 
If  it 's  not  the  merry  Tinker  ? 
Not  too  old  to  have  a  wife ; 
Not  too  much  a  thinker : 
Through  the  meadows,  over  stiles. 
Where  there  are  no  measured  miles. 
Day  by  day  he  finds  his  way 
Among  the  lonely  houses  ; 
Right  before  the  Farmer's  door 
Down  he  sits ;  his  brows  he  knits ; 
Then  his  hammer  he  rouses ; 
Batter.'  batter!  batter  I 
He  begins  to  clatter; 
And  while  the  work  is  going  on 
Right  good  ale  he  bowses; 
And,  when  it  is  done,  away  he  is  gone; 
And,  in  his  scarlet  coat. 
With  a  merry  note. 
He  sings  the  sun  to  bed; 
And,  without  making  a  pother. 
Finds  some  place  or  other 
For  his  own  careless  head. 
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When  in  the  woods  the  little  Fowles 

Begin  their  mcny'm&kiiig, 

Again  the  jolly  Tinker  bowls 

Forth  with  sm&ll  le«ve-taldng : 

Through  the  vtdley,  up  the  hill; 

He  can't  go  wrong  go  where  he  will : 

Tricks  he  has  twen^. 

And  pastimes  in  plenty ;  30 

He's  the  terror  of  boys  in  the  midst  of  their  noise. 

When  the  market  Maiden, 

Bringing  home  her  lading. 

Hath  passed  him  in  a  nook, 

With  bis  outlandiBh  look. 

And  Titage  grim  and  sooty. 

Bumming,  bumming,  bumming, 

Whftt  is  that  that 's  coming  i 

Silly  Moid  «s  ever  was  I 

She  thinks  that  she  and  all  she  has  40 

Will  be  the  Tinker's  booty ; 

At  the  pretty  Maiden's  dread 

The  Tinker  shakes  his  head. 

Laughing,  laughing,  laughing. 

As  if  he  would  laugh  himself  dead. 

And  thus  with  work  or  none^ 

The  Tinker  lives  in  taa, 

With  a  light  soul  to  cover  him  ; 

And  sorrow  and  care  blow  over  him. 

Whether  he 's  up  or  a^bed.  April  S7,  ss, 

1802 

WRITTEN  IN  A  GROTTO 

OMOON  !  if  e'er  I  joyed  when  thy  soft  light 
Danc'd  to  the  murmuring  rill  on  Lomond's  wave. 
Or  si^ed  for  thy  sweet  presence  some  dark  night, 

When  thou  wert  hidden  in  thy  monthly  grave; 
If  e'er,  on  wings  which  active  fancy  gave, 

I  sought  thy  golden  vale  with  dancing  flight. 
Then,  atretcht  at  ease  in  some  sequestered  cave, 

Gaz'd  on  thy  lovely  Nymphs  with  fond  delight. 
Thy  Nymphs  with  more  than  earthly  beauty  bright ; 
If  e'er  thy  beam,  as  Smyrna's  shepherds  tell,  10 

Soft  as  the  gentle  kiss  of  amorous  maid 
On  tite  closed  eyes  of  young  Endymion  fell. 

That  he  might  wake  to  clasp  thee  in  the  shade : 
Each  night,  while  I  recUne  within  this  cell. 
Guide  hither,  O  sweet  Moon,  the  maid  I  love  so  well 
PnbUihediaoi 
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GEOBGB  AND  SABAB  GREEN 


THE  SAINS  AT  LENGTH  HAVE  CEASED 

THE  nins  at  lengtli  have  ccas'd,  the  winds  are  still'd. 
Hie  Stan  ghme  brigbtlj  between  clouds  at  rest. 
And  as  a  cavent  is  with  darfcriwi  fiU'd, 
The  Vale  is  bj  a  migfatj  sound  possess'd. 

SONNET 

I    FIND  it  written  of  Simonides 
That  baTelling  in  strange  countries  ooce  he  fonnd 

A  corpse  that  lajr  espiring  on  the  ground. 
For  which,  with  pain,  he  caused  due  obsequies 
To  be  perfotmed,  and  paid  all  holy  fees. 

Soon  after,  this  man's  Ghoet  unto  him  came 

And  told  him  not  to  sail  as  was  his  aim. 
On  board  a  ship  then  ready  toe  the  seas. 

Simonides,  admonished  by  the  ghost. 
Remained  behind ;  the  ship  the  following  day  lo 

Set  sail,  was  wret^ed,  and  all  on  board  was  lost 
Thus  was  the  tenderest  Poet  that  conld  be. 

Who  sang  in  ancient  Greece  bis  loring  lay. 
Saved  out  of  many  by  his  piety.  Fubluhad  1803 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  SUMMER-HOUSE  IN  THE 
ORCHARD,  TOWN-END,  GRASMERE 


Use,  C4 


T  O  whimsy  of  the  purse  is  here, 
\    No  pleasure-house  forlorn ; 
Ose,  comfort,  do  this  roof  endear ; 
A  tributary  shed  to  cheer 
The  little  cottage  that  is  near, 
To  help  it  and  adorn.  iso4 

GEORGE  AND  SARAH  GREEN 


„W" 


f  HO  weeps  for  strangers  ?     Many  wept 
For  George  and  &u«h  Green; 
Wept  for  that  pair's  unhappy  fate. 
Whose  grave  may  here  be  seen. 

By  night,  upon  these  stonny  fells, 

Did  wife  and  husband  roam ; 
Six  little  iHtes  at  home  had  left. 

And  could  not  find  that  home. 
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For  tuty  dwelling-place  of  man 

As  vainly  did  tnejr  seek. 
He  perish'd ;  and  a  voice  was  heard — 

The  widow's  lonely  shriek. 

Not  many  steps,  and  she  was  left 

A  body  without  life — 
A  few  short  steps  were  the  chain  that  bound 

The  husband  to  the  wife. 

Now  do  those  sternly-featured  hills 

Look  gently  on  this  grave; 
And  quiet  nom  are  the  depths  of  air. 

As  a  sea  without  a  wave. 

But  deeper  lies  the  heart  of  peace 

In  quiet  more  profound  ; 
The  heart  of  quietoess  is  here 

Within  this  churchyard  bound. 

And  from  all  agony  of  mind 

It  keeps  them  safe,  and  far 
From  fear  and  grief,  and  &om  all  need 

Of  sun  or  guiding  star 

O  darkness  of  the  grave  1  how  deep, 

Afler  that  living  night — 
That  last  and  dreaty  living  one 

Of  sorrow  and  affright  ? 

O  sacred  marriage-bed  of  death, 

That  keeps  them  side  by  side 
In  bond  of  peace,  in  bond  of  love, 

That  may  not  be  untied  1  igos 


THROUGH  CUMBRIAN  WILDS,  IN  MANY 
A  MOUNTAIN  CAVE 

THROUGH  Cumbrian  wilds,  in  many  a  mountain  cave. 
The  pastoral  Muse  laments  the  Wheel — no  more 
Engaged,  near  blazing  hearth  on  clean  swept  floor. 
In  tasks  which  guardian  Angels  might  approve. 
Friendly  the  weight  of  leisure  to  remove. 
And  to  beguile  the  lassitude  of  ease; 
Gracious  to  all  the  dear  dependencies 
Of  house  and  field, — to  plenty,  peace,  and  love. 
There  too  did  Fancy  prize  the  murmuring  wheel ; 
For  sympathies,  inexplicably  fine,  n 
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Instilled  a  confidence — how  aweet  to  feel ! 
That  ever  in  the  night-calm,  when  the  Sheep 
Upon  their  grassy  beds  la;  couch'd  in  sleep. 
The  quickening  spindle  drew  a  trustier  line. 

FrobitUj  ISU 

MY  SON !  BEHOLD  THE  TIDE  ALREADY  SPENT 

r  Y  Son !  behold  the  Tide  already  spent 
That  rose,  and  steadily  advanced  to  fill 

ihores  and  channels,  working  Nature's  will 
Among  the  mazy  streams  that  backward  went. 
And  in  the  sluggish  Porta  where  ships  were  pent. 
And  now,  its  task  performed,  the  flood  stands  still 
At  the  green  base  of  many  an  inland  hill. 
In  placid  beauty  and  entire  content 
Such  the  repose  that  Sage  and  Hero  find. 
Such  measured  rest  the  diligent  and  good  lo 

Of  humbler  name,  whose  souls  do  like  the  flood 
Of  ocean  press  right  on,  or  gently  wind. 
Neither  to  be  diverted  nor  withstood 
Until  they  reach  the  bounds  by  Heaven  assigned. 
FffihainlSls 

TRANSLATION  OF  PART  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  THE  iENEID 

TO  THE  1DITOR3  OF  THE  'PHILOLOGICAL  MUSEUM ' 

Ton  letMr,  temlndlDg  me  of  ku  eipestation  I  aornn  time  iIdm  held  out 
to  ;ou  of  allowliig  aome  ■pedmeoa  of  m;  tmuUtion  from  the  '.£iieid '  to  be 
printed  in  the  FhUoiogictil  Xiumm,  waa  not  Terj  Aeoeptable ;  for  I  had 
abandoiied  the  thonght  of  ever  lending  into  the  vorld  anj  part  of  that  ex- 
periment— lot  it  KM  nothing  more — kn  eiperiment  begun  for  amnietnent, 
and  I  DOW  thJuk  a  leu  fortunate  one  than  when  I  Qiit  nuned  it  to  joo. 
Having  been  diipleued  in  modom  tranelatioci  with  tba  »ddiCione  of  inoon- 
pnoni  matter,  1  began  to  tranelate  with  a  reeolTe  to  keepolearof  that  fault, 
D7  adding  notoing ;  tut  I  became  oonvinced  that  a,  apinted  tnnilation  can 
•eaieel;  be  aaoompUahed  in  the  English  language  without  admitting  a 
prlaeiple  of  oompenaatlon.  On  thii  point,  however.  I  do  not  wiah  to  inuat, 
and  msnl^  send  the  following  passage,  taken  at  random,  from  a  wiah  to 
oompl;  with  jour  requeat. — W.  W. 

"O  U  r  Cytherea,  studious  to  invent 

Ij     Arts  yet  untried,  upon  new  counsels  bent, 

Resolvei  that  Cupid,  chang'd  in  form  and  face 

To  young  Ascanius,  should  assume  his  place ; 

Present  the  maddening  gifts,  and  kindle  heat 

Of  passion  at  the  bosom's  inmost  seat. 

She  dreads  the  treacherous  bouse,  the  double  tongue  ; 

She  bums,  she  frets — by  Juno's  rancour  stung; 
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The  cftlm  of  night  is  powerlesa  to  remore 

These  cares,  and  thus  she  speaks  to  winged  Lore:       lo 

'  O  son,  my  strength,  ray  power  t  who  dost  despise 

?Vhat,  save  thyself,  none  dares  through  earth  and  skies) 
he  giant>quelliiig  bolts  of  Jove,  I  flee, 
O  son,  a  suppliant  to  thy  dei^  I 
What  perils  meet  ^neas  in  bis  course. 
How  Juno's  hate  with  unrelenting  force 
Pursues  thy  brother — this  to  thee  is  known  ; 
And  oft-times  hast  thou  made  my  griefs  thine  own. 
Him  now  the  generous  Dido  by  soft  chains 
Of  bland  entreaty  at  her  court  detains ;  ao 

Junonian  hospitalities  prepare 
Such  apt  occasion  that  I  dread  a  snare. 
Hence,  ere  some  hostile  God  can  intervene, 
Would  I,  by  previous  wiles,  inflame  the  queen 
With  passion  for  Mneaa,  such  strong  love 
That  at  my  beck,  mine  only,  she  shall  move. 
Hear,  and  assist;— the  father's  mandate  calls 
His  young  Ascanius  to  the  Tyrian  walls; 
He  comes,  my  dear  delight, — and  costliest  things 
Preserv'd  from  fire  and  flood  for  presents  brings.         y> 
Him  will  I  take,  and  in  close  covert  keep, 
'Mid  groves  Idalian,  lull'd  to  gentle  sleep, 
Or  on  Cythera's  far-sequestered  steep. 
That  he  may  neither  know  what  hope  is  mine. 
Nor  by  his  presence  traverse  the  design. 
Do  thou,  but  for  a  single  night's  brief  space, 
Dissemble  ;  be  that  boy  in  form  and  face  1 
And  when  enraptured  Dido  shall  receive 
Thee  to  her  arms,  and  kisses  interweave 
With  many  a  fond  embrace,  while  joy  runs  high,  40 

And  goblets  crown  the  proud  festivity, 
Instil  thy  subtle  poison,  and  inspire. 
At  every  touch,  an  unsuspected  Are.' 

Love,  at  the  word,  before  his  mother's  sight 
Puts  off  his  wings,  and  walks,  with  proud  delight, 
Like  young  lulus ;  but  the  gentlest  dews 
Of  slumber  Venus  sheds,  to  circumfuse 
The  true  Ascanius  steep'd  in  placid  rest ; 
Then  wafts  him,  cherisli'd  on  her  careful  breast. 
Through  upper  air  to  an  Idalian  glade,  5a 

Where  he  on  soft  amaracut  is  laid. 
With  breathing  flowers  embraced,  and  fi-agrant  shade 
But  Cupid,  following  cheerily  his  guide 
Achates,  with  the  gifts  to  Carthage  hied ; 
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And,  as  the  hall  he  entered,  there,  between 
The  ahaTen  of  her  golden  eouch,  wu  seen 
Beclin'd  in  festal  pomp  the  Tjrrian  qneen. 
The  Trojans  too  (£neaa  at  their  head). 
On  tondies  lie,  with  purple  overspread ; 
Meantime  in  caniaten  is  neap'd  the  bread,  60 

Pellucid  water  for  the  bands  is  borne. 
And  napkins  of  smooth  texture,  finely  shorn. 
Within  are  fifty  handmaids,  who  prepare, 
As  they  in  order  stand,  the  dainty  fare ; 
And  fume  the  household  deities  with  store 
Of  odorous  incense ;  while  a  hundred  more 
Match'd  with  an  equal  number  of  like  age. 
But  each  of  manly  aex,  a  docile  page. 
Marshal  the  banquet,  ^ving  with  due  grace 
To  cup  or  viand  its  appointed  place.  70 

The  Tyriana  rushing  in,  an  eager  band. 
Their  painted  couches  seek,  obedient  to  command. 
They  look  with  wonder  on  the  gifts — they  gace 
Upon  lulus,  dazzled  with  the  rays 
That  from  his  ardent  countenance  arc  Sung, 
And  chann'd  to  bear  his  simulating  tongue ; 
Nor  pass  unprais'd  the  robe  and  veil  divine, 
Roond  which  the  yellow  flowers  and  wandering  foliage 
twine. 

But  chiefly  Dido,  to  the  coming  ill 
Devoted,  strives  in  vain  her  vast  desires  to  fill ;  so 

She  views  the  gifts ;  upon  the  child  then  turns 
Insatiable  looks,  and  gazing  bums. 
To  ease  a  Gather's  cheated  love  he  hung 
Upon  i£neas,  and  around  him  clung; 
Then  seeks  tiie  queen  ;  with  her  his  arts  he  tries ; 
She  fastens  on  the  boy  enamouT'd  eyes, 
Gasps  in  her  arms,  nor  weens  (O  lot  imblest !) 
How  great  a  God,  incumbent  o'er  her  breast. 
Would  fill  it  with  his-spirit.     He,  to  please 
His  Acidalian  mother,  by  degrees  90 

Blots  out  Sichens,  studious  to  remove 
The  dead,  by  influx  of  a  living  love. 
By  stealthy  entrance  of  a  perilous  guest. 
Troubling  a  heart  that  had  been  long  at  rest 

Now  when  the  viands  were  withdrawn,  and  ceas'd 
The  first  division  of  the  splendid  feast. 
While  round  a  vacant  board  the  chiefs  recline. 
Huge  goblets  are  bronghfforth  ;  they  crown  the  wine ; 
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Voices  of  gUdness  roll  the  walls  around ; 

Those  gladsonie  voices  from  the  courts  rebound  ;         loo 

From  gilded  rafters  many  a  blazing  light 

Depends,  and  torches  overcome  the  oight 

The  minutes  fly — till,  at  the  queen's  command, 

A  bowl  of  state  is  offered  to  her  hand  : 

Then  she,  as  Beltis  wont,  and  all  the  line 

From  Belus,  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  wine ; 

Silence  ensued.     '  O  Jupiter,  whose  care 

Is  hospitable  dealing,  grant  my  prayer ! 

Productive  day  be  this  of  lasting  joy 

To  Tyrians,  and  these  exiles  driven  from  Troy ;  iio 

A  day  to  future  generations  dear ! 

Let  Bacchus,  donor  of  soul-quick'ning  cheer, 

Be  present;  kindly  Juno,  be  thou  near! 

And,  Tyrians,  may  your  choicest  favours  wait 

Upon  this  hour,  the  bond  to  celebrate! ' 

She  spake  and  shed  an  offering  on  the  board ; 

Then  sipp'd  the  bowl  whence  she  the  wine  had  poured 

And  gave  to  Bitias,  urging  the  prompt  lord ; 

He  r^'d  the  bow),  and  took  a  long  deep  draught; 

Then  every  chief  in  turn  the  beverage  quafi*d.  loo 

Graced  with  redundant  hair,  lopas  sings 
The  lore  of  Atlas,  to  resounding  strings. 
The  labours  of  the  Sun,  the  lunar  wanderings; 
Whence  human  kind,  and  brute ;  what  natural  powers 
Engender  lightning,  whence  are  falling  showers. 
He  cbaunts  Arcturus, — that  fraternal  twain 
The  glittering  Bears, — the  Pleiads  fraught  with  rain; 
— Why  suns  in  winter,  shunning  heaven's  steep  heights 
Post  seaward, — what  impedes  the  tardy  nights. 
The  learned  song  from  Tyrian  hearers  draws  130 

Loud  shouts, — the  Trojans  echo  the  applause. 
— But,  lengthening  out  the  night  with  converse  new, 
I^rge  draughts  of  love  unhappy  Dido  drew; 
Of  Priam  ask'd,  of  Hector, — o'er  and  o'er — 
What  arms  the  son  of  bright  Aurora  wore ; — 
What  steeds  the  car  of  Diomed  could  boast ; 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host 
How  looked  Achilles— their  dread  paramounU^ 
'  But  nay — the  fatal  wiles,  O  guest,  recount. 
Retrace  the  Grecian  cunning  from  its  source,  140 

Your  own  grief  and  your  friends" — your  wandering 

For  now,  till  this  seventh  summer  have  ye  rong'd 
The  sea,  or  trod  the  earth,  to  peace  estrang'd.' 

Betmai  ISIS  and  ISM 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BROOM  ON  BIRD-NEST  BRAE 

THE  Scottiah  Broom  on  Bird-nest  brae 
Twelve  tedious  years  ago. 
When  many  plants  strange  blossoms  bore 
That  puzzled  high  and  low, 
A  not  unnatural  longing  felt, 
What  longing  would  ye  know  ? 
Why,  friend,  to  deck  her  supple  twigs 
With  yellom  in  full  blow. 

To  Lowther  Castle  she  addressed 

A  prayer  both  bold  and  sly  lo 

(For  all  the  blooms  on  Binl-ncst  brae 

Can  talk  and  speechify) 

That  flattering  breezes  blowing  thence 

Their  succour  would  supply; 

Then  she  would  instanUy  put  forth 

A  flag  oiyelloTB  dye. 

But  from  the  Castle  turret  blew 

A  dull  forbidding  blast. 

Which  the  poor  broom  no  sooner  felt 

Than  she  shrank  up  so  fast ;  n 

Her  mthedJ'oT  yellow  she  foreswore. 

And  since  that  time  has  cast 

Fond  looks  on  colours  three  or  four 

And  put  forth  Blue  at  last. 

And  now,  my  lads,  the  Election  comes 

In  June's  sunshining  hours 

When  evety  field  and  bank  and  brae 

Is  clad  with  yellow  flowers. 

While  faction  Blue  from  shops  and  booths 

Tricks  out  her  blustering  powers,  30 

Lo  I  Smiling  Nature's  lavish  hand 

Has  furnished  wreaths  for  ours. 

PTDb*U;1813 

PLACARD  FOR  A  POLL  BEARING  AN  OLD  SHIRT 

T  F  money 's  slack, 

I      The  shirt  on  my  back 
^all  off,  and  go  to  the  hammer : 
Though  I  sell  shirt  and  skin. 
By  Jove  I'll  be  in, 
Ajid  raise  up  a  radical  clamor ! 

FrabdbljlSlS 
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SONNET 

author's  votaoe  down  the  rhme 

(thirty  riAHs  ago) 

XHE  coofidence  of  Youth  our  onljr  Art, 
And  Hope  gay  Pilot  of  the  bold  deiigii, 
aw  the  living  Landtcapei  of  the  Rhine, 
Reach  after  reach,  salute  us  and  depart; 
Slow  sink  the  Spires, — and  up  again  they  start  I 
But  who  shall  count  the  Towers  as  they  recline 
O'er  the  dark  steeps,  or  on  the  horiion  line 
Striding,  with  shatt^vd  crests,  the  eye  athwart? 
More  touching  still,  more  perfect  was  the  pleasure. 
When  bunying  forward  till  the  slack'nlng  stream         so 
Spread  like  a  spacious  Mere,  we  there  could  measure 
A  smooth  free  course  along  the  watery  gleam. 
Think  calmly  on  the  past,  and  mark  at  leisure 
Features  which  else  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

ISsooiiBn 

CRITICS,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  BAELD  .  .  . 

pBor.  KnsHT  (Ersnlaj  WonliwDith,  toLtiii.  p.  171)  irrit«a ;  'Ilwratbimd 
thiiinftOftUlogQeof  ^togt^ihLattni,  sod  )un*  m  kumrlsdc*  of  It*  d»Uw 
or  of  the  Bud  ittand  to.  Solomon  Q«in«r  wrota  a  poam  on  31U  Dtatk  of 
AUt,  «hiisb  wu  tmuUted  into  English.  Sm  footnote  to  Tha  Prthidt, 
Book  Tii  1.  fi64.'  [It  ii  ouiloai  that  it  ifaould  h>TB  anaped  Prof.  Enirikt^ 
notios  tbiat  tha  '  right  honoorabla  Bard '  wa«  Locd  Byron,  wfao  diadicatad  hia 
Cam,  A  Mplteni  to  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  ISn.— N.  d  S.] 


y'~^RITICS,  right  honourable  Bard,  deoreo 
V>     Laurels  to  some,  a  night-shade  wreath  to  thee, 
WEose  muse  a  sure  though  late  revenge  hath  ta'en 
Of  harmless  Abel's  death,  by  murdering  Cain. 

N  CAIN,  A  WrsnUY,  DEDICATED  TO  SIR  WALTER  BCOtT  :— 

A  Gehhan  Haggis  from  receipt 
Of  him  who  cooked  the  death  of  Abel, 
And  sent '  warm-reeking,  rich  and  sweet/ 
From  Venice  to  Sir  Walter's  table. 


COMPOSED  WHEN  A  PROBABILITY  EXISTED  OF 

OUR  BEING  OBLIGED  TO  QUIT  EYDAL 

MOUNT  AS  A  RESIDENCE 

XHE  doubt  to  which  a  wavering  hope  bad  clong 
Is  fled ;  we  must  depart,  wilhng  or  not ; 
jtiercing  Hills  I  must  bid  larewell  to  you 
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And  all  that  ye  look  down  uponvith  pride, 

With  tendemeM  embaaoin ;  to  your  paths ; 

And  pleasant  dwelling!,  to  familiar  trees 

And  wild-flowers  known  as  well  as  if  oar  hands 

Had  tended  them  :  and  O  pellucid  Spring ! 

Unheard  of,  save  in  one  small  hamlet,  here 

Not  nndistingubfaed,  for  of  wells  that  ooze  lo 

Or  founts  that  gnrgle  front  yon  cnggy  steep. 

Their  common  sire,  thou  only  beai'st  his  name. 

Insensibly  the  foretaste  of  this  parting 

Hath  ruled  my  steps,  and  seals  me  to  thy  side. 

Mindful  tbttt  thou  (ab !  whereftne  by  my  Mute 

So  long  unthanked)  host  cheered  a  simple  board 

With  bererage  pare  as  erer  fixed  the  dioice 

Of  hermit,  dubtoni  where  to  scroop  his  cell ; 

Which  Persian  kings  might  envy ;  and  thy  meek 

And  gentle  aspect  oft  has  ministered  „ 

To  finer  uscs^     They  for  me  must  cease ; 

Days  will  pass  on,  tlie  year,  if  years  be  given, 

Fade, — and  the  moralising  mind  deriye 

No  lessons  from  the  presence  of  a  Power 

By  the  inconstant  nature  we  inherit 

Unmatched  in  delicate  beneficence; 

For  neither  unremitting  rains  avail 

To  swell  thee  into  voice ;  nor  longest  drought 

Thy  boanty  stints,  nor  can  thy  beauty  mar. 

Beauty  not  therefore  wanting  change  to  stir  30 

The  uncy  pleased  by  spectacles  iinlooked  for. 

Nor  yet,  perchance,  translucent  Spring,  had  tolled 
TIk  Norman  curfew  bell  when  human  hands 
First  offered  help  that  the  deficient  rock 
Might  enrerarch  thee,  from  pemidoue  heat 
Defended,  and  appropriate  to  man's  need. 
Such  ties  will  not  be  severed  :  hot,  when  we 
Are  gone,  what  summer  loiterer  will  regard. 
Inquisitive  the  countenance,  will  peruse, 
Pleased  to  detect  the  dimpling  stir  of  life,  40 

The  breathing  faculty  with  which  thou  yield'st 
fTho'  a  mere  goblet  to  the  careless  eye) 
Boons  inexhaustible  f     Who,  hurrying  on 
With  a  step  quickened  by  November's  cold, 
Shall  pause,  the  skill  admiring  that  can  work 
Upon  thy  chance-defilements — withered  twigs 
That,  lodged  within  thy  crysitol  depths,  seem  bright, 
As  if  they  from  a  silver  tree  had  fallen — 
And  oaken  leaves  that,  driven  by  whirling  blasts, 
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Sunk  down,  and  lay  immersed  in  dead  re[iose  50 

For  Time's  invisible  tooth  to  prey  upoo, 

UnBiffhtly  objects  and  imcoveted. 

Till  diou  with  crystal  bead-drops  didst  encniit 

Their  skeletons,  turned  to  brilliant  ornaments. 

But,  from  tby  bosom,  should  some  venturous  hand 

Abstract  those  gleaming  relics,  and  uplift  them, 

However  gently,  toward  the  vulgar  air. 

At  once  their  tender  brightness  disappears. 

Leaving  the  intermeddler  to  upbraid 

His  folly.    Thus  (I  feel  it  while  I  speak),  to 

Thus,  with  the  fibres  of  these  thoughts  it  fares ; 

And  oh  I  how  much,  of  all  that  love  creates 

Or  beautifies,  like  changes  undergoes. 

Suffers  like  loss  when  drawn  out  of  the  soni, 

Its  silent  laboratory  !     Words  should  say 

g^uld  they  depict  the  marvels  of  thy  cell) 
ow  often  I  have  marked  a  plumy  fern 
From  the  hve  rock  with  grace  inimitable 
Bending  its  apex  toward  a  paler  self 
Reflected  all  in  perfect  lineaments —  70 

Shadow  and  substance  kissing  point  to  point 
In  mutual  stillness ;  or,  if  some  faint  breeae 
Entering  the  cell  gave  restlessness  to  one. 
The  other,  glassed  in  tby  unruffled  breast. 
Partook  of  every  motion,  met,  retired. 
And  met  again.     Such  playfiU  sympathy, 
Such  delicate  caress  as  in  the  shape 
Of  this  green  plant  had  aptly  recompensed 
For  baffled  lips  and  disappointed  arms 
And  hopeless  pangs  the  spirit  of  that  youth.  So 

The  fair  Narcissus,  by  some  pitying  God 
Changed  to  a  crimson  flower ;  when  he,  whose  [mde 
Provoked  a  retribution  too  severe. 
Had  pined ;  upon  his  watery  duplicate 
Wasthig  that  love  the  nymphs  implored  in  vain. 

Thus  while  my  fancy  wanders,  thou,  clear  Spring, 
Moved  (shall  I  say  ^  )  like  a  dear  friend  who  meets 
A  parting  moment  with  her  loveliest  look. 
Arid  seemingly  her  happiest,  look  so  fair 
It  frustrates  its  own  purpose,  and  recalls  90 

The  grieved  one  whom  it  meant  to  send  away, 
Dost  tempt  me  by  disclosures  exquisite 
To  linger,  bending  over  thee :  for  now. 
What  witchcraft,  mild  enchantress,  may  with  thee 
Compare !  thy  earthly  bed  a  moment  past 
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Pftlpable  to  sight  as  the  di;  ground, 

Eludes  perception,  not  by  rippling  air 

Concealed,  nor  through  effect  of  some  impure 

Upstirring  but,  abstracted  by  a  cbarm 

Of  my  own  cunoing,  earth  mysteriously  loo 

From  under  thee  faath  vanished,  and  slant  beams. 

The  silent  inquest  of  a  western  sun. 

Assisting,  lucid  well-spring !  thou  revealest 

Communion  without  check  of  herbs  and  flowers 

And  the  vault's  boan  sides  to  which  they  cling. 

Imaged  in  downward  show ;  the  flower,  the  herbs. 

These  not  of  earthly  texture,  and  the  vault 

Not  there  diminutive,  but  through  a  scale 

Of  vision  less  and  less  distinct,  descending 

To  gloom  imperishable.     So  (if  truths  no 

The  highest  condescend  to  be  set  forth 

By  processes  minute),  even  so — when  thought 

Wins  help  from  something  greater  than  herself — 

Is  the  firm  basis  of  habitual  sense 

Supplanted,  not  for  treacherous  vacancy 

And  blank  dissociation  from  a  world 

We  love,  but  that  the  residues  of  flesh. 

Mirrored,  yet  not  too  strictly,  may  refine 

To  Spirit ;  for  the  idealising  Soul 

Time  wears  the  features  of  Eternity;  lao 

And  Nature  deepens  into  Nature's  God. 

Millions  of  kneeling  Hindoos  at  this  day 
Bow  to  the  watery  element,  adored 
In  their  vast  stresm,  and  if  an  age  hath  been 
(As  books  and  haply  votive  altars  vouch) 
When  British  floods  were  worshipped,  some  faint  trace 
Of  that  idolatry,  through  monkish  rites 
Transmitted  far  as  living  memory. 
Might  wait  on  thee,  a  silent  monitor. 
On  thee,  bright  Spring,  a  bashful  little  one,  tjo 

Yet  to  the  measure  of  thy  promises 
True ;  as  the  mightiest ;  upon  thee  sequestered 
For  meditation,  nor  inopportune 
For  social  interest  such  as  I  have  shared. 
Peace  to  the  sober  matron  who  shall  dip 
Her  pitcher  here  at  early  dawn,  by  me 
No  longer  greeted — to  the  tottering  sire. 
For  whom  like  service,  now  and  then  his  choice. 
Relieves  the  tedious  holiday  of  age — 
Thoughts  raised  above  the  Earth  while  here  he  sits 
Feeding  on  sunshine — to  the  blushing  girl  141 
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Who  here  forgets  her  errand,  nothing  loth 
To  be  wAyUid  by  her  betrothM,  peace 
And  pleaaure  sobered  down  to  happiness ! 

But  should  these  hills  be  nnged  by  one  whose  soul 
Scorning  love-whispers  shrinks  irom  love  itself 
As  Fancy's  snare  for  female  vanity. 
Here  may  the  aspirant  find  a  tryating-place 
For  loftier  intercourse.    The  Muses,  crowned 
With  wreaths  that  have  not  faded  to  this  hoar,       150 
Sprung  from  high  Jove,  of  sage  Mnemosyne 
Enamoured,  so  the  fable  runs ;  but  they 
Certes  were  self-taught  damsek,  scattered  births 
Of  many  a  Grecian  vale,  who  sought  not  praise, 
And,  heedless  even  of  listeners,  warbled  out 
Their  own  emotions  given  to  mountain  air 
In  notes  which  mountain  echoes  would  take  np 
Boldly  and  bear  away  to  softer  hfe  ; 
Hence  deified  as  sisters  they  were  bound 
Together  in  a  never-dying  choir ;  j6a 

Who  with  their  Hippocrene  and  grottoed  fount 
Of  Castaly  attest  that  Woman's  heart 
Was  in  the  limpid  age  of  this  stained  world 
The  most  assured  seat  of  [poesy  ?] 
And  new-bom  waters  deemed  the  hap|riest  source 
Of  inipiration  for  the  ctmscious  lyre. 

Lured  by  the  crystal  element  in  times 
Stormy  and  fierce,  the  Maid  of  Arc  withdrew 
From  human  convert  to  frequent  alone 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies.     What  to  her  17a 

Smooth  summer  dreams,  old  favours  of  the  place. 
Pageant  and  revels  of  bUthe  elves — to  her 
Whose  country  groan'd  under  a  foreign  scourge  ? 
She  pondered  murmurs  that  attuned  ner  ear 
For  the  reception  of  far  other  sounds 
Than  their  too  happy  minstrelsy, — a  voice 
Reached  her  with  supernatural  mandates  charged 
More  awful  than  the  chambers  of  dark  earth 
Have  virtue  to  send  forth.     Upon  the  marge 
Of  the  benignant  fountain,  while  she  stood  160 

Gazing  intensely,  the  translucent  lymph 
Darkened  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  thoughts 
As  if  swift  clouds  swept  o'er  it,  or  it  caught 
War's  tincture,  'mid  the  forest  green  and  still. 
Turned  into  blood  before  her  heart-sick  eye. 
Erelong,  forsaking  all  her  natural  haunts, 
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All  her  accustomed  offices  and  carea 

Relinquishing,  but  treasuring  erei;  law 

And  grace  of  fcminiDe  bninanitT, 

The  chosen  rastic  urged  a  warlike  steed  igo 

Toward  the  beleaguered  city,  in  the  might 

Of  prophecy,  accoutred  to  flilfil 

At  the  sword's  point,  visions  conceived  in  love. 

The  cloud  of  rooks  descending  through  mid  air 
Softens  its  evening  uproar  towards  a  close 
Near  and  more  near ;  for  this  protracted  stnun 
A  warning  not  uuwdcome.     Fare  thee  well  I 
Emblem  of  equanimity  and  truth. 
Farewell ! — if  thy  composure  be  not  ours 
Yet  as  thou  still  when  we  are  gone  wilt  keep  aoo 

Thy  living  chaplct  of  fresh  flowers  and  fern, 
Cherished  in  shade  though  peeped  at  by  the  sun  ; 
So  shall  our  bosoms  feel  a  covert  growth 
Of  grateful  recollections,  tribute  due 
To  thy  obscure  and  modest  attributes, 
To  thee,  dear  Spring,  and  all-sustaining  Heaven  ! 

18M 

I,  WHOSE  PRETTY  VOICE  YOU  HEAR 

T  WHOSE  pretty  Voice  you  hear, 
I  ,     Lady,  (you  will  think  it  queer) 
Have  a  Mother,  oace  a  Statue  ; 
I,  thus  boldly  looking  at  you, 
Do  the  name  of  Paphus  bear, 
Fam'd  Pygmalion's  Son  and  Heir, 
^  that  wondrous  marble  wife 
Itiat  from  Venus  took  her  life, 
Cupid's  nephew  then  am  I, 
Nor  unskill'd  his  darts  to  ply ;  to 

But  from  Him  I  crav'd  no  warrant. 
Coming  thus  to  seek  m^  Parent ; 
Not  equipp'd  with  bow  and  quiver 
Her  by  menace  to  deliver. 
But  resolv'd  with  filial  care 
Her  captivity  to  share. 
Hence,  while  on  your  toilet,  She 
Is  doom'd  a  Pincushion  to  be. 
By  her  side  I  '11  take  my  place. 
As  a  humble  Needle-case ;  bo 

Fumish'd  too  with  dainty  thread. 
For  a  Sempstress  thorough-bred. 
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Durance  to  sustain,  be  over ; 

So  will  I  ensure  a  Lover, 

Lady !  to  your  heart's  conteut ; 

But,  on  harshnesB  are  you  bent. 

Bitterly  ahall  you  repent, 

When  to  Cyprus  back  I  go  ya 

And  take  up  my  Uncle's  bow, 

Oompoied,  kBd  in  put  tmuoribed,  for  fknn/ 
u.  HoDiT  Barlow,  by  her  ueetlonkta  friand 

Mrtta  Day,  I816  Willuh  WouiawoKm 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  STRANGERS'  BOOK  AT 
'THE  STATION/  OPPOSITE  BOWNESS 


CbpUiu  Stuup  prouaniuie  thli  Lkke  nipeTior  to  Iao  de  Oaiirs,  ugo  A« 
Oomo,  Idgo  Mugloro,  L'Saa  da  Zorioh,  Looli  Lomoud,  Loch  Katuiiw,  or 
tha  I^kaa  of  KiUbner.'] 

MY  Lord  and  Lady  Darlington, 
I  would  not  apeak  in  snarling  tone ; 
>  you,  good  Lady  Vane, 
Would  I  give  a  moment's  pain ; 
Nor  MisB  Taylor,  Captain  Stamp, 
Would  I  your  flights  of  memory  cramp. 
Yet,  having  spent  a  summer's  day 
On  the  green  margin  of  Loch  Tay, 
And  doubled  (prospect  ever  bettering) 
The  mazy  reaches  of  Loch  Katerine,  10 

And  more  than  once  been  free  at  Luss 
Loch  Lomond's  beauties  to  discuss. 
And  wished,  at  least,  to  hear  the  blarney 
Of  the  sljr  boatmen  of  Killamey, 
And  dipped  my  hand  in  dancing  wave 
Of  Eau  de  Zurich,  Lac  Gen&ve, 
And  bowed  to  many  a  major-domo 
On  stately  terraces  of  Como, 
And  seen  the  Simplon's  forehead  hoaiy. 
Reclined  on  Lago  Maggiore, —  ao 

At  breathless  eventide  at  rest 
On  the  broad  water's  placid  breast — 
I,  not  insensible,  Heaven  knows. 
To  all  the  charms  this  Station  shows. 
Must  tell  you.  Captain,  Lord,  and  Ladies, 
For  honest  worth  one  poet's  trade  is, 
That  your  praise  appears  to  me 
Folly  B  own  hyperbole.  ibis 
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TO  THE  UTILITARIANS 

A  VAUNT  this  economic  rage ! 
A\     What  would  it  bring? — «a  iron  age. 
Where  Fact  with  heartless  search  explored 
Shall  be  Imagination's  Lord, 
And  sway  wiUi  absolute  controul 
The  god-like  functions  of  the  SouL 
Not  lAta  can  Knowledge  elevate 
Our  Nature  from  her  fallen  state. 
With  sober  Reason  Faith  unites 
To  vindicate  the  ideal  rights 
Of  human-kind — the  tone  agreeing 
Of  oUects  with  internal  seeing, 
Of  effort  with  the  end  of  Being. 


A  CENTO  MADE  BY  WORDSWORTH 

F^  printlBg  [tlte  fallinriti(  piece]  eome  kmoo  abonld  be  fiTsn,  m  not  a 
word  of  it  U  orlclukl :  it  le  nmplj  k  fine  lUiua  of  Akenilde,  eoDneoted  with 
a  MUI  Biier  from  BeatUe,  br  a  oonplet  from  ThomioD.  This  pnotfee,  in 
whioll  tlie  antboT  ■ometiinee  IndolgM,  of  Unking  togetber.  In  bit  own  mind, 
bTomite  pawMM  tTom  diServnt  ■nthon,  wtnu  in  iteelf  t  "  -' 
bat,  ■■  Um  tnMithinff  nuh  eompilationi  might  lead  to  ooof a> 
be  iboolddeiim  himaelf  inanmMibU  in  glvliiK  thliipedmen, ' 
a  hope  that  it  might  open  to  otiien  a  hacmleM  eoane  of  f 


XHRONED  in  the  Sun's  descending  car 
What  Power  unseen  diffnses  far 
tendemeES  of  mind  ? 
What  Genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  i 
What  God  in  whispers  from  the  wood 
Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ? 

O  ever  pleasing  Solitude, 
Campaajon  of  the  wise  and  good, 
Thy  shades,  thy  silence,  now  be  mine, 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme  ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff  whose  Pine 

Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream ; 
Whence  the  scared  Owl  on  pinions  grey 

Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 

To  more  profound  repose  I 

PnhU«hedl830 
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SQUIB 

O  AID  red-ribboned  Evani ; 

^^    '  My  legions  in  Spain 

Were  at  sixes  and  Bevens ; 

Now  they  *re  famished  or  slain : 

But  no  fault  of  mine. 

For,  like  brave  Philip  Sidney, 

In  campai^ing  I  shine, 

A  true  knight  of  his  kidney. 

Sound  flo^ng  and  fighting 

No  chief,  on  my  troth, 

E'er  took  tuch  delight  in 

As  I  in  them  both. 

Fontarabbia  can  tell 

How  my  eyes  watched  the  foe, 

Hemani  knows  well 

That  our  feet  are  not  slow ; 

Our  hospitals,  too, 

They  are  mabidiless  in  stoiy ; 

Where  her  thousands  Fate  ilew. 

All  panting  for  gloiy.' 

Alas  for  this  Hero  I 

His  fame  touched  the  skies. 

Then  fell  below  sero. 

Never,  never  to  rise  I 

For  him  to  Westminster 

Did  Prudence  cooTeyi 

There  safe  as  a  SiHnster 

The  patriot  to  play. 

But  why  be  so  glad  on 

His  feats  or  his  fall  ? 

He 's  got  his  red  ribbmi 

And  laughs  at  us  all. 

FtobaUjlSSS 


'To  show  you  that  we  con  write  an  eplgnun,  we  do  not 
say  a  good  one : 
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'T^HE  BftU  whixa'd  by,— it  gnxtd  hi*  ew, 

I        And  whispered  *s  it  flew, 
"Toniy  touch — not  bike — don't  fear. 
For  both,  my  honest  Buccaneer ! 

Are  to  the  pilltvy  due." 

'The  producer  thinks  it  not  &miss,  as  heiog  mnnuared 
between  sleep  and  awake  over  the  fire  while  thinkiag  of  you 
last  night' 

TRANSLATIONS 

noH   MICHBLANOttO 

GRATEFUL  is  Sleep ;  my  life  in  stone  bound  fast 
More  grateful  itill :  while  wrong  and  shame  shall  last. 
On  me  can  Time  no  happier  state  bestow 
Than  to  he  left  unconscious  of  the  woe. 
Ah  then,  lest  you  awaken  me,  speak  low. 

TNI   SAME 

Gratetol  is  Sleep,  more  grateful  still  to  be 
Of  marble ;  for  while  shameless  wrong  and  woe 
Prevail,  'tis  best  to  neither  hear  nor  sec 
Then  wake  me  not,  I  pray  you.     Hush,  speak  low. 

FROM  THB  LATIN   OF  THOUAS  WARTON 

Com,  gentle  Sleep,  Death's  image  tho'  thou  art. 
Come,  share  my  couch,  nor  speedily  depart; 
How  sweet  thus  living  without  life  to  lie. 
Thus  without  death  how  sweet  it  is  to  die. 


TRANSLATION  OF  TASSO'S  SONNET 

Vatco,  le  cuijelid  ardile  atttame  .  ,  . 

["T  7ASCO,  whose  bold  and  happy  mainyard  spread 
Y       Sunward  thy  sails  where  dawning  glory  dyed 
Heaven's  orient  gate ;  whose  westering  prow  the  tide 
Clove,  where  the  day-star  bows  him  to  his  bed ; 
Not  sterner  toil  than  thine,  or  strife  more  dread. 
Or  noUer  laud  to  nobler  lyre  allied — 
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His,  who  did  baffled  Polyphcme  deride. 

Or  his,  whose  searing  shaft  the  Harpy  fled.] 

Camoens,  he  the  accomplished  and  the  good. 

Gave  to  thy  fame  a  more  illostrious  flight 

Than  that  brave  vessel,  though  she  sailed  so  far; 
Through  him  her  course  along  the  Austral  flood 
Is  known  to  all  beneath  the  polar  star, 
Through  him  the  Antipodes  in  tby  name  deUght. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  SONG 

IN  HONOUR  OF  HARMODIUS 

AND  ARISTOGITON 

A   ND  I  will  bear  my  vengeful  blade 
/"V      With  the  myrtle's  boughs  arrayed, 
AsHarmodius  before, 
As  Aristogitou  bore. 

When  the  tyrant's  heart  they  gor'd 
With  the  myrtle-braided  sword. 
Gave  to  triumph  Freedom's  cause. 
Gave  to  Athens  equal  laws. 

Where,  unnumbered  with  the  dead. 
Dear  Harmodius,  art  thou  fled  i 
Athens  sings  'tis  thine  to  rest 
Id  the  islands  of  the  blest. 
Where  Achilles  swift  of  feet 
And  the  brave  Tydides  meet 

I  will  bear  my  vengeful  blade 

With  the  myrtle  boughs  arrayed, 

As  Harmodius  before. 

As  AristogitoQ  bore. 

When  in  Athens'  festal  time 

The  ^rant  felt  their  arm  sublime. 

Let  thy  name,  Harmodius  dear, 
Live  through  Heaven's  eternal  year : 
L.ang  as  Heaven  and  Earth  survive. 
Dear  Aristogiton,  live ; 
With  the  myrtle-braided  sword 
Ye  the  tyrant's  bosom  gor'd. 
Gave  to  triumph  Freedom's  cause, 
Gave  to  Athens  equal  laws. 

BatweNi  1600  and  leu  {!) 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  A  ROCK  AT  RYDAL  MOUNT 


W" 


Shun  the  broad  way  too  easily  explored. 
And  let  thy  path  be  hewn  out  of  the  Rock, 
The  living  Rock  of  God's  eternal  Word. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  BALLOT 

1  I'OItTH  msbed  from  Envy  sprung  and  Self-conceit, 
rp      A  Power  miBnamed  the  Spntrr  of  Reform, 
And  through  the  astoniahed  Island  swept  in  storm. 
Threatening  to  lay  all  Orders  at  her  feet 
That  cFoased  her  way.     Now  stoops  she  to  entreat 
Licence  to  hide  at  intervals  her  bead 
Where  she  may  work,  safe,  undisquieted. 
In  a  close  Box,  covert  for  Justice  meet. 
St.  George  of  England  I  keep  a  watchful  eye 
Fixed  on  the  Suitor;  frustrate  her  request —  lo 

Stifle  her  hope  ;  for,  if  the  State  comply, 
Prom  such  Pandorian  gift  may  come  a  Pest 
Worse  than  the  Dragon  that  bowed  low  his  crest. 
Pierced  by  thy  spear  in  glorious  victory. 


A  POET  TO  HIS  GRANDCHILD 

BSqvtL  TO  'A   PLXA   FOR  AUTHORS' 

^  ON  of  my  buried  Son,  while  thus  thy  hand 

^^     Is  clasping  mine,  it  saddens  me  to  think 

How  Want  may  press  thee  down,  and  with  thee  sink 

Thy  Children  left  unfit,  through  vain  demand 

Of  culture,  even  to  feel  or  understand 

My  simplest  Lay  that  to  their  memory 

May  cling; — hard  fate!  which  haply  need  not  be 

Did  Justice  mould  the  Statutes  of  the  Land. 

A  Book  time-cherished  and  an  honoured  name 

Are  high  rewards  ;  but  bound  they  Nature's  claim       i 

Or  Reason's  ?     No — hopes  spun  in  timid  line 

From  out  the  bosom  of  a  modest  home 

Extend  through  unambitious  years  to  come, 

My  careless  Little-one,  for  thee  aod  thine  1 ' 

Kay  SS,  1838 
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ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  ISABELLA  FENWICK 
PAINTED  BY  MARGARET  GILLIES 

WE  gaze — nor  grieve  to  think  that  we  must  die. 
But  that  the  precious  love  this  friend  hath 

Within  our  hearts,  the  love  whose  flower  hath  blown 
Bright  as  if  heaven  were  ever  in  its  eye, 
Will  pass  so  soon  from  human  memory ; 
And  not  by  strangers  to  our  blood  alone. 
Bat  by  our  best  descendants  be  unknown, 
Unthought  of — this  may  surely  claim  a  sigh. 
Yet,  blessed  Art,  we  yield  not  to  dejection ; 
Thou  against  Time  so  feelingly  dost  strive.  la 

Where'er,  preserved  in  this  most  true  refleetion, 
An  image  of  her  soul  is  kept  alive. 
Some  lingering  fragrance  of  the  pure  affection. 
Whose  flower  with  us  will  vanish,  must  survive. 
BiDu.  Houn,  Ntw  Faif't  Day,  1840 


THE  star  which  comes  at  close  of  day  to  shine 
More  heavenly  bright  than  when  it  leads  the 

Is  Friendship's  emblem,  whether  the  foriom 
She  visiteth,  or,  shedding  light  benign 
Through  shades  that  solemnise  Life's  calm  decline. 
Doth  make  the  happy  happier.     This  have  we 
Learnt,  Isabel,  from  thy  society, 
Which  DOW  we  too  unwillingly  resign 
Though  for  brief  absence.     But  farewell  1  the  page 
Glimmers  before  my  sight  through  thankful  tears. 
Such  as  start  forth,  not  seldom,  to  approve 
Our  truth,  when  we,  old  yet  unchiUed  by  age, 
Call  thee,  though  known  but  for  a  few  fleet  years. 
The  heart-affianced  sister  of  our  love ! 
BnuL  Moon,  ra.  1B40 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  DOVE 


OH  BOUNTY  WITHOUT  MEASURE, 
WHILE  THE  GRACE 


o 


H  Bounty  without  measure,  while  the  Grace 
Of  Heaven  doth  in  such  wise  from  humblest 


Bpnngs 

Pour  pleasures  forth,  and  solaces  that  trace 
A  mazy  course  along  familiar  things. 
Well  may  our  hearts  have  faith  that  blessings  come 
Streaming  from  points  abore  the  starry  sky. 
With  angels,  when  their  own  untroubled  home 
They  leave  and  speed  on  mighty  embassy 
To  visit  earthly  chambers, — and  for  whom  ? 
Yea,  both  for  souls  who  God's  forbearance  try,  jo 

And  those  that  seek  his  help  and  for  his  mercy  sigh. 

TthAprUlSlO;    Mr  70tli  Birthda? 


WHEN  SEVERN'S  SWEEPING  FLOOD 
HAD  OVERTHROWN 

WHEN  Severn's  sweeping  flood  had  overthrown 
St  Mary's  Church,  the  preacher  then  would 
cry:— 
'  Thus,  Christian  people,  God  his  might  hath  shown 
That  ye  to  him  your  love  may  testify ; 
Haste,  and  rebuild  the  pile.* — But  not  a  stone 
Resumed  its  place.     Age  after  age  went  by, 
And  Heaven  still  lacked  its  due,  though  piety 
In  secret  did,  we  trust,  her  loss  bemoan. 
But  now  her  Spirit  hath  put  forth  its  claim 
In  Power,  and  Poesy  would  lend  her  voice ;  n 

Let  the  new  Church  be  worthy  of  its  aim. 
That  in  its  beauty  Cardiff  may  rejoice ! 
Oh  !  in  the  past  if  cause  there  was  for  shame. 
Let  not  our  times  halt  in  their  better  choice. 
Btdal  Hoow,  Jtm  S3, 1S4S 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  DOVE 

O  HADE  of  Caractacus,  if  spirita  love 

J^     The  cause  they  fought  for  in  their  earthly  home. 

To  see  the  Eagle  raffled  1^  the  Dove 

May  soothe  thy  memory  of  the  chains  of  Rome. 
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These  children  claim  thee  for  their  sire ;  the  breath 
Of  thy  renown,  from  Cambrian  mountaioa,  fans 
A  flame  within  them  that  despises  death 
And  glorifies  the  truant  youth  of  Vannes. 

With  thy  own  scorn  of  tyrants  they  advance, 
But  truth  divine  has  sanctified  their  rage, 
A  silver  cross  enchased  with  Flowers  of  France 
Their  badge,  attests  the  holy  fight  they  wage. 

T^e  shrill  defiance  of  the  young  crusade 
Their  veteran  foes  mock  ns  an  idle  noise ; 
But  unto  Faith  and  Loyalty  comes  aid 
From  Heaven,  gigantic  force  to  beardless  boys. 

Pnbliihad  IStt 


INSCRIBED   IN   A  COPY  OF  HIS  POEHS  S8NT  TO  THE 
QUEIN   rOR  TUB   ROYAL  UBBARY  AT  WINDSOR 


P 

But  SI 


EIGN,  Sovereign  Mistress!  to  accept  a  lay. 
No  Laureate  offering  of  elaborate  art ; 


lut  salutation  taking  its  glad  way 
From  deep  recesses  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Queen,  Wife  and  Mother  I  may  All-judging  Heaven 
Shower  with  a  bounteous  hand  on  Thee  and  Thine 

Felicity  that  only  can  be  given 
On  earth  to  goodness  blest  by  grace  divine. 

Lady !  devoutly  honoured  and  beloved 

Tnrough  evety  realm  confided  to  thy  sway;  i 

May'st  thou  pursue  thy  course  by  God  approved. 

And  He  will  teach  thy  people  to  obey. 

As  thou  art  wont,  thy  sovereignty  adorn 

With  woman's  gentleness,  yet  firm  and  staid ; 

So  shall  that  earthly  crown  thy  brows  have  worn 
Be  changed  for  one  whose  glory  cannot  fade. 

And  now  by  duty  urged,  I  lay  this  Book 

Before  thy  Majesty,  in  humble  trust 
That  on  its  simplest  pages  thou  wilt  look 

With  a  benign  indulgence  more  than  just.  i 

Nor  wilt  thou  blame  an  aged  Poet's  prayer. 
That  issuing  benee  may  steal  into  thy  mind 
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Some  solace  under  weight  of  royal  care. 
Or  grief — the  inheritance  of  humankind. 

For  know  we  not  that  from  celestial  spheres. 

When  Time  was  young,  an  inspiration  came 
(Oh  were  it  mine !)  to  hallow  saddest  tears, 
And  help  life  onward  in  its  noblest  aim. 

W.W. 
JatmarpOth,  IStS 


ODE  ON  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  HIS  ROYAL 

HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT  AS  CHANCELLOR 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

JULY  6,  1847 

FOR  thirst  of  power  that  Heaven  disowns. 
For  temples,  towera,  and  tJirones 
Too  long  insulted  by  the  Spoiler's  shock. 

Indignant  Europe  cast 

Her  stormy  foe  at  last 
To  reap  the  whirlwind  on  a  Libyan  rock. 

War  is  passion's  basest  game 

Madly  played  to  win  a  name: 
Up  starts  some  tyrant.  Earth  and  Heaven  to  dare, 

The  servile  million  bow ;  lo 

But  will  the  Lightning  glance  aside  to  spare 

The  Despot's  laurelled  brow  ? 

War  is  mercy,  gloiy,  fame, 

Waged  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Freedom,  such  as  man  may  claim 

Under  God's  restraining  laws. 

Such  is  Albion's  fame  and  glory. 

Let  rescued  Europe  tell  the  story. 
But  lo  !  what  sudden  cloud  has  darkened  all 

The  land  as  with  a  funeral  pall  ?  ao 

The  Rose  of  England  suffers  blight. 
The  Flower  has  drooped,  the  Isle's  delight ; 

Flower  and  bud  together  fall!; 
A  Nation's  hopes  lie  crushed  in  Claremont's  desolate 
Hall. 


Time  a  chequered  mantle  ^ 

Earth  awakes  from  wintry  sleep : 
Again  the  Tree  a  blossom  bean; 
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Cease,  BriUimia,  ceue  to  weep ! 
Hark  to  the  peals  on  this  bright  May-morn ! 
They  tell  that  your  future  Queen  is  bom. 

A  Guardian  Angel  fluttered 

Above  the  babe,  unseen ; 

One  vord  he  sofUy  uttered. 

It  named  the  future  Queen ; 
And  a  joyful  cry  through  the  Island  rang. 
As  clear  and  bold  as  the  trumpet's  clang. 
As  bland  as  the  reed  of  peace : 

'  VICTORIA  be  her  name  ! ' 
For  righteous  triumphs  are  the  base 
Whereon  Britannia  rests  her  peaceful  fame. 

Time,  in  his  mantle's  sunniest  fold 

Uplifted  in  his  arms  the  child. 

And  while  the  fearless  infant  smiled. 

Her  happier  destiny  foretold  : — 
'  Infancy,  by  Wisdom  mild. 
Trained  to  health  and  artless  beauty ; 
Youth,  by  pleasure  unbegniled 
From  the  lore  of  lofty  duty; 
Womanhood  in  pure  renown, 
Seated  on  her  lineal  throne; 
Leaves  of  myrtle  in  her  Crown, 
Fresh  with  lustre  all  their  own. 
Love,  the  treasure  worth  possessing 
More  than  all  the  world  beside. 
This  shall  be  her  choicest  blessing. 
Oft  to  royal  hearts  denied.' 

That  eve,  the  Star  of  Brunswick  shone 

With  stead&st  ray  benign 
On  Gotha's  ducal  roof,  and  on 

The  softly  flowing  Leine, 
Nor  failed  to  gild  the  ^rea  of  Bonn, 

And  glittered  en  the  Rhine. 
Old  Camus,  too,  on  that  prophetic  night 

Was  conscious  of  the  ray  ; 
And  his  willows  whispered  in  its  light. 

Not  to  the  Zephyr's  sway, 
But  with  a  Delphic  life,  in  sight 

Of  this  auspicious  day — 
This  day,  when  Granta  hails  her  chosen  Lord, 

And,  proud  of  her  award. 

Confiding  in  that  Star  serene. 
Welcomes  the  Consort  of  a  hapj^  Queen. 
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Prince,  in  these  collegiate  bowers, 
Where  science,  leagued  with  holier  truth, 
Guards  the  sacred  neart  of  youth, 
Solemn  monitors  are  ours. 
These  reverend  aisles,  these  hallowed  towers. 
Raised  by  many  a  band  august. 
Are  haunted  by  majestic  Powers, 
The  Memories  of  the  Wise  and  Just,  Go 

Who,  faithful  to  a  pious  trust. 
Here,  in  the  Founder's  Spirit  sought 
To  mould  and  stamp  the  ore  of  thought 
la  that  bold  form  and  impress  high 
That  best  betoken  patriot  loyalty. 
Not  in  vain  those  Sages  taught, — 
True  disciples,  good  as  great. 
Have  pondered  here  their  country's  weal, 
Weighed  the  Future  by  the  Past, 
Learned  how  social  frames  may  last,  90 

And  how  a  Land  may  rule  its  fate 
By  constancy  inviolate, 
lliough  worlds  to  their  foundations  reel 
The  sport  of  factious  Hate  or  godless  Zeal. 

Albert,  in  thy  race  we  cherish 

A  Nation's  strength  that  will  not  perish 

While  England's  sceptred  Line 

True  to  the  King  of  Kings  is  found  ; 

Like  that  Wise  ancestor  of  thine 
Who  threw  the  Saxon  shield  o'er  Luther's  life        100 
When  first,  above  the  yells  of  bigot  strife. 

The  trumpet  of  the  Living  Word 
Assumed  a  voice  of  deep  portentous  sound. 
From  gladdened  Elbe  to  startled  Tiber  heard. 
What  shield  more  sublime 
E'er  was  blazoned  or  sung  ? 
And  the  PRINCE  whom  we  greet 
From  its  Hero  is  sprung. 

Resoond,  resound  the  strain 

That  hails  him  for  our  own  1  tio 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again. 
For  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Throne  I 
And  that  Presence  fair  and  bright. 
Ever  blest  wherever  seen. 
Who  deigns  to  grace  our  festal  rite. 
The  Pride  of  the  Islands,  VICTORIA  THE  QUEEN  I 
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AROtlHENT 

QimKu.  Sketch  ot   the  Laksa.— Author*!  Regret  of   Ua  Tonth  pMiei 

.  .,   .       ci  —   1 '-itton  o!  the  Nooii. — Cuokde  Soeiie.-^ooD- 

llopiiuF  Lighte.— Fam  d(  KBtnre  u  the  Bon 
deolinos.— MoontBia  Fmn,  and  (he  Ooet— SUte  Qusrry.— SonwL— Soper- 


■mDncBt  tbstD. — Short  dewriptlon  of  the  Nooii. — Cuokde  Soene. — 

"  Ifl  Ketreat.— Freoi^oo  (uiil  Sloping  Lighte.— Fam  of  Katnre  aa  the  Bon 

'-Turn,  and  (hsOoek.— Slate  QnMry.—StUueL—Sapet- 

..   . try.  cooneoted  with  that  Moment. — Swaiu. — Female 

Beggar.— Twilight  Objeota.— Twilight  Sonnda.— Weelem  LighU.— Spirita— 
Night. — Uoonllght Hope. — Night  Sounds. — OoDolnsion. 

FAR  from  my  dearest  friend,  'tis  mine  to  rove 
Thro'  bare  grey  dell,  high  wood,  and  putoral 

His  wizard  course  where  hoary  Derwe&t  takes 
Thro'  craggB,  and  forest  glooms,  and  opening  lakes. 
Staying  his  silent  waves,  to  hear  the  roar 
That  stuns  the  tremulous  clifis  of  high  Lodore  : 
Where  silver  rocks  the  savage  prospect  chear 
Of  giant  yens  that  frown  on  Rydale's  mere  ; 
Where  peace  to  Grasmere's  lonely  island  leads. 
To  willowy  hedgerows,  and  to  emerald  meads ;  lo 

Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cottag'd  groonds. 
Her  rocky  sheepwalks,  and  her  woodland  bounds; 
Where,  bosom'd  deep,  the  shy  Winander '  peeps 
'Mid  clust'ring  isles,  and  holly-sprinki'd  steeps ; 
Where  twilight  glens  endear  my  Esthwaite's  sb<«e. 
And  memory  of  departed  pleasures,  more. 
Fair  scenes  1  with  other  eyes,  than  once,  I  gaie 
The  ever-varying  charm  your  round  displays, 
>  TheM  linea  aie  only  applicable  (o  the  middle  part  et  that  lake. 
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Thitn  when,  erewhile,  I  taught,  'a  happy  child,' 

The  echoes  of  your  rocks  my  carols  wild :  ao 

Then  did  no  ebb  of  chearfulness  demand 

Sad  tides  of  joy  from  Melancholy's  hand; 

In  youth's  wild  eye  the  livelong  day  was  bright. 

The  sun  at  raoming,  and  the  stars  of  night. 

Alike,  when  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills. 

Or  the  first  woodcocks^  roam'd  the  moonlight  hills. 

Return  Delights !  with  whom  my  road  begun. 

When  Life  rear'd  laughing  up  her  morning  sun ; 

When  Transport  kiss'd  away  my  april  tear, 

'  Rocking  as  in  a  dream  the  tedious  year ' ;  30 

When  link'd  with  thoughtless  Mirth  1  cours'd  the  plain. 

And  hope  itself  was  all  I  knew  of  pain. 

For  then,  cv'n  then,  the  little  heart  would  beat 

At  times,  while  young  Content  forsook  her  seat, 

And  wild  Impatience,  panting  upward,  show'd 

Where  tipp'd  with  gold  the  mountain-summits  glow'd. 

Alas !  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 

DefHcted  in  the  dial's  moral  round  ; 

With  Hope  Reflexion  blends  her  social  raya 

To  gild  the  total  tablet  of  his  days ;  40 

Yet  still,  the  sport  of  some  malignant  Pow'r, 

He  knows  but  from  its  shade  the  present  hour. 

While,  Memory  at  my  side,  I  wander  here. 

Starts  at  the  simplest  sight  th'  unbidden  tear, 

A  form  discover'd  at  the  well-known  seat, 

A  spot,  that  angles  at  the  riv'let's  feet, 

The  ray  the  cot  of  morning  trav'ling  nigh, 

And  sail  that  glides  the  well-known  alders  by. 

But  why,  ungrateful,  dwell  on  idle  pain  P 

To  shew  her  yet  some  joys  to  me  remain,  50 

Say,  will  my  friend,  with  soft  afTection's  ear. 

The  history  of  a  poet's  ev'ning  hear  ? 

When,  in  the  south,  the  wan  noon  brooding  still, 
Breath'd  a  pale  steam  around  the  glaring  hill. 
And  shades  of  deep  embatll'd  clouds  were  seen 
Spotting  the  northern  cliffs  with  lights  between; 
Gazing  the  tempting  shades  to  them  deny'd. 
When  stood  the  shorten'd  herds  amid  the  tide. 
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Where,  from  the  barren  wall's  tinshelter'd  end, 

Long  rails  Into  the  shallow  lake  extend ;  6a 

When  schoolboys  stretch'd  their  length  upon  the  green 

And  round  the  humming  elm,  a  glimmering  scene  ! 

In  the  brown  park,  in  Aocks,  the  troubl'd  deer 

Shook  the  still  twinkling  tail  and  glancing  ear; 

When  hones  in  the  wall-girt  intake  ^  stood. 

Unshaded,  eyeing  far  below,  the  flood, 

Crouded  behind  the  swain,  in  mute  distress, 

With  forward  neck  the  closing  gate  to  press ; 

And  long,  with  wistful  gaze,  his  walk  survey'd 

Till  dipp'd  his  pathway  in  the  river  shade;  jo 

— Then  Quiet  led  me  up  the  huddling  rill, 

Bright'ning  with  water-breaks  the  sombrous  gill;* 

To  where,  while  thick  above  the  branches  close. 

In  dark-brown  bason  its  wild  waves  repose. 

Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  darkest  green. 

Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-weeds  between ; 

Save  that,  atop,  the  subtle  sunbeams  shine, 

On  wither'd  briars  that  o'er  the  craggs  recline ; 

Sole  light  admitted  here,  a  small  cascade, 

Illumes  with  sparkling  foam  the  twilight  shade.  8a 

Beybnd,  along  the  visto  of  the  brook. 

Where  antique  roots  its  bustling  path  o'erlook, 

The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge* 

Half  grey,  half  shagg'd  with  ivy  to  its  ridge. 

— Sweet  rill,  farewell     To-morrow's  noon  again. 
Shall  hide  me  wooing  long  thy  wildwood  strain ; 
But  now  the  sun  has  gain'd  his  western  road. 
And  eve's  mild  hour  invites  my  steps  abroad. 

While,  near  the  midway  cliff,  the  silver'd  kite 

In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight;  90 

Slant  wat'ry  lights,  from  porting  clouds,  a-pace, 

Travel  along  the  precipice's  base; 

Chearing  its  naked  waste  of  scatter'd  stone 

By  lychens  grey,  and  scanty  moss  o'ergrown. 

Where  scarce  Uie  foxglove  peeps,  and  thistle's  beard. 

And  desert  stone-chat,  all  day  long,  is  heard. 

'  Tho  word  intolv  i*  loo&I,  uid  slgoiAa  a  monntaln.inolomre. 

1  Gill  ii  aba,  I  belisTe,  a  term  oonflued  to  thii  ooantrj,  Olcn,  gill,  and 
dingle,  hare  tha  same  meaning. 

*  The  rekder,  who  bu  nude  the  tour  of  this  ooontrj,  will  remnDiie  in 
this  deuriptioii  the  (eatuna  wliiah  cbaraoMriH  th«  lovet  mterfall  in  Ot» 
gaidan*  of  Rfdala. 
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How  pleasant,  as  the  yellowing  sun  declines. 

And  with  long  rays  and  shades  the  landscape  shines ; 

To  mark  the  birches'  stems  all  golden  light, 

That  lit  the  dark  slant  woods  with  silvery  white !       loo 

The  willows  weeping  trees,  that  twinkling  hoar, 

Glanc'd  oft  uptum'd  along  the  breezy  shore. 

Low  bending  o'er  the  colour'd  water,  fold 

Their  moveless  boughs  and  leaves  like  threads  of  gold ; 

The  skiff's  with  naked  masts  at  anchor  laid. 

Before  the  boat-house  peeping  thro'  the  shade ; 

Th'  unwearied  glance  of  woodman's  echo'd  stroke ; 

And  curling  from  the  trees  the  cottage  smoke. 

Their  pannier'd  train  a  groupe  of  potters  goad. 
Winding  from  side  to  side  up  the  steep  road  ;  no 

The  peasant  from  yon  cliff  of  fearful  edge 
Shot,  dawn  the  headlong  pathway  darts  his  sledge; 
Bright  beams  the  lonely  mountain  horse  illume. 
Feeding  'mid  purple  heath, '  green  rings,'*  and  broom  ; 
While  the  sharp  slope  the  slacken'd  team  confounds. 
Downward '  the  pond'rous  timber-wain  resounds ; 
Beside  their  sheltering  cross°  of  wall,  the  flock 
Feeds  on  in  light,  nor  thinks  of  winter's  shock ; 
In  foamy  breaks  the  rill,  with  merry  song, 
Dash'd  down  the  rough  rock,  lightly  leaps  along ;       120 
From  lonesome  chapel  at  the  mountain's  feet. 
Three  humble  bells  their  rustic  chime  repeat; 
Sounds  from  the  water-side  the  hammer'd  boat; 
And  blasted  quarry  thunders  heard  remote. 

Ev'n  here,  amid  the  sweep  of  endless  woods, 
Blue  pomp  of  lakes,  high  cliffs,  and  falling  floods. 
Not  undeljghtfiil  are  the  simplest  charms 
Found  by  the  verdant  door  of  mountain  farms. 

Sweetly'  ferocious  round  his  native  walks, 

Gaz'd  by  his  sister-wives,  the  monarch  stalks  ;  130 

Spur  ciad  his  nervous  feet,  and  firm  his  tread, 

A  crest  of  purple  tops  his  warrior  head. 

Bright  sparks  his  black  and  haggard  eye-ball  hurls 

Afar,  his  tail  he  closes  and  unfurls ; 

>  'Tirid  rings  of  eieea.'—Qieen wood's  Faem  on  Shooting. 

■  'Down  the  roogh  ilope  the  poad'romi  WMgon  ringB.' — Biiim. 

•  These  rude  itruoture*,  to       ■    -  ■•     - 
the  tra'aller  nuiy  Vooolleot  oi 

•  'DolDcmeDte  feroce.'— Tiau. 
In  thii  deurlptloa  of  the  nook,  I  remembered  a  epirit«d  one  of  the  name 

ftuimal  in  the  FAffrundture,  <m  Let  Qtorgiquet  Franfoiia  of  M.  KoMiiet. 
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Whose  state,  like  pine-trees,  waving  to  and  fro. 
Droops,  «nd  o'er-canopies  his  regal  brow. 
On  tiptoe  rear'd  be  blows  hia  clarion  thixHit, 
Threaten'd  bj*  ftintly  answering  farms  remote. 

Bright'ning  the  cliiTs  between  where  sombrons  pine, 

And  yew-trees  o'er  the  siWer  roeks  recline,  140 

I  love  to  mark  the  quarry's  moving  trains. 

Dwarf  pannier'd  steeds,  and  men,  and  numerous  wains : 

How  busy  the  enormous  hive  within. 

While  Echo  dallies  with  the  various  din ! 

Some,  hardly  heard  their  chissel's  clinking  sound, 

Toil,  small  as  pigmies,  in  the  gulph  profound  ; 

Some,  dim  between  th'  aereal  cliffs  descry *d, 

O'erwalk  the  viewless  plank  from  side  to  aide; 

These  by  the  pale-blue  rocks  that  ceaseless  ring 

Glad  Irom  their  airy  baskets  hang  and  sing.  150 

Hung  o'er  a  cloud,  above  the  steep  that  rears 

It's  edge  all  flame,  the  broad'ning  sun  appears; 

A  long  blue  bar  it's  sgis  orb  divides. 

And  breaks  the  spreading  of  it's  golden  tides ; 

And  now  it  touches  on  the  purple  steep 

That  flings  his  shadow  on  the  pictur'd  deep. 

Cross  the  calm  lake's  blue  shades  the  cliffs  aspire. 

With  tow'rs  and  woods  a  '  prospect  all  on  fire ' ; 

The  coves  and  secret  hollows  thro'  a  ray 

Of  fainter  gold  a  purple  gleam  betray ;  160 

The  gilded  turf  arrays  in  richer  green 

Each  speck  of  lawn  the  broken  rocks  between; 

Deep  yellow  beams  the  scatter'd  boles  illume, 

Far  in  the  level  forest's  central  gloom ; 

Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd  in  the  vale 

Directs  his  winding  dog  the  clif^  to  scale. 

That,  barking  busy  "mid  the  glittering  rocks, 

Hunts,  where  he  points,  the  intercepted  flocks ; 

Where  oaks  o'erhang  the  road  the  radiance  shoots 

On  tawny  earth,  wild  weeds,  and  twisted  roots ;  itq 

The  Druid '  stones  their  lighted  fane  unfold. 

And  all  the  babbling  brooks  are  liquid  gold ; 

Sunk^  to  a  curve  the  day-star  lessens  still. 

Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  sinks  behind  the  hill. 

>  Not  fat  from  Brooghton  Is  a  Droid  nonaiiieDt,  of  which  I  do  not 
reooUeot  tbftt  tnj  Una  daHriptiTe  of  thii  Minntry  maJni  mention.  Perhkp* 
thii  poem  nuy  fkll  into  the  huida  of  aoms  eurioui  MTellar,  who  at,j 
tbanfc  me  (or  Informiog  him,  that  ap  the  Dnddou,  the  rlrer  whloh  f ornu  tha 
HtDa>7  at  BroDgbloD,  m>j  be  found  aome  of  the  moet  romantio  WMner;  of 
theae  monntajni. 

*  From  Thomion :  lee  Soott'i  OritiMt  Bttagi. 
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In  these  lone  vales,  if  aught  of  faitb  may  clafm, 
Thin  Bilver  hairs,  and  ancient  hamlet  fame; 
When  np  the  hilta,  as  noWj  retreats  the  light. 
Strange  af^Mritions  mock  the  village  sight. 
A  desperate  form  appears,  that  spurs  his  steed, 
Along  the  midway  cliffs  with  violent  speed;  iBo 

Unhurt  pursues  his  lengthen'd  flight,  while  all 
Attend,  at  every  stretch,  his  headlong  fall. 
Anou,  in  order  mounts  a  gorgeous  show 
Of  horsemen  shadows  winding  to  and  fro ; 
And  now  the  van  is  gilt  with  evening's  beam. 
The  rear  thro'  iron  brown  betrays  a  sullen  gleam ; 
Lost^  gradual  o'er  the  heights  in  pomp  they  go. 
While  sUeiit  stands  th'  admiring  vale  below  ; 
Till,  but  tlie  lonely  beacon  all  is  fled. 
That  tips  with  eve's  last  gleam  his  spiry  head.  190 

Now  while  the  solemn  evening  Shadows  sail, 
On  red  slow- waving  ^nions  down  the  vale, 
And,  fronting  the  bright  west  in  stronger  lines. 
The  oak  its  aark'ning  boughs  and  foliage  twines,  , 

I  love  beside  the  flowing  lake  to  stray. 
Where  winds  the  road  along  the  secret  hay  ; 
By  rills  that  tumble  down  the  woody  steeps, 
And  run  in  transport  to  the  dimpling  deeps; 
Along  the  'wild  meand'ring'  shore  to  view 
Obseqoious  Grace  the  winding  swan  pursue.  aoo 

He  swells  his  lifted  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  bridling  neck  between  his  tow 'ring  wings  ; 
Stately,  and  burning  in  his  pride,  divides 
And  glorying  looks  around,  the  silent  tides ; 
On  as  he  floats,  the  silver'd  waters  glow. 
Proud  of  the  varying  arch  and  moveless  form  of  snow. 
While  tender  Cares  and  mild  domestic  Loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves; 
The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds. 
And  her  brown  little  ones  around  her  leads,  910 

Nibbling  the  water  lilies  as  they  pass. 
Or  playing  wanton  with  the  floating  grass : 
She  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beaut's  pride 
Forgets,  unweary'd  watching  every  side. 
She  calls  them  near,  and  with  affection  sweet 
Alternately  relieves  their  weary  feet ; 
Alternately  ^  they  mount  her  hack,  and  rest 
Close  by  her  mantling  wings'  embraces  prest 
'  S«e  ft  dsKirlptloii  of  an  appeuuiM  of  Ibis  kind  in  Clark't  Survrji  of  Iht 
Zaiet,  Bsoompanied  with  Tonoban  of  its  veracity  that  nuij  amme  the  rauar. 
*  This  is  a  faot  ol  vUdi  I  have  been  aa  e;e-witneu. 
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LoDg  roMif  ye  roam  these  hermit  waves  that  sleep, 
In  birch-b^prinkl'd  cliffs  embosom'd  deep ;  sao 

These  fairy  holms  tiDtrodden,  still,  and  green. 
Whose  shades  protect  the  hidden  wave  serene ; 
Whence  fragrance  scents  the  water's  desart  gale^ 
The  violet,  and  the  lily  i  of  the  vale ; 
Where,  tho'  her  far-off  twilight  ditty  steal. 
They  not  the  trip  of  harmless  milkmaid  feel. 

Yon  tuft  conceals  your  home,  your  cottage  bow'r. 

Fresh  water  rushes  strew  the  verdant  floor ; 

Long  grass  and  willows  form  the  woven  wall. 

And  swings  above  the  roof  the  poplar  tall.  sjo 

Thence  issuing  oft,  unwieldy  as  ye  stalk. 

Ye  crush  with  broad  black  feet  your  floVry  walk  ; 

Safe  from  your  door  ye  hear  at  breezy  mom. 

The  hound,  the  horse's  tread,  and  mellow  bom  ; 

At  peace  inverted  your  lithe  necks  ye  lave. 

With  the  green  bottom  strewing  o'er  the  wave; 

No  ruder  sound  your  desart  haunts  invades. 

Than  waters  dashing  wild,  or  rocking  shades. 

Ye  ne'er,  like  hapless  human  wanderers,  throw 

Your  young  on  winter's  winding  sheet  of  snow.  040 

Fair  swan  !  by  all  a  mother's  joys  caress' d, 

Haply  some  wretch  has  ey'd,  and  call'd  thee  blcss'd; 

Who  ftdnt,  and  beat  by  summer's  breathless  ray. 

Hath  dragg'd  her  babes  along  this  weary  way ; 

While  arrowy  fire  extorting  feverish  groaos. 

Shot  stinging  through  her  stark  o'er-labour'd  bones. 

— With  backward  gaze,  lock'd  joints,  and  step  of  pain. 

Her  seat  scarce  left,  she  strives,  alas !  in  vain, 

To  teach  their  limbs  along  the  burning  road 

A  few  short  steps  to  totter  with  their  load,  950 

Shakes  her  numb  arm  that  slumbers  with  its  weight, 

And  eyes  through  tears  the  mountain's  shadeless  height ; 

And  bids  her  soldier  come  her  woes  to  share. 

Asleep  on  Bunker's  chamel  hill  afar ; 

For  hope's  deserted  well  why  wistful  look? 

Chok'd  is  the  pathway,  and  the  pitcher  broke. 

I  see  her  now,  deny'd  to  lay  her  head. 

On  cold  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built  shed; 

Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry. 

By  pointing  to  a  shooting  star  on  high  :  ate 
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I  hear,  while  in  the  forest  depth  he  sees, 

The  Mood's  fix'd  gaze  between  the  opening  trees, 

la  broken  sounds  her  elder  grief  demand. 

And  skyward  lift,  like  one  that  prays,  his  hand, 

If,  in  that  country,  where  he  dwells  afar, 

His  father  views  that  good,  that  kindly  star  j 

— Ah  me !  all  light  is  mute  amid  the  gloom. 

The  interlunar  cavern  of  the  tomb. 

— When  low-hung  clouds  each  star  of  summer  hide, 

And  fireless  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide,  371 

Where  the  brook  brawls  along  the  painful  road. 

Dark  with  bat-haunted  ashes  stretching  broad. 

The  distant  clock  forgot,  and  chilling  dew, 

Pleas'd  thro'  the  dusk  their  breaking  smiles  to  view. 

Oft  has  she  taught  them  on  her  lap  to  play 

Delighted,  with  the  glow-worm's  harmless  ray 

Toss'd   light   from   hand    to    hand ;  while    on  the 

ground 
Small  circles  of  green  radiance  gleam  around. 

Oh  !  when  the  bitter  showers  her  path  assail, 

And  roars  between  the  hills  the  torrent  gale,  aS 

— No  more  her  breath  can  thaw  their  fingers  cold, 

Their  frozen  arras  her  neck  no  more  can  fold  ; 

Scarce  heard,  their  chattering  lips  her  shoulder  chill. 

And  her  cold  back  their  colder  bosoms  thrill ; 

All  blind  she  wilders  o'er  the  lightless  heath. 

Led  by  Fear's  cold  wet  hand,  and  dogg'd  by  Death ; 

Death,  as  she  turns  her  neck  the  kiss  to  seek, 

Breaks  off  the  dreadful  kiss  with  angry  shriek. 

Snatch'd  from  her  shoulder  with  despairing  moan. 

She  clasps  them  at  that  dim-seen  roofless  stone. —      39 

'  Now  ruthless  Tempest  launch  thy  deadliest  dart ! 

Fall  fires — but  let'  us  perish  heart  to  heart.' 

Weak  roof  a  cow'ring  form  two  babes  to  shield, 

And  faint  the  fire  a  dying  heart  can  yield ; 

Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother !  vainly  fears 

Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears; 

Soon  shall  the  Light'ning  hold  before  thy  bead 

His  torch,  and  shew  them  slumbering  in  their  bed. 

No  tears  can  chill  them,  and  no  bosom  warms, 

Thy  breast  their  death-bed,  coffin'd  in  thine  arms.      30 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star. 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge. 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's  edge. 
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Or  the  3w«n  stirs  the  reeds,  bia  neck  and  bill 

Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  VAter  still ; 

And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore) 

Shoots  upwkrd,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 

While,  by  the  scene  compos'd,  the  breast  subsides, 

Nouglit  wakens  or  disturbs  it's  tranquil  tides ;  310 

Nought  but  the  char  that  for  the  may-fly  leaps, 

And  breaks  the  mirror  of  the  circling  deeps; 

Or  clock,  that  blind  against  the  wanderer  bora, 

Drops  at  his  feet,  and  stills  his  droning  horn. 

— The  whistling  swain  that  plods  his  ringing  way 

Where  the  slow  waggon  winds  along  the  bay ; 

The  sugh  1  of  swallow  flocks  that  twittering  sweep. 

The  solemn  curfew  swinging  long  and  deep ; 

The  talking  boat  that  moves  with  pensive  sound, 

Or  drops  his  anchor  down  with  plunge  profound  ;       330 

Of  boys  that  bathe  remote  the  faint  uproar. 

And  restless  piper  wearying  out  the  shore ; 

These  all  to  swell  the  village  murmurs  blend. 

That  soften'd  from  the  water-head  descend. 

While  in  sweet  cadence  rising  small  and  still 

The  far-off  minstrels  of  the  haunted  hill. 

As  the  last  bleating  of  the  fold  expires. 

Tune  in  the  mountain  dells  their  water  lyres. 

Now  with  religious  awe  the  farewell  light 

Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  the  night ;  33a 

'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain's  braw, 

And  round  the  West's  proud  lodge  their  shadows  throw. 

Like  Una'  shining  on  her  gloomy  way. 

The  half  seen  form  of  Twilight  roams  astray  ; 

Thence,  from  three  paly  loopholes  mild  and  small. 

Slow  lights  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom  fiill, 

Beyond  the  mountain's  giant  reach  that  hides 

In  deep  determin'd  gloom  his  subject  tides. 

— 'Mid  the  dark  steeps  repose  the  shadowy  streams. 

As  touch'd  with  dawning  moonlight's  hoary  gleams,    340 

Long  streaks  of  fairy  light  the  wave  illume 

With  bordering  lines  of  intervening  gloom, 

Soft  o'er  the  surface  creep  the  lustres  pale 

Tracking  with  silvering  path  the  changeful  gale. 

'  '  Snzh,*  ■  Booteh  ward,  eipreuive,  aa  Mr.  Oilpia  aipUini  It,  of  th* 
•oand  of  the  motion  of  a  atiok  through  the  air,  or  of  the  wind  r**^**! 
through  the  tieei.    See  Bunu'  Cottefi  Saturda}/  ifigH. 
<  AUndlut  to  thii  pwwge  of  Spaawt— 

'HerunlliKe 
Ai  thE  trcit  eye  of  Hernn  ihbed  br^bi. 
And  nutdt  *  nuMbioe  in  thM  ihodj  plicc' 
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— 'Tis  restless  magic  all ;  at  once  tbe  bright 

Breaks  on  the  sbode,  tbe  shade  upon  the  light. 

Fair  Spirits  are  abroad  ;  in  sportive  chase 

BniehiDg  with  lucid  wands  tJie  water's  face, 

While  music  stealing  round  tbe  glimmering  deeps 

Charms  the  tall  circle  of  th'  enchanted  steeps.  351 

— As  thro'  th'  astonish'd  woods  the  notes  ascend, 

Tbe  mountain  streams  their  rising  song  suspend ; 

Below  Eve's  listening  Star  the  sheep  walk  stills 

It's  drowsy  tinklings  on  th'  attentive  hills ; 

The  milkmaid  stops  her  ballad,  and  her  pail 

Stays  it's  low  murmur  in  th'  unbreathing  vale ; 

No  aigbt-duck  clamours  for  his  wilder'd  mate, 

Aw'd,  while  below  the  Genii  hold  their  state. 

— The  pomp  is  fled,  and  mute  tbe  wondrous  strains. 

No  wrack  of  all  the  pageant  scene  remains,  361 

So  vanish^  those  fair  Shadows,  human  joys. 

But  Death  alone  their  vain  regret  destroys. 

Unheeded  Night  has  overcome  the  vales. 

On  the  dark  earth  the  bafli'd  vision  fails, 

If  peep  between  the  clouds  a  star  on  high. 

There  turns  for  glad  repose  tbe  weary  eye ; 

The  latest  lingerer  of  the-forest  train, 

Tbe  lone  black  lir,  forsakes  tbe  faded  plain ; 

Last  evening  sight,  tbe  cottage  smoke  no  more. 

Lost  in  the  deepen'd  darkness,  glimmers  hoar ;  371 

High  towering  from  the  sullen  dark-brown  mere. 

Like  a  black  wall,  the  mountain  steeps  appear, 

Thence  red  from  different  heights  with  restless  gleam 

Small  cottage  lights  across  the  water  stream, 

Nought  else  of  man  or  life  remains  behind 

To  call  (tojb  other  worlds  the  wilder'd  mind. 

Till  pours  the  wakeful  bin!  her  solemn  strains 

Heud  by  '  the  night-calm  of  the  wat'ry  plains. 

— ^No  purple  prospects  now  the  mind  employ 

Glowing  in  golden  sunset  tints  of  joy,  3B< 

But  o'er  the  sooth'd  accordant  heart  we  feel 

A  sjnnpatbetic  twilight  slowly  steal. 

And  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 

Tbe  soft  gloom  deep'ning  on  the  tranquil  mind. 

Stay !  pensive,  sadly-pleasing  visions,  stay ! 

Ah  no .'  as  &deB  the  vale,  they  fade  away. 

Yet  still  the  tender,  vacant  gloom  remains. 

Still  the  cold  cheek  its  shuddering  tear  ret^ns. 

'  '  So  break  thoae  glittering  ■badowa,  hnniaii  toja.'— Todho. 
*  'Oharmingthaiidght-aalin witblierpowerldwDg.'    Alineaf  aneolou 
older  pDCta. 
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The  bird,  with  fading  light  who  ceas'd  to  thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  ste&ming  rivulet's  bed,  39 

From  his  grey  re-appearing  tower  eball  soon 
Salute  with  boding  note  the  rising  moon. 
Frosting  with  hoaiy  light  the  pearly  ground. 
And  pouring  deeper  blue  to  j^ther's  bound  ; 
Rejoic'd  her  solenin  pomp  of  clouds  to  fold 
In  robes  of  azure,  fleecy  white,  and  gold. 
While  rose  and  poppy,  as  the  glow-worm  fades, 
Checquer  with  paler  red  the  thicket  shades. 

Now  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  where  Darkness  broods 
O'er  all  its  vanish'd  dells,  and  lawns,  and  woods  4( 

Where  but  a  mass  of  shade  the  sight  can  trace. 
She  lifts  in  silence  up  her  lovely  face ; 
Above  the  gloomy  valley  flings  her  light. 
Far  to  the  western  slopes  with  hamlets  white ; 
And  gives,  where  woods  the  checquer'd  upland  strew. 
To  the  green  com  of  summer  autumn's  hue. 

Thus  Hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blessed  horn 
Her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  Moon's  own  mom  ; 
'Till  higher  mounted,  strives  in  vain  to  chear 
The  weary  hills,  impervious,  black' ning  near;  41 

— Yet  does  she  still,  undaunted,  throw  the  while 
On  darling  spots  remote  her  tempting  smile. 
— Ev'n  now  she  decks  for  me  a  distant  scene, 
(For  dark  and  broad  the  gulph  of  time  between) 
Gilding  that  cottage  with  her  fondest  ray, 
(Sale  bourn,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my  way ; 
How  fair  it's  lawn  and  silvery  woods  appear  ! 
How  sweet  it's  streamlet  murmurs  in  mine  ear  !) 
Where  we,  my  friend,  to  golden  days  shall  rise, 
'Till  our  small  share  of  hardly-paining  sighs  4a 

(For  sighs  will  ever  trouble  human  breath) 
Creep  hush'd  into  the  tranquil  breast  of  Death. 

But  now  the  clear-bright  Moon  her  zenith  gains. 
And  rimy  without  speck  extend  the  plains; 
The  deepest  dell  the  mountain's  breast  displays, 
Scarce  hides  a  shadow  from  her  searching  rays ; 
From  the  dark-blue  'faint  silvery  threads'  divide 
The  hills,  while  gleams  below  the  azure  tide  ; 
The  scene  is  waken'd,  yet  it's  peace  unbroke, 
Rj  silver'd  wreaths  of  quiet  charcoal  smoke,  4; 

That,  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  wood. 
Steal  down  the  hills,  and  spread  along  the  flood. 
The  song  of  mountahi  streams  unheard  by  day. 
Now  hardly  heard,  begniles  my  homeward  way. 
All  air  is,  as  the  sleeping  water,  still. 
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List'ning  tb'  sereal  mtisfc  of  the  hill. 
Broke  odIj  by  the  slow  clock  tolling  deep, 
Or  shout  that  wakes  the  ferry-man  from  sleep, 
Soon  foUow'd  by  his  hollow-parting  oar, 
And  echo'd  hoof  approaching  the  far  shore ; 
Sound  of  clos'd  gate,  across  tjie  water  borne. 
Hurrying  the  feeding  hare  thro'  rustling  com; 
The  tremulous  sob  of  the  complaining  owl ; 
And  at  long  intervals  the  mill-dog's  howl ; 
The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound ; 
Or  yell  in  the  deep  woods  of  lonely  hound. 
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To  THE  REV.   EOBBET  JOME3 


Dhab  Sir, — Howe7er  desirous  I  might  have  been  of  givii^g  you 
proofs  of  the  hig'h  place  70U  hold  in  my  oBteem,  I  should  harv 
been  cautious  of  wounding  your  delicacy  by  thus  publicly  address- 
ing you,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  my  having  accompanied  you 
amongst  the  Alps,  seemed  to  give  this  dedicBt[on  a  propriety  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  any  scruples  which  your  modesty  might  otherwise 
have  suggested. 

In  inicribiijg  this  little  work  to  you,  I  consult  my  heart  Vou 
know  well  how  great  is  the  difference  between  two  companioiu 
lolling  in  a  post-chaise,  and  two  travellers  plodding  slowly  along 
the  road,  side  by  side,  each  with  his  little  knapsack  of  necessaries 
upon  his  shoulders.  How  much  more  of  heart  between  the  two 
latter! 

I  am  bappy  in  being  conscious  I  shall  have  one  reader  who  will 
approach  the  conclusion  of  these  fbw  pages  witb  regret.  Yon  tbey 
mult  certainly  interest,  in  reminding  you  of  moments  to  whicti 
you  can  hardly  look  back  without  a  pleasure  not  the  less  dear  from 
a  shade  of  melancholy.  You  will  meet  with  few  images  without 
recollecting  the  spot  where  we  observed  them  togetlier,  conse- 
quently, whatever  is  feeble  in  my  design,  or  spiritless  in  my  colour- 
ing, will  be  amply  supplied  by  your  own  memory. 

With  still  greater  propriety  1  might  have  inscribed  to  you  a 
description  of  some  of  the  features  of  your  native  mountains, 
through  which  we  have  wandered  together,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  so  much  pleasure.  But  the  sea-sunsetB  which  give  such 
splendour  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  Snowdon,  the  chaJr  of  Idrii,  th« 
quiet  village  of  Bethkelert,  Menai  and  her  druids,  the  Alpios 
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■ive  that  mv  pencil  may  never  be  exerciaed  o  .       . 

cannot  let  slip  thia  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  aaeuring  you  with 
bow  much  affection  and  etteem,  I  am,  Dmt  Sir,  Your  moat  obedient 
very  humble  serrant, 

W,  WOKDaTTOBTH. 


AROUHENT 

Mtrrniim  (if  the  had  been  to  be  Found  on  Earth)  amongit  ths  Cliarma  of 
Katote. — Pleasnmi  of  the  pedeetrion  Travellsr. — Author  aroasef  Fnuice  to 
the  AJpB. — Preaent  atate  of  the  Grande  Ohartreuaa.— Lake  of  Como.— Time, 
Soiiaot.— Samo  Scene,  Twilight.— Same  Scone.  Morning,  it's  Voluptuoua 
Obaiaoter;  Old  Man  and  Forest  Cottags  Music— RiTei  Tusa.—Tia  Hala 
end  Grlson  Gjpiejr.— Valley  of  Sakellenentbal.— I^lfe  of  UrL-^Stormy 
8DnMt.~ChapeI  of  William  Tell.— Force  of  Local  Emotion. — Chamoia 
Chaaor,— View  of  the  higher  Alps.— Manner  of  Life  of  a  Swiss  Mountaineer 
inteiapeTaed  with  Tiewa  of  the  higher  Alps. — Qolden  Aga  of  the  Alps. — Life 
Will  Views  oontlnned. — Kaoi  des  Vaohes,  famous  Swiia  Ait.^Abbey  of 
BlniiedleD  aod  it'a  Pilgrims. — Valley  of  Chamoun^. — MontBlano. — Slavery 
of  Savoy. — iDfiuenoe  at  Liber^  on  Cottage  Happineta. — France. — Wiah  for 
the  Extirpation  of  Slavery.— Cknraloaion. 

WERE  there,  below,  a  spot  of  holy  groand, 
By  Pain  and  her  sad  family  unfound, 
Sure,  Nature's  GOD  that  spot  to  man  hod  gi*'n, 
Where  murmuring  rivers  join  the  song  of  ev'n ; 
Where  falls  the  purple  morning  far  and  wide 
In  flakes  of  light  tipon  the  mountain-side ; 
Where  summer  Suns  in  ocean  sink  to  rest. 
Or  moonlight  Upland  lifts  her  hoary  breast; 
Where  Silence,  on  her  wing  of  night,  o'erbroods 
Unfathom'd  dells  and  uodi&cover'd  woods;  lo 

Where  rocks  and  groves  the  power  of  water  shakes 
In  cataracts,  or  sleeps  in  quiet  lakes. 
But  doubly  pitying  Nature  loves  to  ahow'r 
Soft  on  his  wounded  heart  her  heating  pow'r, 
Who  plods  o'er  hills  and  vales  his  road  forlorn. 
Wooing  her  varying  charms  from  eve  to  mom. 
No  sad  vacuities  his  heart  annoy. 
Blows  not  a  Zephyr  but  it  whispers  joy ; 
For  him  lost  flowers  their  idle  sweets  exhale ; 
He  tastes  the  meanest  note  that  swells  the  gale;         m 
For  him  sod-seats  the  cottage-door  adorn. 
And  peeps  the  far-off  spire,  his  evening  bourn  I 
Dear  is  the  forest  frowning  o'er  his  head, 
And  dear  the  green-sward  to  his  velvet  tread  ; 
Moves  there  a  cloud  o'er  mid-day's  flaming  eye  ? 
Upward  be  looks — and  calls  it  Juzuiy ; 
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Kind  Nature's  charities  his  steps  Attend, 

In  every  babbling  bnwk  he  finds  a  friend, 

While  chast'ning  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestow'd 

By  Wisdom,  moralize  his  pensive  road.  30 

Host  of  his  welcome  inn,  the  noon-tide  bow'r. 

To  his  spare  meal  he  calls  the  passing  poor; 

He  views  the  Sun  uprear  his  golden  fire. 

Or  sink,  with  heart  alive  like  Memnon's  >  lyre ; 

Blesses  the  Moon  that  comes  with  kindest  ray 

To  light  him  shaken  by  his  viewless  way. 

With  bashful  fear  no  cottage  children  steal 

From  him,  a  brother  at  the  cottage  meal. 

His  humble  looks  no  shy  restraint  impart. 

Around  him  plays  at  will  the  virgin  heart.  40 

While  unsuspended  wheels  the  village  dance. 

The  maidens  eye  him  with  inquiring  glance. 

Much  wondering  what  sad  stroke  of  crazing  Care 

Or  desperate  Love  could  lead  a  wanderer  there. 

Me,  lur'd  by  hope  her  sorrows  to  remove, 
A  heart,  that  could  not  much  itself  approve. 
O'er  Gallia's  wastes  of  com  dejected  led. 
Her  ^road  elms  rustling  thin  above  my  head. 
Or  through  her  truant  pathway's  native  charms. 
By  secret  villages  and  lonely  farms,  jo 

To  where  the  Alps,  ascending  white  in  air. 
Toy  with  the  Sun,  and  glitter  from  afar. 

Ev'n  now  I  sigh  at  hoary  Chartreuse'  doom 
Weeping  beneath  his  chill  of  mountain  gloom. 
Where  now  is  fled  that  Power  whose  frown  severe 
Tam'd  'sober  Reason'  till  she  crouch'd  in  fear? 
That  breath'd  a  death-like  peace  these  woods  around,^ 
Broke  only  by  th'  unvaried  torrent's  sound,  > 

Or  prayer-bell  by  the  dull  cicada  drown'd.  ) 

The  cloister  startles  at  the  gleam  of  arms,  60 

And  Blasphemy  the  shuddering  fane  alarms ; 
Nod  the  cloud-piercing  pines  their  troubl'd  heads. 
Spires,  rocks,  and  lawns,  a  browner  night  o'erspreads. 
Strong  terror  checks  the  female  peasant's  sighs. 
And  start  th'  astonish'd  shades  at  female  eyes. 
The  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears. 
And  swells  the  groaning  torrent  with  his  tears. 
From  Bruno's  forest  screams  the  frighted  jay, 
And  slow  th'  insulted  eagle  wheels  away. 

>  Tli«  Ivra  of  Menuwn  it  wportcd  Xo  bare  emitMd  maLuinliol;  or  ehMrfal 
tones,  at  It  wu  toaahed  b;  tfaa  ma't  evening  or  monUiig  rt,fa. 

*  There  ire  few  people  vhom  It  may  be  neoeuarv  to  uitorm,  that  the  (idea 
irf  man;  of  tbe  poit-nadi  la  FraiHW  are  planted  with  a  mw  of  trees. 
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The  cnws  with  hideous  laughter  Demons  mock,  70 

Bj  angels  '  planted  on  the  aereal  rook. 
The  '  parting  Genius '  sighs  with  hollow  breath 
Along  the  m3rslac  streams  of  Life  and  Death,* 
SwetUng  the  outer;  dull,  that  long  resounds        , 
Portentous,  thro'  her  old  woods'  trackless  bounds. 
Deepening  her  echoing  torrents'  awful  peal 
And  bidding  paler  shades  her  form  conceal, 
Vallombre,*  'mid  her  falling  fanes,  deplores. 
For  ever  broke,  the  sabbatti  of  her  bow'rs. 

More  pleas'd,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin  roves         So 
Of  Como  bosom'd  deep  in  chestnut  groves. 
No  meadows  thrown  between,  the  giddy  steeps 
Tower,  bare  or  silvan,  from  the  narrow  deeps. 
To  towns,  whose  shades  of  no  rude  sound  complain. 
To  ringing  team  unknown  and  grating  wain. 
To  flat>roof  d  towns,  that  touch  the  water's  bound. 
Or  lurk  in  woody  sunless  glens  profound, 
Or  from  the  bending  rocks  obtrusive  cling, 
And  o'er  the  whiten 'd  wave  their  shadows  fling ; 
Wild  round  the  steeps  the  little  *  pathway  twines,        90 
And  Silence  loves  it's  purple  roof  of  vines. 
The  viewless  lingerer  hence,  at  evening,  sees 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the  trees  ; 
Or  marks,  mid  opening  cliffs,  fair  dark-ey'd  maids 
Tend  the  small  harvest  of  their  garden  glades. 
Or,  led  by  distant  warbling  notes,  surveys. 
With  hollow  ringing  ears  and  darkening  gaze. 
Binding  the  charmed  soul  in  powerless  trance, 
Ljp-dewing  Song  and  ringlet-tossing  Dance, 
Wliere  sparkling  eyes  and  breaking  smiles  illume        100 
The  bosom'd  cabin's  lyre-enliven'd  gloom ; 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to  view 
Stretch,  o'er  their  pictur'd  mirror,  broad  and  blue. 
Tracking  the  yellow  sun  from  steep  to  steep. 
As  up  th'  opposing  hills,  with  tortoise  foot,  they  creep. 
Here  half  a' village  shines,  in  gold  array'd. 
Bright  as  the  moon,  half  hides  itself  in  shade. 
From  the  dark  sylvan  roofs  the  restless  spire. 
Inconstant  glancing,  mounts  like  springing  6re, 

1  AUndiog  to  eroHci  Kcn  on  the  topi  of  tha  ipirj  rooki  of  the  Ohutntue, 
whiah  have  evsry  appeonnoe  of  being  inaooeasible. 

*  Nmum  of  riven  kt  the  Ohutreuie. 

*  Nune  of  one  of  the  vBllieii  of  the  Chartieiue. 

*  II  haj  of  m;  readen  ihonld  ever  visit  the  Lake  of  Oomo,  I  reoommend 
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There,  all  unshaded,  blazing  forests  throw  t 

Rich  golden  verdure  on  the  waves  below. 

Slow  glides  the  soil  along  tb'  illumined  shore, 

And  steals  into  the  shade  the  lazy  oar. 

Soft  bosoms  breathfe  around  contagious  sighs. 

And  amourous  music  on  the  water  dLes. 

Heedless  how  Pliny,  musing  here,  survey'd 

Old  Koman  boats  and  figures  thro'  the  shade. 

Pale  Passion,  overpower'd,  retires  and  woos 

The  thicket,  where  th'  unlisten'd  stock-dove  coos. 

How  bless'd,  delicious  Scene  !  the  eye  that  greets 
Thy  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats ;  r 

Th'  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  thy  cliffs  that  scales. 
The  never-ending  waters  of  thy  voles ; 
The  cots,  those  dim  religious  groves  embow'r. 
Or,  under  rocks  that  from  the  water  tow'r 
Insinuated,  sprinkling  all  the  shore. 
Each  with  his  household  boat  beside  the  door. 
Whose  flaccid  sails  in  forms  fimtastic  droop. 
Bright' ning  the  gloom  where  thick  the  forests  stoop ; 
— Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear-bine  s^,         i; 
Thy  towns,  like  swallows'  nests  that  cleave  on  high ; 
That  glimmer  hoar  in  eve's  last  light,  descry'd 
Dim  from  the  twilight  water's  shaggy  side. 
Whence  lutes  and  voices  down  th'  enchanted  woods 
Steal,  and  compose  the  oar-forgotten  floods. 
While  Evening's  solemn  bird  melodious  weeps. 
Heard,  by  star-spotted  bays,  beneath  the  steeps ; 
— Thy  lake,  mid  smoking  woods,  that  blue  and  grey 
Gleams,  streak'd  or  dappled,  hid  from  morning's  ray 
Slow- travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to  fold  u 

It's  green-ting'd  margin  in  a  blaze  of  gold ; 
From  thickly -glittering  spires  the  matin-bell 
Calling  the  woodman  from  his  desert  cell, 
A  summons  to  the  sound  of  oars,  that  pasS) 
Spotting  the  steaming  deeps,  to  early  mass ; 
Slow  swells  the  service  o'er  the  water  bom. 
While  fill  each  pause  the  ringing  woods  of  mora. 

Farewel !    those    forms   that,   in   thy    nooo-tide 
shade. 
Rest,  near  their  little  plots  of  wheaten  glade ; 
Those  steadfast  eyes,  that  beating  breasts  inspire        i; 
To  throw  the  'sultry  ray'  of  young  Desire  j 
Those  lips,  whose  tides  of  fragrance  come,  and  go, 
Accordant  to  the  cheek's  unquiet  glow ; 
Those  shadowy  breasts  in  love's  soft  light  array 'd. 
And  rising,  by  the  moon  of  passion  sway'd. 
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— Thy  fragrant  gales  and  lute-resounding  streams, 
Breauie  o'er  the  failing  soul  voluptuonB  dreams; 
While  Slavery,  forcing  the  sunk  mind  to  dwell 
On  joys  that  might  disgrace  the  captive's  cell. 
Her  shameless  timbrel  shakes  along  thy  marge,  ■ 

And  winds  betveen  thine  isles  the  vocal  barge. 

Yet,  arts  are  thine  that  rock  th'  unsleeping  heart. 
And  smiles  to  Solitude  and  Want  impart. 
I  lov'd,  mid  thy  most  desert  woods  astray. 
With  pensive  step  to  measure  my  slow  way,' 
By  lonely,  silent  cottage-doors  to  roam. 
The  far-off  peasant's  day-deserted  home ; 
Once  did  I  pierce  to  where  a  cabin  stood, 
The  redbreast  peace  had  bury'd  it  in  wood. 
There,  by  the  door  a  hoary-headed  sire  i 

Touch'd  with  his  wither'd  hand  an  aged  lyre ; 
Beneath  an  old-grey  oak  as  violets  lie, 
Stretch'd  at  his  feet  with  steadfast,  upward  eye, 
His  children's  children  join'd  the  holy  sound, 
A  hermit — with  bis  family  around. 
Hence  shall  we  seek  where  fair  Locarno  smflei 
Embower'd  in  walnut  slopes  and  citron  isles. 
Or  charms  that  smile  on  Tusa's  evening  stream. 
While  mid  dim  towers  and  woods  her  *  waters  gleam : 
From  the  bright  wave,  in  solemn  gloom,  retire  i 

The  dull-red  steeps,  and  darkening  still,  aspire. 
To  where  afar  rich  orange  lustres  glow 
Round  nndistinguish'd  clouds,  and  rocks,  and  snow ; 
Or,  led  where  Viamala's  chasms  confine 
Th'  indignant  waters  of  the  infant  Rhine, 
Bend  o'er  th'  abyss? — the  else  impervious  gloom 
His  burning  eyes  with  fearful  light  illume. 
The  Grison  gypsey  here  lier  tent  has  plac'd. 
Sole  human  tenant  of  the  piny  waste ; 
Her  tawny  skin,  dark  eyes,  and  glossy  locks,  i 

Bend  o'er  the  smoke  that  curls  beneath  the  rocks. 

— The  mind  condemn'd,  without  reprieve,  to  go 
O'er  life's  long  deserts  with  it's  charge  of  w 
With  sad  congratulation  joins  the  train. 
Where  beasts  and  men  togethei 
Move  on, — a  mighty  caravan  o* 


II  B  ciiorge  oi  woe, 
RS  the  train,  1 

:ther  o'er  the  plain  V 
n  of  pain ;  J 


I  '  Solo,  a  pwuaao  1  plb  dtiMrti  oampl 

VA  nUuimdo  i  pMd  tudi,  e  lenti.' — FmiititOB. 
*  The  rirei  along  whoaa  b«nb  jroa  deaoeud  in  orouing  Che  Alps  by  Ih* 
Semplon  pan.    From  the  Btrikiag  mnitnut  of  it'a  featiuei,  thji  paaa  I  ihould 
iiii»jii>»  to  bo  the  nioM  interaniDg  amons  the  Alps. 
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Hope,  strength,  and  courage,  social  suffering  brings. 

Freshening  the  waste  of  sand  with  shades  and  springs. 

— She  soUtary  through  the  desert  drear 

Spontaneous  wanders,  hand  in  hand  with  Fear.  900 

A  giant  moan  along  the  forest  swells 

Protracted,  and  the  twilight  storm  foretells. 

And,  ruining  from  the  clifls  their  deafening  load 

Tumbles,  the  wildering  Thunder  slips  abroad ; 

On  the  high  summits  Darkness  comes  and  goes, 

Hiding  their  fiery  clouds,  their  rocks,  and  snows ; 

The  torrent,  travers'd  by  the  lustre  broad. 

Starts  like  a  horse  beside  the  flashing  road ; 

In  the  roof  d  *  bridge,  at  that  despairing  hour. 

She  seeks  a  shelter  from  the  battering  show'r.  am 

— Fierce  comes  the  river  down ;  the  crashing  wood 

Gives  way,  and  half  it's  pines  torment  the  flood  ; 

Fearful,'  beneath,  the  Water-spirits  call. 

And  the  bridge  vibrates,  tottering  to  its  fall, 

— Heavy,  and  dull,  and  cloudy  is  the  night. 

No  star  supplies  the  comfort  of  it's  light. 

Glimmer  the  dim-lit  Alps,  dilated,  round. 

And  one  sole  light  shifts  in  the  vale  profound ; 

While,  opposite,  the  waning  moon  hangs  still, 

And  red,  above  her  melancholy  hill.  aag 

By  the  deep  quiet  gloom  appdl'd,  she  sighs, 

Stoops  her  sick  head,  and  shuts  her  weaiy  eyes. 

— Breaking  th'  ascending  roar  of  desert  floods. 

And  insect  buzz,  that  stuns  the  sultry  woods. 

She  hears,  upon  the  mountain  forest's  brow, 

The  death-dog,  howling  loud  and  long,  below ; 

On  viewless  fingers  counts  the  valley-clock. 

Followed  by  drowsy  crow  of  midnight  cock. 

— Bursts  from  the  troubt'd  Larch's  giant  boughs 

The  pie,  and  chattering  breaks  the  night's  repose.      93a 

Low  barks  the  fo«  :  by  Havoc  rouz'd  the  bear. 

Quits,  growling,  the  white  bones  that  strew  his  lair; 

The  dry  leaves  stir  as  with  the  serpent's  walk. 

And,  far  beneath,  Banditti  voices  talk ; 

Behind  her  hill  the  Moon,  all  crimson,  rides. 

And  his  red  eyes  the  slinking  water  hides  ; 

Then  all  is  hushed ;  the  bushes  rustle  near. 

And  with  strange  tingliDgs  sings  her  fainting  ear. 


The  «ogT7  Spirit  of  the  vatei  ■hiiek'd.'— Hon'a  Donglat. 
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— Vex'd  by  the  darkness,  from  the  piny  gulf 
Ascending,  nearer  howls  the  famish'd  wolf,  14 

While  thro'  the  stillness  scattert  wild  dismay. 
Her  babe's  small  cry,  that  leads  him  to  his  prey. 

Now,  passing  Urseren's  open  vale  serene. 
Her  quiet  streams,  and  bills  of  downy  green, 
Plunge  with  the  Russ  embrown'd  by  Terror's  breath. 
Where  danger  roofs  the  narrow  walks  of  death ; 
By  floods,  that,  thundering  from  their  dizzy  height. 
Swell  more  gigantic  on  the  steadfast  sight ; 
Black  drizzling  craggs,  that  beaten  by  the  din. 
Vibrate,  as  if  a  voice  complain'd  within ;  aj 

Bare  steeps,  where  Desolation  stalks,  afraid, 
Unsteadfast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upstay'd; 
By  cells*  whose  image,  trembling  as  he  prays. 
Awe  struck,  the  kneeling  peasant  scarce  surveys ; 
Loose-hanging  rocks  the   Day's  bless'd  eye  that 

hide, 
And  crosses'  rear'd  to  Death  on  every  side. 
Which  with  cold  kiss  Devotion  planted  near. 
And,  bending,  water'd  with  the  human  tear. 
Soon  fading  'silent'  from  her  upward  eye, 
Unmov'd  with  each  rude  form  of  Danger  nigh,  36 

Fix'd  on  the  anchor  left  by  him  who  saves 
Alike  in  whelming  snows  and  roaring  waves. 

On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes. 
Calm  huts,  and  lawns  between,  and  sylvan  slopes. 
While  mists,  suspended  on  th'  expiring  gale, 
Moveless  o'er-hang  the  deep  secluded  vale. 
The  beams  of  evening,  slipping  soft  between, 
Light  up  of  tranquil  joy  a  sober  scene  ; 
Winding  it's  dark-green  wood  and  emerald  glade. 
The  still  vale  lengthens  underneath  the  shtide ;  z? 

While  in  soft  gloom  the  scattering  bowers  recede, 
Green  dewy  lights  adorn  the  freshen'd  mead. 
Where  solitary  forms  illumin'd  stray, 
Turning  with  quiet  touch  the  valley's  hay. 
On  the  low  '  brown  wood-huts  delighted  sleep 
Along  the  brighten'd  gloom  reposing  deep. 
While  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  landscape  lull. 
And  bells  of  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull. 


I  The  Catholia  rellEioa  prevail!  here,  Theaa  oella  are,  ai  ia  well  known, 
Srj  oommon  In  the  Oathollo  conatriaa,  plBcted,  like  Roman  tombi,  along 
Mfoadrida, 

*  Cruea«s  commemoiatiTe  at  the  deatlis  of  traTellen  b;  the  fall  of  niinr, 
id  other  aoojdent*  vei;  oommon  along  thiicUeadful  road. 

■  The  hoiuea  in  tba  more  retiied  SwUt  Talle7B  sre  all  built  of  wood. 
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In  solemn  shapes  before  th'  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  the  miaty  pines  on  high. 
Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and  tow'rs. 
And  antique  castles  seen  thro'  drizeling  show'rs. 

Prom  such  romantic  dreams  my  soul  awake, 
Lo !  Fear  looks  silent  down  on  Uri's  lake. 
By  whose  unpathway'd  margin  still  and  dread 
was  never  heard  the  plodding  peasant's  tread. 
Tower  like  a  wall  the  naked  rocks,  or  reach 
Far  o'er  the  secret  water  dark  with  beech. 
More  high,  to  where  creation  seems  to  end. 
Shade  above  shade  the  desert  pines  ascend. 
And  still,  below,  where  mid  the  savage  scene 
Peeps  out  a  little  speck  of  smiling  green. 
There  with  his  infants  man  undaunted  creeps 
And  hangs  his  small  wood-hut  upon  the  steeps. 
A  garden-plot  the  desert  air  perfumes, 
'Mid  the  dark  pines  a  little  orchard  blooms, 
A  zig-zag  path  from  the  domestic  skiff 
Threading  the  painful  cragg  surmounts  the  cliff. 
—Before  those  hermit  doors,  that  never  know 
The  foce  of  traveller  passing  to  and  fro. 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole,  to  tell 
For  whom  at  morning  toH'd  the  funeral  bell. 
Their  watch-dog  ne'er  his  angry  bark  forgoes, 
Touch'd  by  the  hewer's  moan  of  human  woes. 
The  grassy  seat  beneath  their  casement  shade 
The  pilgrim's  wistful  eye  hath  never  stay'd. 
— There,  did  the  iron  Genius  not  disdain 
The  gentle  Power  that  haunts  the  myrtle  plain. 
There  might  the  love-sick  maiden  sit,  and  chide 
Th'  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide. 
There  watch  at  eve  her  lover's  sun-gilt  sail 
Approaching,  and  upbraid  the  tardy  gale. 
There  list  at  midnight  till  is  heard  no  more. 
Below,  the  echo  of  his  parting  oar. 
There  hang  in  fear,  when  growls  the   frosen 

To  guide  his  dangerous  tread  the  taper's  gl^m. 

'Mid  stormy  vapours  ever  driving  by. 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 
Where  hardly  giv'n  the  hopeless  waste  to  chear 
Deny'd  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray, 
And  apple  sickens  pale  in  summer's  ray, 
Ev'n  here  Content  has  fix'd  her  smiling  reign 
With  Independence  child  of  high  Disdain. 
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EiultiDg  mid  the  winter  of  the  skies,  1 

Shjr  u  the  jealoua  chamois.  Freedom  flies,      j- 
And  often  grasps  her  sword,  and  often  ejrea,  J 
Her  crest  *  bough  of  Winter's  bleakest  pine. 
Strange    'weeds'  and  alpine    plants   her   helm 

entwine. 
And  wildly-pauaing  oft  she  hangs  aghast,  330 

While  thrills  the  'Spartan  fife '  between  the  blast 

'Tis  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour 
All  da;  the  floods  a  deeper  mnrmur  pour. 
And  mournful  sounds,  as  of  a  Spirit  lost. 
Pipe  wild  along  the  hollow-blustering  coast, 
'Till  the  Sun  walking  on  his  western  field 
Shakes  from  behind  the  clouds  his  Dashing  shield. 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  (ire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form; 
Eastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine  340 

The  wood-crown'd  dif^  that  o'er  the  lake  recline; 
Wide  o'er  the  Alps  a  hundred  streama  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  tum'd  that  flame  with  gold; 
Behind  bis  sail  the  peasant  tries  to  shun 
The  west  that  bums  like  one  dilate(l  sun. 
Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire.* 
But  lo  !  the  boatman,  over'aw'd,  before 
The  pictur'd  fane  of  Tell  suspends  his  oar ; 
Confused  the  Marathonian  tale  appears,  350 

While  bum  in  his  full  eyes  the  glorious  tears. 
And  who  but  feels  a  power  of  strong  controul. 
Felt  only  there,  oppress  his  Ubonring  soul. 
Who  walks,  where  honour'd  men  of  ancient  days 
Have  wrought  with  god-Lke  arm  the  deeds  of 

praise? 
Say,  who,  by  thinking  on  Canadian  hills, 
Or  wild  AosU  lull'd  by  Alpine  rills. 
On  Zutphen's  plain ;  or  where  with  soflen'd  gaze 
The  old  grey  stones  the  plaided  chief  surveys, 

had  ODM  given  to  then  ■ketohea  the  title  of  Piotnreiqae ;  but  the  Alps 

imlMd  in  utplyinK  te  Ifaem  that  term.     WlicieTer,  ia  sttempting  lo 

de«eiibe  thaii  labtioie  leatniee.  sbould  oonfiDe  himself  Co  the  oold  cglea  o( 
pfcintlng  would  give  bli  reader  bnt  »  very  Imperfeol  idea  of  thoie  emotions 
vhioli  tbej  b»Te  the  irreaiatible  paver  of  eommnnieatina  to  the  moit  impae- 


paintlng  wonld  give  bli  reader  bnt  t.  very  Imperfeol  idea  of  thi 
which  tbej  have  the  irreaiatible  paver  of  eommnnieating  to  the 
uve  imiginatlone.  The  foot  ie.  that  oonCrouline  inflnenoe.  wbioh  die- 
tingaiihe*  tbe  AIpe  from  all  other  mxatry,  ii  derived  from  imagea  whleh 
disdain  the  pencil.  Had  I  wished  to  make  a  piotore  of  this  scene  I  had 
thrown  much  leu  light  into  it.  Bnt  I  aonmlted  nature  and  my  feeliagi. 
The  Idea*  eidted  by  the  atormy  sunset  I  am  here  demribing  owed  their 
■oUlQiltT  to  that  delose  of  light,  or  rather  of  Are,  in  whleh  nature  had 
wtapped  the  Immeua  (omu  aronnd  me ;  any  intmmon  o(  (bade,  hj  deatroy* 
log  the  anit;  of  the  ImprM^oii,  had  necenarO;  dimlniihed  iU  gniulMiT. 
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Can  guesa  the  high  resolve,  the  cherish'd  pain  sfio 

Of  him  whom  passion  rivets  to  the  plain, 

M'here  breath'd  the  gale  that  caught  Wolfe's  happiest 

sigh. 
And  the  last  sun-beam  fell  od  Baj'ard'a  eye. 
Where  bleeding  Sydney  from  the  cup  retlr'd. 
And  glad  Dundee  in  'faint  huzza's'  expir'd. 

But  now  with  other  soul  I  stand  atone 
Sublime  upon  this  far-surveying  cone. 
And  watch  from  pike  ^  to  pike  amid  the  sky 
Small  as  a  bird  the  chamois-chaser  fly. 
'Tis  his  with  fearless  step  at  Urge  to  roam  370 

Thro'  wastes,  of  Spirits  wing'd  the  solemn  home. 
Thro'  ^  vacant  worlds  where  Nature  never  gave 
A  brook  to  murmur  or  a  bough  to  wave. 
Which  unsubstantial  Phantoms  sacred  keep ; 
Thro'  worlds  where  Life  and  Sound,  and  Motion  sleep. 
Where  Silence  still  her  death-like  reign  extends. 
Save  when  the  startling  cliff  unfrequent  rends : 
In  the  deep  snow  the  mighty  ruin  drown'd. 
Mocks  the  dull  ear  of  Time  with  deaf  abortive  sound ; 
— To  mark  a  planet's  pomp  and  steady  light  380 

In  the  least  star  of  scarce^ppearing  night. 
And    neighbouring    mo(m,    that    coasts   the   vast 

profound. 
Wheel  pale  and  silent  her  diroinish'd  round. 
While  far  and  wide  the  icy  summits  blaze 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  her  rays ; 
The  star  of  noon  that  glitters  small  and  bright. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  insufferably  white. 
And  flying  fleet  behind  his  orb  to  view 
Th'  interminable  sea  of  sable  blue. 

— Of  cloudless  suns  no  more  ye  frost-built  spires  390 

Refract  in  rainbow  hues  the  restless  fires  ! 
Ye  dewy  mists  the  arid  rocks  o'er-spread 
Whose  slippery  face  derides  his  deathful  tread  1 
— To  wet  the  peak's  impracticable  sides 
He  opcDS  of  his  feet  the  sanguine  tides. 
Weak  and  more  weak  tiie  issuing  current  eyes 
Lapp'd  by  the  panting  tongue  of  thirsty  skies.* 

1  Pike  ii  a  word  Ter7  oommonl;  med  ia  the  north  of  Bogluid,  to  wsaUj  a 
high  mountain  of  the  oonio  form,  m  Langdale  pike,  eto. 

*  Foi  moat  of  the  imagei  in  the  nait  liitsen  tenei  I  am  indebted  to 
M.  Barmoud'i  Interesting  □beerrationi  tnneied  to  hli  tianelation  of  Ooie'i 
Tour  tn  Smtitrlaitd. 

'  The  raji  of  the  enn  drring  the  rooka  freqaentl7  prodoM  on  their 
■nrfaee  a  dnit  so  anbtile  and  ■Lipperf ,  chat  the  wretohed  obainoii-alkaBen  are 
obliged  to  Uead  tli«m*«lv«*  in  the  lef»  and  fe«t  In  order  t«  •eoan  a  footing. 
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—At  once  bewildering  miats  around  him  close. 
And  cold  and  hunger  are  his  least  of  woes ; 
The  Demon  of  the  snow  with  angry  roar 
Descending,  shuts  for  aje  his  prison  door. 
Cras'd  by  the  strength  of  hope  at  mora  he  eyes 
As  sent  from  heav'n  the  raven  of  the  Bkies, 
Then  with  despair's  whole  weight  his  spirits  sink. 
No  bread  to  feed  him,  and  the  snow  his  drink. 
While  ere  his  eyes  can  close  upon  the  day, 
The  eagle  of  the  Alps  o'ershades  his  prey, 
— Meanwhile  his  wife  and  child  with  cruel  hope 
All  night  the  door  at  every  moment  ope ; 
Haply  that  child  in  fearful  doubt  may  gaze. 
Passing  hia  father's  bones  in  future  days, 
Start  at  the  reliques  of  that  very  thigh. 
On  which  so  oft  he  prattled  when  a  boy. 

Hence  shall  we  turn  where,  heard  with  fear  afar, 
Thunders  thro"  echoing  pines  the  headlong  Aar? 
Or  rather  stay  to  taste  the  mild  delights 
Of  piensive  Underwalden's '  pastoral  heights  f 
— Is  there  who  mid  these  awful  wilds  has  seen 
The  native  Genii  walk  the  mountain  green  ? 
Or  heard,  while  other  worlds  their  chsmia  reveal, 
Soft  music  from  th'  aereal  summit  steal  f 
While  o'er  the  desert,  answering  every  close. 
Rich  steam  of  sweetest  periume  comes  and  goes. 
— And  sure  there  is  a  secret  Power  that  reigns 
Here,  where  no  trace  of  man  the  spot  profanes. 
Nought  but  the  herds  that  pasturing  upward  creep. 
Hung  dim-discover 'd  from  the  dangerous  steep, 
Or  summer  hamlet,^  flat  and  bare,  on  high 
Suspended,  mid  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
How  still !  no  irreligious  sound  or  sight 
Ronzes  the  soul  from  her  severe  delight. 
An  idle  voice  the  sabbath  region  fills 
Of  Deep  that  calls  to  Deep  across  the  hills, 
Broke  only  by  the  melancholy  sound 
Of  drowsy  bells  for  ever  tinkling  round ; 
Faint  wail  of  eagle  melting  into  blue 
Beneath  the  cliffs,  and  pine-woods  steady  sugh ; ' 
The  sohtary  heifer's  deepen'd  low ; 
Or  rumbling  heard  remote  of  falling  snow. 


aritio  in  the  GetiUtman'i  Moj/aziTu)  vlut  Virgil  alludea  to  in  the  m 
'  Cagtella  in  tumuliB.' 
*  Sngh,  k  Soottili  irord  eipreauTe  of  the  (gaud  of  the  wind  thronsh  the  traaa. 
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Save  that,  the  stranger  seen  below,  the  boy  440 

Shouts  from  the  echoing  hills  with  savage  joy. 

When  warm  from  myrtle  bays  and  tranquil  seas. 
Comes  on,  ta  whisper  hope,  the  vernal  breeze,' 
When  hums  the  mountain  bee  in  May's  glad  ear. 
And  emerald  isles  to  spot  the  heights  appear, 
When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  fill. 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hill. 
When  fragrant  scents  beneath  th'  enchanted  tread 
Spring  up,  his  little  all  around  him  spread. 
The  pastoral  Swiss  begins  the  cliSs  to  scale,  450 

To  silence  leaving  the  deserted  vale. 
Up  the  green  mountain  tracking  Summer's  feet. 
Each  twilight  earlier  calVd  the  Sun  to  meet. 
With  earlier  smile  the  ray  of  mom  to  view 
Fall  on  his  shifting  hut  that  gleams  mid  smoking  dew  ; 
Bless'd  with  his  herds,  as  in  the  patriarch's  age. 
The  summer  long  to  feed  from  stage  to  stage; 
O'er  azure  pikes  serene  and  still,  they  go, 
And  bear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below ; 
Or  lost  at  eve  in  sudden  mist  the  day  4^ 

Attend,  or  dare  with  minute-steps  their  way  ; 
Hang  from  the  rocks  that  tremble  o'er  the  steep. 
And  tempt  the  icy  valley  yawning  deep, 
O'er-walk  the  chasmy  .torrent's  foam-lit  bed, 
Rock'd  OQ  the  dizzy  larch's  narrow  tread. 
Whence  Danger  leans,  and  pointing  ghastly,  joys 
To  mock  the  mind  with  '  desperation's  toys ' ; 
Or  steal  beneath  loose  mountains,  half-deterr*d. 
That  sigh  and  shudder  to  the  lowing  herd. 
— I  see  him,  up  the  midway  cliff  he  creeps  470 

To  where  a  scanty  knot  of  verdure  peeps, 
Thence  down  the  steep  a  pile  of  grass  he  throws 
The  fodder  of  his  herds  in  winter  snows. 
Far  different  life  to  what  tradition  hoar 
Transmits  of  days  more  bless'd  in  times  of  yore.* 
Then  Summer  lengtben'd  out  his  season  bland, 
And  with  rock-honey  flow'd  the  happy  land. 

>  Thli  wind,  whloh  umonDcea  the  ipring  to  the  S«iu,  is  called  in  their 
UDgOMS  Foen ;  aod  ii  aaoordiog  to  H.  ttajmond  the  Sttooo  of  the  Italiaaa. 

1  TtUa  tradition  of  the  goldeD,  »ge  of  the  Alps,  u  U.  RajmoDd  otnerre*,  ii 
higUr  IntereeUag,  intsrsiting  not  leas  to  tbe  philoaopher  than  to  the  poat. 
Here  I  oannot  help  remarking,  that  the  ■nperalicionaol  the  Alpi  apgiear  to  be 
Cu  from  poM«Ming  that  poetickl  oharaeter  vhieb  m>  eminently  diitinguiahas 
thoae  of  Sootland  and  the  other  monntainoua  Dorthem  ooanthaL  The  Deril 
with  hi*  horuB,  eCo.,  teema  to  be,  in  their  idea,  the  prinoipkl  leeat  that 
brin^  about  the  lablim*  oatoial  nTolations  that  take  plMO  ituj  tiefor* 
tbeire^ea. 
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Coutinual  fountainB  welling  cheu'd  th«  waste. 

And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  deadly  taste. 

Nor  Winter  yet  his  frozen  stores  had  pil'd, 

UsQTping  where  the  fairest  herbage  smil'd; 

Nor  Hunger  forc'd  the  herds  from  pastures  bare 

For  scanty  food  the  treacherous  cliffs  to  dare. 

Then  the  milk-thiatle  bad  those  herds  demand 

Three  times  a  day  the  pail  and  welcome  hand. 

But  human  vices  have  provok'd  the  rod 

Of  angry  Nature  to  avenge  her  God. 

Thus  does  the  father  to  bis  sons  relate. 

On  the  lone  mountain  top,  their  chang'd  estate. 

Still,  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 

Joys  only  given  to  uncorrupted  hearts. 

— 'Tia    mom;  with  gold   the   verdaot  mountain 

glows, 
More  high,  the  snowy  peaks  with  hues  of  rose. 
Far  stretch'd  beneath  the  many-tinted  hills, 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valley  fills, 
A  solemn  sea !  whose  vales  and  mountains  round 
Stand  motionless,  to  awful  silence  bound. 
A  gulf  of  gloomy  blue,  that  opens  wide 
And  bottomless,  divides  the  midway  tide. 
Like  leaning  masts  of  stranded  ships  appear 
The  pines  that  near  the  coast  their  summits  rear 
Of  cabins,  woods,  and  lawns  a  pleasant  shore 
Bounds  calm  and  clear  the  chaos  still  and  boar; 
Loud  thro'  that  midway  gulf  ascending,  sound 
Unnumber'd  streams  with  hollow  roar  profound. 
Mounts  thro'  the  nearer  mist  the  chaunt  of  birds. 
And  talking  voices,  and  the  low  of  herds. 
The  bark  of  dogs,  the  drowsy  tinkling  bell. 
And  wild-wood  mountain  lutes  of  saddest  swell. 
Think  not,  suspended  from  the  cliff  on  high 
He  looks  below  with  undelighted  eye. 
— No  vulgar  joy  is  his,  at  even  tide 
Stretch'd  on  the  scented  mountain's  purple  side. 
For  as  the  pleasures  of  his  simple  day 
Beyond  his  native  valley  hardly  stray. 
Nought  round  it's  darling  precincts  can  he  find 
But  brings  some  past  enjoyment  to  his  mind. 
While  Hope  that  ceaseless  leans  on  Pleasure's  urn 
Binds  her  wild  wreathes,  and  whispers  his  return. 

Once  Man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild. 
Was  bless'd  as  free— for  he  was  Nature's  child. 
He,  alt  superior  but  his  God  disdain' d, 
Walk'd  none  restraining,  and  by  none  restraia'd. 
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Confess'd  no  law  but  wh&t  his  reason  taught. 

Did  all  he  wiah'd,  and  wish'd  but  what  he  ought. 

As  Man  in  his  primasval  dower  array'd 

The  image  of  his  glorious  sire  display'd, 

Ev'q  so,  by  vestal  Nature  guarded,  here 

The  traces  of  primteval  Man  appear. 

The  native  dignity  no  forms  debase  53a 

The  eye  sublime,  and  surly  lion-grace. 

The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  lord, 

He  marches  with  his  flute,  his  book,  and  sword. 

Well  taught  by  that  to  feel  his  rights,  prepar'd 

With  this  *  the  blessings  he  enjoys  to  guaiii.' 

And  as  on  glorious  ground  he  draws  his  breath. 
Where  Freedom  oft,  with  Victory  and  Death, 
Hath  seen  in  grim  array  amid  their  Storms 
Mixed  with  auzUiar  Roclcs,  three  hundred  Forms ; ' 
While  twice  ten  thousand  corselets  at  the  view  540 

Dropp'd  loud  at  once.  Oppression  shriek' d,  and 

flew. 
Oft  as  those  sainted  Rocks  before  him  spread. 
An  unknown  power  connects  him  with  the  dead. 
For  images  of  other  worlds  are  there. 
Awful  the  light,  and  holy  is  the  air. 
Uncertun  thro'  his  fierce  uncultur'd  soul 
Like  lighted  tempests  troubled  transports  roll ; 
To  viewless  realms  hb  Spirit  towers  amain. 
Beyond  the  senses  and  their  little  reign. 
And  oft,  when  pass'd  that  solemn  vision  by,  550 

He  holds  with  God  himself  communion  high. 
When  the  dread  peal  of  swelling  torrents  fills 
The  sky-roofd  temple  of  the  eternal  hills. 
And  savage  Nature  humbly  joins  the  rite. 
While  flash  her  upward  eyes  severe  delight. 
Or  gazing  from  the  mountain's  silent  brow. 
Bright  stars  of  ice  and  azure  worlds  of  snow. 
Where  needle  peaks  of  granite  shooting  bare 
Tremble  in  ever-varying  tints  of  air. 
Great  joy  by  horror  tam'd  dilates  his  heart,  56a 

And  the  near  heav'ns  their  own  delights  impart 
— When  the  Sun  bids  the  gorgeous  scene  farewell, 
Alps  overlooking  Alps  their  state  ujrawell ; 

I  Allodiiig  to  TCientl  batttei  which  the  Swiw  in  tbtt  imall  Damben  have 
g^ad  orer  theii  opprenon,  tha  hoiue  of  Aiutritt ;  Bod,  in  partieoUr,  to  one 
IoughtatNaeffeli,near  Olartu,  Theratluee  hnndjMd  »nd  thiit;  men  defeated 

"— ' fifteen  and  twenty  thooMnd  Anitiluu.    Soattered  onr 

toond  eleven  Btonee,  with  tbfi  ineerip''"  ■'°"  "" 

_  It,  marHiit  oat,  aa  I  was  told  upon  tl 
plaoea  wher*  the  Auatriani  attempting  to  maka  a  itand  w 
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Huge  Pikes  of  Darkness  named,  of  Fear'  and 

Storms, 
Uft,  all  serene,  their  still,  illumin'd  forms. 
In  sea-like  reach  of  prospect  round  him  spread, 
Ting'd  like  an  angel's  smite  all  rosy  red. 

When  downward  to  bis  winter  hut  he  goes, 
Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle  grows. 
The  hut  which  from  the  hills  his  eyes  employs  570 

So  oft,  the  central  point  of  all  bis  joys. 
And  as  a  swift  by  tender  cares  oppress'd 
Peeps  often  ere  she  dart  into  her  nest. 
So  to  th'  untrodden  floor,  where  round  him  looks 
His  father  helpless  as  the  babe  he  rocks, 
Oft  he  descends  to  nurse  the  brother  pair. 
Till  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him  there; 
There  hears,  protected  by  the  woods  behind, 
Secure,  the  chiding  of  the  baflled  wind. 
Hears  Winter,  calling  all  his  Terrors  round,  580 

Rush  down  the  living  rocks  with  whirlwind  sound. 
Thro'  Nature's  vale  his  homely  pleasures  glide 
Unstain'd  by  envy,  discontent,  and  pride. 
The  bound  of  all  his  vanity  to  deck 
With  one  bright  bell  a  favourite  heifer's  neck ; 
Content  upon  some  simple  annual  feast, 
Remember'd  half  the  year,  and  hop'd  the  rest. 
If  dairy  produce,  from  his  inner  heard. 
Of  thrice  ten  summers  consecrate  the  board. 
— Alas !  in  every  clime  a  fl3'ing  ray  J90 

Is  all  we  have  to  chear  our  wintry  way, 
Condenui'd,  in  mists  and  tempests  ever  rife. 
To  pant  slow  up  the  endless  Alp  of  hfe. 
'  Here,'  cried  a  swain,  whose  venerable  head 
Bloom'd  with  the  snow-drops  of  Man's  narrow  bed. 
Last  night,  while  by  his  dying  lire,  as  clos'd 
The  day,  in  luxury  my  limbs  repos'd, 
'  Here  Penury  oft  from  misery's  mount  will  guide 
Ev'n  to  the  summer  door  his  icy  tide. 
And  here  the  avalanche  of  Death  destroy  fioo 

The  httle  cottage  of  domestic  Joy. 
But,  ah !  th'  unwilling  mind  may  more  than  trace 
The  general  sorrows  of  the  human  race : 
The  churlish  gales,  that  unremitting  blow 
Cold  from  necessi^s  continual  snow. 
To  us  the  gentle  groups  of  bliss  deny 
That  on  the  noon-day  bank  of  leisure  lie. 
■  Aa  Sehteok-Horn,  the  pike  of  tenor.    Wetter-Horn,  tha  ^g  of  (tcaim. 
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Yet  more ;  the  t)rraDt  Genius,  still  ut  strife 

With  a]I  the  tender  Charities  of  life, 

When  close  and  closer  the;  begin  to  strain,  6ro 

No  fond  hand  left  to  staunch  th'  unclosing  vein. 

Tearing  their  bleeding  ties  leaves  Age  to  groan 

On  his  wet  bed,  abandon'd  and  alone. 

For  ever,  fast  as  they  of  strength  become 

To  pay  the  filial  debt,  for  food  to  roam. 

The  father  forc'd  by  Powers  that  only  deign 

That  solitary  Man  disturb  their  reign. 

From  his  bue  nest  amid  the  storms  of  heaven 

Drives,  eagle-like,  his  sonsos  he  was  driven. 

His  last  dread  pleasure  !  watches  to  the  plain —  6ao 

And  never,  eagle-like,  beholds  again.' 

When  the  poor  heart  has  all  its  joys  resign' d. 
Why  does  their  sad  remembrance  cleave  bdiind  ? 
Lo  !  by  the  lazy  Seine  the  exile  roves. 
Or  where  thick  sails  illume  Batavia's  groves ; 
Soft  o'er  the  waters  mournful  measures  swell. 
Unlocking  bleeding  Thought's  'memorial  cell ' ; 
At  once  upon  his  heart  Despair  has  set 
Her  seal,  the  mortal  tear  his  cheek  has  wet; 
Strong  poison  not  a  form  of  steel  can  brave  63a 

Bows  his  young  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.^ 

Gay  lark  of  hope  thy  silent  song  resume  ! 
Fair  smiling  lights  the  purpled  hills  illume ! 
Soft  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delidons  mom. 
And  thou  !  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart  return  ! 
Soon  ^  flies  the  little  joy  to  man  allow'd. 
And  tears  before  him  travel  like  a  cloud. 
For  come  Diseases  on,  and  Penury's  rage. 
Labour,  and  Pain,  and  Grief,  and  joyless  Age, 
And  Conscience  dogging  close  his  bleeding  way  640 

Cries  out,  and  leads  her  Spectres  to  their  prey, 
'Till  Hope-deserted,  long  in  vain  his  breath 
Implores  the  dreadful  untried  sleep  of  Death. 
— Mid  savage  rocks  and  seas  of  snow  that  shioe 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine. 
Round  a  lone  fane  the  human  Genii  mourn. 
Where  fierce  the  rays  of  woe  collected  bum. 
— From  viewless  lamps  a  ghastly  dimness  falls. 
And  ebbs  uncertain  on  the  troubled  walls, 

1  The  effeat  of  the  famooi  air.  oalled  Id  Franoh  Rmis  de>  VaehM,  opon 
the  Swiu  trtnpB  remared  from  their  native  oDoiitrj  ii  well  known,  aa  alao 
the  injunction  of  not  pUfing  it  on  pain  of  death,  before  the  n 
that  nation,  in  the  service  of  Fraoee  and  Holland. 

■  Optiou  qnaeque  die^  elo. 
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Dim  dreadful  faces  thro'  the  glooni  appear,  650 

Abortive  Joy,  and  Hope  that  works  in  fear. 
While  strives  a  secret  Power  to  hush  the  croud, 
Paia's  wild  rebellioua  burst  proclaiioB  her  rights  aloud. 

Oh  give  not  me  that  eye  of  hard  disdain 
That  views  undimm'd  Einsiedlea's  wretebed  fane.' 
Mid  muttering  prayers  all  sounds  of  torment  meet. 
Dire  dap  of  hands,  distracted  chafe  of  feet. 
While  loud  and  dull  ascends  the  weeping  cry, 
Surely  in  other  thoughts  contempt  may  die. 
If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear  660 

One  flower  of  hope — Oh  pass  and  leave  it  there. 
— The  tall  Sun,  tip-toe  on  an  Alpine  sfHre, 
Flings  o'er  the  desert  blood-red  streams  of  Gre. 
At  such  an  hour  there  are  who  love  to  stray. 
And  meet  the  gladdening  pilgrims  on  their  way. 
— Now  with  joy's  tearful  kiss  each  other  greet. 
Nor  longer  naked  be  your  way-worn  feet. 
For  ye  have  reach 'd  at  last  the  happy  shore, 
Where  the  charm'd  worm  of  pain  shall  gnaw  no  more. 
How  gayly  murmur  and  how  sweetly  taste  67a 

The  fountains'  rear'd  for  you  amid  the  waste  ! 
Yes  I  will  see  you  when  ye  first  behold 
Those  turrets  tipp'd  by  hope  with  morning  gold. 
And  watch,  while  on  your  brows  the  cross  ye  make. 
Round  your  pale  eyes  a  wintry  lustre  wake. 
— Without  one  hope  her  written  griefs  to  blot. 
Save  in  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgot. 
My  heart,  alive  to  transports  long  unknown. 
Half  wishes  your  delusion  were  it's  own. 
Last  let  us  turn  to  where  Chamouny  ^  shields,  680 

Bosom'd  in  gloomy  woods,  her  golden  fields. 
Five  streams  of  ice  amid  her  cots  descend. 
And  with  wild  flowers  and  blooming  orchards  blend, 
A  scene  more  fair  than  what  the  Grecian  feigns 
Of  purple  lights  and  ever  vernal  plains. 
Here  lawni  and  shades  by  breezy  rivulets  fann'd. 
Here  all  the  Seasons  revel  hand  in  hand. 
— Red  stream  the  cottage  lights ;  the  landscape  fades. 
Erroneous  wavering  mid  the  twilight  shades, 

'  mUi  ibrina  li  tMorted  toy  from  a  hope  of  lelief,  b/mnlUttidtia  from  evei; 
t/artua  ol  Uie  Cathollak  wwld,  UboariDg  under  meatu  or  bodily  affliction!. 

*  Bade  foDntaim  built  and  sobered  with  sheda  for  tba  aooommodatioti  of 
tho  ptlgrinu,  in  theii  aacent  of  the  mountain.  Under  thaw  thedi  the  Mnti- 
mental  traveller  and  the  philoiophei  ma;  find  Intereating  aonnm  of  medita- 
tion. 

*  Thli  word  li  pronounoed  upon  the  ipot  Chkmoiuir.  I  have  taken  the 
Ubert;  of  readinf  it  long,  thinkJDg  it  mMe  mmdoaL 
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Alone  ascends  tlimt  mountain  nam'd  of  white  ^  6go 

That  dallies  with  the  Sua  the  summer  night. 

Sii  thousand  years  amid  his  lonely  bounds 

The  voice  of  Ruin,  day  and  ni^ht,  resounds. 

Where  Horror-led  his  sea  of  ice  assails. 

Havoc  and  Chaos  blast  a  thousand  vales. 

In  waves,  like  two  enormous  serpents,  wind 

And  drag  their  length  of  deluge  train  behind. 

Between  the  pine's  enormous  boughs  descry'd 

Serene  he  towers,  in  deepest  purple  dy'd ; 

Glad  Day-light  laughs  upon  his  top  of  snow,  700 

Glitter  the  stars  above,  and  all  is  black  below. 

At  such  an  hour  I  heav'd  the  human  sigh. 
When  roared  the  sullen  Arve  in  anger  by. 
That  not  for  thee,  delicious  vale  J  unfold 
Thy  reddening  orchards,  and  thy  fields  of  gold; 
That  thou,  the  slave  of  slaves,^  art  doom'd  to  pine,   "1 
While  no  Italian  arts  their  charms  combine  > 

To  teach  the  skirt  of  thy  dark  cloud  to  shine ;  J 

For  thy  poor  babes  that,  hurrying  from  the  door. 
With  pale-blue  hands,  and  eyes  that  fix'd  implore,       710 
Dead  muttering  lips,  and  hair  of  hungry  white. 
Besiege  the  traveller  whom  they  half  afiright 
— Yes,  were  it  mine,  the  cottage  meal  to  share 
Forc'd  from  my  native  mountains  bleak  and  bare ; 
O'er  Anet's'  hopeless  seas  of  marsh  to  stray, 
Her  shrill  winds  roaring  round  my  lonely  way ; 
To  scent  the  sweets  of  Piedmont's  breathing  rose. 
And  orange  gale  that  o'er  Lugano  blows ; 
In  the  wide  range  of  many  a  weary  round. 
Still  have  my  pilgrim  feet  unfailing  found,  700 

As  despot  courts  their  blaze  of  gems  displays,  l 
Ev'n  by  the  secret  cottage  far  away  >■ 

The  lily  of  domestic  joy  decay ;  j 

While  Freedom's  farthest  hamleta  blessings  share. 
Found  still  beneath  her  smile,  and  only  there. 
The   casement  shade   more  luscious  woodbine 

binds. 
And  to  the  door  a  neater  pathway  winds, 
At  early  mom  the  careful  housewife,  led 
To  cull  her  dinner  from  it's  garden  bed. 
Of  weedless  herbs  a  healthier  prospect  sees,  730 

While  hum  with  busier  joy  her  happy  bees ; 

I  It  if  only  from  tlie  liigher  part  of  the  valley  of  ObJtmoony  that  IfMit 

lano  u  vliible. 

1  It  is  KkTM  QeoeMUf  to  obMTTS  tlutt  thos  line*  vet«  written  bafora 

It  emwiiilpatlon  of  SaToj. 

■  A  TMt  «xt«nC  of  manh  so  sailed  near  the  lake  of  NenfahateL 
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In  brighter  rows  her  table  wealth  xspires. 

And  Uugh  with  merrier  blaze  her  eveoing  fires; 

Her  infaDt's  cheelcB  with  fresher  rosea  glow. 

And  wilder  graces  sport  around  their  brow  ; 

By  clearer  taper  lit  a  cleanlier  board 

Receives  at  supper  hour  her  tempting  hoard ; 

The  chamber  hearth  with  fresher  bonghs  is  spread. 

And  whiter  is  the  hospitable  bed. 

— And  thou  !  fair  favoured  region  !  which  my  sonl      740 

Shall  love,  'till  Life  has  broke  her  golden  bowl, 

Till  Death's  cold  touch  her  cistem-wheel  assail. 

And  vain  regret  and  vain  desire  shall  fail ; 

Tho'  now,  where  ent  the  grey-clad  peasant  stray'd. 

To  break  the  quiet  of  the  village  shade 

Gleam  war's  ^  discordant  habits  thro'  the  trees. 

And  the  red  banner  mock  the  sullen  breese ; 

Tho'  now  no  more  thy  maids  their  voices  suit 

To  the  low-warbled  breath  of  twilight  lute. 

And  heard,  the  pausing  village  hum  between,  750 

No  solemn  songstress  lull  the  fading  green. 

Scared  by  the  fife,  and  rumbling  drum's  alarms. 

And  the  short  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  arms; 

While,  as  Night  bids  the  startling  uproar  die. 

Sole  sound,  the  sourd^  renews  his  mournful  cry: 

— Yet,  hast  thou  found  that  Freedom  spreads  her  pow'r 

Beyond  the  cottage  hearth,  the  cottage  door : 

All  nature  smiles  ;  and  owns  beneath  her  eyes 

Her  fields  peculiar,  and  peculiar  skies. 

Yes,  as  I  roam'd  where  Loiret's  '  waters  glide  760 

Thro'  rustling  aspins  heard  from  side  to  side, 

>  Tbii,  M  mttj  b«  (tippoaed,  wu  wdtten  Wore  Fnnee  beoame  the  mt  of 

*  An  iniMit  M  called,  wMoh  amita  ■  ahort,  meUncIiolj  aiy,  baard,  at  the 
oloaa  of  tha  annmieT  areDiDga,  on  the  banka  of  the  Loin. 

■  TtM  rlTBT  Loiret,  whJoh  baa  the  honoor  of  giving  name  to  a  dspartment, 
rise*  out  of  the  earth  at  a  plaoe,  called  La  Sourer,  a  leagaeand  a  half  aonth- 


«a*t  of  Orleana,  and  taking  at  enee  the  character  of  a  eoondemble  itieain, 
windi  imder  a  moat  deliaioaa  back  on  ita  left,  with  a  flat  ooiuitry  of 
maadowB,  wood*,  and  rlnejuda  on  ita  li/^  till  it  falli  into  the  Loire  at 


._ _      .    ji  the  Loiret,  in  ita  ihort 

a  from  injadidoni  ornament,  ;et  are  there  apota  to  be  fonnd 
n|iua  lu  innka  M  aoothing  aa  meditation  ooold  iriah  for :  tha  onriooa 
'tTavelleT  may  meat  with  aome  of  them  where  It  loaee  iCaelf  among  the 
mill*  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  tUU  called  La  Fontaine.  Tbe  valka  of 
La  Sonne,  where  tt  takea  ita  riae,  may.  In  tbe  ejea  of  aome  people,  derive 
an  addllJODal  inteieat  from  tha  reoolleotion  that  they  were  tbe  retreat  of 
Bolingbroke  daring  hia  exile,  and  tbat'here  it  waa  that  hia  philoaophieal 
work*  wBTfl  chiefly  compoaed.  Tha  inaeriptkina  of  whioh  he  apeak*  U  one 
of  hia  lettera  to  Swift  deanriptiTa  of  thia  ipot,  are  not,  I  belieie,  now 

»-aa 
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When  from  October  clouds  a  milder  light 
Fell,  where  the  blue  flood  rippled  into  white, 
Methought  from  every  cot  the  watehful  bird 
Crowed  with  ear-piercing  power  'till  tben  unheard ; 
Each  clacking  mill,  that  broke  the  murmuring  s 
Rock'd   the    charm 'd    thought    in    more    delightful 

dreams. 
Chasing  those  long  long  dreams  the  falling  leaf 
Awoke  a  fainter  pang  of  moral  grief ; 
The  measured  echo  of  the  distant  flail  770 

Winded  in  sweeter  cadence  down  the  vale  ; 
A  more  majestic  tide  the  water'  roll'd 
And  glowed  the  sun-gilt  groves  in  richer  gold : 
— Tho'  Liberty  shall  soon,  indignant,  raise 
Red  on  his  hills  his  beacon's  comet  blaze ; 
Bid  from  oa  high  his  lonely  cannon  sound. 
And  on  ten  thousand  hearths  his  shout  rebound; 
His  larum-bell  from  village-tow'r  to  tow'r 
Swing  on  th'  astounded  ear  it's  dull  undying  roar : 
Yet,  yet  rejoice,  tho'  Pride's  perverted  ire  780 

Rouze  Hell's  own  aid,  and  wrap  thy  hills  in  fire. 
Lo  !  from  th'  innocuous  flames,  a  lovely  birth  ! 
With  it's  own  Virtues  springs  another  earth : 
Nature,  as  in  her  prime,  her  virgin  reign 
Begins,  and  Love  and  "rruth  compose  her  train ; 
With  pulseless  hand,  and  fii'd  unwearied  gaze, 
Unbreathing  Justice  her  still  beam  surveys: 
No  more,  along  thy  vales  and  viny  groves. 
Whole  hamlets  disappearing  as  he  moves. 
With  cheeks  o'erspread  by  smiles  of  baleful  glow,       790 
On  his  pale  horse  shall  fell  Consumption  go. 

Oh  give,  great  God,  to  Freedom's  waves  to  ride 
SubUme  o'er  Conquest,  Avarice,  and  Pride, 
To  break,  the  vales  where  Death  with  Famine 

And  dark  Oppression  builds  her  thick-ribb'd  tow'n ; 

Where  Machination  her  fell  soul  resigns. 

Fled  panting  to  the  centre  of  her  mines  ; 

Where  Persecution  decks  with  ghastly  smiles 

Her  bed,  his  mountains  mad  Ambition  piles  ; 

Where  Discord  stalks  dilating,  every  hour,  80a 

And  crouching  fearful  at  the  feet  of  Pow'r, 

•ztant    The  isrdeni  hsvB  been  modelled  witbin  these  tventj  jeun  aoeoid- 
lus  to  *  plan  eiridantlf  not  dictated  by  the  taiCe  of  the  hn«id  of  Pope. 

'  He  dntiee  apon  hudJ  of  tbe  Frenoh  rlTen  were  ■□  eiorbituit  tbftt  the 
poorer  people,  deptiTod  at  tbe  beaeflt  of  water  curiase,  were  obligod  to 
trauport  tnair  bomb  b;  land. 
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Like  Lightnings  eager  for  th'  almightjr  word. 

Look  up  for  sign  of  havoc.  Fire  and  Sword,' 

— Give  them,  beneath  their  breast  while  Gladness 

springs, 
To  brood  the  nations  o'er  with  Nile-like  wings; 
And  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  clay. 
Who  cries,  presumptuous,  'here  their  tides  shall  stay.' 
Swept  in  their  anger  from  th'  affrighted  shore, 
With  all  his  creatures  sink — to  rise  no  more. 

To-night,  my  friend,  within  this  humble  cot  8i 

Be  the  dead  load  of  mortal  ills  forgot. 
Renewing,  when  the  rosy  summits  glow 
At  mom,  our  various  journey,  aad  aiMl  slow. 

1 Aad,  M  hit  hoe1«, 

XiMUh'd  In  Ilka  boukda,  afaoiild  Famine, 

SwDtd,  and  Fiie, 
OrmiGh  for  eniilojnimt. 
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APPENDIX,  PREFACES,  ETC. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION   OF 
LYRICAL  BALLADS 

rHB  first  Volume  of  thete  Poems  has  already  been  lubmitted  to 
general  perasal.  It  was  pobliBiied,  u  an  experiment,  whicli,  I 
hoped,  might  be  of  some  nee  to  ascertain,  how  far,  b^  fitting'  to  metrical 
arrangement  a  selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  ririd 
•enaation,  that  sort  of  pleasure  and  that  quantity  of  pleasure  maj  be 
imparted,  which  a  Poet  inaj  rationallf  endeavonr  to  impart. 

1  had  formed  no  verj  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  probable  effect  of 
those  Poems  :  I  fiattered  m;^lf  that  they  who  should  be  pleased  with 
them  would  read  them  with  more  than  common  pleasnre  :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  well  aware,  that  by  those  who  should  dislike  tbeni, 
they  would  be  read  with  more  than  common  dislike.  The  resnlt  has 
differed  &om  my  expectation  in  this  only,  that  a  greater  number  have 
been  pleased  than  I  ventured  to  hope  I  should  please. 

Several  of  my  Friends  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  these  Poeme,  from 
«  belief,  that,  if  the  views  with  which  they  were  composed  were  indeed 
realised,  a  class  of  Poetry  would  be  produced,  well  adapted  to  intereet 
mankind  permanently,  and  not  unimportant  in  the  quality,  and  in  the 
multiplicity  of  its  moral  relations  :  and  on  this  account  they  have  advised 
me  to  prefix  a  syBtematic  defence  of  the  theory  upon  which  the  Poems 
were  written.  But  I  was  nnwilling  to  undertake  tne  task,  knowing  that 
on  this  occauon  the  Reader  wonldlook  coldly  upon  my  arvuments,  since 
I  might  lie  suspected  of  having  been  principally  influenced  by  the  selfish 
and  foolish  hope  atreatomng  him  into  an  approbation  of  these  particular 
Poems :  and  1  was  still  more  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task,  twcauae, 
adequately  to  display  the  opinions,  and  fnlly  to  enforce  the  arguments, 
wDidd  require  a  space  wholly  disproportionate  to  a  preface.  For,  to  treat 
the  subject  with  the  clearness  and  coherence  of  which  it  is  snsceptihle, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
public  taste  in  this  country,  and  to  determine  how  far  this  taste  is  healthy 
or  depraved ;  which,  again,  could  not  be  determined,  without  pointing 
out  in  what  manner  language  and  the  human  mind  act  and  re-act  on  eaen 
Other,  and  without  retracing  the  revolutions,  not  of  literature  alone,  but 
likewise  of  society  itself.  I  have  therefore  altogether  declined  to  enter 
r^ularty  upon  this  defence ;  yet  I  am  sensible,  that  there  would  be 
■omething  like  impropriety  in  abruptly  obtmding  upon  the  Public,  with- 
out a  few  words  of  introduction.  Poems  so  materially  different  from  thoee 
npon  which  general  approbatiOD  is  at  present  bestowed. 
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It  la  nippowd,  that  hj  the  Mt  of  writing  id  vene  an  Author  make*  s 
(ornud  engagement  thftt  he  will  gratify  certain  known  habits  of  aawxia- 
tioD ;  that  he  not  only  thus  apprises  the  Reader  that  certain  classes  of 
ideu  and  expressions  will  be  found  in  his  book,  but  that  others  will  be 
carefully  excluded.  This  exponent  or  symbol  held  forth  by  metrical 
language  must  in  different  eras  of  literature  have  excited  very  different 
expectations  :  for  example,  in  the  age  of  Catullus,  Terence,  and  Lucretius, 
and  that  of  Statins  or  Clandian  ;  and  in  our  own  country,  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  that  of  Donne  and  Cowley, 
or  Drydea,  or  Pope.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  the  exact 
import  of  the  promise  which,  by  the  act  of  writing  in  verse,  an  Author 
in  the  present  day  makes  to  bis  reader :  but  it  will  undoubtedly  appear 
to  many  persons  that  1  have  not  fulfilled  the  terms  of  an  engagement 
thus  voluntarily  contracted.  They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology  of  many  modem  writers,  if  they  persist 
in  reading  this  l>ook  to  its  conclusion,  will,  no  doubt,  frequently  have  to 
ttninle  with  feelings  of  strangeneas  and  awkwardness :  they  will  look 
roond  for  poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to  inquire  by  what  species  of 
conrtesy  these  attempts  can  be  permitted  to  assume  that  title.  I  hope 
therefore  the  reader  will  not  censure  me  for  attempting  to  state  what  1 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  perform  ;  and  also  (as  far  as  the  limits  of  a 
prebce  will  permit)  to  explain  aome  of  the  chief  reasons  which  have 
oetemiined  me  in  the  choice  of  my  purpose :  that  at  least  he  may  be 
■pared  may  unpleasant  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  that  I  myself  may 


rotected  from  one  of  the  most  dishonaurable  accusations  which  can 
Tents  hbi  from  endeavouring  to  aacertain  what  is  his  duty,  or,  when  his 


a  Author ;  namely,  that  of  an  indolence  which  pre- 


duty  is  ascertained,  prevents  him  from  performing  it. 

Ine  principal  object,  then,  proposed  io  these  Poems  was  to  choose 
incidents  aai  ritoations  from  common  life,  and  to  relate  or  describe 
IJiem,  throDghont,  as  far  aa  was  possible  in  a  selection  of  language  really 


need  br  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  over  them  a  certain  colour- 
ing of  imagination,  whereby  ordinary  things  should  be 
mind  in  an  unnsnal  aspect ;  and,  further,  and  above  a 


ealH 


incidents  and  aitoations  interesting  by  tracing  in  them,  truly  though  not 

y,  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature :  chiefly,  as  ^  as  regards 

n  which  we  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement.    Humble 


and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,  because,  in  that  condition,  the 
essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can  attun 
their  maturity,  are  tees  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more 
•mphatio  language;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  our  elementary 
feelings  coexist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and,  consequently,  may 
be  more  accurately  contemplated,  and  more  forcibly  commuui(»ted ; 
because  the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feel- 
ings, and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations,  are  more 
easily  comprehended,  and  are  more  durable  ;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that 
condition  the  pasdons  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  nature.  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has  been 
ado|>ted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real  defects,  from  all 
lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  di^ust)  because  soch  men  hourly 
communicate  with  the  best  objects  from  wbidi  the  beat  part  of  language 
is  originally  derived ;  and  because,  firom  their  rank  in  society  and  the 
sameness  and  narrow  circle  of  their  intercouae,  being  leaf  under  the 
Influence  of  aocial  vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  aimpla 
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and  nneUborated  eipressioos.  Accordingly,  such  &  \aiigaage,  aruang 
out  of  repeated  experieoce  and  regviht  feelingB,  is  a  moie  pemuuMnt, 
and  a  far  more  philosophical  laucusge,  than  that  which  is  irmaetltl/ 
mbstituted  for  it  b/  Poets,  who  think  that  thej  are  conferring  noDOor 
upon  themselves  and  their  art,  in  proportion  as  they  separate  thenuelvM 
mim  the  sympathies  of  men,  and  indulge  in  Brbitrary  and  capriciooa 
habits  of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish  food  for  fickle  taates,  and  fickle 
appetites,  of  their  own  creation.' 

I  cannot,  however,  be  insensible  to  the  pretent  otltcr7  anlott  tfaa 
tririalitf  and  meanness,  both  of  thoaght  and  langnage,  whion  aome  of 
mf  contemporaries  have  occasionally  introduced  into  their  metrical  oom- 
positioas ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  this  defect,  where  it  exists,  is  mora 
dishonourable  to  the  Writer's  own  character  than  false  refinement  or 
arbitrary  innovation,  though  I  should  contend  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  far  less  pernicious  in  the  sum  of  ita  cooaequenoes.  From  such  verses 
the  Poems  in  these  volumes  will  be  found  distinguished  at  leaat  bj  one 
mark  of  difference,  that  each  of  them  has  a  worthy  purpoie.  Not  uiat  I 
always  begsn  to  write  vith  a  distinct  purpose  formally  conceived ;  bat 
habits  of  meditation  have,  I  trust,  eo  prompted  and  regulated  my  feel- 
ings, that  my  descriptions  of  such  objects  as  strongly  excite  those  feel- 
ings, will  he  found  to  cany  along  witii  them  a  purpote.  If  this  opinion 
be  erroneous,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name  of  a  FoeL  For  all  good 
poetry  is  the  spoDtaoeous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings :  and  though  this 
De  true.  Poems  to  which  any  value  can  be  attached  were  never  prodnoed 
on  any  variety  of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who,  being  possessed  of  more 
than  usual  organic  sensibility,  had  also  thought  long  and  deeply.  For 
our  continued  influxes  of  feeling  are  modified  and  directed  br  oar 
thoughts,  which  are  indeed  the  representatives  of  all  our  past  feelings ; 
and,  as'  by  contemplating  the  relation  of  theee  general  represMitatiTee  to 
each  other,  we  discover  what  is  really  important  to  men,  so,  by  the  repe- 
tition and  continuance  of  this  act,  our  feelings  will  be  conneoted  with 
important  subjects,  till  at  length,  if  we  be  originally  possessed  of  much 
sensibility,  such  habits  of  mind  will  be  produced,  that,  oy  obeying  blindly 
and  mechanically  the  impulses  of  those  habits,  we  shall  deacribe  objects, 
and  utter  sentiments,  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  such  eonnection  with  each 
other,  that  the  ijnderstanding  of  the  Reader  must  necessarily  be  In  aome 
degree  enlightened,  and  his  affections  strengthened  and  purified. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  of  these  poems  has  a  purpose.  Another 
circumstance  must  be  mentioned  which  distinguishes  these  Poems  from 
the  popular  Poetry  of  the  dav ;  it  is  this,  that  the  feeling  therein  de- 
veloped gives  importance  to  toe  action  and  situation,  and  not  the  action 
and  situation  to  the  feeling. 

A  sense  of  false  modesty  shall  not  prevent  me  from  asserting,  that  the 
Reader's  attention  is  pointed  to  this  mark  of  distinction,  far  less  for  the 
sake  of  these  partjcular  Poems  than  from  the  general  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  subject  is  indeed  important !  For  the  human  miod  is 
capable  of  being  excited  without  the  application  of  gross  and  violent 
stnnulants ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  faint  perception  of  its  beauty  uid 
dignity  who  does  not  know  this,  and  who  does  not  further  know,  that 
one  being  Is  elevated  above  another,  in  proportion  as  be  poseeases  tfaia 
capability.     It  has  therefore  appeared  to  me,  that  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
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dan  or  enlar^  tbia  capabiUtf  ib  one  of  the  beat  ierricci  in  which,  at  any 
period,  k  Writer  can  be  engaged  ;  bnt  this  service,  excellent  at  all  timet, 
u  especially  so  at  the  present  day.  For  a  multitnde  of  eauBei,  unknown 
to  former  times,  are  now  acting  with  a  combined  force  to  blant  the 
discriminating  power*  of  the  mind,  and,  unfitting  it  far  all  voluntary 
exertion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  almost  savage  torpor.  Th«  most 
effectiTe  of  these  caasee  are  the  gr«at  national  events  which  are  daily 
taking  place,  and  the  increasing  accnmalation  of  men  in  cities,  where 
the  uniformity  of  their  occupations  produces  a  craving  for  extraordinary 
incident,  which  the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence  hourly  gratifies. 
To  this  tendency  of  life  and  manners  the  literature  and  theatric^  exhibi- 
tions of  the  country  have  conformed  themselves.  The  invaluable  works 
of  our  elder  writers,  I  had  almost  aud  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and 
Mllt«n,  are  driven  into  neglect  by  frantic  novels,  sickly  and  stupid 
German  Tragedies,  and  delugBS  of  idle  and  extravagant  stories  in  verse. 
— When  I  think  upon  this  d^frading  thirst  after  outrageous  stimulation, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  havs  spoken  of  the  feeble  endeavour  made  in 
these  volumes  to  connteraet  it ;  and,  reflecting  npoa  the  magnitndo  of 
the  general  evil,  I  should  be  oppressed  with  no  diBhononrable  melanchotr, 
had  1  not  a  deep  imprvbSion  of  certain  inherent  and  iDdestructible  qoaU- 
tiee  of  the  human  mind,  aud  likewise  of  certain  powers  in  the  great  and 

Sermanent  objects  that  act  upon  it,  which  are  equally  inherent  and  in- 
eatructible ;  and  were  there  not  added  to  this  impression  a  belief,  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  the  evil  will  be  system atieally  opposed,  by 
men  of  greater  powers,  and  with  hr  more  distinguished  success. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subjects  and  aim  of  these  Poema,  I  shall 
request  the  Reader's  permission  to  apprise  him  of  a  few  circumstances 
relating  to  their  ttyie,  in  order,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  may  not 
censure  me  for  not  having  performed  what  I  never  attempted.  The 
Reader  will  find  that  personifications  of  abstract  ideas  rarely  occur  in 
these  volumes ;  and  are  utterly  rejected,  as  an  ordinary  device  to  elevate 
the  style,  and  raise  it  above  prose.  My  purpose  was  to  imitate,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  adopt  the  very  language  of  men ;  and  assuredly  such 
personifications  do  not  malte  any  natural  or  regular  part  of  that  Ivignage. 
They  are,  indeed,  a  figure  of  speech  occasionally  prompted  by  pasuon, 
and  I  have  made  use  of  them  as  such  ;  but  have  endeavoured  utterly  to 
reject  them  as  a  mechanical  device  of  style,  or  as  a  family  language  which 
Writers  in  metre  seem  to  lay  claim  to  by  prescription.  I  have  wished  to 
keep  the  Reader  in  the  company  of  Besb  and  blood,  persuaded  that  by  so 
doing  I  shall  interest  him.  Others  who  pursue  a  different  track  will 
Interest  him  likewise ;  I  do  not  interfere  with  their  claim,  but  wish  to 

[irefer  a  claim  of  my  own.  There  will  also  be  found  in  IJiese  volumes 
ittla  of  what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction  ;  as  much  pains  has  bieen 
taken  to  avoid  it  as  is  ordinarily  taken  to  produce  it ;  this  has  been  done 
fbr  the  reason  already  alleged,  to  bring  my  language  near  to  the  language 
of  men  ;  and  further,  because  the  pleasure  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  to  impart,  is  of  a  kind  very  different  from  that  which  is  sapposed 
by  many  persons  to  be  the  proper  object  of  poetry.  Without  Mng 
culpably  particular,  I  do  not  know  bow  to  give  my  Reader  a  more  exact 
notion  of  the  style  In  which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to  write,  than 
by  informing  bim  that  I  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  look  steadily 
at  niy  subject ;  consequently,  dere  is  I  hope  in  these  Poems  little  lalse- 
hood  of  description,  and  my  idetts  are  expressed  in  language  fitted  to 
their  reepective  importance.     Something  must  have  been  gained  by  this 
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practice,  aa  it  is  friendly  to  one  property  of  all  good  \ 

good  ieiue:  bat  it  has  neceBBarUv  cut  me  oS  from  s  large  PortioD  of 


good  ieiue:  bat  it  has  neceBBarUv  cut  me  off  from  a  large  DorUou  of 
phraaes  and  fieures  of  ipeech  which  from  father  to  son  have  long  been 
regarded  as  ue  common  inheritance  of  Poets.  I  have  also  thought  it 
expedient  to  restrict  myself  still  further,  having  abstained  from  the  uae 
of  many  eipreasions,  in  themselvei  proper  and  beautiful,  but  which  have 
been  foolistily  repeated  by  bsjd  Poets,  till  such  feelings  of  disgust  are 
connected  with  them  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  by  any  art  of  association  to 
overpoirer. 

If  in  a  poem  there  should  be  found  a  series  of  lines,  or  even  a  sin^ls 
line,  in  which  the  language,  though  naturally  arranged,  and  accorduig 
to  the  strict  taws  of  metre,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  prose,  ther«  is  a 
Dumerous  class  of  critica,  who,  when  they  stumble  upon  these  prosaisms, 
as  they  call  them,  imagine  that  thej  have  made  a  notable  discovery,  and 
exult  over  the  Poet  as  over  a  man  ignorant  of  his  own  profession.  Now 
these  men  would  establish  a  canon  of  criticism  which  the  Reader  will 
conclude  he  must  utterly  reject,  if  he  wishes  to  be  pleased  with  these 
volumes.  And  it  would  be  a  most  easy  task  to  prove  to  him,  that  not 
only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
moat  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference  to  the 
metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems  will  be  found  to  be 
strictly  the  language  of  prose  when  prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  pasaagea  from 
almost  all  the  poetical  writings,  even  of  Milton  himself.  To  illustrat« 
the  subject  in  a  general  manner,  1  will  here  adduce  a  short  compoaition 
of  Gray,  who  was  at  the  head  of  those  who,  by  their  reasoning*,  have 
attempted  to  widen  the  space  of  separation  betwixt  Proee  and  Metrical 
composition,  and  was  more  than  any  other  man  curiously  elaborate  in 
the  structure  of  his  own  poetic  diction. 

*  la  vain  to  me  tbe  ■mlling  momliuB  thins, 
And  reddening  Fhoeboi  tut*  his  golden  fire : 
lis  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  daaaamt  join, 
Or  oheerfol  fields  rwnina  th^  green  attbe. 
Tbase  ears,  alas  t  for  other  note*  repine ; 
A  different  ol)fect  do  tliaa  ege§  requtrt ; 
Mp  lotuty  anguitk  mdli  no  htart  iu(  vtinti 
And  in  ny  brtatt  th»  inmerttat  joji*  taepir*; 
Tet  mamiog  Kailes  the  Wy  raoe  to  idiear, 
And  new-bOTn  pleaiors  brings  to  haniier  men  ; 
The  deldi  to  all  thslr  wont^  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  tbelr  little  loT«a  the  birds  oomplljn. 
IfruitUu  mourn  to  him  that  eannet  hear, 
Anditttp  tkt  mon  btamue  I  Keep  in  vain.' 

It  will  ea^y  be  perceived,  that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is 
ofany  value  is  the  lines  printed  in  Italics;  it  ia  equally  obvious,  that, 
except  in  the  rhvme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single  word  '  fruitleis '  for 
fruitlessly,  which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  line*  does  in 
no  reap«et  differ  from  that  of  prose. 

By  the  foregoing  quotation  it  has  been  shown  that  the  language  of 
Prose  mav  yet  be  well  adapted  to  Poetry ;  and  it  was  previously 
asserted,  tnat  a  large  portion  of  the  language  of  every  good  poem  can  in 
no  reapect  differ  from  that  of  good  Prose.  W^e  will  go  further.  It  may 
be  sejely  affirmed,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  tumttiai 
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difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  compoaition. 
We  are  fond  of  tracing  the  resemblance  between  Poetry  and  Painting, 
and,  accordiugly,  we  call  them  Sisters  :  but  where  Bh&ll  we  find  bonds 
of  connection  safficiently  strict  to  typify  the  affinity  betwiit  metrical 
and  proee  composition?  They  both  speak  by  and  to  the  same  organs! 
the  bodies  in  which  both  of  them  are  clothed  may  1m  said  to  be  of  the 
•ame  substance,  their  affections  are  kindred,  and  almost  identical,  not 
necestarily  differing  even  in  degree;  Poetry*  sheds  no  tears  'such  as 
Angels  weep/  but  natural  and  human  tears ;  she  can  boast  of  no 
celestial  ichor  that  distinguisheB  her  vital  juicea  from  those  of  prose; 
the  same  human  blood  circulates  through  the  veins  of  them  both. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  rhyme  and  metrical  arrangement  of  them- 
•elves  constitute  a  distinction  which  overturns  what  has  just  been  said 
on  the  strict  affiaitj  of  metrical  language  with  that  of  prose,  and  paves 
the  way  for  other  artificial  distinctions  which  the  mind  voluntarily 
admits,  I  answer  that  the  language  of  such  Poetry  as  is  here  recom- 
mended is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  of  the  language  really  spoken 
by  men ;  that  this  selection,  wherever  it  is  made  with  true  Uste  and 
feeling,  will  of  itself  form  a  distinction  far  greater  than  would  at  first 
be  imagined,  and  will  entirely  separate  the  composition  from  the 
vulgarity  and  meanness  of  ordinary  life ;  and,  if  metre  be  superadded 
thereto,  I  believe  that  a  dissimilitude  will  be  produced  altogether 
sufficient  for  the  gratification  of  a  rational  mind.  What  other  dis- 
tinction would  we  have?  Whence  is  it  to  come  ?  And  where  is  it  to 
exist?  Not,  surely,  where  the  Poet  speaks  through  the  mouths  of  bis 
characters ;  it  cannot  be  necessary  here,  either  for  elevation  of  style,  or 
any  of  its  supposed  ornaments;  for,  if  the  Poet's  subject  be  judiciously 
chosen,  it  will  naturally,  and  upon  lit  occasion,  lead  him  to  passions 
the  language  of  which,  if  selected  truly  and  judiciously,  must  necessarily 
be  dignified  and  variegated,  and  alive  with  metaphors  and  figures.  I 
forbear  to  speak  of  an  incongruity  which  would  shock  the  intelligent 
Reader,  should  the  Poet  interweave  any  foreign  splendour  ofhis  own 
with  that  which  the  passion  naturally  suggests ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  such  addition  is  unnecessary.  And,  surety,  it  is  more  probable  that 
those  passages,  which  with  propriety  abound  with  metaphors  and  figures, 
will  have  their  due  effect,  if,  upon  other  occasions  where  the  passions 
are  of  a  milder  character,  the  style  also  be  subdued  and  temperate. 

But,  as  the  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  give  by  the  Poems  now  presented 
to  the  Reader  must  depend  entirely  on  just  notions  upon  this  subject, 
and,  as  it  is  in  itself  of  high  importance  to  our  taste  and  moral  feelings, 
I  cannot  content  myself  with  these  detached  remarks.  And  if,  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  it  shall  appear  to  some  that  my  labour  is  unneces- 
sary, and  that  I  am  like  a  man  fighting  a  battle  without  enemies,  such 
peraona  may  be  reminded,  that,  whatever  be  the  language  outwardly 
Dolden  by  men,  a  practical  faith  in  the  opinions  which  I  am  wishing  to 
establish  is  almost  unknown.  If  my  conclusions  are  admitted  and 
carried  as  far  as  they  must  be  carried  if  admitted  at  all,  our  judgments 

'  I  here  use  the  word  '  Poetry '  (though  agaiost  m;  own  judgment)  as  opposed  to 
the  word  Prose,  and  sjnaiijmoiu  with  metrioal  aompoaitwii.  But  muah  eonf  uiion 
has  been  introduced  into  oritiaiam  by  this  ooutiBdiBtiaotbn  of  Poetr;  and  Prose, 
iDsCead  at  the  moie  philoeophiiial  one  of  Poetry  sod  Matter  of  FhI,  or  Science. 
The  only  strict  sntithesi*  to  Prose  !■  Metre  ;  not  is  thi),  in  truth,  a  ffrMl  antithesis, 
beoause  line*  and  pasuget  of  metre  >o  natnially  ootnu  in  writing  pniee,  that  It 
would  be  BcaMely  peaslble  to  STold  them,  even  w(— "  '--'—<-■- 
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connmlng  the  works  or  the  ^cwteat  Poeb  both  uicient  uid  nodent 
will  be  for  diSereat  from  whAt  they  kre  at  preaent,  both  when  we  pr>iM, 
and  when  we  ceninre :  aad  onr  moral  feeliim«  influenciuf^  and  inflBenoed 
by  these  judgtnentE  wilt,  I  believe,  be  corrected  and  purified. 

Taking  up  the  subject,  then,  upon  geoeral  grounds,  let  me  aak.  What 
it  meant  by  the  word  Poet  ?  What  is  a  Poet  ?  To  whom  does  he  addme 
bimselfp  And  what  language  ii  to  be  expected  from  him? — He  is  a 
roan  epeaking  to  men:  a  man,  it  is  true,  end  ow«n1  with  more  iivel  j  aenii- 
bility,  more  enthuBiagm  and  tenderness,  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive  soul,  than  are  supposed  to  be 
common  among  mankind ;  a  man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and 
Tolitions,  and  who  rejoices  more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  iff  life  that 
is  in  him  ;  delighting  to  contemplate  similar  volitions  and  passions  as 
manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the  Universe,  and  faabitnally  impelled  to 
create  them  where  he  does  not  find  them.  To  these  qualities  he  has 
added  a  disposition  to  be  afiected  more  than  other  men  by  absent  things 
as  if  they  were  present ;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up  in  himself  pasrions, 
which  areindeed  far  from  being  the  same  as  those  produced  by  reateventa, 
yet  (especially  in  those  parts  of  the  general  sympathy  which  are  pleasing 
and  delightful)  do  more  nearly  resemble  the  passions  produced  by  rew 
events,  than  anything  which,  from  the  motions  of  their  own  minds 
merely,  other  men  are  accustomed  to  feel  in  themsetves: — whence,  and 
from  practice,  he  has  acquired  a  greater  readiness  and  power  in  eipreas- 
ine  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  especially  those  tboughU  and  feelings 
which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  from  the  structure  of  his  own  mind,  arise 
in  him  without  Immediate  external  excitement. 

But  whatever  portion  of  this  Faculty  we  may  suppose  even  the  greatest 
Poet  to  possess,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  language  which  it  will 
suggest  to  him,  must  often,  in  liveliness  and  truth,  fall  short  of  that 
which  is  uttered  bv  men  in  real  life,  under  the  actual  pressure  of  those 
passions,  certain  shadows  of  which  the  Poet  thus  produces,  or  dsebto  be 
produced,  in  himself. 

However  exalted  a  notion  we  would  wish  to  cherish  of  the  etaaraeter 
of  a  Poet,  it  is  obvious,  that  while  he  describes  and  imitates  pMSions, 
bis  employment  is  in  some  degree  mechanical,  compared  with  the  free- 
dom and  power  of  real  and  substantial  acUon  and  suffering.  So  that  it  will 
be  the  wish  of  the  Poet  to  bring  his  feelings  near  to  those  of  the  per- 
sons whose  feelings  he  describes,  nay,  for  short  spaces  of  time,  perhaps, 
to  let  himself  slip  into  an  entire  delusion,  and  even  confound  and 
identify  his  own  feelings  with  theirs ;  modifying  onlj  the  langnwe 
which  is  thus  suggested  to  him  by  a  consideration  that  he  describee  for 
»  particular  purpose,  that  of  fivins-  pleasure.  Here,  then,  he  will  apply 
the  principle  of  selection  which  nas  been  already  insisted  upon.  He 
will  depend  upon  this  For  removing  what  would  otherwise  be  painftal  or 
disgusting  in  the  passion  ;  he  will  feel  that  there  is  Do  necessity  to 
trick  out  or  to  elevate  nature :  and,  the  more  induatrioDsly  he  applies 
this  principle,  the  deeper  will  be  his  faith  that  no  words,  wbieb  hit  fancy 
or  imagination  can  suggest,  will  be  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are 
the  emanstions  of  reality  and  truth, 

But  It  mar  be  said  by  those  who  do  not  object  to  the  general  spirit  of 
these  remarlis,  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Poet  to  produce  apon  all 
occasioDS  language  as  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  psssian  as  that  which 
the  real  psMion  itself  suggests,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  eonsidM'  him- 
self as  in  the  situation  of  a  translator,  who  does  not  sorupla  to  aabstitote 
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excellenciM  of  uiother  kind  for  thoee  which  are  unattainable  bj  him ; 
and  endeavours  occMionally  to  lurpass  his  oriftinal,  in  order  to  make 
some  amends  for  the  gener^  inferiority  to  which  he  feels  that  he  miut 
■obmit.  But  this  would  be  to  eocoaraf^  idleness  and  □nmanlf  despair. 
Further,  it  is  the  language  of  men  who  speak  of  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  who  talk  of  Poetry  u  of  a  matter  of  amusement  and  idle 
pleaanre ;  who  will  converse  with  us  as  gravely  about  a  ttuU  for  Poetry,  aa 
they  express  it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  m  indifferent  as  a  taste  for  rope- 
dancing,  or  Frontiniac  or  Sherry.  Aristotle,  I  have  been  told,  has  laid, 
that  Poetry  is  the  most  philoBophic  of  all  writintt ;  it  is  so :  its  object 
is  tnitii,  not  individual  and  local,  but  general,  and  operativa ;  not 
standing  upon  external  testimony,  but  carried  alive  into  the  heart  by 
pasdon  ;  truth  which  is  its  own  testimony,  which  gives  competence  and 
confidence  to  the  tribunal  to  which  it  appeals,  and  receives  them  from  the 
same  tribunal.  Poetry  is  the  image  of  man  and  nature.  The  obstaclea 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Biographer  and  Historian, 
and  of  their  consequent  utility,  are  incalculably  greater  than  those  which 
are  to  be  encountered  by  the  Poet  who  comprehends  the  dignity  of  his 
art.  The  Poet  writes  under  one  restriction  only,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  giving  immediate  pleasure  to  a  human  Being  posBessed  of  that  in- 
formation which  may  oe  expected  from  him,  not  as  a  lawyer,  a  physician, 
a  mariner,  an  astronomer,  or  a  natural  philosopher,  but  as  a  Man. 
Elznept  this  one  restriction,  there  is  no  object  standing  between  the 
Poet  and  the  image  of  things ;  between  this,  and  the  Biographer  and 
Historian,  there  are  a  thousand. 

Nor  let  this  necessity  of  producing  immediate  pleasure  be  considered 
as  a  degradation  of  the  Poet's  art.  It  is  &r  otherwise.  It  is  an. 
acknowledgment  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  an  acknowledgment 
more  sincere,  becBusenot  formal,  bnt  indirect;  it  is  a  task  light  and  easy 
to  him  who  looks  at  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  love :  further,  it  if  a 
homage  paid  to  the  native  and  naked  dignity  of  man,  to  the  grand 
elementary  principle  of  pleasure,  by  which  he  knows,  and  feels,  and 
lives,  and  moves.  We  have  no  sympathy  but  what  is  propagated  by 
pleasure  ;  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  ;  but  wherever  we  sympsthiie 
with  pain,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sympathy  is  produced  and  carried  on 
by  subtle  combinations  with  pleasure.  We  have  no  knowledge,  that 
is,  DO  general  principles  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  particular 
&cts,  bnt  what  has  been  built  up  by  pleasure,  and  exists  in  us  by 
pleasure  alone.  The  Man  of  science,  the  Chemist  and  Mathematician, 
whatever  difficultiea  and  disgusts  they  may  have  had  to  struggle  with, 
know  and  feel  this.  However  painful  may  be  the  objects  with  which  the 
Anatomist's  knowledge  is  connected,  he  feels  that  his  knowledge  is 
pleasure  ;  and  where  be  has  no  pleasure  he  has  no  knowledge.  What 
then  does  the  Poet?  He  considers  man  and  the  objects  that  surround  him 
as  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  an  infinite  com- 
plexity of  pain  and  pleasure  ;  lie  considers  man  in  his  own  nature  and 
in  his  ordinary  life  as  contemplating  this  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
immediate  knowledge,  with  certain  convictions,  intuitions,  and  deduc- 
tions, which  from  habit  acquire  the  quality  of  intuitions ;  he  considers 
him  BB  looking  upon  the  complex  scane  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and 
finding  everywhere  objects  that  immediately  excite  in  him  sympathies 
whieb,  tnia  the  neeeMities  of  bis  nature,  are  aooompanied  by  an  over- 
balance of  enjoyment. 

To  this  knowledge  which  all  men  carry  about  with  them,  and  to  these 
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eympsthiei  in  whicli,  without  anv  other  discipline  than  that  of  our 
daily  life,  we  are  fitted  to  t&ke  delight,  the  Poet  priooipally  directs  hia 
attention.  He  consider!  man  and  nature  as  essentially  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  the  mind  of  man  as  naturally  the  mirror  of  the  fairert  and 
most  interesting  properties  of  nature.  And  thus  the  Poet,  prompted 
hj  this  fueling  of  pleasure,  which  accompanies  him  throoch  uie  wtiole 
course  of  his  studies,  conversea  with  general  nature,  with  affectiona  akin 
to  those,  which,  through  labour  and  length  of  time,  the  Man  of  acienee 
has  raised  up  in  himself,  by  conversing  with  those  partientar  parts  of 
nature  which  are  the  objects  of  his  studies.  The  knowledge  both  of  the 
Poet  and  the  Man  of  science  is  pleasure ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
cleaves  to  us  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  existence,  our  natural  and  nn- 
alienable  inheritance ;  the  other  is  a  personal  and  individual  acquisition, 
slow  to  come  to  us,  and  by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy  oonnecting 
as  with  our  fellow-beings.  The  Man  of  science  seeks  truth  as  a  remote 
and  unknown  benefactor ;  he  cherishes  and  loves  it  in  his  solitude :  the 
Poet,  singing  a  song  in  which  all  human  heinga  join  with  him,  rejoices 
in  the  presence  of  truth  at  our  visible  friend  and  hourly  companion. 
Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  im- 
passioned expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  ^1  Science.  Em- 
phatically may  it  be  said  of  the  Poet,  as  Shakspeare  hath  sud  of  man, 
that  he  looks  before  and  after.'  He  is  the  rock  of  defence  for  human 
nature ;  an  upholder  and  preserver,  carrying  eveiywhere  with  him 
relationship  and  love.  In  spite  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  of 
language  and  manners,  of  laws  and  customs ;  in  spite  of  things  silently 
gone  out  of  mind,  and  things  violently  destroyed ;  the  Poet  binds  to- 
gether by  passion  and  knowledge  the  vast  empire  of  human  sodetr,  a* 
it  is  spr^d  over  the  whole  earth,  and  over  all  time.  The  objects  of  the 
Poet's  thoughts  are  everywiiere ;  though  the  eyes  and  senses  of  man  are, 
it  Is  true,  his  favourite  guides,  ^et  he  will  follow  wheresoever  he  can 
find  an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  bis  wings.  Poetry  is 
the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge — it  is  as  immortal  aa  the  heart  of  man. 
If  the  labours  of  Men  of  science  should  ever  create  any  material  revola- 
tion,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which 
we  habitually  receive,  the  Poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at  present ; 
he  will  be  ready  te  follow  the  steps  of  the  Man  of  science,  not  only  in 
tbose  general  indirect  effects,  but  ue  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  aensa- 
tion  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself.  The  remotest 
discoveries  of  the  Chemist,  the  Botanist,  or  Mioeralofpst,  will  be  aa 
poper  objects  of  the  Poet's  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employ«d, 
if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  ns, 
and  the  relations  under  which  they  are  contemplated  by  the  followera 
of  these  respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably  material  te 
as  as  enjoying  and  suffering  beings.  If  the  time  sboula  ever  come  when 
what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiarised  to  men,  shall  be  ready  to 
put  on,  aa  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  Poet  will  lend  his 
divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will  welcome  the  Being  thus 
produced,  as  a  dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of  man. — It  is 
not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  any  one,  who  holds  that  sublime  notion 
of  Poetry  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey,  will  break  in  upon  the 
sanctity  and  truth  of  his  pictures  by  transitory  and  accidental  om»- 
ments,  and  endeavour  to  excite  admiration  of  himself  by  arts,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  must  manifestly  depend  upon  the  assumed  meMUMM  of  hia 
nibject 
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Wlidt  has  been  thns  far  said  applies  to  Poetry  in  general ;  but  eepeci- 
mUj  to  thOM  parts  of  compoHition  wliera  the  Poet  ipeaki  through  the 
months  ofhia  chanctera;  and  upon  this  point  it  appears  to  authorise 
the  concludoD  that  there  are  few  persons  of  good  senae,  who  would  not  - 
kUow  that  the  dramatic  parts  of  eompoBition  are  defective,  in  proportion 
as  thef  deviate  from  the  real  langnag«  of  nature,  and  are  coloured  hj  h 
diction  of  the  Poet's  own,  either  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual  Poet 
or  helonging  simplr  to  Poets  in  general ;  to  a  bodj  of  men  who,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  compositioni  being  in  metre,  it  is  expected 
will  employ  a  particular  langnage. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  dramatic  parts  of  composition  that  we  look 
for  this  distinction  of  langua||;e  ;  but  still  it  may  be  proper  and  necesssir 
where  the  Poet  speaks  to  us  in  bis  own  person  and  clwracter.  To  this 
J  answer  by  referring  the  Reader  to  the  description  before  given  of  a 
Poet  Among  the  qualities  there  enumerated  as  principally  conducing 
to  form  a  Poet,  is  implied  nothing  differing  in  kind  frttm  other  men, 
but  only  in  degrea  The  sum  of  what  was  said  is,  that  the  Poet  is 
chiefly  distingaished  from  other  men  by  •  greater  promptness  to  think 
and  feel  without  immediate  external  excitement,  and  a  greater  power 
in  eipressing  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  produced  in  him  in 
that  manner.  But  these  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  are  the 
general  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  And  with  what 
are  they  connected?  Undoubtedly  with  our  moral  sentiments  and 
animal  sensations,  and  with  the  causes  which  excite  these ;  with  the 
operations  of  the  elements,  and  the  appearances  of  the  visible  universe; 
with  storm  and  sunshine,  with  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  with  cold 
and  heat,  with  loss  of  friends  and  kindred,  with  injuries  and  resent- 
ments, gratitude  and  hope,  with  fear  and  sorrow.  These,  and  the  like, 
are  the  sensations  and  objects  which  the  Poet  describes,  as  they  are  tiie 
sensations  of  other  men,  and  the  objects  which  interest  them.  The 
Poet  thinks  and  feels  in  Uie  spirit  of  human  passions.  How,  then,  can 
his  language  differ  In  any  material  decree  from  that  of  all  other  men 
who  feel  vividly  and  see  clearly?  It  might  he  proved  that  it  is  im- 
possible. But  supposing  that  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Poet  might 
then  be  allowed  to  use  a  peculiar  language  when  eipressing-  his  feelings 
for  his  own  gratification,  or  that  of  men  like  himself.  But  Poets  do 
not  write  for  Poets  alone,  but  for  men.  Unless  therefore  we  are  advo- 
cates for  that  admiration  which  subsists  upon  ignorance,  and  that  pleasure 
which  arises  from  hearing  what  we  do  not  understand,  the  Poet  must 
descend  from  this  supposed  height ;  and,  in  order  to  excite  rational 
sympathy,  he  must  express  himself  ai  other  men  express  themselves. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  while  he  is  only  selectins-  from  the  real 
language  of  men,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  composing 
accurately  in  the  spirit  of  such  selection,  he  is  treading  npon  safe  groun^ 
and  we  know  what  we  are  to  expect  from  him.  Our  feelings  are  the 
same  with  respect  to  metre  ;  for,  as  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the 
Reader,  the  distinction  of  metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like 
that  which  is  produced  b^  what  is  usually  called  poeno  nioTiON,  arbi- 
trary, and  subject  to  infinite  caprices  upon  which  no  calculation  what- 
ever can  be  made.  In  the  one  case,  the  Reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Poet,  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may  choose  to  con- 
nect with  the  passion ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  the  metre  obeys  certain 
laws,  to  which  the  Poet  and  Reader  both  willingly  submit  because  they 
ire  certain,  and  because  no  interference   is  made   by  them  with  the 
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puHOn,  but  such  u  the  concorriiw  teitimonf  of  waa  hu  diawn  to 
Iieiffhten  tai  improve  the  pleuurs  which  oo-eziats  wi^  it. 

It  will  DOW  be  proper  to  answer  ma  obnoua  question,  ttainelf,  Wh^, 
professing  these  opinions,  bave  I  written  in  verae  P  To  tliia,  in  kdditvHi 
to  such  answer  as  ia  included  in  wbmt  has  been  already  said,  I  r^^, 
in  the  first  place.  Because,  however  I  may  have  roBtrictad  lajmelf,  ther« 
is  still  left  open  to  me  what  confessedly  constitutes  the  most  valuable 
object  of  all  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  great  and  uiuvenal 
passions  of  men,  the  most  general  and  interesting  of  their  oceapationa, 
and  the  entire  world  of  nature  before  me — to  supplj  endless  eombin*- 
tiona  of  forms  and  imagery.  Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  what- 
ever is  interesting  in  these  objects  may  be  as  vividly  deacribeid  in  proea^ 
why  should  I  be  condemned  for  attempting  to  superadd  to  such  dMcrip- 
tion  the  charm  which,  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  is  aclmowlMlged 
to  exist  in  metrical  lansuage  ?  To  this,  by  such  as  are  yet  unconvinced, 
it  may  be  answered  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  pleasure  given  by 
Poetry  depends  upon  the  metre,  and  that  it  is  injudicious  to  write  ia 
metre,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  the  other  artificial  distinctiooa 
of  style  with  which  metre  is  DSually  accompanied,  and  that,  by  such 
deviation,  more  will  be  lost  from  the  shock  which  will  thereby  be  given 
to  the  Reader's  associations  than  will  be  counterbalanced  by  any  pleasure 
which  he  can  derive  from  the  general  power  of  numbers.  In  anawar  to 
those  who  still  contend  for  Uie  necessity  of  accompanying  metre  with 
certain  appropriate  colours  of  style  in  order  to  tns  accompUahment 
of  its  appropriate  end,  and  who  sJso,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  ondarrate 
the  power  ot  metre  in  itself,  it  might,  perhaps,  as  &r  as  relate*  to  thaae 
Volumes,  have  been  almost  sufficient  to  observe,  that  poema  are  extant, 
written  upon  more  humble  aubjects,  and  in  a  still  more  naked  and 
umple  style,  which  have  continued  to  give  pleasure  from  generation 
to  generation.  Now,  if  nakedness  and  simplicity  be  a  defect,  the  tact 
here  mentioned  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  poems  somewhat 
leas  naked  and  simple  are  capable  of  affording  pteasura  at  the  preeent 
day;  and,  what  I  wished  c\iejly  to  attempt,  at  present,  was  to  justify 
mnelf  for  having  written  under  the  impression  of  this  belief. 

But  various  causes  might  be  pointed  out  why,  when  the  style  ia  manly, 
and  the  subject  of  some  importance,  words  metrically  arranged  will 
long  continue  to  impart  such  a  pleasure  to  mankind  as  he  who  proves 
the  extent  of  that  pleasure  will  be  desirous  to  impart  The  end  of 
Poetry  is  to  produce  excitement  in  co-existence  with  an  overbalance 
of  pleasure ;  but,  by  the  euppusition,  excitement  is  an  unusual  and 
irri^lar  state  of  the  mind ;  ideas  and  feelings  do  not,  in  that  state, 
succeed  each  other  in  accustomed  order.  If  the  words,  however,  by 
which  this  excitement  is  produced  be  in  themselves  powerful,  or  the 
images  and  feelings  have  an  undue  proportion  of  pain  connected  with 
them,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  excitement  may  be  carried  beyond 
its  proper  bounds.  Now  the  co-presence  of  something  regular,  some- 
thing to  which  the  mind  has  been  accustomed  in  various  moods  and 
in  a  lesB  excited  state,  cannot  but  have  great  efficacy  in  tempering  and 
restraining  the  passion  by  an  interteiture  of  ordinary  feeling,  and  of 
feeling  not  strictly  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  passion,  lliia 
Is  unquestionably  true ;  and  hence,  though  the  opinion  will  at  first 
appear  paradoxical,  from  the  tendency  of  metre  to  divest  language,  in 
a  cartun  degree,  of  its  reaUty,  and  thus  to  threw  a  sort  of  half- 
s  of  onBubstantial  axistenoe  over  the  whole  compoutioii. 
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tlMTS  can  be  little  daubt  bnt  M^t  mart  pktketic  ntoatitHu  and  aenti- 
mento,  tbat  ii,  tbttae  which  hare  a  irreater  nTOportJon  of  pain  connected 
witb  them,  may  be  endured  in  metrical  compaaition,  eepedallv  in 
rfa jme,  than  in  pnmt.  Tbe  metre  of  the  old  ballada  ia  very  artlen ; 
7«t  the;  contain  manv  pasuffea  vbich  «onld  illuBtrate  this  opinion ; 
and,  I  hope,  if  the  following  Poenu  be  attentirelr  pernsed,  eimilar  in- 
etancee  wUl  be  found  in  them.  This  ofHiiion  msj  be  Airther  illnttrated 
by  appealing-  to  the  Reader's  own  experience  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  ha  comee  to  the  re-perusal  of  the  diatreaaful  pwta  of  CfaritM 
Barloiee,  or  the  Qawttter ;  while  Shakepeare's  writing!,  in  the 
moat  pathetic  Bcenee,  never  act  upon  ub,  as  pathetic,  beyond  the  bounde 
of  plaaaura—an  effect  which,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  night  at 
fiiat  be  imagined,  ia  to  be  aacribed  to  moaU,  hat  continual  and  regvlar 
impnleea  of  pleaanrable  surprise  from  the  metrical  amngemeiit. — Oa 
the  other  hand  (whet  it  must  be  allowed  will  much  more  iieqMBtly 
happen)  if  tbe  Poet's  words  should  be  incommensurate  with  the  pasnoa 
and  inadequate  to  raise  the  Reader  to  a  height  of  desirable  ezdtement, 
than,  (unlesB  the  Poet's  choice  of  his  metre  has  been  grossly  iqjndicious) 
in  the  feelings  of  pleasure  which  tho  Reader  has  been  accustomed  to 
connect  with  metre  in  general,  and  in  the  feeling,  whether  cheerful 
or  'melancholy,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  that 
particular  movement  of  metre,  there  will  be  fonnd  something  which 
will  greatly  contribute  to  imjMrt  passion  to  the  words,  and  to  effect 
the  complex  end  which  the  Poet  proposes  to  himself. 

if  I  had  undertaken  a  amBMATio  defence  of  the  theory  haie  mun- 
taiaad,  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  develope  tbe  various  causes  upon 
which  the  pieaeura  received  from  metrical  language  depends.  Among 
the  chief  of  tibeaa  causes  is  to  be  reckoned  a  principle  which  roust  be 
well  known  to  these  who  have-oiade  any  of  the  Arte  the  object  of 
accurate  reflection ;  namely,  the  plesaure  which  the  mind  deriyea  &om 
the  pero^tion  of  similitude  in  dissimilitude.  This  principle  is  the 
greet  spring  of  the  activity  of  our  atinds  and  their  chief  feeder.  From 
this  principle  the  direetion  of  the  sexual  aopetite,  and  all  the  passions 
connected  with  it,  take  their  origin :  it  is  the  life  of  our  ordinair  con- 
versation ;  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  similitude  in  diasimilitnde, 
sod  disumilitude  in  similitude  are  perceived,  depend  our  taste  and  our 
moral  feelings.    It  would  not  be  a  useless 
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enaUed  to  aSord  much  pleasure,  and  to  point  out  in  what  maaBer  that 
ideasure  is  produced.  But  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon 
this  sulject,  and  1  must  content  myself  with  a  general  summary. 

1  have  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feel- 
tDgi ;  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  rec«Jleeted  in  tranquillity;  the 
eBotien  is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  reaction,  the  tranquillity 
gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion,  kindred  to  that  which  was  before 
the  suhject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually  produced,  and  doea  itself 
MtKall7  exist  in  the  mind.  In  this  mood  successful  compoeitioa 
generally  begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to  this  it  is  carried  on ;  but 
the  amotion,  of  whatever  kind,  and  in  whatever  degree,  from  various 
causes,  is  qualified  by  various  plesaures,  so  that  in  describing  any 
passions  whatsoever,  which  are  volontarily  described,  the  mind  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  in  a  state  of  eigoyment.  If  Nature  be  thus  cautious 
to  pMserve  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  a  being  so  employed,  the  Poet  ought 
to  profit  by  the  lesson  held  forth  to  him,  and  ought  especially  to  bua 
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care,  that,  whatever  pasiions  he  comfriuDicatea  to  hit  Reader,  thou 

KssioDS,  if  his  Beader'B  miDd  be  sound  and  vigorous,  should  stwap 
accompanied  with  an  overbalance  of  pleaaare.  Now  the  miuic  of 
hannoniouB  metrical  language,  the  sense  of  diffienlty  overcome,  and 
the  blind  association  of  pleasure  which  has  been  previously  received 
from  works  of  rhyme  or  metre  of  the  same  or  similar  conrtruction,  an 
indistinct  perception  perpetually  renewed  of  language  closely  resembling 
that  of  real  life,  and  yet,  in  the  circumstance  of  metre,  differing  from 
it  so  widely — all  these  imperceptibly  make  up  a  complex  feeling  of 
delight,  which  is  of  the  most  important  use  in  tempering  the  painful 
ftoling  always  found  intermingled  with  powerful  descriptions  of  the 
deeper  passions.  This  effect  is  always  produced  in  pathetic  and  im- 
passioned poetry ;  while,  in  lighter  compositions,  the  ease  and  gracefiil- 
nets  with  which  the  Poet  manages  his  nnmbers  are  themselves  cod- 
fesaedly  a  principal  source  of  the  gratification  of  the  Reader.  All  that 
it  is  neetttary  to  say,  however,  upon  this  subject,  may  be  effected  by 
alBrminj^,  what  few  persons  will  deny,  that,  of  two  descriptions,  either 
of  passions,  manners,  or  characters,  each  of  them  equally  well  ezecotcd, 
the  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse,  the  verse  will  be  read  a  hundred 
times  where  the  prose  is  read  once. 

Having  thus  explained  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  writing  in  vene,  Aid 
why  J  have  chosen  subjects  from  common  life,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
my  language  near  to  the  real  language  of  men,  if  1  have  been  too  minnts 
in  pleading  my  own  cause,  1  have  at  the  same  time  been  treating  a  sub- 
ject of  general  interest ;  and  for  this  reason  a  few  words  shall  be  added 
with  reference  solely  to  these  particular  poems,  and  to  some  defects 
which  will  probably  be  found  in  them.  I  am  sensible  that  my  asaociA- 
tions  mnst  have  sometimes  been  partJcular  instead  of  general,  and  that, 
consequently,  giving  to  things  a  false  importance,  1  may  have  sometimM 
written  upon  unworthv  subjects ;  but  I  am  less  apprehensive  on  this 
account,  than  that  my  language  may  frequently  have  suffered  from  those 
arbitrary  connections  of  ^elings  and  ideas  with   particular  words  and 

Ehrases,  from  which  no  man  can  altogether  protect  himself.  Hence  I 
ave  no  doubt,  that,  in  some  instances,  feelings,  even  of  the  ludicrous, 
may  be  given  to  my  Readers  by  ezpresaions  which  appeared  to  me  tender 
and  pathetic.  Such  faulty  expressions,  were  I  convinced  they  were 
faulty  at  present,  and  that  they  mnst  necessarily  continue  to  be  so,  I 
would  wilTingly  take  all  rp-aBooable  pains  to  correct.  But  it  is  dangerous 
to  make  these  alterations  on  the  simple  authority  of  a  few  individuals, 
or  even  of  certain  classes  of  men  J  for  where  the  understanding  of  an 
Author  is  not  convinced,  or  his  feelings  altered,  this  cannot  M  done 
withont  great  injury  to  himself;  for  his  own  feelings  are  his  stay  and 
support ;  and,  if  he  set  them  aside  in  one  instance,  he  may  be  induced 
to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind  shall  lose  all  confidence  in  itself,  and  be- 
come utterly  debilitated.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  critic  ought 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  himself  exposed  to  the  same  errors  as  the  Poet, 
and,  perhaps,  in  a  much  greater  d^ee :  for  there  can  be  no  presump- 
tion in  saying  of  most  readers,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  stages  of  meaning  through  which  words 
have  passed,  or  with  the  fickleness  or  stability  of  the  relations  of  parti- 
cular ideas  to  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  since  they  are  so  much  lew 
interested  in  the  subject,  they  mtij  decide  lightly  and  carelessly. 

Long  as  the  Reader  has  been  detained,  1  hope  he  will  permit  me  to 
cantion  him  against  a  mode  of  false  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to 
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Foetrj,  in  which  the  Ungnage  cJoself  resembles  that  of  life  and  nature. 
Such  verses  hare  been  triumphed  over  in  parodiea,  of  which  Dr.  John- 
son's staosB  is  a  fair  specimen  :- 


'I  pot  nv  hM  apen  1117  hod 
And  willied  into  the  Stiaod, 


Immediatelf  under  these  lines  let  i 
tdmired  stanzai  of  the  '  Babes  in  the  W 

'  ThsM  prett;  Babes  with  haod  In  hand 

Went  wandering  np  and  down ; 

But  nnar  num  thiT  law  the  lUn 

Appraaehing  from  the  Town.' 
In  both  theee  stansaa  the  words,  aod  the  order  of  the  words,  in  no 
respect  differ  from  the  moBt  animpssaioned  conrenation.  There  are 
words  in  both,  for  example,  'the  Strand,'  and  'the  Town,'  connected 
with  none  bat  the  most  familiar  ideas ;  yet  the  one  stanza  we  admit  as 
adrnirable,  and  the  other  as  a  &ir  eiample  of  the  superlatively  contempt- 
ible. Whence  arises  this  difference?  Not  from  the  metre,  not  from  ttie 
language,  not  from  the  order  of  the  words  ;  but  the  matter  expressed  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  stanza  is  contemptible.  The  proper  method  of  treatioK 
trivial  and  simple  verses,  to  which  Dr.  Johnsoo's  stanza  would  be  a  fair 
parallelism,  is  not  to  say,  this  is  a  bad  kind  of  poetry,  or,  this  is  not 
poetry ;  but,  this  wants  sense ;  it  is  neither  interesting  in  itself,  nor  can 
lead  to  anyUiiug  interesting ;  the  images  neither  originate  in  that  sane 
state  of  feeling  which  arises  ont  of  thought,  nor  can  excite  thought  or 
feeling  in  the  Reader.  This  is  the  ooly  sensible  manner  of  dealing  with 
snch  verses.  Why  trouble  yourself  about  the  species  till  you  have  previ. 
ODsly  decided  upon  the  genus?  Why  take  pains  to  prove  that  an  ape  is 
not  a  Newton,  when  it  is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man  P 

One  request  I  must  make  of  my  reader,  which  is,  that  in  judging  these 
Poems  he  would  decide  by  his  own  feelings  genuinely,  and  not  by  refleo- 
tion  upon  what  will  probably  be  the  judgment  of  others.  How  common 
is  it  to  hear  a  person  say,  I  myself  do  not  object  to  this  style  of  composi- 
tion, or  this  or  that  expression,  but,  to  such  and  such  claasea  of  people 
it  will  appear  mean  or  ludicrous  !  This  mode  of  criticism,  so  destructive 
of  all  sound  unadulterated  Judgment,  is  almost  universal :  let  the  Reader 
then  abide,  independently,  by  his  own  feelings,  and,  if  he  finds  himself 
affected,  let  him  not  suffer  such  coojectnres  to  interfere  with  his  pleasure. 
If  an  Author,  by  any  single  composition,  has  impressed  us  with  respect 
for  his  talents,  it  is  useful  to  consider  this  as  affordins-  a  presumption, 
that  on  other  occasions  where  we  have  been  displeased,  he,  nevertheless, 
may  not  have  written  ill  or  absurdly  :  and  further,  to  give  him  so  much 
credit  for  this  one  composition  as  may  induce  us  to  review  what  has  die- 
pleaied  us,  with  more  care  than  we  should  otherwise  have  bestowed  upon 
it.  This  is  not  only  an  act  of  justice,  but,  in  our  decisions  upon  poetry 
especially,  may  conduce,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
own  taste ;  for  an  accurate  taste  in  poetry,  and  in  all  the  other  arts,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed,  is  an  acquired  talent,  which  can  only 
be  produced  by  thought  and  a  long  continued  intercourse  with  the  best 
models  of  composition.  This  is  mentioned,  not  with  so  ridiculous  a  pur- 
pose as  to  prevent  the  most  inexperienced  Reader  from  judging  for 
himself,  (I  nave  already  said  that  I  wish  him  to  judge  for  himself;)  but 
merely  to  temper  the  rashness  of  decision,  and  to  suggest,  that,  if  Poetrj 
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be  ft  subject  oo  which  much  time  has  not  been  b«Btowed,  the  judgment 
m>,j  be  erroneona ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  necesaarily  will  be  bo. 

Nothing  would,  1  know,  have  ho  effectually  Gentribut«d  to  further  tha 
end  which  I  have  in  view,  as  to  have  shown  of  what  Idnd  the  pleaauce 
18,  and  how  that  pleasure  is  produced,  which  is  confessedly  produced  by 
metrical  composition  essentially  different  from  that  which  I  have  hertt 
endeavoured  to  recommend :  for  the  Reader  will  say  that  he  has  been 
pleased  by  such  composition ;  and  what  more  can  be  done  for  bim  f 
The  power  of  any  art  is  limited  ;  and  he  will  suspect,  that,  if  it  be  pri>- 
posed  to  furnish  him  with  new  friends,  that  can  he  only  upon  condition 
of  Us  abandoaiog  his  old  friends.  Bwides,  as  1  have  said,  the  Reader 
ia  himself  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which  he  has  received  from  such 
composition,  composition  to  which  he  has  peculiarly  attached  the 
endearing  name  of  Poetry ;  and  all  men  feel  an  habitual  gratitude  and 
something  of  an  honourable  bigotry,  for  the  objects  which  have  loo^ 
continuea  to  please  them  :  we  not  only  wish  to  be  pleased,  but  to  be 
l^eased  in  that  jwrticular  way  la  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
pleased.  There  is  in  these  feelings  enough  to  resist  a  host  of  argn- 
ments ;  and  1  should  be  the  less  able  to  combat  them  sncceesfullv,  as  I 
•m  willing  to  allow,  that,  in  order  entirely  to  enjoy  the  Poetry  which  I 
am  recommending,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up  much  of  what  is 
ordinarily  enjaTea.  But,  would  my  limits  have  permitted  me  to  point 
out  how  this  pleasure  is  produced,  many  obstacles  might  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  Reader  assisted  in  perceiving  that  the  powers  of  language 
are  not  so  limited  as  he  may  suppose ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  poetry 
to  give  other  enjoyments,  of  a  purer,  more  lasting,  and  more  exquisite 
nature.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  altogether  neglected, 
but  it  has  not  been  so  much  my  present  um  to  prove,  that  the  interest 
excited  by  some  other  kinds  of  poetry  is  less  vivid,  and  less  worthy  of 
the  nobler  powers  of  the  mind,  as  to  oner  reasons  for  presuming,  that  if 
my  purpoee  were  fulfilled,  a  species  of  poetry  would  be  produced,  which 
is  genuine  poetrr ;  in  its  nature  well  adapted  to  interest  mankind  per' 
manently,  and  likewise  important  in  the  multiplicity  and  quality  of  its 
moral  rdations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  a  perusal  of  the  Poems,  the  Reader 
will  be  able  clearly  to  perceive  the  object  which  I  had  in  view :  he  will 
determine  how  far  it  has  been  attained ;  and,  what  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant question,  whether  it  be  worth  attaining  :  and  upon  the  decision 
of  these  two  questions  will  rest  my  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Publio. 

APPENDIX 
8ae  pigB  499 — *  by  what  is  nsnoUj  oalled  Pobho  Dionov.' 
Pbrbaps,  as  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  attentive  perusal,  without 
which,  confined,  as  1  have  been,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  preface,  my 
meaning  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  I  am  anxious  to  give  an 
exact  notion  of  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  poetic  diction  has  been 
used  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  few  words  suall  here  be  added,  conceming- 
the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  phraseology,  which  1  have  con- 
demned under  that  name. 

The  earliest  poets  of  all  nations  ^nerally  wrote  from  passion  excited 
by  real  events ;  they  wrote  naturally,  and  as  men  :  feeling  powerfnlly  aa 
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thej  did,  their  laogna^e  wh  daring  mnd  Gnrative.  In  sncceoding  timea, 
PoetB,  and  Hen  ambitioiia  of  the  &me  of  Poeta,  penwring  the  influence 
of  aueh  Ungoage,  and  denroaa  of  prodndng  the  aame  effect  withoat 
being  animated  by  the  nine  paadon,  let  themselvee  to  a  mechanical 
adoption  of  these  figorea  of  cpeech,  and  made  use  of  them,  sometiinee 
with  propriety,  bat  mach  ntore  fretgaently  applied  them  to  feelings  and 
tbongnts  with  which  they  had  no  natunl  connection  whatsoeTer.  A 
langaage  was  thoa  iiiaenubly  produced,  ilifferin^  materially  from  the 
reu  language  of  men  in  any  tUuaiion.  The  Reader  or  Hearer  of  this 
distorted  language  found  hlmielf  in  a  perturbed  and  unusoal  state  of 
mind  :  when  affected  hj  the  ftenuine  language  of  passion  he  had  been 
in  a  perturbed  and  nnnanal  state  of  mind  also :  in  both  cases  he  was 
willing  that  his  common  judgment  and  understanding  should  be  laid 
aaleep,  and  ha  had  no  instinctiTe  and  infallible  perception  of  the  true  to 
make  him  reject  the  false  ;  the  one  serred  as  a  passport  for  the  other. 
The  emotion  was  in  both  cases  delishtfiil,  and  oo  wonder  if  he  con- 
founded the  one  with  the  other,  and  beliered  them  both  to  be  produced 
by  the  same,  or  similar  causes.  Besides,  the  Poet  speke  to  him  in  the 
character  of  a  man  to  be  looked  up  to,  a  man  of  genius  and  authority. 
Thus,  and  from  a  Tarietf  of  other  causes,  this  distorted  language  was 
recNved  with  admiration ;   and  Poets,  it  is  probable,  who  lud  before 


contented  themaelTea  for  the  most  part  with  misapplying  only  ezprei 
ij_i.  _.=__.  i._i  i___  '---f^if^  ffj  j^  passion,  carried  uieabus 


which  at  first  had  been  dictate 


still  further,  and  introduced  phrases  composed  apparently  in  the  spiri' 
of  the  original  figurative  language  of  passion,  yet  altogether  of  uei: 
own  invention,  and  characterised  by  various  d^rees  of  wanton  deviation 
from  good  sense  and  nature. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  language  of  the  earliest  Poets  was  felt  to 
differ  materially  from  ordinary  language,  becanae  it  was  the  language  of 
extraordinary  occasions  ;  but  it  was  really  ipoken  by  men,  language 
which  the  Poet  himself  had  uttered  when  he  had  been  affected  by  the 
events  which  he  described,  or  which  he  had  heard  uttered  by  those 
around  him.  To  this  language  it  is  probable  that  metre  of  some  sort 
or  other  was  early  superadded.  This  separated  the  genuine  langaage 
of  Poetry  stiU  further  from  common  life,  so  that  whoever  read  or  beard 
the  poems  of  these  earliest  Poets  felt  himself  moved  in  a  way  in  which 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  be  moved  in  real  life,  and  by  causes  mani- 
fisstly  different  from  those  which  acted  upon  him  in  real  life.  This  was 
the  great  temptation  to  all  the  corruptions  which  have  followed  :  under 
the  protection  of  this  feeling  succeeding  Poets  constructed  a  phraseology 
which  had  one  thing,  it  is  true,  in  common  with  the  genuine  langaage 
of  poetry,  namely,  that  it  was  not  beard  in  ordinary  conversation;  tlmt 
it  was  unusnaL  But  tho  first  Poets,  as  I  have  said,  spake  a  language 
which,  though  unusual,  was  still  the  language  of  men.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  was  disregarded  by  their  successors  ;  they  found  that 
they  could  please  by  easier  means:  they  became  proud  of  modes  of  ez- 
preaaion  which  they  themselves  had  invented,  and  which  were  uttered 
only  by  themselves.  In  process  of  time  metre  became  a  symbol  or 
promise  of  this  unusual  language,  and  whoever  took  upon  him  to  write 
m  metre,  according  as  he  possessed  more  or  less  of  true  poetic  genius, 
introduced  lessor  more  of  this  adulterated  phraseology  into  his  composi- 
tions,  and  the  true  and  the  false  were  inseparably  interwoven  until,  the 
taste  of  men  becoming  gradually  perverted,  this  language  was  recdved 
as  a  natural  language :  and  at  length,  by  the  influence  of  books  upon 
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moD,  did  to  a  certain  degree  re^llj  become  m.  Abuses  of  this  kind 
were  imported  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  with  the  pnyws  »f 
reiGnement  this  diction  became  daily  more  and  more  corrupt,  thmitiafr 
out  of  sight  the  plain  humanities  of  nature  by  a  motley  maaqaerad*  of 
tricks,  qneintneeees,  hierof;lyphics,  and  enigmaa. 

It  would  not  be  untnterestiag  to  poiut  out  the  canaes  of  the  pleaanre 
giren  by  this  eztravagaot  and  ^urd  diction.  It  depends  upon  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  but  upon  none,  perhaps,  more  than  its  influence  in 
impressing  a  notion  of  the  peculiarity  and  exaltation  of  the  Poet's  char- 
acter, and  in  flattering  the  Reader's  self-loTe  by  bringing  him  nearer  to 
a  sympathy  with  that  character ;  an  effect  which  is  accomplished  by  un- 
settling ordinary  habits  of  thinking,  and  thus  assisting  the  Reader  to 
approach  to  that  perturbed  and  dtizy  state  of  mind  in  which  if  he  doea 
not  find  himself,  he  imagines  that  he  is  balked  of  a  peculiar  enjoyment 
which  poetry  can  and  ought  to  beatow. 

The  sonnet  quoted  from  Gray,  in  the  Preface,  except  the  line*  printed 
in  Italics,  consists  of  little  else  but  this  diction,  though  not  of  the  wont 
kind  ;  and  indeed,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  it  ia  far  too 
common  in  the  beat  writers  both  ancient  and  modern.  Perhaps  in  no 
way,  by  positive  example,  could  more  easily  be  given  a  notion  of  what 
I  mean  by  the  phrase  poetic  diction  than  by  referring  to  a  compariaMi 
between  the  metrical  paraphrase  which  we  have  of  pBaaagss  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  thoee  passages  as  they  exist  in  our  common 
Translation.  See  Pope's  Metnah  throughout ;  Prior's  '  Did  sweeter 
sounds  adorn  my  flowing;  tongue,'  etc.  etc.  '  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angeb,'  etc.  etc.  1st  Corinthians,  chap.  xiii. 
By  way  of  immediate  example  take  the  following  of  Dr.  JohnsoD  : — 
'  Tom  on  the  pnident  Ant  thy  heedlen  eyes, 

Obserra  her  laboon,  Slnggard,  and  bt  wis* ; 

No  atera  ooamiaad,  no  monitiwy  niloe, 

Freaeiibei  bar  duties,  or  directs  her  ohoioe ; 

Yet,  timely  provident,  ibe  hastes  away 

To  snatch  tht  blCHingi  of  k  pleuteoaa  day ; 

When  fruitful  Summer  Inada  the  teemiug  [Atun, 

Shs  en^  the  harvest,  and  she  steret  the  grtia. 

How  long  sluJl  sloth  usurp  thy  OMlen  hotua. 

Umiervs  thy  vigoor,  snd  flnohAln  thy  powers  I 

While  artfiu  shades  thy  downy  oonoh  enclose. 

And  aof  t  soliaitation  oourte  repose, 

Amidit  the  drowiy  oharau  of  dull  delight, 

Tear  ohaMS  year  with  unremitted  Sight, 

Till  Want  now  foUowiug,  fnudolent  ai^  alow. 

Shall  spring  to  seue  tbee,  like  an  ambuili'd  foo.'  * 

FHm  this  hubbub  of  words  pass  to  the  original.  'Go  to  the  Ant, 
thou  Sluggard,  consider  her  wa^,  and  be  wise ;  which  having  no  guide, 
overaeer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  aud  gatheretfa 
her  food  in  the  harvest.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  Slu|^^d  ?  when 
wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  s 
little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  n  one 
that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.'     Proverbs,  chap.  vi. 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  have  done.     It  is  from  Cowper^  VeraM 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk : — 
*  Beliriou !  what  trsaaure  untold 
Bsudes  in  that  heavsnly  word  I 
Hare  pTMions  than  sUvar  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  «ao  afbnd. 
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But  Uia  •oand  of  the  ahnnh-goiDg  bell 
TbMe  vkUeri  and  rocki  imtst  he»d, 
Ne'er  ilghed  at  the  sound  of  ■  kneU, 
Or  uniled  olieD  >  MbbKth  appeared. 

Ye  wladfl,  that  have  made  me  joor  iport 

CoDTe^  to  this  degolate  ihore 

Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  most  visit  no  more. 

Hf  Friendi,  do  thej  now  and  tben  aend 

A  iriili  or  a  tbon^t  aftn  me  I 

O  tell  ma  I  ^  have  a  friend. 

Tboogh  a  friend  I  am  never  to  lee.' 

This  puBaxe  is  quoted  u  an  instance  of  three  different  styles  of  cum- 
position.  lAe  first  four  lines  are  poorly  expressed ;  some  Critics  would 
call  the  lan^ase  prossie ;  the  bet  is,  it  would  be  bad  prose,  so  bad, 
that  it  iB  scarceW  worse  in  metre.  The  epithet  'charch-going'  applied 
to  a  bell,  and  that  by  so  chaste  a  writer  as  Cowper,  is  an  instance  of 
the  strange  abuses  which  Poets  have  iotroduced  into  their  langua^ce,  till 
thej  and  their  Readers  take  them  a»  matters  of  course,  if  they  do  not 
single  them  out  eipressly  as  objects  of  admiration.  The  two  lines 
'Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound,'  etc,  are,  in  my  opinion,  an  iustaace  of 
the  language  of  passion  wrested  from  its  proper  use,  and,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  composition  being  in  metre,  applied  upon  an  occa- 
sion that  does  not  justify  such  violent  eipreseions  ;  and  J  should  con- 
demn the  passage,  thoug:h  perhaps  few  Readers  will  agree  with  me,  as 
vicious  poetic  diction.  The  last  stanza  is  tbrougbout  admirably  ex- 
pressed :  it  would  be  equally  good  whether  io  prose  or  verse,  except 
that  the  Reader  has  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  seeing  such  natural  lan- 
fpiage  so  naturally  connected  with  metre.  The  beauty  of  this  stanza 
tempts  me  to  conclude  with  a  principle  which  ought  never  to  be  lost 
eight  of,  and  which  has  been  my  chief  guide  in  all  I  have  said, — namely, 
that  in  works  of  imaginaiian  and  lenttment,  for  of  these  only  have  I  been 
treating,  in  proportion  as  ideas  and  feelings  are  valuable,  whether  the 
coinpoBition  be  in  prose  or  in  verse,  they  require  and  exact  one  and  the 
came  language.  Metre  is  but  adventitious  to  composition,  and  the 
phraseology  for  which  that  passport  is  necessary,  even  where  it  may 
be  gracefol  at  all,  will  be  little  valued  by  the  judicious. 


ESSAY,  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  PREFACE 

With  the  young  of  both  aexes,  Poetry  is,  like  love,  a  passion ;  but,  for 
math  th«  greatM  part  of  those  who  have  been  proud  of  its  power  over 
tb«r  ninde,  a  neeeasity  soon  arises  of  breaking  the  pleasing  bondage ; 
or  it  relaxes  of  itself; — the  thoughts  being  occupied  in  domestic  cares, 
or  the  Ume  engrossed  by  business.  Poetry  then  becomes  only  an  occa- 
Monal  recreation ;  while  to  those  whose  existence  passes  away  in  a 
eonise  of  fashionable  pleasure,  it  is  a  species  of  luxurious  amusement. 
Id  middle  and  declining  age,  a  scattered  number  of  serious  persons 
resort  to  poetry,  as  to  religion,  for  a  protection  against  the  pressure  of 
trivial  employmeDta,  and  as  a  consolation  for  the  ajlictions  of  life.  And, 
iMtlr,  there  are  many,  who,  having  been  enamoured  of  this  art  in  their 
Toath,  have  foond  leisure,  after  youth  was  spent,  to  cultivate  general 
kteratsie ;  in  which  poetry  has  continued  to  be  comprehended  at  a  tluAf, 
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Into  tbe  above  clsases  the  Readers  of  poetry  may  be  divided  ;  Critiea 
abound  in  them  all ;  but  from  the  last  only  can  opinions  be  collected  of 
absolute  value,  and  wortM'  to  be  depended  upon,  ai  prophetic  of  the 
destinf  of  a  new  work.  The  foung,  who  in  nothing  can  escape  delu- 
Bion,  are  especially  subject  to  it  in  their  intercourse  with  Poetry.  The 
cause,  not  ho  obvious  as  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  is  the  same  as  th»t 
from  which  erroneous  judgments  in  this  art,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all 
«,  chieHy  proceed ;  but  upon  Youth  it  operates  with  peculiar  force, 
e  appropriate  business  of  poetry  (which,  nevertbeless,  if  genuine, 
IB  as  permanent  as  pure  science),  her  appropriate  employment,  her 
privilege  and  her  diU}/,  is  to  treat  of  things  not  as  tbey  are,  but  as  they 
appear ;  not  as  they  eiistod  in  themselves,  but  as  thev  teem  to  exist  to 
the  tenser,  and  to  the  pattioa*.  What  a  world  of  delusion  does  this 
acknowledged  obligation  prepare  for  the  inexperienced  !  what  tempta- 
tions to  go  Bstray  are  here  held  forth  for  them  whose  thoughts  liava 
been  little  disciplined  by  the  understanding,  and  whose  feelings  revolt 
from  the  sway  of  reason  ! — WTien  a  juvenile  Reader  is  in  the  height 
of  his  rapture  with  some  vicious  passage,  should  experience  throw  in 
doubts,  or  commoD'Sense  suggest  suspicions,  a  lurking  conscioomeaa 
that  tbe  realities  of  the  Muse  are  but  shows,  and  that  her  liveliest  excite- 
ments are  rused  by  transient  shocks  of  conflicting  feeling  and  successive 
assemblsges  of  contradictory  thoughts— is  ever  at  hand  to  justify  extra- 
vagance, and  to  sanction  absurdity.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  as  these 
illusions  are  unavoidable,  and,  no  doubt,  eminently  useful  to  the  mind 
as  s  process,  what  good  can  be  gained  hy  making  observations,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  youth  in  ita  feelinga, 
and  thus  to  abridge  its  innocent  and  even  profitable  pleasures?  llie 
reproach  implied  in  the  question  could  not  be  warded  on,  if  Youth  were 
incapable  of  being  delighted  with  what  is  truly  excellent ;  or,  if  these 
errors  altravs  terminated  of  themselves  in  due  season.  Bnt,  with  the 
majority,  though  their  force  be  abated,  they  continue  through  life. 
Moreover,  the  fire  of  youth  is  too  vivacious  an  element  to  be  extin- 
guished or  damped  hy  a  philosophical  remark ;  and,  while  there  is  no 
danger  that  what  has  been  said  wilt  be  injurious  or  painful  to  the  ardent 
and  the  confident,  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  those  who,  twing  enthusi- 
astic, are,  at  the  same  time,  modest  and  ingenuous.  The  intimation 
may  unite  with  their  own  misgivings  to  regulate  their  sensibility,  and  to 
bring  in,  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  arrived,  a  more  discreet 
and  sound  jndgmenL 

If  it  should  excite  wonder  that  men  of  ability,  in  later  life,  whose 
understandings  have  been  rendered  acute  by  practice  in  affairs,  should 
be  so  easily  and  so  far  imposed  upon  when  they  happen  to  take  up  a 
new  work  in  verse,  this  appears  to  be  tbe  cause  ; — that,  having  dis- 
continued their  attention  to  poetry,  whatever  progress  may  have  been 
made  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  they  nave  not,  as  to  this  art, 
advanced  in  true  discernment  beyond  the  age  of  youth.     If,  then,  a  new 

Eoem  fall  in  their  way,  whose  attractions  are  of  that  kind  which  would 
ave  enraptured  them  during  the  heat  of  youth,  the  judgment  not  being 
improved  to  a  degree  that  tbey  shall  be  disgusted,  they  are  denied; 
and  prize  and  cherish  the  faults  for  having  had  power  to  make  the 
present  time  vanish  before  them,  and  to  throw  the  mind  back,  as  by 
enchantment,  into  the  happiest  season  of  life.  As  they  read,  power* 
seem  to  he  revived,  passions  are  regenerated,  and  pleasnrea  restored, 
llie  Book  was  probably  taken  np  after  an  escape  ^m  the  bnrdra  of 
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bnainesf,  and  with  a  wish  to  foi^et  the  world,  and  all  its  reutions  aod 
aiui«ti«8.  Having  obtained  thia  wish,  and  ao  much  more,  it  ia  natural 
that  they  sbonld  make  report  as  they  nave  felt. 

If  Men  of  mature  age,  through  want  of  practice,  be  thas  easily  be- 
Ipiiled  into  admiration  of  absurditiea,  eitravaganccH,  and  misplaced 
ornaments,  thinking  it  proper  that  their  understand in)t«  should  enjoy 
a  holidaj',  while  they  are  unbending  their  mindi  with  verse,  it  may  be 
expected  that  such  Readers  will  resemble  their  former  selves  also  in 
■trength  of  prejudice,  and  an  inaptitude  to  be  moved  by  the  unostenta- 
tious Iteauties  of  a  pare  style.  In  the  higher  poetry,  an  enlightened 
Critic  chiefly  looks  for  a  renection  of  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the 
p'andeur  of  the  imagination.  Wherever  these  appear,  simplicity  accom- 
panies them;  Magnificence  herself  when  legitimate,  depending  upon  a 
■implieity  of  her  own,  to  regulate  her  ornaments.  But  it  is  a  well- 
known  property  of  human  nature,  that  our  estimates  are  ever  governed 
b^  compariBone,  of  which  we  are  conscious  with  various  degrees  of 
distinctness.  Is  it  not,  then,  inevitable  (conflning  these  obsmrrations 
to  the  effects  of  style  merely)  that  an  eye,  accustomed  to  the  glaring 
hues  of  diction  by  which  such  Readers  are  caught  and  excited,  will  for 
the  most  part  be  rather  repelled  than  attracted  by  an  original  Work, 
the  colouring  of  which  is  disposed  according  to  a  pure  and  refined 
scheme  of  harmony  >  It  is  in  the  fine  arts  as  in  the  affurs  of  life,  no 
man  can  ttrvt  (i.e.  obey  with  zeal  and  fidelity)  two  Masters. 

As  Poetry  is  most  just  to  its  own  divine  origin  when  it  administer* 
the  comforts  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  who  have  learned 
to  perceive  this  truth,  and  who  betake  themselves  to  reading  verse  for 
sacred  pnrposee,  must  be  preserved  from  numerous  illusions  to  which 
the  two  Classes  of  Readers,  whom  we  have  been  considering,  are  liable. 
But,  as  the  mind  grows  serious  from  the  weight  of  life,  the  range  of  its 
passions  is  contracted  accordingly ;  and  its  sympathies  become  ao  es- 
closive,  that  many  speoiea  of  high  excellence  trbully  escape,  or  but 
languidly  excite,  its  notice.  Besides,  men  who  read  from  relif^ous  or 
moral  ineiinatious,  even  when  the  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  they 
approve,  are  beset  with  misconceptions  and  mistakes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  truths  which  interest 
them,  they  are  prone  to  overrate  the  Authors  by  whom  those  truths  are 
expressed  and  enforced.  They  come  prepared  to  impart  so  much  passion 
to  the  Poet's  language,  that  they  remain  unconscious  how  little,  in  fact, 
they  recwve  from  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  religious  faith  is  to  him 
who  holds  it  so  momentous  a  thing,  and  error  appears  to  l>e  attended 
with  such  tremendous  consequences,  that,  if  opinions  touching  upon 
religion  occur  which  the  Reader  condemns,  he  not  only  cannot  sym- 
pathise with  them,  however  animated  the  expression,  but  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  an  end  put  to  all  satislactiOD  and  enjoyment.  Love,  if 
it  before  existed,  is  converted  into  dislike  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  Reader 
is  set  against  the  Author  and  bis  book. — To  these  excesses,  they,  who 
from  their  professions  ought  to  bo  the  most  guarded  against  them,  are 
perhaps  the  most  liable ;  1  mean  those  sects  whoso  religion,  being  from 
the  calculating  understanding,  is  cold  and  formal.  For  when  Chria- 
tianity,  the  religion  of  humility,  is  founded  upon  the  proudest  faculty 
of  our  nature,  what  can  be  expected  hut  contradictions  ?  Accordingly, 
believers  of  this  cast  are  at  one  time  contemptuous ;  at  another,  being 
troubled,  as  they  are  and  must  be,  with  inward  misgivings,  they  are 
jealous  and  suspicious: — and  at  all  seasons,  they  are  under  temptation 
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to  Bupply  bjr  th«  heat  with  which  thejr  defend  their  tenets,  the  aninu- 
tion  wbioh  is  wanting  to  the  eonstitation  of  the  religion  itsMf. 

Faith  was  given  to  man  that  his  affections,  detached  from  the  treainrai 
of  time,  mig-ht  be  inclined  to  settle  upon  those  of  et^nity  ; — the  elera- 
tion  of  hiB  nature,  which  this  habit  prodaces  on  earth,  being  to  him  a 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  future  state  of  existence;  and  giving-  him  « 
title  to  partake  of  its  holineBs.  The  religious  man  values  what  he  g«ea 
chiefly  as  an  'imperfect  sbadowing-  forth'  of  what  be  is  incapable  of 
seeing.  The  concerns  of  religion  refer  to  indefinite  objects,  and  are  too 
weigbtj  for  the  mind  t«  support  tbem  without  reljering  itsdf  bjr  reating 
a  great  part  of  the  burthen  upon  words  and  sTmbols.  The  oommeroe 
between  Man  and  his  Maker  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  a  process  whera 
much  is  represented  in  little,  and  the  Infinite  Being  aeeommodates  hioa- 
aelf  tOA  finite  capacity.  In  all  this  may  be  perceived  the  affinity  between 
religion  and  poetry ;  betweea  religion — ^making  up  the  deGcieneie*  of 
reason  by  faitD  ;  and  poetry — passionate  for  the  instruction  of  reeeoB ; 
between  religion —  hose  element  is  infinitude,  and  whose  ultimate  traat 
is  the  supreme  of  i.hingB,  submitting  herself  to  circumscription,  and 
reconciled  to  sobstitutlons;  and  poetry — ethereal  and  transcendent,  yet 
incapable  to  sustain  her  eristence  without  sensuous  incarnation.  Id 
this  commnuity  of  l  tture  may  be  perceired  also  the  lurking  Incitementa 
of  kindred  error ;— su  that  we  shall  find  that  no  poetry  has  been  mora 
subject  to  distortion  than  that  species,  the  argument  and  scope  of  which 
is  religious ;  and  no  i  'ers  of  the  art  have  gone  farther  astray  than  the 
pious  and  the  devout 

Whither  then  sha,  .-e  tarn  for  that  union  of  qualiflcationa  wUeb 
Dtast  neoeasarily  exist  fore  the  decisions  of  a  critic  can  be  of  abaoluta 
value  f  For  a  mind  :  once  poetical  and  philoaophical ;  fbr  a  critic 
whoae  affections  are  ax  free  and  kindly  as  the  spirit  of  society,  and 
whose  understanding  is  severe  as  that  of  dispassionate  government? 
Where  are  we  to  look  f^  that  initiatory  composure  of  mind  which  no 
eelfishness  can  disturb  i  ir  a  natural  sensibility  that  has  been  tutored 
into  Correctness  without  t'  -ing  anything  of  its  quickness ;  and  for  active 
faeoltiee,  capable  of  answer  ng  the  demands  which  an  Author  of  original 
imagination  shall  make  ui  n  them,  associated  with  a  judgment  that 
cannot  be  duped  into  adn  ition  by  aught  that  is  unworthy  of  it? — 
among  those  and  those  onlj  who,  never  having  suffered  their  yonthfiil 
Iov«  of  poetry  to  remit  much  f  its  force,  have  applied  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  art  tb-  best  power  of  their  understandings.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  obi-^rvea — that,  as  this  Class  comprehends 
the  only  judgments  which  are  trust-worthy,  so  doe«  it  include  the  moet 
erroneous  and  perverse.  For  -  o  be  mistaught  is  worse  than  to  be  un- 
taught; and  no  perverseness  ..|uals  that  which  is  supported  by  system, 
DO  errors  are  so  difficult  to  root  out  as  those  which  toe  underetanding 
has  pledged  its  credit  to  uphold.  In  this  Class  are  contained  CNiaors, 
who,  if  they  be  pleased  with  what  is  good,  are  pleased  with  it  only  by 
imperfect  glimpses,  and  upon  ftlse  principles ;  who,  should  they 
generalise  rightly,  to  a  certain  point,  are  sure  to  suffer  for  it  la  the 
end ;  who,  if  they  stumble  upon  a  sound  rule,  are  fettered  by  mis- 
applying it,  or  by  straining  it  too  far ;  being  incapable  of  percriving 
wnea  it  ought  to  yield  to  one  of  higher  order.  In  it  are  found  critics 
too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet,  and  too  feeble  to  grapple 
with  biro ;  men,  who  take  upon  them  to  report  of  the  course  which  As 
holds  whom  they  are  utterly  unable  to  accompany, — confounded  if  he 
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turn  quick  upon  th«  iring,  dilnuijed  if  he  aoar  Rteodilp  'into  Hm 
region  ; — men  of  pained  imaginations  and  indoTated  hearti;  in  whose 
minds  ail  healthy  action  is  languid,  who  therefbt«  feed  as  the  many 
direct  them,  or,  with  the  many,  are  greedy  after  vicious  prorocativea ; — 
Judges,  whose  censure  is  auspicious,  and  whose  praise  omiaoui!  In 
tbifi  class  meet  together  the  two  eitremes  of  be«t  and  worst. 

The  observations  presented  in  the  foregoing  series  are  of  too  un- 
gracious a  nature  to  have  been  made  wi^out  reluctance ;  and,  were 
it  only  on  this  account,  1  would  invite  the  reader  to  try  them  by  the 
t«Bt  of  comprehensive  experience.  If  the  number  of  judges  who  can 
be  confidently  relied  upon  be  in  reality  so  small,  it  ought  to  follow 
that  partial  notice  only,  or  neglect,  perhaps  long  continued,  or  attention 
wholly  inadequate  to  their  merits—must  have  been  the  fate  of  moat 
works  in  the  higher  departments  of  poetry  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
band,  numerous  productions  have  blazed  into  popularitv,  and  have 
passed  away,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind  them  :  :it  will  be  further 
found,  that  when  Authors  shall  have  at  length  laistnl  themselves  Into 
general  admiration  and  maintained  their  ground,  etr4rs  and  prejudiees 
have  prevailed  concerning  their  genius  and  their  w«iicB,  whicb  the  few 
who  are  conscious  of  those  errors  and  prejudices  would  deplore  ;  if  they 
were  not  recompensed  by  perceiving  that  there  bm  select  Spirits  for 
whom  it  is  ordained  that  their  fame  shall  be  in  tlw  world  an  existence 
like  that  of  Virtue,  which  owes  its  being  to  the  etqiggles  it  makes,  and 
its  vigour  to  the  enemies  whom  it  provokes;— a  vtllacioua  quality,  ever 
doomed  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  still  triu  'phing  over  it;  and, 
from  the  nature  of  its  dominion,  incapable  of  b»  if  brought  to  the  sad 
conclusion  of  Alexander,  when  he  wept  that  th»:'l  were  no  more  worlds 
for  him  to  conquer.  Ja 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  poetical  litvsture  of  this  Country 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  hist  two  eentuiiei,  wdisee  if  the  beta  support 
these  inferenoes.  10' 

Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  OrMli<M  of  Dubartas }  Yet  all 
Europe  once  resounded  with  his  praise;  h»ofras  caressed  by  kings; 
and,  when  his  Poem  was  translated  into  our  ji^nguage,  the  F^ety  Quetn 
faded  before  it.  The  name  of  Spenser,  w>,^  genius  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  even  that  of  Ariosto,  is  at  tbiSt^iiT  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  British  Isles.  And  if  the  ^'Vuue  of  his  works  is  to  he 
estimated  from  the  attention  now  paid  ^  ^em  by  his  countrymen, 
compared  with  that  which  they  bestow  oil  ^se  of  some  other  writers, 
it  must  be  pronounced  small  indeed.         >i  i^, 

'  The  laoiel,  meed  of  mighty  (jonqainm 
And  poets  taye ' —  '  '  ' 

are  bis  own  words ;  but  his  wisdom  haaLin  this  particular,  been  his 
worst  enemy ;  while  its  opposite,  whether  in  the  shape  of  folly  or  mad- 
ness, has  been  their  best  friend.  But  he  was  a  great  power,  and  bears 
a  high  name :  the  laurel  has  been  awarded  to  him. 

A  dramatic  Author,  if  he  write  for  the  stage,  must  adapt  himself 
to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  or  they  will  not  endure  him  ;  aiCcordingly 
the  mighty  genius  of  Sbakspeare  was  listened  to.  The  people  were 
delighted:  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  stage  antiquities  to 
determine  whether  they  did  not  Dock  as  eagerly  to  the  representation 
of  many  pieces  of  contemporary  Authors,  whollv  undeserving  to  appear 
upon  the  same  boards.     Had  there  been  a  formal  contest  for  superiority 
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amoDg  drtiniatic  writers,  thkt  ShskBpesre,  like  bis  predeceason  Sophocles 
and  EuripideB,  would  have  often  been  Bobject  to  the  mortificaUon  of 
seeiuK  the  pme.  adjudged  to  nurr  competitors,  becomes  too  probable, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  admirers  of  Settle  and  Shadwell  were,  in  a 
lat«r  B^,  aa  numerous,  and  reckoned  as  respectable  ia  point  of  telent, 
as  tfaose  of  Drrden.  At  all  events,  that  Shakspeare  stooped  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  People,  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  proob  of  his  almost  omnipotent  genius,  ia,  that  he  could 
turn  to  Huch  glorioua  purpose  those  materials  which  the  prepoesessiom 
of  the  age  compelled  him  to  make  use  of.  Yet  even  this  marvelloni 
'  '"  ars  not  to  have  been  enough  to  prevent  hia  rivals  from  having 

lotage  over  him  in  public  estimation ;  else  how  can  we  account 
JOB  and  Bcenea  that  exist  in  his  works,  unless  upon  a  supposition 
that  some  of  the  groeseet  of  them,  a  fact  which  in  my  own  mind  1  have 
no  donbt  of,  were  foisted  in  bj  the  Players,  for  the  gratification  of  the 

But  that  hie  Works,  whatever  might  be  their  reception  upon  the 
stage,  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  ruling  Intellects  of  the  time, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  hie  multifftrious 
writings,  nowhere  either  quotes  or  alludes  to  him.'  Hia  dramatic 
excellence  enabled  him  to  resume  possession  of  the  stage  after  the 
Restoration ;  but  Dryden  telle  ub  that  in  his  time  two  of  the  play*  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  acted  for  one  of  Shakspeare's.  And  so 
funt  and  limited  was  the  perception  of  the  poetic  beauties  of  his  dramaa 
ia  the  time  of  Pope,  that,  in  his  JE)dition  of  the  Plays,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  to  the  general  reader  a  neceaaary  service,  he  printed  between 
inverted  commas  those  passages  which  he  thought  most  worthy  of 
notice. 

At  this  day,  the  FVench  Critics  have  abated  nothing  of  their  aversion 
to  this  darling  of  our  Nation :  '  the  Engliab,  with  their  bouffon  de 
Shakspeare,'  is  as  familiar  an  expresaion  among  them  as  in  the  time 
of  Voltaire.  Baron  Grimm  is  the  only  French  writer  who  seems  to 
have  perceived  his  infinite  auperiorityto  the  firat  names  of  the  French 
Theatre ;  an  advantage  which  the  Parisian  Critic  owed  to  hia  German 
blood  and  German  education.  The  most  enlightened  Italians,  though 
well  acquainted  with  our  language,  are  wholly  incompetent  to  measure 
the  proportions  of  Shakspeare.  The  Germans  only,  of  foreign  nations, 
are  approaching  towards  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  what  be  is.  In 
some  respects  they  have  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  fellow-country- 
men of  the  Poet :  for  among  ua  it  is  a  current,  I  might  aay,  an  established 
opinion,  that  Shakspeare  is  justly  praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to 
be  *a  wild  irregular  genius, 'in  whom  great  faults  are  compensated  by 
great  beauties.  How  long  mar  it  be  before  this  misconception  passes 
awar,  and  it  becomes  universally  acknowledged  that  the  judgment  of 
ShatcBpeare  in  the  selection  of  his  materials,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  made  them,  heterogeneous  as  they  often  are,  constitute  a  unity 
of  their  own,  and  contribute  all  to  one  great  end,  is  not  lesi  admirable 
than  hia  imagination,  his  invention,  and  bis  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  Nature  ^ 

There  is  extant  a  small  Volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  in  which 

1  The  laameil  Ha^will  (a  third  edition  of  whose  book  bean  date  1536),  writlnc 
to  tefnte  the  enoi  'touohing  Natuie'i  perpetual  and  universal  decay,'  eitei  trium- 
pbantl/  the  namea  af  Aiioato,  Tasio,  ^rtas,  and  Speaier,  as  imtaaoei  that  poetic 
geniui  had  not  d^enerated  ;  bnt  he  make*  no  mantioo  of  Shakipeare. 
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Shatopwre  expreasee  his  own  leeVinga  in  bis  own  perton.  It  ia  not 
difiGcult  to  coQceive  that  the  Editor,  Geo^e  Steerens,  should  have  been 
insensible  to  the  heautiea  of  one  portion  of  that  Volume,  the  Sonnets; 
though  in  no  pftrt  of  the  writings  of  this  Poet  is  found,  in  an  equal 
compaaa,  a  greater  number  of  eiquisite  feelings  felicitoustf  ezpreesed. 
Bat,  from  regard  to  the  Critic's  own  credit,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  talk  of  an '  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough  to  compel  the 
perusal  of  those  little  pieces,  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  people  of 
England  were  ignorant  of  the  treasnres  coniaioed  in  them  :  and  if  he 
had  not,  moreover,  shared  the  too  common  propensity  of  human  nature 
to  exult  over  a  supposed  fall  into  the  mire  of  a  genius  whom  he  had  be«n 
compelled  to  regard  with  admiration,  as  an  inmate  of  the  celestial  regions 
—'  uere  sitting  where  he  durst  not  soar.' 

Nine  years  before  the  death  of  Sbakspeare,  Milton  was  bom  ;  and 
early  io  life  ha  published  several  small  poems,  which,  though  on  their 
first  appearance  they  were  praised  by  a  few  of  the  judicious,  were  after- 
wards neglected  to  that  degree,  that  Pope  in  his  yonth  could  borrow 
from  them  without  risk  of  its  being  known.  Whether  these  poems  are 
at  this  day  justly  appreciated,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide :  nor 
would  it  imply  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  mass  of  readers  to  suppose 
the  contrary  ;  seeing  that  a  man  of  the  acknowledged  genius  of  Voss, 
the  German  poet,  could  suffer  th^r  spirit  to  evaporate  ;  and  could 
change  their  character,  as  is  done  in  the  transl&tion  made  by  him  of  the 
most  popular  of  those  pieces.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  these 
Poems  of  Milton  are  now  much  read,  and  loudly  praised  ;  yet  were  they 
little  heard  of  till  more  than  160  years  after  their  publicatioa ;  and  of 
the  Sonnets,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  fioEwell's  Life  of  him,  was  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  as  contemptuously  as  Steevens  wrote 
upon  those  of  Shftkspeare. 

About  the  time  when  the  Pindaric  odes  of  Cowley  and  his  imitators, 
and  the  productions  of  that  class  of  curious  thinkers  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
has  strangely  styled  metaphysical  Poets,  were  beginning  to  lose  some- 
thing of  that  extravagant  admiration  which  they  bad  excited,  the 
Paradiie  Lett  made  its  appearance.  'Fit  audience  find  though  few,' 
was  the  petition  addressed  hv  the  Poet  to  his  inspiring  Muse.  1  have 
said  elsewhere  that  he  gvned  more  than  he  asked ;  this  I  believe  to  be 
true  ;  butDr.  Johnson  haa  fallen  into  a  gross  mistake  when  he  attempts 
to  prove,  by  the  sale  of  the  work,  that  Milton's  Countrymen  were  'jtul 
to  it'  upon  its  first  appearance.  Thirteen  hundred  Copies  were  sold  in 
two  years ;  an  uncommon  example,  he  asserts,  of  the  prevalence  of  genius 
in  opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity  as  Milton's  public  conduct  had 
excited.  But,  be  it  remembered  that,  if  Milton's  political  and  religious 
opinions,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  announced  them,  had  raised  him 
many  enemies,  they  had  procured  him  numerous  friends ;  who,  as  all 
personal  dangerwaspassedawayatthe  time  of  publication,  would  be  eager 
to  procure  the  master-work  of  a  man  whom  they  revered,  and  whom  tbey 


would  be  proud  of  praising.  Take,  from  the  number  of  purchasers, 
persons  of  this  class,  and  auo  those  who  wished  to  possess  tlie  Poem  t  ~ 
a  religions  work,  and  bat  few  T  fear  would  be  left  who  sought  for  it  « 

'  This  flippant  inniuibllity  was  pnblioly  reprehended  by  Hr.  Coleridge  in 
eooise  of  Leotnras  upon  Poetrv  given  by  him  at  the  Bojat  iDBtftntiou.  For  tt 
various  merlta  at  tbooght  and  langnaee  id  Shakipeare'i  Sonnets,  lee  Nomben,  ! 

S9.  30,  3a,  33.  64.  6*.  66,  68,  73,  7M6.  !"*    " 

113,  111,  116, 117. 1S9,  and  many  otheis. 
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MCouDt  of  its  poetical  merita.  The  demand  did  not  immediately  in- 
ereaae ;  '  for,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  manj  more  readers '  (he  means  peraen* 
in  the  habit  of  reading  poetry)  '  than  were  supplied  at  first  the  Uttian 
did  not  afford.'  Hoir  careless  must  a  writer  be  who  can  make  this  aner- 
tion  in  the  face  of  so  many  existing  title-pages  to  belie  it !  Turning  to 
my  oim  shelves,  I  find  the  folio  of  Cowley,  seventh  edition,  1681.  A 
book  near  it  is  Flatman's  Poems,  fourth  edition,  1686  ;  Waller,  fifth 
edition,  same  date.  The  Poems  of  Norris  of  Bemerton,  not  lonr  after, 
went,  I  beliere,  throufch  nine  editions.  What  further  demand  then 
might  be  for  these  works  1  do  not  know ;  but  I  well  remember,  tfast, 
twenty-five  Tears  ago,  the  booksellers'  stalls  in  London  swarmed  with 
the  folios  of  Cowley.  This  is  not  mentioned  tn  disparagement  of  that 
able  writer  and  amiable  man ;  but  merely  to  show — that,  if  Mihon's 
work  were  not  more  read,  it  was  not  because  readers  did  not  exist  at  the 
time.  The  early  editions  of  the  Paradite  Lott  were  printed  in  a  shape 
which  allowed  them  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  yet  only  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Work  were  sold  in  eleven  years;  and  the  Nation,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  yeare, 
with  only  two  editions  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare ;  which  probably  did 
not  together  make  one  thousand  Copies  :  facts  adduced  by  the  critic  to 
prove  the  '  paucity  of  Readers.' — There  were  readers  in  multitudes  ;  bat 
their  money  went  for  other  purposes,  as  their  admiration  was  fixed  else- 
where. We  are  authorised,  then,  to  affirm,  that  the  reception  ot  the 
Paradite  Lost  and  the  slow  prt^^ress  of  its  fame,  are  proola  as  strikioe 
as  oan  he  desired  that  the  positions  which  I  am  attempting  to  efitablwh 
are  not  erroneous.' — How  amusing  to  shape  to  one's  self  such  a  critique 
as  a  Wit  of  Charles's  days,  or  a  Lord  of  the  Miscellanies  or  trading  Jonr- 
nalist  of  King  WiUiam's  time,  would  have  brought  forth,  if  he  had  set  hie 
faculties  industriously  to  work  upon  this  Poem,  everywhere  impregnated 
with  original  excellence. 

So  strange  indeed  are  the  obliquities  of  admiration,  that  they  wboee 
opinions  are  much  influenced  by  anthorily  will  often  be  tempted  to  tfafaik 
that  there  are  no  fixed  principles'  in  human  nature  for  this  art  to  rest 
upon.  I  have  been  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  peruse  in  M9.  a 
tract  composed  Ijetween  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  close  of 
that  century.  It  is  the  Work  of  an  English  Peer  of  high  accomplish- 
ments, its  ooject  to  form  the  character  and  direct  the  studies  of  his  soa. 
Perhaps  nowhere  does  a  more  beautiful  treatise  of  the  kind  exist  The 
good  sense  and  wisdom  of  the  thoughts,  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings,  and 
the  charm  of  the  style,  are,  throughout,  equally  conspicuous.  Yet  the 
Author,  selecting  among  the  Poets  of  his  own  country  those  whom  he 
deems  mostworthyofhisson's  perusal,  particularises  only  Lord  Rochester, 
Sir  John  Denham,  and  Cowley.  Writing  about  the  same  time,  Shaftes- 
bury, an  author  at  present  nnjustly  depreciated,  describes  the  English 
Mnses  as  only  yet  lisping  in  their  cradles. 

■The  arts  by  which  Pope,  soon  afterwards,  contrived  to  procure  to  him- 
self a  more  general  and  a  higher  reputation  than  perbape  any  English 

1  Hughes  ii  eiprMS  upon  this  snbjset :  In  hia  dadioaUon  at  ^wniei's  Works  to 
Lord  Somen,  he  writes  thus.  '  It  was  yoar  Lordship's  enoooraging  a  beautiful  adi- 
tlon  of  Paradite  Lott  that  flrst  Ivonght  that  inoompKraUa  Poem  to  ba  genently 
kaowD  and  esteemed.' 

*  This  oriniuk  saanu  aetnally  to  have  been  entert^ned  by  Adam  Smith,  the  worst 
•ritis,  Da^  Home  not  excepted,  that  Sootlud,  a  soil  to  wbieh  this  sort  of  weed 
seems  natnal,  has  prodnoed. 
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Poet  ever  atUinad  during  his  liie-time,  ftra  knoirn  to  the  jodieioua.  And 
aa  well  knovn  U  it  to  tbem,  that  the  undue  exertion  of  thoie  arti  ib  the 
CMue  irhy  Pope  has  for  aome  time  held  a  rank  io  literature,  to  which,  if 
he  had  not  been  Reduced  by  an  over-love  of  immediate  popularity,  and 
Iisd  confided  more  in  hia  native  grenius,  he  never  could  have  descended. 
He  bewitched  the  nation  b;  his  melody,  and  dazzled  it  by  his  polished 
style,  and  was  himself  blinded  by  hit  own  success.  Having  wandered 
from  humanity  in  his  Elcloguea  with  boyish  inexperience,  the  praise, 
which  these  compositions  obtained,  tempted  him  into  abelief  that  Nature 
was  not  to  be  trusted,  at  least  in  psstonl  Poetry.  To  prove  this  by 
example,  he  put  bis  friend  Gay  upon  writing  those  Eclogues  which  their 
author  intended  to  be  burlewjue.  The  instigator  of  the  work,  and  bis 
admirers,  could  peroeive  in  them  nothing  but  what  was  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless,  though  these  Poems  contain  some  detestable  passsges,  the 
effect,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  observes,  '  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 
spicuous even  when  the  intention  wiia  to  show  them  gravelling  uid 
degraded.'  The  Pastorals,  ludicrous  to  such  as  prided  themselves  npon 
their  refinement,  in  spite  of  those  di^;usting  psaeages,  '  became  popular, 
and  were  read  with  delight,  as  just  representatioDS  of  rural  manners  and 
oceupatioi    ' 


Something  less  than  sixty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  i^muitM 
tost  appeared  Thomson's  'Winter';  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  ether  Seasons.     It  is  a  work  of  inspiraUon ;  much  of  it  is  written 


from  himself,  and  nobly  &om  himself.  How  was  it  received  f 
no  sooner  refid,'  sara  one  of  his  contemporary  biographers,  'than  uni- 
versally admired  :  those  only  excepted  who  had  not  been  used  to  feel,  or 
to  look  for  anything  in  poetry,  beyond  a  point  of  satirical  or  epigrammatic 
wit,  a  smart  anlUt«*U  richly  trimmed  with  rhyme,  or  the  Boftoess  of  an 
eltgiae  complaint  To  such  his  manly  classical  spirit  could  not  readily 
coosmend  itself;  till,  after  a  more  attentive  perusal,  they  had  got  the 
better  of  their  prejndieee,  and  either  acquired  or  affected  a  truer  taste. 
A  few  otliers  stood  aloof,  merely  because  they  had  long  before  fixed  the 
articles  of  their  poetical  creed,  and  resigned  themselves  to  an  absolute 
despair  of  ever  seeing  anything  new  and  original,  These  were  somewhat 
mortiiied  to  find  their  notions  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  poet,  who 
seemed  to  owe  nothing  but  to  nature  and  hie  own  genius.  But,  in  a 
short  time,  the  applause  became  unanimous ;  every  one  wondering  how 
BO  many  pictures,  and  pictures  so  familiar,  should  have  moved  them  but 
faintly  to  what  tbey  felt  in  his  deecriptions.  His  digressions,  too,  the 
overdowingsof  a  tender  benevolent  heart,  charmed  the  reader  no  less; 
leaving  him  in  doubt,  whether  be  should  more  admire  the  Poet  or  love 
the  Man.' 

ThiicaieappearBto  bear  strongly  against  ns: — but  we  must  distinguisb 
between  wonder  and  legitimate  admiration.  The  subject  of  the  work  is 
the  changes  produced  in  the  appearances  of  nature  by  the  revolution  of 
the  year ;  and,  by  undertaking  to  write  in  verse,  Thomson  pledged  him- 
self to  treat  bis  subject  as  became  a  Poet.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
excepting  the  nocturnal  Reverie  of  Lady  Winchilaea,  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  tiie  Windsor  Forett  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  publication  of  the  Paradite  Lo»t  tiai  the  iSttoxMu 
does  not  contain  a,  single  new  image  of  external  nature  ;  and  scarcely 
presents  a  familiar  one  ftom  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  eye  of  the 
Poet  had  been  steadily  fixed  upon  his  object,  much  less  that  his  feelings 
bad  urged  him  to  work  npon  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  unaginatien.    'To 
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wbst  a  low  state  knowledge  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  pbeno- 
metia  had  sunk,  is  evident  from  the  style  in  which  Diyden  has  exocDtad 
a  description  of  Night  in  one  of  his  Trasediee,  and  Pope  hiB  translation 
of  the  celebrated  moonlight  scene  in  uie  Ilihd.  A  blind  man,  in  the 
habit  of  attending  accurately  to  deBcriptions  casually  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  those  around  him,  might  eaailj  depict  these  appearancea  with 
more  truth.  Dryden's  lioes  are  vague,  bombaitic,  and  senseless ; '  thoee 
of  Pope,  though  he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout  fiUse  and 
contradictory.  The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celeorated,  are  for- 
gotten ;  those  of  Pope  still  retain  their  hold  upon  public  estimation, — 
nay,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  descriptive  poetry,  which  at  this  day  find* 
BO  many  aod  such  ardent  admirers.  Strange  tA  think  of  an  enthusiast, 
as  may  have  been  the  case  with  thousands,  reciting  those  veniea  nndei 
the  cope  of  a  moonlight  sky,  without  having  his  raptures  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  a  suspicion  of  their  absurdity ! — If  these  two  distiDguiihed 
writers  could  habitually  think  that  the  visible  universe  was  of  to  little 
consequence  to  a  poet,  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  cast  his 
eyes  upon  it,  we  may  Ite  assured  that  those  passages  of  the  elder  poeta 
which  ftithfuUy  and  poetically  describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  w«e« 
not  at  that  time  holden  in  much  estimation,  and  that  there  was  little 
accurate  attention  paid  to  those  appearances. 

Wonder  is  the  natural  product  of  Ignorance ;  and  as  the  soil  was  in 
tuch  good  condilion  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Seaton*,  the 
crop  was  doubtless  abundant.  Neither  individuals  nor  nationi  become 
cormpt  all  at  ouce,  nor  are  they  enlightened  in  a  moment.  Thomson 
was  an  inspired  poet,  but  he  could  not  work  miracles ;  in  cases  where 
the  art  of  seeing  had  in  some  degree  been  learned,  the  teacher  would 
further  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils,  but  he  could  do  little  inore ;  though 
»o  far  does  vanity  assist  men  in  acts  of  self-deception,  that  many  would 
often  fancy  they  recognised  a  likeness  when  they  knew  nothing  of  th^ 
original.  Having  shown  that  much  of  what  his  biographer  deemed 
genuine  admiration  must  in  fact  have  been  blind  wonderment— how  ia 
uie  rest  to  be  accounted  for  ? — Thomson  was  fortunate  in  the  very  titto 
of  his  poem,  which  seemed  to  bring  it  home  to  the  prepared  sympathiaa 
of  every  one :  in  the  next  place,  notwithstanding  his  high  powers,  ha 
writes  a  vicious  style  ;  and  his  false  ornaments  are  exactly  of  that  kind 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  strike  the  undiseeming.  He  likewise 
abounds  with  sentimental  commonplaces,  that,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  brought  forward,  bore  an  imposing  air  of  novelty.  In 
any  well-used  copy  of  the  Seaiott*  the  book  generally  opens  of  itself 
with  the  rhapsody  on  love,  or  with  one  of  the  stories  (peniaps  '  Damon 
and  Musidora') ;  these  also  are  prominent  in  our  colleclions  of  Extracts, 
and  are  the  parts  of  his  Work  which,  after  all,  were  probably  most 
efficient  in  first  recommending  the  author  to  general  notice.  Pope,  re- 
paying praises  which  he  had  received,  and  wishing  to  extol  him  to  the 
highest,  only  styles  him  'an  elegant  and  phUosophical  Poet';  nor  are 
we  able  to  collect  any  nnquestionable  proofs  that  the  true  cbaracter- 
'  CoBTn  alone  in  a  night-goien. 

'All  things  are  bosh'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dMul ; 

The  mountaiuB  Mem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 

The  little  Birds  la  dreams  thur  songs  repeat, 

And  alsepiDg  Flowers  beneath  the  Night-dew  sweat : 

Evan  Luit  aod  Envy  sleep ;  yat  Lor*  denies 

Beat  to  my  sonl,  and  slnmbu  to  my  eyaa. ' 
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istics  of  Thomson's  g^eoiiu  as  an  imaginative  poet'  were  perceived,  till 
the  elder  Warton,  almost  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Setuotu,  pointed  them  out  by  a  note  id  his  Essay  on  the  Li/e  and 
Wrilmgg  of  Pope.  In  the  Ciulle  qf  Indolence  (of  which  Gray  speaks  bo 
coldly)  thme  cbaracteristics  were  almost  as  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  in  verse  more  harmonious,  and  diction  more  pure.  Vet  that  fine 
poem  was  neelected  on  its  appearance,  and  is  at  this  day  the  delig-ht 
onlyof  a  few ! 

When  Thomson  died,  Collins  breathed  forth  his  regrets  in  an  Elegiac 
Poem,  in  which  he  pronouncee  a  poetical  curse  upon  Aim  who  should 
regard  with  insemibUity  the  place  where  the  Poet's  remains  were  de- 
posited. The  Poems  of  the  mourner  himself  have  now  passed  through 
innumerable  editions,  and  are  universally  known ;  hut  if,  when  Collins 
died,  the  same  kind  of  imprecation  had  been  pronounced  by  a  surviv- 
ing admirer,  small  is  the  number  whom  it  would  not  have  comprehended. 
The  notice  which  his  poems  attained  during  his  lifetime  was  so  small, 
and  of  course  the  sole  so  insignificant,  that  not  long  before  hie  death  he 
deemed  it  right  to  repay  to  the  bookseller  the  sum  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced for  them,  and  threw  the  edition  into  the  lire. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Seaton*  of  ThomMiu,  though  at  consider- 
able distance  from  that  work  in  order  of  time,  come  the  Reii^uet  of 
Ancieta  Englith  Poetry ;  collected,  new-modelled,  and  in  many  in- 
stances ^f  such  a  contradiction  in  terms  may  be  used)  composed  by  the 
Editor,  Dr.  Percy.  This  work  did  not  steal  silently  into  the  world,  as 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  legendary  tales  that  appeared  not  long 
after  ita  publication  ;  and  had  l>een  modelled,  as  the  authors  persuaded 
themselves,  after  the  old  Ballad.  The  Compilation  was,  however,  ill 
suited  to  the  then  existing  taste  of  city  society ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  'mid 
the  little  senate  to  which  he  gave  laws,  was  not  sparing  in  his  exertions 
to  make  it  an  object  of  contempt.  The  critic  triumphed,  the  lea^ndary 
imitators  were  deservedly  disregarded,  and,  as  undeservedly,  their  ill- 
imitated  models  sank,  in  this  country,  into  temporary  neglect ;  while 
Bfirger,  and  other  able  writers  of  Germany,  were  translating  or  imita- 
ting these  Reliques,  and  composing,  with  the  aid  of  inspiration  thence 
derived,  poems  which  are  the  delight  of  the  German  nation.  Dr.  Percy 
was  so  abashed  by  the  ridicule  flung  upon  his  labours  from  the  ignorance 
and  insensibility  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  that,  thoug-h  while 
he  was  writing  under  a  mask  he  had  not  wanted  resolution  to  follow  his 
genius  into  the  regions  of  true  simplicity  and  genuine  pathos  (as  is 
evinced  by  the  exquisite  ballad  of  'Sir  Cauline,  and  by  maoy  other 
pieces),  yet  when  he  appeared  in  his  own  person  and  character  as  a 
poetical  writer,  he  adopted,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  'Hermit  of  Warkworth,' 
a  diction  scarcely  in  any  one  of  its  features  distinguishable  from  the 
vague,  the  glossy,  and  unfeeling  language  of  his  day.  I  mention  this 
remarkable  Ihct*  with  regret,  esteeming  ^e  genius  of  Dr.  Percy  in  this 

'  Sinoe  th«e  obsBrvatiom  upon  Thomson  were  written,  I  havs  perused  the  iBooud 
edition  of  bis  Seatont  and  find  that  eveu  that  doea  not  oontain  the  moat  strikiiij; 
paesages  which  Warton  poloti  oat  for  admiration ;  these,  with  other  improvements, 
throuehont  the  whole  work,  mutt  liave  been  added  at  a  later  period. 

'  Shenitone,  in  his  SnAooJnulIrai,  gives  ■  itiU  mure  remarkable  Instaooe  of 
this  timiditj.  On  iu  first  appeaiaooe  (see  D'luaell'i  £nd  Seiica  of  the  Ouriotilit* 
of  Literat-art)  the  Poem  was  aooompanied  with  an  absurd  prose  eommentarr, 
showing,  ai  indeed  tome  inoougraous  expressions  in  the  text  imply,  that  the  whole 
was  intended  for  burlesque,    bi  subsequent  editions,  the  oommsntarv  waa  dropped, 

._  J  .!._  n — 1_  1. , —  ___u — I ^  jji  jefjonnuBj,  doing  for  """  ' — """ 

I  upon  for  tumself. 
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kind  of  iTiiUng  luperior  to  that  of  any  other  nun  by  whom  in  modara 
tiroes  it  bu  Imbd  cultivstod.  Th»t  eren  BOrger  (to  whom  Klop«t<wk 
RS7e,  in  my  he&ring,  a  commendation  which  he  denied  to  GoetM  and 
Schiller,  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  eenuine  poet,  and  one  of  the  fe« 
among  the  GernuLos  whose  works  woiud  lost)  haJd  not  the  fine  seDBibUity 
of  Percy,  might  be  shown  from  many  pusagee,  in  which  be  haa  dawrted 
bia  original  only  to  go  astray.     For  example, 

'Nowdft;«wHK<ine,  and  night  wai  ooms, 
Ani  all  were  fait  aileepe^ 
All  MTe  the  I^t  Emellne, 
Who  late  in  hai  bowre  to  wecpe : 

And  toons  she  heard  her  tme  Lore'i  Toioe 
Low  whispering  at  the  walle. 
Awake,  awake,  my  dear  Ladja^ 
Til  I  thy  true-lore  caU.' 

MHiicfa  ia  thus  tricked  out  and  dilated  ; — 

'  All  nun  die  Naoht  0«i>irg'  und  lliat 


Und  aUw  tief  anteohlaf  en  war : 
I>i»b  nor  dw  FiSolahi  Immercur, 
Toll  Flebanutcrt,  uodi  wtohta, 
Und  eeinan  Klttar  daehta : 
Da  honih !  Bin  lUuer  Liebeiton 
KaiD  leia'  flmpor  geSossn. 
"Ho,  Trfldchen,  no  I  Da  bin  teh  uhon! 
Friaoh  anf  I  Dish  angexogeu  ! " ' 

But  from  hamble  bailads  we  must  ascend  to  heroics- 
All  hail,  Macpheraon  !  hail  to  thee.  Sire  of  Ostian !  Hie  Pbantom 
was  begotten  by  the  snug  embrace  of  an  impudent  Highlander  upon  a 
cloud  of  tradition — it  travelled  southward,  where  it  was  greeted  with 
acclamation,  and  the  thin  Consistence  took  its  course  through  Europe, 
upon  the  breath  of  popular  applause.  The  Editor  of  the  Retiqutt  had 
indirectly  preferred  a  claim  to  the  praise  of  invention,  by  not  conceal- 
ing that  hia  (upplementar?  labours  were  considerable  1  how  selfish  hia 
conduct,  contrasted  with  teat  of  the  disinterested  Gael,  who,  like  Lear, 
giree  his  kingdom  away,  and  is  content  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  hie 
:e  for  a  beggarly  pittance  !— Open  this  far-&med  Book  !^i  have 


eight  Books,  presents  itself.  "The  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light. 
The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  shake  their  dusky  beads 
in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents  pour  their  no^  streams.  Two  green  hills 
with  aged  oaks  surround  a  narrow  plain.  The  blue  course  of  a  stream 
is  there.  On  its  banka  stood  Cairbar  of  Atha.  His  spear  supporta  the 
king;  the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  sad.  Cormac  rises  on  his  soul  with 
all  Ilia  ghastly  wounds.'  Precious  memorandums  from  the  pocket-book 
of  the  blind  (^sian  ! 

If  it  be  unbecoming,  as  1  acknowledge  that  for  the  mort  part  it  ia, 
to  epeak  disrespectfully  of  Works  that  have  enjoyed  for  a  lengtn  of  time 
a  widely-spread  reputation,  without  at  the  same  time  producing  irre- 
fragable prooft  of  thrir  nnwortbiness,  let  me  be  forgiven  upon  this 
occasion. — Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  reared  in  a 
moontaiuouB  country,  Irom  my  very  childhood  I  have  fait  the  falsehoed 
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that  pervades  the  rolamea  impoaed  upon  the  world  under  the  oame  of 
OnUn.  From  what  1  law  with  1117  owd  eyes,  I  knew  that  the  iina|:erj 
waa  apDrioiU.  In  nature  everfthing  ia  dirtiact,  jet  nothing  defined 
into  sbiolnte  independent  singlenen.  In  Macphenon's  work,  it  ia 
exactly  the  reverse;  everything  (that  is  not  stolen)  is  in  this  manner 
defined,  insulated,  disloc&ted,  deadened, — yet  nothing  distinct.  It  will 
■Iways  be  so  when  words  are  mibstituted  for  things.  To  say  that  the 
characters  never  could  exist,  that  the  manners  are  impossible,  and  that 
a  dream  has  more  substance  than  the  whole  state  of  society,  as  there 
depicted,  is  doing  nothing  more  than  pronouncing  a  censure  which 
Macpheraon  defied ;  when,  with  the  steeps  of  Morven  before  his  eyes, 
he  could  talk  so  familiarly  of  his  Car-borne  beroee ; — of  Morven,  which, 
if  one  may  judge  from  its  appearance  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
contains  scarcely  an  acre  of  ground  sufficiently  accommodating  for  a 
aledge  to  be  trailed  along  its  surface. — Mr.  Malcolm  Iding  has  ably 
shown  that  the  diction  of  this  pretended  translation  is  a  motley  a 


mblage  from  all  quarters ;  but  he  is  so  fond  of  making  out  parallel 
panages  as  to  call  poor  Macpheimn  to  account  for  his  'and*'  and 
nis  'buttl'  and  he  has  weakened  his  argument  by  conducting  it  as  if  be 


thought  that  every  strikine  resemblance  was  a  cotudout  plagiaiisr 
ia  enough  that  the  coincidences  are  too  remarkable  for  its  being  pro- 
bable  or  possible  that  they  could  arise  in  different  minds  without  com- 
munication between  tbem.  Now  aa  the  Translatora  of  the  Bible,  and 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope,  could  not  be  indebted  to  Macpherson, 
it  follows  that  he  must  have  owed  his  fine  feathers  to  them  ;  unless  we 
are  prepared  gravely  to  assert,  with  Madame  de  StaSl,  that  many  of  the 
characteristic  beauties  of  our  most  celebrated  English  Poets  are  derived 
from  tbe  ancient  Fingallian  ;  in  which  case  the  modem  translator  would 
have  been  but  giving  back  to  Ossian  his  own.- — It  is  consistent  that 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  could  censure  Milton  for  having  surrounded 
Satan  in  the  infernal  regions  with  courtly  and  regal  splendour,  should 
pronounce  the  modem  Ossian  to  be  the  glory  of  Scotland  ;^a  country 
that  has  produced  a  Dunbar,  a  Buchanan,  a  Thomson,  and  a  Bums  ! 
These  opinions  are  of  ill  omen  for  the  Epic  ambition  of  him  who  has 
given  them  to  the  world. 

Yet,  much  as  those  pretended  treasures  of  antiquity  have  been 
admired,  they  have  been  wholly  uninfluential  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Country.  No  succeeding  writer  appears  to  have  caught  from  them  a 
ray  of  inspiration ;  no  author,  in  the  least  distinguished,  has  ventured 
formally  to  imitate  them— except  the  boy,  Chatterton,  on  their  first 
appearance.  He  had  perceived,  from  the  successful  trials  which  he  him- 
aelf  had  made  in  literary  forgery,  how  few  critics  were  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  real  ancient  medal  and  a  counterfeit  of  modem  manufacture  ; 
and  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  filling  a  magazine  with  Saaon  Poem*,— 
counterparts  of  those  of  Ossian,  as  like  his  as  one  of  his  misty  stars  is 
to  another.  This  incapability  to  amalgamate  with  the  literature  of  the 
Island,  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  decisive  proof  that  the  book  is  essentially 
unnatural ;  nor  should  I  require  any  other  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  a 
forgery,  audacious  as  worthless. — Contrast,  in  this  respect,  the  effect  of 
Macpherson's  publication  with  the  Rdiquei  of  Percy,  so  unassuming, 
SO  modest  in  their  pretensions !— I  have  already  stated  how  much  Ger- 
many is  indebted  to  this  latter  work  ;  and  for  our  own  country,  its  poetry 
has  been  absolutely  redeemed  by  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  able 
writer  in  verse  of  the  present  day  who  would  not  be  proud  to  acknow- 
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ledge  his  oblintiona  to  the  Beliquei;  I  know  that  it  la  lo  with  my 
friendi;  and,  for  myself,  1  am  happy  id  this  occasion  to  m&ko  >  public 


Shergon  than  Uiose  of  his  modest  friend,  was  aolicited  not  long  after  to 
imieh  Prefaces  biopaphtcal  and  critical  for  the  works  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  English  Poets.  The  booksellers  took  upon  themselTee  to 
make  the  collection  ;  they  referred  probably  to  the  most  popular  miacel- 
lanies,  and,  unquestjonably,  to  their  books  of  accounts;  and  decided 
upon  the  claim  of  authors  to  be  admitted  into  a  body  of  the  most  eminent, 
from  thd  familiarity  of  their  names  with  the  readers  of  that  day,  and  by 
the  profits,  which,  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  each  bad  brought  and  wae 
bringing  to  the  Trade.  The  Editor  was  allowed  a  Umited  exercise  td 
discretion,  and  the  Authors  whom  he  recommended  are  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned  without  a  smile.  We  open  the  volume  of  Prefatory  Lives, 
and  to  our  astonishment  the  firtt  name  we  find  is  that  of  Cowley ! — 
What  is  become  of  the  morning-star  of  English  Poetry?  Where  is  the 
bright  Elizabethan  constellation  ?  Or,  if  names  be  more  acceptable  than 
images,  where  is  the  ever-to-be-honoared  Chaucer?  where  is  Spenser? 
where  Sidney?  and,  lastly,  where  he,  whose  rights  as  a  poet,  contr»- 
distinguiahed  &um  those  which  he  is  universally  allowed  to  poeeese 
aa  a  dramatist,  we  hare  vindicated, — where  Shakspeare?— These,  and  a 
multitade  of  others  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  near  them,  their  con- 
temporaries and  Bucccesors,  we  have  net.  But  in  their  stead,  we  have 
(could  better  be  etpected  when  precedence  was  to  be  settled  by  an 
abstract  of  reputation  at  any  given  period  made,  as  in  this  case  before 
us?)  Roscommon,  and  Stepney,  and  Phillipe,  and  Walsh,  and  Smith, 
and  Duke,  and  King,  and  Spratt— Halifax,  Granville,  Sheffield,  Congreve, 
Broome,  and  other  reputed  Magnates — metrical  writers  utterly  worlhleaa 
and  useleaa,  except  for  occasions  like  the  present,  when  their  productions 
are  referred  to  as  evidence  what  a  small  quantity  of  brain  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  considerable  st'ick  of  admiration,  provided  the  aspirant  will 
accommodate  himself  to  the  likings  and  fashions  of  his  day. 

Ab  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  down  this  retrospect  to  our  own  times,  it 
may  with  propriety  l>e  closed  at  the  era  of  this  distinguished  event.  From 
the  literature  of  other  ages  and  countries,  proofs  equally  cogent  might 
hare  l>een  adduced,  that  the  opinions  announced  in  the  former  part  of 
this  Essay  are  founded  upon  truth.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  office,  nor 
a  prudent  undertaking,  to  declare  them ;  but  their  importance  seemed  to 
render  it  a  duty.  It  may  still  lie  asked,  where  lies  the  particular  relation 
of  what  has  been  said  to  these  Volumes? — The  question  will  be  easily 
answered  by  the  discerning  Header  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  th« 
taste  that  prevailed  when  some  of  these  poems  were  first  published  seven- 
teen years  ago ;  who  has  also  observed  to  what  decree  the  poetry  of  thia 
Island  has  since  that  period  been  coloured  by  them  ;  and  who  is  farther 
aware  of  the  unremitting  hostility  with  which,  upon  some  principle  or 
Other,  they  have  each  and  all  been  opposed.  A  sketch  of  my  own  notion 
of  the  constitution  of  Fame  has  been  given  ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns  my- 
self, I  have  cause  to  be  satisfied.  The  love,  the  admiration,  the  indiffM- 
ence,  the  alight,  the  aversion,  and  even  the  contempt,  with  which  thew 
Poems  have  been  received,  knowing,  as  1  do,  the  source  within  my  own 
mind,  from  which  they  have  proceeded,  and  the  labour  and  pains,  which, 
'       '  '  -  a  --! .  —  .CI  i-_-  I--..  1. .  [^„gj  upon  th«n. 
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th<7  ■»  all  proo&  tliat  for  tke  preMnt  time  I  hmre  not  Ubonred  in  nin ; 
mud  »MotA  tataiaaeet,  mora  or  Um  authentic,  that  the  prodncta  of  mj 
iitdBBtrr  will  Midnre. 

If  there  be  one  cmelaiion  mere  fwelbl*  prceaed  upon  ns  than  another 
bir  the  rBTiew  which  ha*  been  given  of  the  fbrtnnea  and  &te  of  poetical 
Woriu,  it  is  thia,— that  everf  author,  as  fir  aa  he  ia  peat  and  at  the 
same  time  original,  has  had  the  task  of  creating  the  taste  by  which  he  i* 
to  he  enjored  :  ao  haa  it  tnen,  to  will  it  eontinae  to  be.  This  remark 
waa  long  aiuce  made  to  me  hj  the  philoe<q)bical  Friend  for  the  separation 
of  whose  poems  from  m^  own  I  hare  preTioaaly  ezpressed  my  regret. 
The  piedecenoiB  of  aa  original  Genioi  of  a  high  order  will  have  smoothed 
the  way  for  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  them ; — and  much  he  will 
have  in  eommon ;  but,  for  what  is  peculiarly  his  own,  he  will  be  called 


npMi  to  clear  and  often  to  ihape  his  own  road :— he  will  be  u 
d]tion  ol  Hannibal  among  the  Alpe. 

And  where  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  creatiDg  that  taste  by  which  a 
truly  original  poet  ii  to  be  reliihed  ?  la  it  in  breaking  the  Iwnda  of 
eastom,  in  ovareoming  the  prejudices  of  false  refinement,  and  displacing 
the  aversions  of  inexperience?  Or,  if  he  labour  for  an  object  which  here 
(tod  elsewhere  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  does  it  consist  in  divesting  the 
reader  of  the  pride  that  induces  him  to  dwell  upon  those  points  wherein 
men  difer  from  each  other,  to  the  ezclusion  of  those  in  which  all  men 
are  abke,  or  tbe  same ;  and  in  making  him  ashamed  of  the  vanity  that 
renders  him  insensible  of  the  appropriate  excellence  which  civil  arranite- 
ments,  less  nnjust  than  might  appear,  and  Nature  illimitable  in  her 
boun^,  have  conferred  on  men  who  may  stand  below  him  in  tbe  scale 
of  society?  Finally,  does  it  lie  in  establishing  that  dominion  over  the 
spirits  of  reader*  by  which  they  are  t4>  be  humbled  and  humanised,  in 
OTder  that  they  may  be  purified  and  exalted  ? 

If  theae  ends  are  to  be  attained  by  the  mere  communication  afkitoieledge, 
it  does  not  lie  here. — Taste,  1  would  remind  the  reader,  like  Iimoina- 
HON,  is  a  word  which  has  been  forced  to  extend  its  services  far  beyond 
the  point  to  which  philosophy  would  have  confined  them.  It  is  a  meta- 
phor, taken  from  a  pauine  sense  of  the  human  bod^,  and  transferred  to 
things  which  are  in  their  essence  not  pasnve, — to  iatellectnal  aett  and 
operaHotu.  The  word.  Imagination,  has  been  overstrained,  from  impulses 
honoaiable  to  mankind,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fiicultv  which  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  of  our  nature.  In  the  instance  of  Taste,  tJie  process 
nas  been  reversed ;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  dispositions  at  once 
injurious  and  discreditable,  being  no  other  than  that  selfishness  which  is 
the  child  of  apathy,  —  which,  as  Nations  decline  in  productive  and 
creative  power,  make*  them  value  themselves  upon  a  presumed  refinement 
of  judging.  Poverty  of  language  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  use  which 
we  make  of  the  word.  Imagination ;  but  the  word,  Taste,  has  been 
stretched  to  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  modem  Europe  by  habits  of  self- 


conceit,  indndng  that  inversion  in  the  order  of  things  whereby  a  pasBj 
bculty  is  made  paramount  among  the  fticulties  conversant  wiUi  the  fine 
arte.  Proportion  and  congruity,  the  requisite  knowledge  being  supposed, 
are  aabjecta  upon  which  taste  may  be  trusted  ;  it  is  competent  tu  this 
oOee; — for  in  its  intercourse  with  uiese  the  mind  iapoimv,  and  is  affected 
paiDfolly  or  pleianrably  as  by  an  instinct  But  tiie  profound  and  the 
ex<|nia{te  in  feeling,  the  lofty  and  universal  in  thought  and  imsgination  ; 
or,  in  ordinuy  Ullage,  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime ; — aro  neither  of 
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them,  accurately  speakiag,  objectB  of  a  &cuttf  wtticli  coold  erer  wiUiOvt 
a  ainking  in  the  spirit  of  Nation!  have  been  dealgiiatad  hj  the  meta- 
phor—Tatle.  And  why?  Because  witboat the  ezertioo  of  sco-opentiog 
pouter  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  there  can  be  no  adequate  lympatlij 
irith  either  of  these  emodons  :  without  this  auxiliary  impulse,  elersted 
or  profound  passion  cannot  exisL 

Passion,  it  must  be  observed,  is  derived  from  a  word  which  unifies 
ttiffering ;  but  the  connection  which  sufferioff  has  with  effort,  with  exer- 
tion, and  action,  is  immediate  and  inseparaue.  How  atrikinglf  ie  tfaia 
property  ef  human  nature  exhibited  by  the  fact,  that,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, to  be  in  a  passion,  is  to  be  angrj  !—But, 


To  be  moved,  then,  by  a  passion,  ia  to  be  exdted,  often  to  external, 
and  always  to  internal,  effort ;  whether  for  the  continnance  and 
strengthening  of  the  passion,  or  for  its  luppretsion,  accordingly  as  the 
course  which  it  takes  may  be  painful  or  pleasurable.  If  the  latter,  the 
soul  must  contribute  to  its  sapport,  or  it  never  becomes  vivid, — and  soon 
languishes,  and  dies.  And  this  bringa  us  to  the  point.  If  every  great 
poet  with  whose  writincs  men  are  familiar,  in  the  highest  eiercLae  of  his 
genius,  before  he  can  oe  thoroughly  enjoyed,  has  to  call  fbrtfa  and  to 
communicate  power,  this  service,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  &Us  upon  an 
original  writer,  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. — Of  genius,  the  only 
proof  is,  the  act  of  doing  well  what  is  worthy  to  be  done,  and  what 
was  never  done  before :  Of  genius,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  only  in&Uible 
sign  is  the  widening  the  sphere  of  human  sensibility,  for  Uie  delight, 
honour,  and  benefit  of  human  nature.  Genius  is  the  introduction  of  a 
□ew  element  into  the  intellectual  universe  :  or,  if  that  be  not  allowed,  it 
is  the  application  of  powers  to  objects  on  which  they  had  not  before  been 
exercised,  or  the  employment  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
effects  hitherto  unknown.  What  is  all  this  but  an  advance,  or  a  con- 
quest, made  by  the  soul  of  the  poet?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
reader  can  make  progress  of  this  kind,  like  an  Indian  prince  or  general 
— stretched  on  his  palanquin,  and  borne  by  his  slaves  ?  No ;  he  is 
invigorated  and  inspirited  by  hia  leader,  in  order  that  he  may  exert  him- 
self; for  he  cannot  proceed  in  quiescence,  he  cannot  be  carried  like  a 
dead  weight.  Therefore  to  create  taste  is  to  call  forth  and  bestow  power, 
of  which  knowledge  ia  the  effect ;  and  thert  lies  the  true  difficulty. 

As  the  pathetic  participates  of  an  animal  sensation,  it  might  seem — 
that  if  the  spriuga  of  this  emotion  were  genuine,  all  men,  poanc— od  of 
competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumatancea,  woula  be  instan- 
taneously affected.  And,  doubtless,  inthe  works  of  every  true  poet  will  be 
found  passages  of  that  species  of  excellence,  which  is  proved  by  effects 
immediate  and  universal.  But  there  are  emotions  of  the  pathetic  that 
are  simple  and  direct,  and  others — that  are  complex  and  revolutionary ; 
some — to  which  the  heart  yields  with  gentleness ;  others — against 
which  it  Btru^lea  with  pride;  these  varieties  are  infinite  aa  the 
combinations  of  circumstance  and  the  conatitutions  of  character. 
Remember,  also,  that  the  medium  through  which,  in  poetry,  the  heart 
is  to  be  affected,  is  language ;  a  thing  subject  to  endless  fluctuations 
and  arbitrary  associations.  The  ceniua  of  the  poet  melts  these  down 
Car  hia  purpose ;  but  they  retain  their  shape  and  quality  to  him  who  ia 
not  capable  of  exerting,  within  his  own  mind,  a  corresponding  energy. 
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There  ■•  kbo  a  medhatire,  •■  trell  as  a  hnmBti  pathoa ;  an  antfanaiaatie, 
aa  wall  as  an  ordinarr  aorrow  ;  a  aadaesa  that  has  ita  aeat  in  the  depths 
of  reason,  to  which  ue  mind  cannot  sink  gentlj  of  itself^bnt  to  irUch 
it  must  deKend  by  treading  the  steps  of  thoaght.  And  for  the  aablime, 
—if  we  consider  what  are  the  earee  that  occudj'  the  passing  day,  and 
how  remote  is  the  practice  and  the  coarse  of  liA  from  the  sonrcee  ot 
anblimity,  in  the  soul  at  Man,  can  it  be  wondered  that  there  is  little 
existing  preparatioii  for  a  poet  charged  with  a  new  misaiixi  to  extend 
ita  kingdom,  and  to  augment  and  spread  its  enJOTinents? 

Away,  then,  with  the  senaelces  iteration  of  the  word^wpai^,  applied 
to  new  works  in  poetry,  as  if  there  were  no  test  of  excellence  in  this 
first  of  the  fine  arts  bnt  that  all  men  ahonld  ran  after  itsproductions,  as 
if  nrged  by  an  apiMtite,  or  consttained  by  a  spell ! — lie  qualities  of 
writing  beat  fitted  for  eager  reception  are  either  sach  as  startle  the 
world  into  attentioD  by  ^ir  audacity  and  extraTagance ;  or  they  are 
chiefly  of  a  soperficial  kind,  lying  npon  the  surfocee  of  manners ;  or 
arising  oat  of  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  by  which  the 
mind  u  kept  upon  the  stretch  of  curiodty,  and  the  fsncy  amused  with- 
ont  the  trouble  of  thought.  Bat  in  ererything  which  is  to  send  the 
seal  into  herself  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made  con- 
scions  of  her  power ; — wherever  life  and  nature  are  described  as  operated 
upon  by  the  creatire  or  abatracting  *irtae  of  the  imagination  ;  wherever 
the  instincti*e  wisdom  of  antiquity  and  her  heroic  passions  uniting,  in 
the  heart  of  the  poet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have 
prodnced  that  accord  of  sablimaled  humanity,  which  is  at  once  a  history 
of  the  remote  past  and  a  prophetic  enunciation  of  the  remotest  future, 
there,  the  poet  must  reconcile  himself  for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered 
hearers. — Grand  thoughts  (and  Shakspeare  must  often  have  sighed  over 
this  truth),  as  they  are  most  natursllj  and  most  fitly  conceived  in  soli- 
tude, so  can  they  not  be  brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  plaudits,  without 
some  violation  of  their  sanctity.  Go  to  a  silent  exhibition  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  sister  Art,  and  be  convinced  that  the  qualities  which  danle 
at  first  sight,  and  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  are  eesentiBtly 
different  tram  those  by  which  permanent  influence  is  secured.  Let  ns 
not  shrink  from  following  up  these  principles  as  far  as  they  will  carry 
ns,  and  conclude  with  observing — that  there  never  has  been  a  period, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  poetry,  of  some  kiod  or 
other,  has  not  excited  more  zealous  admiration,  and  been  far  more  gener- 
ally read,  than  good ;  but  this  advantage  attends  the  good,  that  the 
indUnduai,  as  well  as  the  species,  survive*  from  age  to  age ;  whereas,  of 
the  depraved,  though  the  species  be  immortal,  the  individual  quickly 
peritha ;  the  object  of  present  admiration  vanishes,  being  supplanted  by 
some  other  as  OMily  produced  ;  which,  though  no  better,  brings  with  it  at 
leaat  the  irritation  of  novelty, — with  adaptation,  mora  or  less  skilfitl,  to 
the  changing  homoors  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure 
to  tef^tA  poetical  works  when  they  flrst  solicit  their  attention. 

Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Writer,  the 
judgment  of  the  People  is  not  to  be  respected^  The  thought  is  most 
injurious ;  and,  could  the  charge  be  brouipt  against  him,  he  woold  repel 
it  with  indignation.  The  People  have  already  been  justified,  and  their 
eologium  pronounced  by  impbcation,  when  it  was  B)ud,  above — that,  of 
good  f09tty,  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  species,  turvive*.  And  how 
does  it  survive  but  through  the  People?  What  preserves  it  bat  th^ 
intellect  and  their  wisdom  ? 
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' PMt  and  future,  mn  tha  wingi 

On  whoM  nippart,  hannoiiimiilf  «i>D}oli»d, 

Hon*  tbe  gnM  Spirit  ot  haman  knowladgi ' 

Mrs. 

The  voice  tliftt  iwuet  from  this  Spirit,  is  that  Vox  Populi  irhich  tba  Deitf 
inapirea.  Fooliab  must  he  be  who  can  mirtake  for  tiiia  »  local  awilawa- 
tion,  or  a  transitory  outciy — truiBitorj  thonfii  it  b«  for  yean,  local 
though  from  »  Nation.  Still  more  lamentahle  is  his  error  who  can 
believe  that  there  is  aaytbing  of  divine  in&llibititj  in  the  clanioiir  of 
that  small  thoagfh  loud  portioa  of  the  community,  ever  govemed  Mr 
bctitioiM  iniluence,  which,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Pubuo,  pasaea  itael^ 
upon  the  unthinking,  for  the  Pbopca.  Towards  the  Pablic,  the  Writv 
hopes  that  he  feels  as  much  deference  as  it  is  entitled  to:  bat  to  the 
People,  philosophically  characteriHed,  and  to  the  ombodiod  spirit  of  tbeir 
knowledge,  so  ur  as  it  exists  and  movee,  at  the  preaent,  bithfoUy  enp- 
ported  by  ita  two  winp,  the  past  and  the  future,  bis  devout  reepect,  hi* 
reverence,  is  due.  He  offers  it  willingly  and  readily ;  and,  this  done, 
takes  leave  of  his  Readers,  by  assuring  them—that,  if  he  were  not  per- 
suaded that  the  contents  of  these  Volumes,  and  the  Work  to  which  Uiey 
are  eubsidiarr,  evince  something  of  the  '  Vision  and  the  Faculty  divine ' ; 
and  that,  both  in  words  and  things,  they  will  operate  in  thdr  degree,  to 
extend  the  domain  of  sensibility  for  Uie  delight,  the  honour,  and  the 
benefit  of  human  nature,  notwithstanding  the  many  happy  hour*  which 
he  has  employed  in  their  compoution,  and  the  manifola  comforts  and 
enjoyments  they  have  procured  to  him,  he  would  not,  if  a  wish  could  do 
it,  aavo  them  from  immedlato  deatruction ; — from  becoming  at  this 
moment,  to  the  world,  as  a  thing  that  had  never  been. 


DEDICATION 

PBBFIXBD  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  181B 

To  SIR  GEORGE  HOWLAND  BEAUMONT,  Babt. 

Mv  deabSibGbobok,— Accept  my  thanks  for  the  permiBUODgivMiBM 
todedicate  these  Volamee  to  you.  In  addition  to  a  lively  pleasnre  derived 
from  generolconsiderations,  I  feel  a  particular  satisfaction;  for,  by  inscrib- 
ing these  Poemswithyour  Name,  I  seem  to  myself  in  somedegree  to  repay, 
by  an  appropriate  honour,  the  great  obligation  which  I  owe  to  one  part 
of  the  Collection— as  having  been  the  means  of  first  making  us  peraonally 
known  to  each  other.  Upon  much  of  the  remainder,  also,  you  havo  a 
peculiar  clsjm, — for  some  of  the  best  pieces  were  composed  under  the 
shade  of  your  own  groves,  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Coleorton ;  whero 
I  was  animated  by  the  recoUection  of  those  illustrious  Poeta  of  your 
name  and  family,  who  were  born  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and,  we  May 
be  assured,  did  not  wander  with  indifference  by  the  dashing  Stream  if 
Grace  Dieu,  and  among  the  rocks  that  diversify  the  foieat  of  Chamwood. 
— Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  such  parts  of  this  Colloetion  aa  have 
been  inspired  or  coloured  by  the  beantifiil  Country  froni  wfaidi  I  dsw 
address  you,  could  be  presented  with  more  propriety  than  to  yonrMlf— 
to  whom  it  has  so^^ested  so  many  admirable  ptctnrea.     Early  in  lifls,  tlie 
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mblimit;  and  beautj  of  tbii  regioa  excited  yonr  admiration ;  and  1  know 
th«t  ^OD  are  bound  to  it  in  mind  br  a  itill  ■trengthenincr  atbusbment. 

Wisbiiw  and  hoping  that  thia  Work,  with  the  embelliaiimenta  it  hM 
reeeived  Ron  four  peocil,'  map  svrrire  ai  a  lasting  memorial  of  a  friend- 
ahip,  which  I  reckon  among  the  bleaaingi  of  my  life, — I  have  the  honour 
to  be.  My  dcftr  Sir  Gaorge,  Youra  moat  affectionately  and  bithfully, 

WILLIAM  WOSDBWOBTH 
BiDAX  Uoma^  WnRwoaaLini 
JUrvory  1, 1816 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1815 

Ttas  powers  reqoiaite  for  the  production  of  poetry  are :  first,  those  of 
Obserration  and  Description,— i.e.  the  abili^  to  observe  wltli  accuracy 
things  ae  they  are  in  themselTee,  and  with  fidelity  to  describe  them,  un- 
modified by  any  passion  or  feeling  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  describer; 
whether  the  things  depicted  be  actually  present  to  the  senses,  or  have  a 
place  only  in  the  memory.  This  power,  though  indispensable  to  a  Poet, 
IS  one  which  he  employs  only  in  submission  to  necessity,  and  never  for  a 
continuance  of  time  :  as  its  exercise  supposes  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  to  be  passive,  and  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  external  objects, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  translator  or  engraver  ought  to  be  to  his 
orisinal.  2ndly,  Sensibility,- — which,  the  more  exquisite  it  is,  the  wider 
wifl  be  the  range  of  a  poet's  perceptions  ;  and  the  more  will  he  be  incited 
to  observe  objects,  both  as  they  exist  in  themselves  and  as  re-acted  upon 
by  his  own  mind.  (The  distinction  between  poetic  and  human  sensibilitr 
baa  been  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Poet  delineated  in  the  oriKin^ 
pre&ce.)  Srdly,  Reflection, — which  makes  the  Poet  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  actions,  images,  thoughts,  and  feelings ;  and  assists  the  sensi- 
bility in  perceiving  deir  connection  with  each  other.  Ithly,  Imagina- 
tion ana  Fancy, — to  modify,  to  create,  and  to  associate.  Otblp, 
Invention, — by  which  characters  are  composed  out  of  materials  supplied 
by  observation  ;  whether  of  the  Poet's  own  heart  and  mind,  or  of  external 
Un  and  nature  ;  and  such  incidents  and  situations  produced  as  are  most 
impressive  to  tiie  imagination,  and  most  fitted  to  do  justice  to  the  char- 
acten,  sentiments,  and  passions,  which  the  Poet  undertakm  to  illustrate. 
And,  lastly.  Judgment, — to  decide  how  and  where,  and  in  what  degree, 
each  of  these  fitcnities  ought  to  be  exerted  ;  so  that  the  less  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  greater;  nor  the  greater,  slighting  the  less,  arrogate, 
to  its  own  injurv,  more  Uian  its  due.  By  judgment,  also,  is  determined 
what  are  the  laws  and  appropriate  graces  of  every  species  of  c«m- 


The  materials  of  Poetry,  by  these  powers  collected  and  produced,  are 
cast,  by  means  of  various  moulds,  into  divera  forms.  The  moulds  may 
be  enumerated,  and  the  forms  specified,  in  thefollowing  order.  lBt,The 
Narrative, -^inclDding  the  Epopoeia,  the  Historic  Poem,  the  Tale,  the 
Romance,  the  Mock-heroic,  and,  if  die  spirit  of  Homer  will  tolerate  snch 
neighbourhood,  that  dear  production  of  our  days,  the  metrical  Novel. 

1  Tbt  stats  of  the  ^tes  has,  for  some  tima,  not  allowed  them  to  be  repmtad. 

*  A*  ssnaibility  to  haimanj  of  unmben,  and  the  powsi  of  prodnoinc  '^  are 

ibvariablr  attwidanta  upon  tb«  faenltias  above  spedflsd,  nothing  ha*  bMn  aaid  upoa 
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Of  this  Clsu,  the  diatiuguuhing  mark  is,  that  the  Narrator,  howevar 
liberally  his  gpeaking  agents  be  introduced,  is  himself  the  source  from 
trhich  everTthmg  primarily  Sows.  Epic  Poets,  in  order  that  their  mods 
of  composition  may  accord  with  the  elevatioti  of  their  Bobject,  represent 
themselTeB  as  tinging  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Muse,  '  Anna  virumque 
tXMo' ;  but  this  is  a  fiction,  in  modern  times,  of  slight  value  :  the  Ihad 
or  the  Paradite  Lost  would  g^n  little  in  our  estimation  by  being  chanted. 
The  other  poets  who  belong  to  this  class  are  commoolj  content  to  ttU 
their  tale ; — so  that  of  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  neither 
require  nor  reject  the  accompaniment  of  music. 

Sndly,  The  Dramatic, —consisting  of  Tragedy,  Historic  Drama, 
Comedy,  and  Masque,  in  which  the  roet  does  not  appear  at  all  in  his 
person,  and  where  the  whole  action  is  carried  on  by  speech  and  dialcMnie 
of  the  agents;  music  being  admitted  only  incidentally  and  rarely.  The 
Opera  may  be  placed  here,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  by  dialogue ;  though 
depending,  to  the  degree  that  it  does,  upon  music,  it  has  a  strong  claim 
to  be  ranked  with  the  lyrical.  Tlie  characteristic  and  impassioned 
Epistle,  of  which  Orid  and  Pope  have  given  eiamplea,  considered  as  a 
species  of  monodtama,   may,   without  impropriety,  be  placed   in  this 

Srdly,  The  Lyrical, — containing  the  Hymn,  the  Ode,  the  Elegy,  the 
Song,  and  the  Ballad;  in  all  which,  for  the  production  of  their  yUf 
effect,  an  accompamment  of  music  is  indispensable. 

4thly,  The  Idyllium, — descriptive  chiefly  either  of  the  processes  and 
appearances  of  external  nature,  as  Tht  Seatont  of  Thomson ;  or  of 
cnaracten,  manners,  and  sentiments,  as  are  Shenstone's  SchootmiMtrau, 
Ths  Cotters  Saturday  Night  of  Bums,  The  Ttea  Doga  of  the  same 
Author;  or  of  these  in  conjunction  widi  theappesrancesof  Nature,  as 
most  of  the  pieces  of  Tlieocritus,  the  Allegro  and  Peiuenm  of 
Milton,  Beattie's  Mimtrel,  Goldsmith's  DeKrted  VUtage.  The 
Epitaph,  the  Inscription,  the  Sonnet,  most  of  the  epistles  of  poets 
writing  in  their  own  persons,  and  all  loco-descriptive  poetry,  belong  to 
this  class. 

Sthly,  Didactic, — the  principal  object  of  which  is  direct  instruction : 
as  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the  Geotyiet  of  Virgil,  The  Fleece  of 
Dyer,  Mason's  Englith  Garden,  etc. 

And,  lastly,  philosophical  Satire,  like  that  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ; 
personal  and  occasional  Satire  rarely  comprehending  sufficient  of  the 
genera]  in  the  individual  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry. 

Out  of  the  three  last  has  been  constructed  a  composite  order,  of 
which  Young's  Night  Thoughtt,  and  Oowper's  Tatk,  are  excellent 
examples. 

It  IS  deducible  from  the  above,  that  poems,  apparently  miscellaDeous, 
may  with  propriety  be  arranged  either  with  reference  to  the  powers  of 
mind  predominant  in  the  production  of  them  ;  or  to  the  mould  in  which 
thev  are  cast ;  or,  lastly,  to  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  From 
each  of  these  considerations,  tiie  following  Poems  have  been  divided  into 
classes ;  which,  that  the  work  may  more  obviouslv  correspond  with  the 
course  of  human  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  in  it  the  three 
requisites  of  a  legitimate  whole,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  have 
been  also  arranged,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  according  to  an  order  of 
time,  commencing  with  Childhood,  and  terminating  with  Old  Age,  Death, 
and  Immortality.  My  guiding  wish  was,  that  the  small  pieces  of  which 
these  volumes  consist,  thus  discriminated,  might  be  regarded  under  a 
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two-fold  view  ;  as  compoung  an  eatire  work  within  themselTM,  and  as 
adjuncts  to  tiie  philoBophical  Poem,  The  Btelut».  Hub  arrangement 
has  long  presented  itself  habitually  to  my  own  mind.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  have  preferred  to  scatter  the  contents  of  these  rolomes  at  random, 
if  I  had  been  persuaded  that,  by  the  plan  adopted,  anything  material 
woald  be  taken  from  the  natural  effect  of  the  pieces,  individually,  on 
the  mind  of  the  uoreflecting  Reader.  I  trust  there  is  a  sufficient  variety 
in  each  class  to  prevent  this ;  while,  for  him  who  reads  with  reflection, 
the  amtngement  will  serve  as  a  commentary  unosteotatioualy  directing 
his  attention  to  my  purposes,  both  particuhu'  and  generaL  But,  as  1 
wish  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  misleading  by  this  clsssificatioa, 
it  is  proper  first  to  remind  the  Reader,  that  certain  poems  are  placed 
according  to  the  powers  of  mind,  in  the  Author's  conception,  predomin- 
ant in  the  production  of  them  ;  predomijiani,  which  implies  the  exertion 
of  other  &cultieB  in  less  degree.  Where  there  is  more  imagination 
than  fimcy  in  a  poem,  it  is  placed  under  the  head  of  imagination,  and 
vice  wt&.  Both  the  above  classes  mu-ht  without  impropriety  have  been 
enlarged  ftom  that  consisting  of  '  Poems  founded  on  the  AfTectioiu ' ; 
as  might  this  latter  from  those,  and  ^m  the  class  'proceeding  from 
Sentiment  and  Reflection.'  The  most  striking  characteristics  of  each 
piece,  mntual  illnstration,  variety,  and  proportion,  have  governed  me 
throughout 

None  of  the  other  Claaaea,  except  those  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 
require  any  particular  notice.  But  a  remark  of  general  application  may 
be  made.  Alt  Poets,  except  the  dramatic,  have  been  in  tne  practice  of 
feigning  that  their  works  were  composed  to  the  music  of  the  harp  or  lyre  : 
with  what  degree  of  affectation  this  has  been  done  in  modem  times,  I 
leave  to  the  Judicious  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  been 
disposed  to  violate  probability  so  far,  or  to  make  such  a  large  demand  upon 
the  Reader's  charily.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  essentiaUy  lyrical ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  have  their  due  force  without  a  supposed  musical 
accompaniment ;  but,  in  much  the  greatest  part,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
classic  lyre  or  romantic  harp,  1  require  nothing  more  than  an  animated 
or  impassioned  recitation,  adapted  to  the  subject.  Poems,  however 
humble  in  their  kind,  if  they  be  good  in  that  kind,  cannot  read  themselves ; 
the  law  of  long  syllable  and  short  must  not  be  so  inflexible, — the  letter  of 
metre  must  not  be  soimpasuvetothespiritof  versilication, — as  to  deprive 
the  Reader  of  all  voluntary  power  to  modulate,  in  subordination  to  the 
sense,  the  music  of  the  poem  ; — in  the  same  manner  as  his  mind  is  left  at 
liberty,  and  even  summoned,  to  act  upon  its  tfaoaghts  and  images.  But, 
though  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument  be  fteqaently  dis- 
pensed with,  the  true  Poet  does  not  therefore  abandon  his  privilege  distinct 
from  that  of  the  mare  Proseman ; 


Let  ns  come  now  to  the  conBiderationof  the  words  Fancy  and  Imagina- 
tion, as  employed  In  the  classiflcation  of  the  following  Poems.  '  A 
man,'  says  an  intelligent  author,  '  has  imagination  in  proportion  as  he 
can  distinctly  cop^  in  idea  the  impressions  of  sense :  it  is  the  faculty 
which  images  within  the  mind  the  phenomena  of  sensation.  A  man  has 
bocy  in  proportion  as  he  can  call  up,  cooneet,  or  associate,  at  pleasure, 
those  internal  images  {^rr&itiv  is  to  cause  to  appear)  so  as  to  complets 
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ideal  reprewntations  of  Absent  abJ«ote.  Imwination  u  the  powar  of 
depicting,  and  ftjicy  of  erokisg  and  eombiniagf.  llio  Ina^Datioa  m 
formed  bj  pBtient  obMrration ;  the  ftnoj  bj  a  rolnntarj  acttvitj  ie 
■hUting  the  aoeaerj  of  the  mind.  The  more  accurate  the  ImaKioatioD, 
the  more  safeij  m&j  a  pdoter,  or  a  poet,  undertake  a  delineatun,  or  • 
deacriptiOD,  without  the  presence  of  the  objeota  to  be  cbaractsraad.  Hie 
more  vereatile  the  faacj,  the  more  original  and  ■triking'  will  be  Ika 
decorations  produced.'- — Britith  Bs/ttonym*  diteriminat^,  bg  W.  Taglor, 

la  not  this  Bs  if  a  man  ahonld  undertake  to  anpplj  an  account  of  a 
building,  and  be  so  intent  upon  what  he  had  diBcovered  of  the  foanda- 
tion,  as  to  conclude  his  task  irithoat  once  looking  up  at  the  aaper- 
stracture?  Hea«,  as  in  other  instances  throughout  toe  volume,  the 
jadidona  Author's  mind  is  enthralled  hj  Etfmologj  ;  he  take*  np  the 
Oiiginal  word  as  his  suide  and  escort,  and  too  often  does  not  pererive 
how  soon  he  becomee  its  prisoner,  without  libertj  to  tread  in  vaj  aalh 
' ' ■     ~    •       J  \^ 


but  that  to  which  it  confines  him.       Jt  is   not  easy   to  find   out  I 
imulnation,  thus  explained,  differ*  from  distinct  rememfa  "       ~ 

or  nncy  from  quick  and  virid  recollection  of  them  ; 


imulnation,  thus  explained,  differafrom  distinct  remembrance  of  inMes; 

~~  mncy  from  quick  and  virid  recollection  of  them ;  eaeh  is  notking 

e  tlun  a  mode  of  memory.     If  the  two  words  bear  tiie  aboT*  ■ 


ing,  and  no  other,  what  term  is  left  to  designate  that  feculty  of  whidi 
the.  Poet  is  '  all  compact ' ;  he  whose  eye  glances  from  earth  to  heaven, 
whose  spiritual  attributes  body  forth  what  his  pen  is  prompt  in  tumiiw 
to  shape ;  or  what  is  left  to  characteriae  Fancy,  as  insinuating  herself 
into  the  heart  of  objects  with  creative  activity? — Imag^uatien,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  as  giving  title  to  a  class  of  the  following  Poems,  has 
no  reference  to  images  that  are  merely  a  &ithfu)  copy,  eiiatiDK  >»  the 
mind,  of  absent  external  objects ;  but  is  a  word  of  higher  import, 
denoting  operations  of  the  mind  upon  those  objects,  and  processes  m 
creation  or  of  composition,  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws.  I  proceed  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  br  instaneee.  A  parrot  hang*  from  the  wires  of 
hia  cage  by  his  beak  or  by  his  claws  ;  or  a  monkey  from  the  bough  ef  a 
tree  by  his  paws  or  bis  tail.  Bach  creature  doee  so  literally  and  actually. 
In  the  first  Belogue  of  Virgil,  the  shepherd,  Uiinking  of  the  time  when 
he  is  to  take  leave  of  his  farm,  thus  addresses  his  goats : — 


is  the  well-known  expression  of  Shaksneara,  delineating  an  ordinair 
image  npon  the  clifis  of  Dover.  In  ttiese  two  instances  is  a  slight 
exertion  of  the  &culty  which  I  denominate  imagination,  in  the  use  of  MM 
word  ;  neither  the  goats  nor  the  samphire-gatherer  do  literally  haagi 
as  does  the  parrot  or  the  monkey;  but,  presenting  to  the  senses  aome- 
thing  of  sucn  an  appearance,  the  mind  in  its  activity,  for  its  own 
gratification,  contemplates  them  as  hanging. 

'  As  when  far  oft  at  sea  a  fleet  deaoried 
Bangi  In  Che  oloodB,  by  cqtuaootial  windi 
Oloie  Muling  from  Baogala,  or  the  file* 
Of  Tamate  or  Tidor«,  wbenoe  mercbaati  Mug 
""    '        ■       '  -.  -      -     -.attadingfloo' 
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Han  u  tba  full  (trenfUi  of  the  inuigiiutioQ  involTcd  in  the  word 
ianj)*,  end  «zert«d  apan  tne  whol«  Ihmm  :  Fint,  tit»  fleet,  an  aj^regata 


of  tmnv  shipi,  u  repreeeDted  a*  ooe  mighty  penon,  whoae  traclc,  we  luiow 
and  fed,  i«  upoD  the  waters ;  bnt,  taking  advantag      "  "  -      ■- 

the  sencee,  the  Poet  Am 


for  the  f^rBtificatien  of  the  mina  in  coatamplatiiig  ike  imaf^  itaelf,  and 
in  reference  to  the  motion  and  appearance  of  the  inblime  object!  te 
which  it  18  oompared. 

From  impreMioni  of  eight  we  will  pau  to  those  of  aonnd  ;  which,  aa 
thej'  must  neceasarilj  be  of  a  leaa  definite  character,  ahall  be  lelected 
irom  theae  Tolninea : 

'  Orel  bU  own  iwMt  vdoe  the  8la«k-doTe  braodi' ; 


The  stock-dove  is  swd  to  eoo,  a  Bonnd  well  imitating  the  note  of  the 
bird  ;  but,  by  the  interrention  of  the  metaphor  brood*,  the  affectiona  are 
called  in  bj  the  imagination  to  auist  io  marking  the  manner  in  which 
the  bird  reiterates  and  prolongs  her  soft  note,  as  if  heraelf  delighting  to 
listen  to  it,  and  participating  of  a  still  and  quiet  satisfaction,  like  uiat 


which  may  be  suppoeed  inseparable  from  the  continuouH  praceaa  of  ii 
cubation.  '  His  roice  was  buried  among  trees,'  a  metaphor  expree 
ingtheloTe  of  ttdiuion  by  which  this  Bird  is  marked;  and  characterising 


its  note  as  not  partaking  of  the  shrill  and  the  piercing,  and  therefore 
more  easily  deadened  by  the  interrening  shade;  yet  a  note  so  peculiar 
and  withal  so  pleasing,  that  the  breeie,  gifted  with  that  love  of  the 
■onnd  which  the  Poet  feels,  penetrates  the  shades  in  which  it  is  en- 
tombed,  and  conveys  it  to  the  ear  of  the  listener. 

■  ShaU  I  saU  thoa  Biid, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  T ' 

in  characterise!  the  seeming  ubiquity  of  the 
iposeesses  the  creature  almost  of  a  corporeal 
existence ;  the  Ima^ation  oeing  tempted  to  this  exertion  of  her  power 
by  a  consoiousnesi  m  the  memory  that  the  cuckoo  is  almost  perpetually 
heard  throughont  the  season  of  spring,  but  seldom  becomes  an  object  of 
sight. 

Thus  far  of  images  independent  of  each  other,  and  immediately  en- 
dowed by  the  mind  with  properties  that  do  not  inhere  in  them,  upon  an 
incitement  from  propertiea  and  qualities  the  existence  of  which  is  in- 
herent and  obviDui.  These  procegses  of  imagination  are  carried  on 
either  by  conferring  additional  properdee  upon  an  object,  or  abstracting 
from  it  some  of  those  which  it  octnotly  posaeMes,  and  thus  enabling  it  to 
re-act  npon  the  mind  which  hath  perfimned  the  process,  like  a  new 
existence. 
I  pata  from  the  Imagination  acting  npon  an  individual  image  to  a  con- 
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•ideratioD  of  the  ume  faculty  emplo^Ad  upon  imagvain  a  eonjanctioii 
b^  which  tfaey  modify  each  other.  The  Reader  has  already  had  »  fine 
inatoDce  before  him  in  the  passBfe  quoted  from  Vii^l,  where  the 
apparently  periloui  gituation  of  the  goat,  hanging  npoD  the  shaggy 
precipice,  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  shepherd  contemplating  it  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  csTem  in  which  he  lies  stretched  at  ease  and  in 
security.  Take  these  imageB  leparately,  and  bow  unaffectingthe  picture 
compa^  with  that  produced  by  their  being  thus  coimeoted  with,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other ! 

'  A>  a  hnga  atons  Is  (ometiniia  wen  to  lie 
OoDohed  on  the  bald  top  ot  ma  emisenot, 
Woadei  to  all  who  do  tha  unifl  espy 
By  what  meaQB  it  oould  thithor  ooma,  and  whenoe, 
So  that  it  soems  a  thing  indaed  with  aeiue. 
Uks  a  aea-beut  crawled  forth,  which  on  a  ahelf 
Of  rook  oi  nod  Fepowth,  there  to  Bon  bimielf. 


Motionleaa  u  a  cloud  tha  old  Haa  stood. 

That  hMtrath  oot  tha  loud  winds  when  thay  call. 

And  moTsth  altogethm  II  It  man  at  alL' 

In  these  images,  the  conferring,  the  abstracting,  and  the  modiffEiw 

Kwers  of  the  Imagination,  immediately  and  mediately  acting,  are  aU 
Dught  into  conjunction.  The  stone  is  endowed  with  something  of  the 
power  of  life  to  approximate  it  to  the  sea-beast ;  and  the  sea-beast 
stripped  of  some  of  its  vital  qualities  to  assimilate  it  to  the  stone  ;  which 
intermediate  image  is  thus  treated  for  the  purpose  of  brinfiog  the 
original  image,  that  of  the  stone,  to  a  nearer  resemblance  to  ue  figure 
and  condition  of  the  aged  Man ;  who  is  divested  of  so  much  of  the  in- 
dications of  life  and  motion  as  to  bring  him  to  the  point  where  the  two 
objects  unite  and  coalesce  in  just  comparison.  After  what  has  been 
said,  the  image  of  the  cloud  need  not  be  commented  upon. 

Thus  &r  of  an  endowing  or  modifying  power :  but  the  Imagination 
also  shapes  and  crealet;  and  bow?  By  innumerable  processes;  and  in 
none  does  it  more  delight  than  in  that  of  consolidatiog  numbers  into 
unity,  and  dissolving  and  separating  unity  into  number,— alternations 
procMding  irom,  and  governed  by,  a  sublime  consciousness  of  the  soul 
in  her  own  mighty  and  almost  divine  powers.  Recur  to  the  passage 
already  cited  irom  Mitton.  When  the  comMict  Fleet,  as  one  Person, 
has  been  introduced 'sailing  from  Bengala,'  'They,' i.e.  the  'merchaots,' 
representing  the  fleet  resolved  into  a  multitude  of  ships,  'ply'  their 
voyage  towards  the  extremities  of  the  earth  .*  'So'  (referring  to  the 
word  '  Ab'  in  the  commencement)  'seemed  the  flying  Fiend' ;  the  image 
of  his  Person  acting  to  recomhine  the  multitude  ofships  into  one  body,— 
the  point  from  which  the  comparison  set  out  '  So  seemed,'  and  to 
whom  seemed?  To  the  heavenly  Muse  who  dictates  the  poem,  to  the 
eye  of  the  Poet's  mind,  and  to  that  of  the  Reader,  present  at  one 
moment  in  the  wide  Ethiopian,  and  the  next  in  the  solitudes,  then  fint 
broken  in  upon,  of  the  infernal  regions  I 

'Hodo me  nMbit,  moda  posit  AthaDi^' 
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ia  might;  Poet, — ipeaking 
expel  ^m  heaven  the  rebdliona  angels. 


Hear  agaia  this  might;  Poet, — ipeaking  of  the  Meniah  going  forth  to 
el  from  hi  ■'        '  "■ 


the  retinae  of  Saints,  and  the  Person  of  the  Mesnah  himeelf,  lost  almost 
and  merged  in  the  splendour  of  that  indefinite  abstraction  '  His 
coming ! ' 

As  I  do  not  mean  here  to  treat  this  subject  furtlier  than  to  throw  some 
light  apon  the  present  Volumes,  aud  especially  upon  one  division  of 
them,  I  shall  spare  myself  and  the  Reader  the  trouble  of  considering  the 
Imagination  as  it  deals  with  thoughts  and  sentiments,  as  it  regulates 
the  composition  of  characters,  and  determines  the  course  of  actions :  I 
will  not  consider  it  (more  than  1  hare  already  done  by  implication)  as 
that  power  which,  in  the  language  of  one  of  my  most  esteemed  Friends, 
'  draws  sjl  things  to  one  ;  which  makes  things  animate  or  inanimate, 
beings  with  their  attributes,  subjects  with  their  accessoriee,  take  one 
colour  and  serre  to  one  effect.' '  The  grand  store-houses  of  enthusiastic 
and  meditative  Imagination,  of  poetical,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
human  and  dramatic  Imagination,  are  the  prophetic  and  lyrical  parts  of 
the  Holv  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  Milton  ;  to  which  I  cannot  forbear 
to  add  ttioee  of  Spenser.  1  select  these  writers  in  preference  to  thnse  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  because  the  anthropomorphitism  of  the  Pagan 
religion  subjected  the  minds  of  the  greatest  poets  in  those  countries  too 
much  to  the  bondage  of  definite  form  ;  from  which  the  Hebrews  were 
preserved  by  their  anhorrence  of  idolatry.  This  abhorrence  was  almost 
as  strong  in  our  great  epic  Poet,  both  from  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
from  the  constitution  oi  his  mind.  However  imbued  the  surface  might 
be  with  classinal  literature,  he  was  a  Hebrew  in  soul ;  and  all  things 
tended  In  him  towards  the  sublime.  Spenser,  of  a  sentler  nature, 
maintained  his  freedom  by  aid  of  his  allegorical  spint,  at  one  time 
inciting  him  to  create  persons  out  of  abstractions  ;  and,  at  another,  by 
a  superior  effort  of  geniuB,  to  give  the  universality  and  permanence  of 
abstractions  to  his  human  beings,  by  means  of  attributes  and  emblems 
that  belong  to  the  highest  moral  truths  and  the  purest  sensations, — of 
which  his  character  of  Una  is  a  glorious  example.  Of  the  human  and 
dramatio  Imagination  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are  an  inexhaustible 


And  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  distinguished  by  this  nrime 
quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention  ;  yet  justified  by  recollection  of 
the  insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptuous,  have 
heaped  upon  these  ana  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  antici- 
pate the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  myself,  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I 
grant,  if  the  notoriety  of  the  bet  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that 
I  have  given  in  these  onEavonrable  times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this 
isculty  upon  its  worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  of  Man,  his  natural  affections,  and  his  acquired 
passions ;  which  have  the  same  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions 
of  men,  In  this  kind,  worthy  to  be  holden  in  undying  remembrance. 
'  Charles  lAmb  npou  the  gentns  of  Hogarth. 
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T»  the  mode  in  which  Fanoy  haa  already  been  ohuMtoriaed  ••  tita 
power  of  eToldn^  and  combining,  or,  aa  my  friend  Mr.  Coleridn  ham 
ityledit, '  thea^regstive and  BMooiatiTepower/myobjecUoiiiionrj  that 
the  definition  ia  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  asaociata,  to  eroks 
and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  b*  to  the  Fancy  ;  bat 
either  the  material!  evoked  and  combined  ore  different ;  or  they  an 
brought  together  under  a  different  law,  and  for  a  different  porpcMO. 
Fancy  doea  not  require  that  the  materials  which  she  makes  um  of  shonU 
be  susceptible  of  change  in  their  constitution,  from  her  touch ;  and, 
where  they  admit  of  modification,  it  is  enough  for  her  purpose  if  it  be 
alight,  limited,  and  eTanescent.  Directly  the  reverse  of  these,  are  tbe 
desires  and  demands  of  the  Imagination.  She  recoils  from  everytbii^ 
but  the  plastic,  the  pliant,  and  the  indefinite.  She  leaves  it  to  Fancy  to 
describe  Queen  Mab  as  coming, 


Having  to  speak  of  stature,  she  doea  not  tell  you  that  ber  gigantic 
Angel  was  as  tall  as  Pompey's  Pillar ;  much  less  that  he  was  twelve 
cubits,  or  twelve  hundred  cubits  high ;  or  that  his  dimensiona  equalled 
those  of  Teneriffe  or  Atlas ; — because  these,  and  if  they  were  a  million 
times  as  high  it  would  be  the  same,  are  bounded  :  The  expression  is,  *  His 
stature  rMched  the  sky ! '  the  illimitsbte  firmament  I — When  the 
Imagination  frames  a  comparison,  if  it  doee  not  strike  on  the  first 
presentation,  a  sense  of  the  truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the  moment  that 
it  is  perceived,  grows — and  continues  to  grow — upon  tiie  mind ;  tbe 
resemblance  depending  less  upon  outline  of  form  and  feature,  than 
upon  expression  and  effect ;  less  upon  casual  and  outstanding,  than  upon 
inherent  and  internal,  properties:  moreover,  the  images  iovariMly 
modify  each  other. — llie  law  under  which  the  processes  of  Fancy  are 
carried  on  is  as  capricious  as  the  accidents  of  things,  and  the  effects  are 
surprising,  playful,  ludicrous,  amusing,  tender,  or  pathetic,  as  the 
objects  happen  to  he  appositely  produced  or  fortunately  combined. 
FancT  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  profusion  with  which  she  scatters 
her  thoughts  and  images ;  trusting  that  their  number,  and  the  felicity 
with  which  they  are  linked  together,  will  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
individual  value :  or  she  prides  herself  upon  the  curious  subtilty  and  the 
successful  elaboration  with  which  she  can  detect  their  lurking  affinitiea. 
If  she  can  win  you  over  to  her  purpose,  and  impart  to  yon  her  feelings, 
she  cam  not  how  unstable  or  transitory  may  be  her  inffuence,  knowing 
that  it  will  not  he  out  of  her  ^war  to  resume  it  u^d  an  a^  occasion. 
But  the  Imagination  is  conscious  of  an  indestmctihie  dommion ; — the 
Soul  may  fall  away  from  it,  not  being  able  to  sustain  its  grandeur ;  but 
if  once  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other  Acuity  of  the 
mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impaired,  or  diminished. — Fancy  is  given  to 
quicken  and  to  beguile  the  temporal  part  of  our  nature.  Imagination  to 
inciteandtoBupporttheetemal.— Yet  isitnot  the  less  true  that  Fancy, 
as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her  own  laws  and  in  her  own  spirit,  a 
creative  fitcntty.  Id  what  manner  Fancy  ambitiously  aims  at  a  rivalship 
with  Imagination,  and  Imagination  stoops  to  work  with  the  materials  w 
Fanev,  might  be  illustrated  from  the  compositions  of  all  eloquent  wrltvts, 
whetner  in  prose  or  rene ;  and  chiefly  from  tiiose  of  our  own  Country. 
Scarcely  a  page  of  the  impassioned  parts  of  Bishop  Taylor's  Works  can 
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b«  opened  that  sliftll  not  afford  ewnplee.— Referring  the  Reader  to 
tltou  ineitimsble  TolnmeB,  I  wiU  content  mytelf  with  placing  &  conceit 
^ascribed  to  Lord  Cheaterfield)  in  contrast  with  a  paasage  from  the 
F'aradUe  Lott : — 


Xbe  atBoeiating  link  is  the  same  in  each  instance :  Dev  and  rain,  not 
distinguishable  ftom  the  liquid  sabstanca  of  tears,  are  employed  as 
indications  of  koitow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effect  in  the  former 
case ;  a  flash  of  anrprise,  and  nothing-  more ;  for  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  sustain  the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the  effects  from  the 
act,  of  vhich  there  is  this  immediate  consequence  and  visible  sign,  are  lO 
moraentouB,  that  the  mind  acknoir ledges  the  justice  and  reasonableneM 
of  the  sympathj  in  natare  so  manifested  ;  and  the  sky  weeps  drops  of 
water  as  if  with  human  eyes,  as  '  Garth  had  before  trembled  from  her 
entnuls,  and  Nature  giren  a  second  groan.' 

Finally,  I  will  refer  to  Cotton's  Ode  itpon  Winter,  an  admirable 
oompotitionj  though  stained  with  some  peciuiaritieH  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  for  a  general  illustration  of  the  characteristicB  of  Fancy.  The 
middle  part  of  this  ode  contains  a  most  lirel]'  description  of  the  entrance 
of  Winter,  with  his  retinue,  as  '  A  palsied  king,  and  jet  a  military 
monarch,— advancing  for  conquest  with  his  army ;  the  several  bodies  of 
which,  and  their  arms  and  equipments,  are  described  with  a  rapidity  of 


detail,  and  a  profusion  of  /ancifiil  comparisens,  which  indicate  on  the 
'  the  poet  extreme  activity  of  inteUect,  and  a  correspondent  hurry 
;htful  feeling.     Winter  retires  from  the  foe  into  the  fortreaa. 


Of  KiTBrBi^  juioa  is  oelland  in  ; 
Liquor  that  will  the  liage  m^ntaio 
Should  Fhcabos  ne'er  return  again.' 

Though  myself  a  water-drinker,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transeritt- 
ing  what  follows,  as  an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  feeling  than,  in  its  preceding  passages,  the  Poem  lay- 
pliee  of  her  management  of  forms. 

'  1^  that,  that  gives  the  poet  rage, 
And  thawi  the  gelid  blood  of  age ; 
Hatnrea  the  yanng,  restores  the  old. 
And  makes  ue  fating  ooward  bold. 

It  lays  the  eareful  head  to  rest, 
Okfans  Falpitstiaai  in  the  breast, 
Becden  oar  Uvea'  nuifortone  sweet ; 

Than  1st  the  lAill  Slioeoo  blow, 
And  gird  us  round  with  liilU  of  mow, 
Or  ebe  n>  wbiatlfl  to  the  shore, 
And  make  the  hollow  monntaln*  roar, 
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We  II  think  of  all  ths  Fiieodi  ve  knov, 
And  drink  to  all  worth  drinking  to ; 
When  having  drnck  all  thine  and  mine, 
We  rather  ahkll  want  beajths  than  wine, 

Bat  where  Friendi  fail  tu,  we  11  inpplj 
Oni  friendahlpa  with  onr  eharlt; ; 
Hen  that  remote  in  sorrowa  live, 
Shall  bj  OUT  Init/  brimmers  Virile. 

Well  drink  tha  wanting  inia  wealth. 
And  thoae  that  langniih  into  health. 
The  afflicted  into  joj ;  th'  opprett 
Into  geonrity  And  reat. 


Indfuiaoe  sh 


And  In  rertr^nt  who  stlflBd  lie. 
Shall  taate  the  air  of  liberty. 

The  brave  ahall  triumiih  in  laooea^ 
The  lover  shall  have  mistreuei. 
Poor  unregarded  Virtue,  prai«e, 
And  the  negleoted  Poet,  bafi. 

Thai  shall  our  healths  do  others  good. 
Whilst  we  onrselves  do  all  we  woold  ; 
For,  freed  from  envy  and  from  ci 
—    ■         "dwebebnt    ■    " 


What  would  we  be  but  what  w 

When  1  sat«  down  to  write  this  Preface,  It  wm  mf  intention  to  hare 
made  it  more  comprelieDaire ;  but,  thinkintr  that  I  ouKht  rather  to 
apologise  for  detaiiiiiig  the  reader  Ho  long,  I  w^l  here  conclude. 


POSTSCRIPT.     1835 

In  the  present  volume,  as  in  tltose  that  hare  preceded  it,  the  reader  will 
hare  found  occagionsUf  opinions  expressed  upon  the  coorse  of  pnblic 
affairs,  and  feelings  giren  vent  to  as  national  interests  excited  them. 
Since  nothing,  I  trust,  has  been  uttered  but  in  the  spirit  of  reflective 
patriotism,  dose  notices  are  left  to  produce  their  own  effect ;  bat, 
among  the  many  objects  of  general  concern,  and  the  changes  going 
forward,  which  I  hare  glanced  at  in  verse,  are  some  especially  affecting 
the  lower  orders  of  society ;  in  reference  to  these,  1  wish  here  to  add  a 
few  words  in  plain  prose- 
Were  I  conscious  of  being  able  to  do  justice  to  those  important  topics, 
I  might  avail  myself  of  the  periodical  press  for  offering  anonymously  my 
thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  world  ;  but  I  feel  that,  in  procuring 
atteotioQ,  they  may  derive  some  advantage,  however  small,  from  my 
name,  in  addition  to  that  of  being  presented  in  a  less  fugitive  shape.  It 
is  also  not  impossible  that  the  state  of  mind  which  some  of  the  twegoing 
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poetiM  lukj  1mv«  produced  in  the  reader,  will  dispoie  liiin  to  receive 
more  readily  the  impreaBion  which  1  d«(ure  to  malie,  sod  to  admit  the 
eonolunons  I  would  eatablisb. 

L  The  first  thing  that  preiaee  upon  mj  attention  ia  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act.  1  am  awsra  of  the  magnitude  and  oomplezity  of  the 
subject,  and  the  unwearied  attention  which  it  has  received  from  men  of 
far  wider  experience  than  mr  own  ;  yet  1  cannot  forbear  touching  upon 
one  point  of  it,  and  to  this  I  will  confine  myaelf,  though  not  iosenaible 
to  the  oUection  which  may  reasonably  be  brought  againrt  treating  a 
portion  of  this,  or  any  other,  great  acheme  of  civil  polity  separately  from 
the  whale.  The  point  to  which  ]  wish  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  is, 
that  aii  persona  who  cannot  find  employment,  or  procure  wagM  anffident 
to  support  the  body  in  health  and  strength,  are  entitled  to  a  maintenance 
by  law. 

This  dictate  of  humanity  ia  acknowledgad  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners;  but  is  there  not  room  for  apprehension  that  some  of  the 
regulations  of  the  new  act  hare  a  tendency  to  render  the  principle 
nugatory  by  difficulties  thrown  in  the  war  of  applying  it  P  If  this  be  to, 
persona  will  not  be  wanting  to  show  it,  by  eiamining  the  proviBiona  of 
the  act  in  detail, — an  attempt  which  would  be  quite  out  of  plaea  here ; 
but  it  will  not,  therefore,  l>e  deemed  unbecoming  in  one  who  fears  that 
the  prudence  of  the  head  may,  in  framing  aome  of  thoae  proviaions,  have 
supplanted  the  wisdom  of  the  heart,  to  enforce  a  principle  which  cannot 
be  riolsted  without  infringing  upon  one  of  the  moat  precious  rights  of  the 
English  people,  and  opposing  one  of  the  moat  aacred  claims  of  civilised 
humanity. 

Tliere  can  be  no  greater  error,  in  this  department  of  legislation,  than 
the  belief  that  this  principle  does  by  uecesaity  operate  for  the  degradation 
of  those  who  claim,  or  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  make  it  likely  they 
may  claim,  through  lawa  founded  upon  it,  relief  or  assiatance.  The 
direct  contrary  is  the  truth  ;  it  may  be  unanswerably  maintained  that 
its  tendency  is  to  raise,  not  to  depress ;  by  stamping  a  ralue  upon  life, 
which  can  belong  to  it  only  where  the  laws  have  placed  men  who  are 
willing  to  work,  and  yet  cannot  find  employment,  atwve  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  protection  against  hunger  and  other  natural  evils,  either  to 
individual  and  casual  charity,  to  despair  and  death,  or  to  the  breach  of 
law  by  theft,  or  violence. 

And  here,  as  in  the  Report  of  the  Commisaionen  the  fundamental 
principle  has  been  recognised,  1  am  not  at  issue  with  them  any  Jarther 
than  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  their  'remedial  meaaures'  obstruct 
the  application  of  it  more  than  the  interests  of  society  requireL 

And,  calling  to  mind  the  doctrinea  of  political  economy  which  are  now 
prevalent,  I  cannot  forbear  to  enforce  the  j  ustice  of  the  principle,  and  to 
insist  upon  its  salutary  operation. 

And  first  for  its  justice :  If  self-preservation  he  the  firet  law  of  our 
nature,  would  not  every  one  in  a  state  of  nature  be  morally  justified  in 
taking  to  himself  that  which  is  indispenaable  to  such  preservation,  where 
by  BO  doing,  he  would  not  rob  another  of  that  which  might  be  equally 
indispensable  to  hU  preservation  P  And  if  the  value  of  life  be  r^>rded 
in  a  right  point  of  view,  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether  this  right  of 

S reserving  life,  at  any  expense  short  of  endangering  the  life  of  another, 
oe*  not  survive  man's  entering  into  the  social  state ;  whether  this  right 
can  be  surrendered  or  forieited,  except  when  it  opposes  the  dirise  law^ 
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upon  moy  suppoiition  of  a  Bocial  compact,  or  of  any  cODventioa  for  the 
protaction  of  mere  rights  of  propertyr 

But,  if  it  be  not  aafe  to  touch  the  abstract  question  of  man's  right  in 
a  social  stato  to  help  himself  even  in  the  last  extremity,  ma^  we  not  itill 
coDtend  for  the  duty  of  a.  christian  government,  staaaing  if 
towards  all  its  subjects,  to  make  such  effectual  provisions  that  c 
shall  be  in  danger  of  perishing  dther  through  the  neglect  or  harshness 
of  its  legislation  ?  Or,  waiving  this,  ti  it  not  indisputable  that  the  claim 
of  the  state  to  the  allegiance,  involves  the  protection,  of  the  subject? 


And,  as  all  rights  in  one  party  impose  a  correlative  duty  upon  another, 
it  follows  that  the  right  of^the  state  to  require  the  services  of  :t«  members, 
even  to  the  jeoparding  of  their  lives  in  tke  common  defence,  eetablishes 


a  right  in  the  people  (not  to  he  gunssid  by  utilitarians  and  eeanomirts) 
to  public  support  when,  from  any  cause,  they  may  be  unable  to  support 
themselves. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  salutary  and  benign  operation  of  this  principle. 
Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  elementary  feelings  of  human  nature, 
and  to  truths  which  from  their  very  obviousness  are  apt  to  be  slighted, 
till  they  are  forced  upon  our  notice  by  our  own  sufferings  or  those  of 
others.  In  the  Paraditt  Lott,  Milton  represents  Adam,  after  the  Fall,  as 
excUming,  in  the  anguish  of  his  sonl — 

;'  did  I  aolloit  Thee 
From  darkneii  to  promote  me  ! 

H;wiU 


(Jnder  bow  many  various  pressures  of  misery  have  men  been  driven 
thus,  in  a  strain  touching  upon  impiety,  to  expostulate  with  the  Creator ! 
and  under  few  so  afflictive  as  when  the  source  and  origin  of  earthly  exist- 
ence have  been  brought  back  to  the  mind  hj  its  impending  close  in  the 
pangs  of  destitution.  But  as  long  as,  in  our  legislation,  due  weight  shall 
be  given  to  this  principle,  no  man  will  be  forced  to  bewail  the  gift  of  life 
in  hopeless  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Englishmen  have,  therefore,  by  the  prc^ren  of  civilisation  among 
them,  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  piety,  and 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
where  a  like  provision  has  not  been  established.  And  as  Providence,  in 
this  care  of  our  countrymen,  acts  through  a  human  medium,  the  objecta 
of  that  care  must,  in  like  manner,  be  more  inclined  towards  a  gratefiil 
love  of  their  fellow-men.  Thus,  also,  do  stronger  ties  attach  the  people 
to  their  country,  whether  while  they  tread  its  soil,  or,  at  a  distance,  think 
of  their  native  land  as  an  indulgent  par^t,  to  whose  arms,  even  they  who 
have  been  imprudent  and  undeserving  may,  like  the  prodigal  son,  betake 
themselves,  without  fear  of  being  rejected. 

Such  is  die  view  of  the  case  that  would  first  present  itself  to  a  refiec- 
tive  mind  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  show,  by  appeals  to  experience,  in  contrast 
with  this  view,  that  provisions  founded  upon  the  principle  have  promoted 
profaneness  of  life,  and  dispositions  the  reverse  of  philanthropic,  try 
spreading  idleness,  selfishness,  and  rapacity  :  for  these  evils  have  arisen, 
not  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  principle,  but  for  want  of  judg- 
ment in  framing  laws  baaed  upon  it;  and,  above  all,  from  faults  in  the 
modeof  administering  the  law.  The  mischief  that  has  grown  to  such  a 
height  (rota  granting  relief  in  cases  where  proper  vigilance  would  have 
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•liovD  that  it  was  not  required,  or  in  bestowing  it  in  undue  measure, 
will  be  urged  by  no  trulr  enlif  ntened  statesman,  as  a  Huffiaimt  reason 
for  banishing  the  principle  itself  from  legialation. 

Let  uB  recur  to  the  miserable  states  of  consciousness  that  it  precludes. 

There  is  a  story  told,  by  a  traveller  in  Spain,  of  a  female  wbo,  by  a 
sudden  shocli:  of  domestic  calamity,  was  driven  out  of  her  senses,  and 
ever  after  looked  up  inceesantlj  to  the  sky,  feeling  that  her  feUow- 
creatnres  could  do  nothing  for  her  relief  Can  there  be  Englishmen 
who,  with  a  good  end  in  view,  would,  upon  system,  expose  their  brother 
Englishmen  to  a  like  neceesity  of  looking  upwards  only ;  or  downwards 
to  the  earth,  after  it  shall  contain  no  spot  where  the  destitute  can  demaiid, 
by  civil  right,  what  by  right  of  nature  they  are  entitled  to  ? 

Suppose  the  objects  of  our  sympathy  not  sunk  into  this  blank  despair, 
bat  wandering  about  as  strangers  in  streets  and  ways,  with  the  hope  of 
succour  from  casual  charity ;  what  have  we  gained  by  such  a  change 
of  scene?  Woful  is  the  condition  of  the  famished  Northern  Indian, 
dependent,  among  winter  snows,  upon  the  chance- passage  of  a  herd  of 
deer,  from  which  one,  if  brouEht  down  by  his  rifle-gun,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  keeping  him  and  his  companions  alive.  As  miserable  is 
that  of  some  savage  Islander,  who,  when  the  land  has  ceased  to  afford 
him  sustenance,  watches  for  food  which  the  wavo  may  cast  up,  or  in 
vain  endeavours  to  extract  it  from  tbe  inezplorable  deep.  But  neither 
of  these  is  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  comparable  to  that,  which  is  so 
often  endured  in  civilised  society  :  multitudes,  in  all  ages,  have  known 
it,  of  whom  may  be  said  : — 


Justly  might  I  be  accused  of  wasting  time  in  an  uncalled-for  attempt 
to  excite  tbe  feelings  of  the  reader,  if  sy^stems  of  political  economy, 
widely  spread,  did  not  impugn  the  principle,  and  if  the  safeguards 
agunst  such  extremities  were  left  unimpaired.  It  is  broadly  asserted 
hj  many,  that  every  man  who  endeavours  to  find  work,  ma^  find  it : 
were  this  assertion  capable  of  being  verified,  there  still  would  remain  a 
question,  what  kind  of  work,  and  how  far  may  the  labourer  be  fit  for  it  ? 
For  if  sedentary  work  is  to  be  exchanged  for  standing;  and  some  light 
and  nice  exercise  of  the  fingers,  to  which  an  artisan  has  been  accustomed 
all  his  life,  for  severe  labour  of  the  arms ;  the  best  efforts  would  turn  to 
little  account,  and  occasion  would  be  given  for  the  unthinking  and  the 
unfeeling  unwarrantably  to  reproach  those  who  are  put  upon  such 
employment]  as  idle,  froward,  and  unworthy  of  relief,  either  by  law  or 
in  any  other  way  1  Were  this  statement  correct,  there  would  indeed  be 
an  end  of  the  aigument,  the  principle  here  maintained  would  be  super- 
seded. But  alas  !  it  is  far  otherwise.  That  principle,  applicable  to  ike 
ben^t  of  all  countries,  is  indispensable  for  England,  upon  whose  coast 
families  are  perpetually  deprived  of  their  support  by  shipwreck,  and 
where  large  masses  of  men  are  so  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
means  of  gaining  bread,  by  changes  in  commercial  intercourse,  subject 
mainly  or  solely  to  the  will  of  foreign  powers;  by  new  discoveries  in  arts 
and  manufactures ;  and  by  reckless  laws,  in  conformity  with  theoriee  of 
political  economy,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  ihe  abstract,  have 
proved  a  scourge  to  tens  of  thousands,  by  the  abrnptuess  with  which  tbef 
have  been  carried  into  practice. 
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But  it  IB  ur^j— rafuw  aJb^ether  oompulMr;  reUef  to  tiM  able- 
bodied,  &nd  the  number  of  thoM  who  stand  in  need  of  relief  will  atAadilj 
diminish  through  a  conviction  of  on  absolute  neceesit;  for  greater  for*- 
thougbt,  and  more  prudent  care  of  a  man's  earning*.  Undonbtedlf  it 
would,  but  BO  also  would  it,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  if  the  lepala- 
tJve  proviBions  were  retained,  and  parochial  relief  sdminirtered  nndar 
the  care  of  the  upper  claaaes,  aa  it  oufht  to  be.  For  it  baa  been  inrari- 
ably  found,  that  wherever  the  funds  have  been  raised  and  applied  oitder 
the  miperintendence  of  gentlemen  and  substantia]  propriet«r«,  acting  in 
Teatries,  and  as  overoeerB,  paupflriam  has  dimimshed  sccordinglj'.  Proper 
care  in  that  quarter  woula  effectuall]'  check  what  is  felt  in  some  di^ncts 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  evils  in  the  poor-law  system,  tIs.  the  readinMs  itt 
small  and  needy  proprietors  to  Join  in  imposing  rates  that  Meoinglr 
subject  tbem  to  ereat  hardships,  while,  in  fact,  this  is  done  with  a  mubial 
understanding,  mat  the  relief  each  is  ready  to  bestow  upon  his  itill  poorer 
Qeighbours  wUl  be  granted  to  himself,  or  his  relatives,  should  it  hereafter 
be  applied  for. 

But  let  us  look  to  inner  sentiments  of  a  nobler  quality,  in  (wder  to 
know  what  »e  have  to  build  upon.  Affectinc  proob  occur  in  ererr  otie's 
experience,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  unrorttmate  and  the  indigent, 
of  their  unwillingnees  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  aught  but  their 
own  funds  or  labour,  or  to  be  indebted  to  parochial  assistance  for  the 
attainment  of  any  object,  however  dear  to  toem.  A  case  was  reported, 
the  other  day,  from  a  coroner's  inquest,  of  a  pair  who,  through  the  space 
of  four  years,  had  carried  about  their  dead  infant  from  house  to  hooae, 
and  from  lodging  to  lodging,  as  tlieir  necessities  drove  them,  rather 
than  ask  the  oariBh  to  bear  the  expense  of  it*  interment : — the  poor 
creatures  lived  in  the  hope  of  one  day  bung  able  to  bury  the  child  at 
their  own  cost  It  must  have  been  heart-rending  to  see  and  bear  the 
mother,  who  had  been  called  upoa  to  account  for  the  state  in  which  the 
body  was  found,  make  this  deposition.  By  some,  judging  coldly,  if  not 
harshly,  this  conduct  might  tie  imputed  to  an  unwarrantable  pride,  as 
she  and  her  husband  hiul,  it  ie  true,  been  once  in  prosperity.  Bat 
examples,  where  the  spirit  of  independence  works  with  equal  strength, 
though  not  with  like  miserable  accompaniments,  are  trequently  to  be 
found  even  yet  among  the  humblest  peasantry  and  mechanics.  'Iliere  ia 
not,  then,  sufScient  cause  for  doubting  that  a  like  sense  of  honour  nmy 
be  revived  among  the  people,  and  their  ancient  habits  of  independence 
restored,  without  resorting  to  those  severities  which  the  new  Poor-I^w 
Act  has  introduced. 

But  even  if  the  surfaces  of  things  only  are  to  be  examined,  we  hare  a 
right  to  expect  that  law-givers  should  take  into  account  the  varioua 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  mankind :  while  some  are  led,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  legislative  provision,  into  idleness  and  extravagance,  tiM 
economical  virtues  might  be  cherished  in  others  by  the  knowledge  that, 
if  all  their  efforts  fail,  they  have  in  the  Poor  Iaws  a  '  refuge  fron  the 
storm  and  a  shadow  Arom  the  heat'  Despondency  and  distractitm  are 
no  friends  to  prudence :  the  springs  of  industry  will  relax,  if  cbeerfiil- 
nese  be  destroyed  by  anxiety ;  without  hope  men  become  reckless,  sod 
have  a  sullen  pride  in  adding  to  the  heap  of  their  own  irr«tchedn«ea. 
He  who  feels  that  he  is  abandoned  by  his  fellow-men  will  be  almost 
irresistibly  driven  to  care  little  for  himself;  will  lose  his  self'Tespect 
accordingly,  and  with  that  loss  what  remains  to  him  of  virtue  ? 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  particular  experience,  and  general 
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intAlliffeiiceoftbeiadividuala  who  framed  the  Act,  andof  those  who  in  aod 
out  «(  iMrliament  Imtb  approved  of  and  supported  it;  it  maybe  said, 
that  it  proceeds  too  much  npon  tbe  presumption  that  it  is  a  labonrin)^ 
man'*  own  faalt  if  he  be  not,  or  the  phrase  is,  beforehand  with  the  world. 
But  the  most  prudent  are  liable  to  be  thrown  back  by  sickness,  cutting 
them  off  from  labour,  and  cauBing  to  them  expense :  and  who  but  has 
observed  how  distress  creeps  upon  multitodes  without  miscanduct  of 
their  own ;  and  merely  from  a  gradual  fi^l  in  the  price  of  labour,  with- 
out •  correapondent  one  in  the  price  of  provisions ;  so  that  men  who 
may  have  ventured  upon  the  marriage  state  with  a  fair  prospect  of  main- 
tuning-  their  fiunilies  in  comfort  and  happiness,  see  them  reduced  to  a 
^ttance  which  no  effort  of  theirs  can  increase  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  there  are  thousands  with  whom  vicious  habits  of  expense  are 
not  the  c»use  why  they  do  not  store  up  their  gains ;  but  they  are  gener- 
ous and  kind-hearted,  and  ready  to  help  their  kindred  and  friends ; 
moreover,  they  have  a  faith  in  Providence  that  those  who  have  been 
prompt  to  assist  others,  will  not  be  left  destitute,  should  they  them- 
selves come  to  need.  By  acting  from  these  blended  feelings,  number* 
have  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  standing  up  against  a  sudden 
reverse.  Nevertheless,  these  men,  in  common  witn  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  want,  if  many  theorists  had  their  wish,  would  be 
thrown  npon  one  or  other  of  those  three  sharp  points  of  condition  before 
adverted  to,  from  which   the  intervention  of  law  has  hitherto   saved 

All  that  ha*  been  taid  tends  to  show  how  the  principle  contended  for 
makes  the  pfl  of  life  more  valuable,  and  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  legitimate  operation  is  to  make  men  worthier  of 
that  gift;  in  other  words,  not  to  degrade  but  to  exalt  boman  nature. 
Bat  the  subject  must  not  be  dismissed  without  adverting  to  the  indirect 
iaflnence  of  the  same  principle  upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  people 
among  whom  it  is  embodied  in  law.  In  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
thcov  is  a  mtuim,  Reservedly  eulc^sed,  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty 
persons  should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer ;  so, 
also,  might  it  be  maintained,  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Laws,  that  it  is 
better  for  the  intereets  of  humanity  amon^c  the  people  at  large,  that  tan 
undeserving  should  partake  of  the  funds  provided,  than  that  one  morally 
good  man,  through  want  of  relief,  should  either  have  his  principles  cor- 
rupted, or  his  energies  destroyed  ;  than  that  such  a  one  should  either  be 
driven  to  do  wrong,  or  be  cast  to  the  earth  in  utter  hopelessness.  In 
Fiance,  the  English  maxim  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  reversed;  there, 
it  is  deemed  l>ett«r  that  ten  innocent  men  should  suffer,  than  one  guilty 
■scape :  in  France,  there  is  no  universal  provision  for  the  poor ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  small  value  set  upon  human  life  in  the  metropolis  of 
that  country,  by  merely  noticing  the  disrespect  with  which,  after  death, 
the  body  is  treated,  not  by  the  thoughtless  vulgar,  but  in  schools  of 
anatomy,  presided  over  by  men  allowM  to  be,  in  their  own  art  and  in 
idiyaical  science,  among  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world.  In  the 
but,  where  countries  are  overrun  with  population  as  with  a  weed, 
infinitely  more  respect  is  shown  to  the  remains  of  the  deceased  ;  and 
what  a  bitter  mockery  is  it,  that  this  insensibility  should  be  found  where 
civil  polity  is  so  busy  in  minor  regulations,  and  ostentaUously  careiiil  to 
gratify  the  loxurious  propensities,  whether  social  or  intellectual,  of  the 
Boltitude  I  Irreligion  is,  no  doubt,  much  concerned  with  this  offensive 
disreapeetj  shown  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  France ;  but  it  is  mainly 
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Attributable  to  the  state  in  which  bo  many  of  the  living  are  left  hy  thtt 
absence  of  compulsory  provision  for  the  indigent  sohumanelfettablulied 
bj  the  law  of  England. 

Sight*  «f  abject  misery,  perpetuattj  recurring,  harden  the  heart  of  the 
community.  In  the  perusal  of  history,  and  of  works  of  fiction,  we  are 
Rot,  indeed,  unwilling  to  have  our  commiseration  excited  by  such  objects 
of  distress  as  thej  present  to  us ;  but,  in  the  coucems  of  real  life,  men 
know  that  such  emotions  ore  not  given  to  be  indulged  for  their  own 
sakes :  there,  the  conscience  declares  to  them  that  sympathy  must  be 
flollowed  by  action  ;  and  if  there  exist  a  previous  conviction  that  the  power 
to  relieve  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  eye  shrinks  from 
communication  with  wretchedness,  and  pity  and  compassion  languish, 
like  any  other  qualities  that  are  deprived  of  their  natural  aliment.  Let 
these  considerations  he  duly  weighed  by  those  who  trust  to  the  hope 
that  an  increase  of  private  charity,  with  all  its  advantages  of  superior 
discrimiaatioo,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of 
those  principles,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  here  insisted  upon. 
How  discouraging,  also,  would  be  the  sense  of  injustice,  which  could  not 
fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  well-disposed,  if  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  poor,  a  burden  of  which  the  selfish  have  hitherto  by  compulsion 
borne  a  share,  should  now,  or  hereafter,  be  thrown  eicIuetTely  upon  the 
benevolent 

By  having  put  an  end  to  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery,  the  Briti^ 
people  are  exalted  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  they  cannot  but  feel  so, 
if  they  look  into  themselves,  and  duly  consider  their  relation  to  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures.  That  was  a  noble  advance ;  but  a  retrograde 
movement  will  assuredly  be  made,  if  ever  the  principle,  which  has  been 
here  defended,  should  be  either  avowedly  abudoned  or  but  ostensibly 
retained. 

But  after  all,  there  may  be  little  reason  to  apprehend  permauoit 
injury  from  any  experiment  that  may  be  tried.  On  the  one  side  will  be 
human  nature  rising  up  in  her  own  defence,  and  on  the  other  prudential 
selfishness  acting  to  the  same  purpose,  irom  a  conviction  that,  without 
a  compulsory  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  the  labouring  multitude,  that 
degree  of  ability  to  i 
for  the  reasonable  in 
Britain,  be  upheld. 

II.  In  a  poem  of  the  foregoing  collection,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
state  ofthe  workmen  congregated  in  manu&ctories.  In  order  to  relieve 
manyof  the  evils  to  which  thatclassof  society  are  subject  and  to  establish 
a  better  harmony  between  them  and  their  employers,  it  would  be  well 
to  repeal  such  laws  as  prevent  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  and  great  obstacles  to  the  formation  and 
salutary  working  of  these  societies,  inherent  in  the  mind  of  those  whom 
they  would  obviously  benefit  But  the  combinations  of  masters  to  keep 
down,  unjustly,  the  price  of  labour  would  be  fairly  checked  by  them,  as 
for  as  they  were  practicable  ;  they  would  encourage  economy,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  enable  a  man  to  draw  profits  from  his  savings,  by  iavesttng 
them  in  buildings  or  machinery  for  processes  of  manu&cture  with  which 
be  was  habitually  connected.  His  lltUe  capital  would  then  be  working 
for  him  while  he  was  at  rest  or  asleep ;  he  would  more  clearly  perceive 
tke  necessity  of  capital  for  carrying  on  great  works;  he  would  better 
learn  to  respect  the  larger  portions  of  it  in  the  hands  of  others ;  he 
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muld  be  less  tempted  to  join  in  unJuBt  combinations ;  aad,  for  the  take 
of  his  own  property,  if  not  for  higher  reaBons,  he  would  be  stow  to  pro- 
mote local  aiaturb&uce,orendanger  public  tranquillity;  he  wou1d,Bt  least, 
be  loth  to  act  in  that  way  knowingty ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  tiiat  inch 
societieB  mif^ht  be  nurserieB  of  opiniona  unfavonrable  to  a  mixed  con- 
Btitation  of  goTernmeot,  like  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  democratic  and 
republican  spirit  which  tbej  might  be  apt  to  foster  would  QOt,  however, 
be  danfrerouB  in  itself,  hut  only  as  it  might  act  without  being  BufSciently 
counterbalaaeed,  either  by  landed  proprietorship,  or  b^  a  Church  extend- 
ing itself  so  as  toembrace  an  ever-growing- and  ever-shifting  population  of 
mechanics  and  artisani.  But  if  the  tendencies  of  snch  societies  would 
be  to  make  the  men  prosper  who  might  belong  to  them,  rulers  and 
Icsislators  should  rejoice  in  the  result,  and  do  their  duty  to  the  state  by 
u^olding  and  extending  the  influence  of  that  Church  to  vhich  it  owes, 
in  so  great  a  measure,  its  safety,  its  prosperity,  and  its  glory. 

This,  in  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is 
become  indispensable,  since  large  towns  in  great  numbers  have  sprung 
up,  and  others  hare  increased  tenfold,  with  little  or  no  dependence  upon 
tjie  gentry  and  the  landed  proprietors ;  and  apart  from  those  mitigated 
feudal  institutions,  which,  till  of  late,  have  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
in  quarters  where  there  is  not  an  attachment  to  the  Church,  or  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  a  pride  in  supporting  them,  there  the  people  will 
dislike  both,  and  be  ready,  upon  such  incitements  as  are  perpetually 
recurring,  to  join  in  attempts  to  overthrow  them.  There  is  no  neutral 
ground  here  :  from  want  of  due  attention  to  the  state  of  society  in  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  ignorance  or  disregard  of  these 
obvious  truths,  innumerable  well-meaning  persons  became  zealous  sup- 
porters of  a  Reform  Bill,  the  qualities  and  powers  of  which,  whether 
destructive  or  constructive,  they  would  otherwise  have  been  afraid  of; 
and  even  the  framers  of  that  hill,  swayed  as  they  might  be  br  party 
resentments  and  personal  ambition,  could  not  have  gone  so  far,  had  not 
they  too  been  lamentably  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  uie  same  truths  both 
of  fact  and  philosophy. 

But  let  that  pass  ;  and  let  no  opponent  of  the  bill  be  tempted  to  com- 
pliment his  own  foresight,  by  exaggerating  the  mischieft  and  dangers 
that  have  sprung  from  it ;  let  not  time  be  wasted  in  profitless  regrets ; 
and  let  those  party  distinctions  vanish  to  their  very  names  that  have 
separated  men  who,  whatever  course  they  may  have  pursued,  have  ever 
had  a  bond  of  union  in  the  wish  to  save  the  limited  monarchy,  and  those 
other  institutions  that  have,  under  Providence,  rendered  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  this  country  the  happiest  and  worthiest  of  which  there 
IB  any  record  since  the  foundation  of  civil  society. 

III.  A  philosophic  mind  is  best  pleased  when  looking  at  religion  in 
its  spiritual  bearing;  as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  solace  under  affliction,  and 
a  support  amid  the  instehilities  of  mortal  life ;  but  the  Church  having 
been  forcibly  brought  by  political  considerations  to  my  notice,  while 
treating  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  a  few  words 
upon  that  momentous  topic 

There  is  a  loud  clamour  for  extensive  change  in  that  department.  The 
clamour  would  be  entitled  to  more  respect  if  they  who  are  the  most 
eager  to  swell  it  with  their  voices  were  not  generally  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
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cotninuDitr.  Inform  is  the  word  emplojed.  Let  ui  |»nM  rad  comider 
what  tense  it  is  apt  to  csriy,  and  how  things  kre  confoaoded  b;  a  lax 
use  of  it.  The  great  religious  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  eentniy, 
did  not  profess  to  be  b  nev  eonatmction,  bnt  a  restoration  of  Eamething 
fkllen  into  decaj',  or  put  out  of  Biebt.  That  familiar  and  justifiable  use 
of  the  word  seems  to  have  paved  toe  way  for  fallacies  with  respect  to  the 
term  reform,  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from.  Were  we  to  speak  of 
improvement,  and  the  correction  of  abuses,  we  should  mn  lest  risk  of 
bein^  deceived  ourselves,  or  of  misleadinfc  others.  We  should  be  lees 
likely  to  fall  blindly  into  the  belief,  that  the  change  demanded  is  a 
renews!  of  something  that  has  existed  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
have  experience  on  our  side;  nor  should  we  be  equally  tempted  to  bc^ 
the  question  that  the  change  for  which  we  are  eager  must  be  adran- 
tageous.  From  eeneration  to  generation,  men  are  the  dupes  of  words ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  observe,  that  so  many  of  onr  species  are  most 
tenacious  of  those  opinions  which  they  have  formed  with  the  least  con- 


sideration.    They  who  are  the  readiest  to  meddle  with  poblti 
'    ''  '        '  .  .      -     .  leralities,  that  tl 

oarticnlars ;  and 


rhether  in  church  or  state,  Rj  to  generalities,  that  ther  may  be  eased 
" ■  tDus  is  deputed 


do  well 

'Abolish  pluralltios,  hare  a  resident  incumbent  in  everT  parish,'  is  a 
favourite  cry;  but,  without  adverting  to  other  obstacles  m  the  war  of 
this  specious  scheme,  it  may  be  asked  what  benefit  would  accrue  from 
its  inditcriminale  adoption  to  counterbalance  the  harm  it  would  intro- 
duce, by  nearly  extinguishing  the  order  of  curates,  nnless  the  revsanes 
of  the  Church  should  grow  with  the  population,  and  be  greatly  incT«aaed 
in  many  thinly  peopled  districts,  especially  among  the  parishea  of  the 
North. 

Theorderofcnrstes  is  so  beneficial,  that  some  particular  notice  of  it 
seems  to  be  required  in  this  place.  For  a  Church  poor  as,  relatively  to 
the  numbers  of  people,  that  of  England  it,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  youthful  servants,  who  will  work 
upon  the  wages  of  hope  and  expectation.  Still  more  advantageons  is  it 
to  have,  by  means  of  this  order,  young  men  scattered  over  the  country, 
who  being  more  detached  from  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  benefice, 
hare  more  leisure  for  improvement  and  study,  and  are  less  subject  to  be 
brought  into  secular  collision  with  those  who  are  under  their  spirHoal 
guardianship.  The  curate,  if  he  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  incumbent, 
undertakes  the  requisite  responsibilities  of  a  temporal  kind,  io  that 
modified  way  which  prevents  him,  as  a  new  comer,  from  being  cbai^^ed 
with  selfishness :  wh^e  it  prepares  him  for  entering  upon  a  benefice  of 
his  own,  with  something  of  a  suitable  experience.  If  he  should  act 
under  and  in  co-operation  with  a  resident  incumbent,  the  gain  is  mntual. 
His  studies  will  probably  be  assisted  ;  and  his  training,  managed  by  a 
superior,  will  not  be  liable  to  relapae  in  matters  of  prudence,  seemliness, 
or  in  any  of  the  hirhest  cares  of  his  functions ;  and  by  way  of  return  for 
these  benefits  to  the  pupil,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  zeal  of  a  middle- 
aged  or  declining  incumbent  will  be  revived,  by  being  in  near  communion 
with  the  ardour  of  youth,  when  his  own  efforts  may  have  langniahed 
through  a  melancholy  conscionsness  that  they  have  not  produced  as  much 
good  among  his  flock  as,  whan  he  first  entered  upon  the  chai^,  he  Amdly 

Let  one  remark,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  be  added.    A  enrate. 
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entering  for  the  tint  time  upon  hii  office,  came*  from  eell^e  after  s  conne 
of  eipente,  and  with  lucli  inexperience  in  the  use  of  monef,  that,  in  his 
new  ritnatkm,  he  ii  apt  to  fall  unawarei  into  pecnniar]'  difficulties.  If 
tluH  happen*  to  faim,  much  more  liiiely  is  it  to  happen  to  the  joutbfiil 
incambent ;  whose  rebtlons,  to  his  parishioners  and  to  societj,  are  more 
complicated  ;  and,  hit  Income  being  larger  and  independent  of  sjiother, 
s  CMtlier  style  of  liring  is  required  of  him  by  public  opinion.  Jf 
embarrassment  should  ensue,  and  with  that  unavoidably  some  loss  of 
respeotabilitj,  his  future  usefulness  will  be  proportionably  impaifed  :  not 
•o  with  the  curate,  for  he  can  easily  remove  and  start  afresh  with  a  stock 
of  experience  and  an  unblemished  reputation ;  whereas  the  early  indis- 
cretions of  an  ineumbent  being  rarely  forgotten,  may  be  impediments  to 
the  efficacy  of  his  ministry  for  the  remainder  of  hii  life.  The  same 
obaerratioDH  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  doctrine.  A  young  minister 
is  liable  to  errors,  from  his  notions  being  either  too  laz  or  oTerstrained. 
In  both  cases  it  would  prove  injurious  that  the  error  should  be  remembered, 
after  study  and  reflection,  with  advancing  years,  shall  have  brought  him 
to  a  clearer  discernment  of  the  truth,  and  better  judgment  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  among  the  regulations  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  none  at  first  view  are  more  attractive  than  that  which  preecrilies 
for  every  parish  a  resident  incumbent.  How  agreeable  to  picture  to 
one's  self,  aa  has  been  done  by  poeta  and  romance-writers,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Goldsmith,  a  man  devoted  to  his  ministerial  office, 
witii  not  a  wish  or  a  thought  ranging  beyond  the  circuit  of  its  cares  1 
Nor  Is  it  in  poetry  and  fiction  only  that  such  characters  aro  found  ;  they 
are  scattered,  it  is  honed  not  sparingly,  over  real  life,  especially  in 
sequestered  and  rural  olstricts,  where  there  is  but  small  influx  of  new 
inhabitants,  and  little  change  of  occupation.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
unaided  by  acquisitions  of  profane  learning  and  experience  in  the  world, 
— that  spirit,  and  the  obligation))  of  the  sacred  office  may,  in  such  situa- 
tions, suffice  to  etfect  most  of  what  is  needful.  But  for  the  complex 
state  of  society  that  prevails  in  England,  much  more  is  required,  boUi  in 
large  towns,  and  in  many  extensive  districts  of  the  country.  A  minister 
there  should  not  only  be  irreproachable  in  manners  and  morals,  but 
accomplished  in  learning,  as  far  as  is  possible  without  sacrifice  of  the 
least  of  his  pastoral  duties.  Ah  necessary,  perhaps  more  so,  is  it  that  he 
ahonld  be  «  citizen  as  well  as  a  scholar ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  society,  and  the  constitution  of  civil  government, 
and  able  to  reason  upon  both  with  the  most  expert ;  all  ultimately 
in  order  to  eopport  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  diffuse  its 
blessings. 

A  young  man  coming  fresh  firom  the  place  of  Ms  education,  cannot 
have  brought  with  him  these  accomplishments ;  and  if  the  scheme  of 
equalising  church  incomes,  which  many  advisers  are  mnch  bent  upon, 
be  realist,  so  that  there  should  he  little  or  no  secular  inducement  for 
a  clergyman  to  desire  a  removal  from  the  spot  where  he  may  chance  to 
have  been  first  set  down ;  surely  not  only  opportunities  for  obtainingtha 
requisite  qualificationa  would  be  diminished,  but  the  motives  for  desiring 
to  obtwn  them  would  be  proportionsbly  weakened.  And  yet  these 
qualifications  are  indispensable  for  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge,  by 
which  alone  the  political  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament  can  ber^htly 
expounded,  and  its  precepts  adequately  enforced.  In  these  times,  when 
the  press  is  daily  exercising  so  great  a  power  over  theminda  of  the  people. 
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for  wroDg  or  for  right  as  msj  happeo,  that  preacher  ranka  among  tli» 
first  of  benefactors  who,  without  etooping  to  the  direct  treatment  of 
cnrrent  politic!  and  passing  erents,  can  faraieh  in&Ilible  guidance 
through  the  delusions  that  surround  them ;  and  who,  appealing  to  the 
sanctioDs  of  Scripture,  may  place  the  grounds  of  its  injunctions  in  so  cle*r 
a  light,  that  disaffection  shall  cease  to  be  cultivated  as  a  laudable  pro- 
pensity,  and  loyalty  cleansed  from  the  dishonour  of  a  blind  and  prostrate 
obedieace. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  civic  duties  alone,  that  this  knowledge 
in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  important ;  it  is  still  more  so  for  softeniiw 
and  subduing  private  and  personai  discontents.  In  all  places,  and  at  bU 
times,  men  have  gratuitously  troubled  themselves,  because  their  survey 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  has  been  partial  and  narrow  ;  but  now 
that  readers  are  so  greatlj-  multiplied,  men  judge  as  they  are  taaght,  and 
repinings  are  engendered  everywhere,  by  imputations  being  cast  upon 
the  government ;  and  are  prolonged  or  a^^avated  by  being  aecHbed  to 
misconduct  or  injustice  in  rulers,  when  the  individual  himself  only  ii  in 
faulL  If  a  Christian  pastor  be  competent  to  deal  with  these  humours, 
as  they  may  be  dealt  with,  and  by  no  members  of  society  so  successfully, 
both  from  more  frequent  and  more  favourable  opportunities  of  inter- 
course, and  by  ud  of  the  authority  with  which  he  speaks ;  he  will  be  a 
teacher  of  moderation,  a  dispenser  of  the  wisdom  that  blunts  approaching 
distress  by  submission  to  God's  will,  and  lightens,  by  patienee,  grievaneeB 
which  cannot  be  removed. 

We  live  in  times  when  nothing,  of  public  good  at  least,  is  generally 
acceptable,  but  what  we  believe  can  be  traced  to  preconceived  intention, 
and  specific  acts  and  formal  contrivances  of  human  understanding.  A 
Christian  instructor  thoroughly  accomplished  would  be  a  standing  re- 
straint upon  such  presumptuonsnen  of  judgment,  by  impressing  the  troth 
that— 


J  pnwrau  of  the  world 
A  wiser  spirit  ii  at  work  for  us, 
A  bettor  eye  thau  i>a.n.'—M3. 

Revelation  points  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  a  future  world ;  but  our 
sphere  of  duty  is  upon  earth ;  and  the  relations  of  impure  and  conflict- 
ing things  to  each  other  must  be  understood,  or  we  shall  be  perpetually 
going  wrong,  in  all  but  goodness  of  intention  ;  and  goodness  of  intention 
will  itself  relax  through  frequent  disappointment.  How  desirable,  then, 
ta  it,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
existing  facts,  and  be  accustomed  to  a  wide  range  of  social  experience ! 
Nor  is  it  lees  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing  ana  temper' 
log  in  his  own  mind  that  amliition  with  which  spiritnd  power  is  as 
B|A  to  be  tainted  as  any  other  species  of  power  which  men  covet  or 
possess. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  to  discourage  an 
attempt  which  would  introduce  into  the  Church  of  England  an  equality 
of  income,  and  station,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Scotland.  The  sounder 
part  of  the  Scottish  nation  know  what  good  their  ancestors  derived  from 
their  church,  and  feel  how  deeply  the  living  generation  is  indebted  to  it 
They  respect  and  love  it,  as  Hccommodated  in  so  great  a  measure  to  a 
comparatively  poor  country,  through  the  far  greater  portion  of  which  pre- 
vails a  uniformity  of  employment ;  but  the  acknowledged  dq^dency  of 
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theological  lemmiDe  smoDK  the  clergj  of  that  cliuTch  is  eaaily  Kcconnted  For 
bf  this  T«T7  equality.  What  else  may  be  wanting  there,  it  would  be 
onpleoBaDt  to  inquire,  and  mig-ht  prove  inridious  to  determine ;  one  thing, 
however,  is  clear ;  that  in  all  countries  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
BstablishmeDt  should  bear  an  analogy  to  the  state  of  society,  otherwise 
it  cannot  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  vfaole  community.  Id  a 
country  so  rich  and  luxurious  as  England,  the  character  of  its  clergy 
must  unavoidably  sink,  and  their  influence  be  everywhere  impaired,  u 
individuals  from  the  upper  ranks,  and  men  of  leading  talents,  are  to  have 
no  inducements  to  enter  into  that  body  but  such  as  are  purely  spiritual 
And  this  'tinge  of  secularity '  is  no  reproach  to  the  clergy,  nor  does  it 
imply  a  deficienoy  of  spiritual  endowments.  Parents  and  gnardians, 
looking  forward  to  sources  of  honourable  maintenance  for  their  children 
and  wards,  often  direct  their  thonghts  early  towards  the  church,  being 
determined  partly  by  ootirard  circumstances,  and  partly  by  Indications 
of  seriousness,  or  intellectual  fitness.  It  is  natural  that  a  boy  or  youth, 
with  such  a  prospect  before  him,  should  turn  his  attention  to  those 
studies,  and  be  led  into  those  habits  of  reflection,  which  will  in  some 
dc^ee  tend  to  prepare  him  for  the  duties  he  is  hereafter  to  undertake. 
Ai  he  draws  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  called  to  these  duties,  he 
is  both  led  and  compelled  to  examine  the  Scriptures.  He  becomes  more 
and  more  sensible  of  their  truth.  Devotion  grows  in  him ;  and  what 
might  begin  in  temporal  considerations,  will  end  (as  in  a  majority  of 
instances  we  trust  it  does)  in  a  spiritual-mindedness  not  unworthy  of  that 
Gospel,  the  lessons  of  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  the  faith  of  which  he  is 
to  inculcate.  Not  inappusitely  may  be  here  repeated  an  obeerTation 
irhich,  from  its  obviousness  and  importance,  must  have  been  frequently 
made,  viz.  that  the  impoverishing  of  the  clergy,  and  bringing  their  in- 
comes much  nearer  to  a  level,  would  not  cause  them  to  become  less 
worldly-minded :  the  emoluments,  howsoever  reduced,  would  be  as 
eagerly  sought  for,  but  by  men  from  lower  classes  in  society ;  men  who 
by  their  manners,  habits,  abilities,  and  the  scanty  measure  of  their  attain- 
ments, would  unavoidably  be  less  fitted  for  their  station,  and  less  com- 
petent to  discharge  its  duties. 

Visionary  notions  have  in  all  ages  been  afloat  upon  the  subject  of  best 

Eroviding  for  the  clergy ;  notions  which  have  been  sincerely  entertained 
y  good  men,  with  n  view  to  the  improvement  of  that  order,  and  eagerly 
caught  at  and  dwelt  upon,  by  the  designing,  for  its  degradation  and  dis- 
paragement. Some  are  beguiled  by  what  they  call  the  voluntaty  lyttem, 
not  eeeine  (what  stares  one  in  the  face  at  the  very  threshold)  that  they 
who  stand  iu  most  need  of  religious  instruction  are  unconscious  of  the 
wuit,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  any  sacrifices 
in  order  to  supply  it.  Will  the  licentious,  the  sensual,  and  the  depraved, 
take  from  the  means  of  their  gratifications  and  pursuits,  to  support  a 
discipline  that  cannot  advance  without  uprooting  the  trees  that  bear  the 
fruit  which  they  devour  so  greedily  P  Will  they  pay  the  price  of  that 
seed  whose  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  in  an  invisible  world  ?  A  voluntary 
syetem  for  the  religious  exigencies  of  a  people  numerous  and  circum- 
stanced as  we  are  !  Not  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  expect  that  a  knot 
of  boys  should  draw  upon  the  pittance  of  their  pocket-money  to  build 
schools,  or  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  discretion  be  able  to  select  fit 
B  to  teach  and  keep  them  in  order  !  Some,  who  clearly  perceive 
._ .  ncompetence  and  folly  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  people,  nevertheless  think  it  feasible  in  large  towns,  where  the 
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rich  might  subscribe  for  tha  relijpouB  inatructioD  of  the  poor.  AIm! 
tboj  know  little  of  the  thick  dsrkDesa  that  epresda'  over  th«  streota  uid 
ftllcTB  of  our  largQ  towns.  The  parish  of  Lambeth,  &  few  jeun  siiiM, 
contained  not  more  thui  one  church  and  three  or  foar  small  proprietatT 
chapsli,  while  dissentintr  chapeU,  of  every  denomination^  were  still  more 
Bcantily  found  there  ;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  amonnted  at  that 
time  to  upwards  of  £0,000.  Were  the  parish  church  and  the  chapels  of 
the  Eatablishment  exiatin^  there,  an  impediment  to  the  spread  of  the 
Goapet  among  that  masB  of  people?  Who  shall  dare  to  ■aj' bo?  Bnt  if 
any  one,  in  the  face  of  the  ^t  which  has  just  been  stated,  ftnd  in 
apposition  to  authentic  reporta  to  the  aame  effect  from  various  other 
quartera,  ahould  atill  contend,  that  a  voluntary  ayatem  la  anfficient  for 
the  spread  and  maintenance  of  religion,  we  would  ask,  what  kind  oi 
religion  P  wherein  would  it  differ,  among  the  many,  from  deploraMe 
fanaticism  ? 

For  the  preservation  of  the  Church  Batabliahment,  all  men,  whether 
they  belong  to  it  or  not,  could  they  perceive  their  true  interest,  would 
be  strenuouB :  but  bow  inadequate  are  its  proviaiooB  for  the  needa  of  the 
country  !  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  while  its  Eealon* 
Mends  yield  to  alarma  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  dissent,  they  should 
so  much  over-rate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter,  and 
almoat  overlook  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousanda  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  though  formally  and  nominally  of  the  Church  of  England, 
never  enter  her  F^es  of  worahip,  neither  have  they  communication  with 
her  minister!  !  This  deplorable  state  of  thinRs  waa  partly  produced  by 
a  decay  of  seal  among  the  rich  and  influential,  and  partly  by  a  want  of 
due  expansive  power  in  tha  constitution  of  the  Eataoliahment  aB  regu- 
lated by  law.  Private  benefactors,  in  their  efTorts  to  build  and  endow 
churches,  have  been  frustrated,  or  too  much  impeded  by  Ic^  obataclea  : 
these,  where  they  are  unreasonable  or  unfitted  for  the  timeB,  ought  to  be 
removed  ;  and,  keeping  clear  of  intolerance  and  injustice,  means  should 
be  used  to  render  the  presence  and  powers  of  the  church  commensnrate 
with  the  wants  of  a  shifting  and  atUt-increasing  population. 

This  cannot  be  effected,  unless  the  English  Government  vindicate  the 
truth,  that,  as  her  church  exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  (though  not  in 
equal  degree),  whether  of  her  communion  or  not,  all  Bhould  be  made  to 
contribute  to  its  support.  If  this  ground  t>e  abandoned,  cause  will  be 
given  to  fear  that  a  moral  wound  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  heart  of  the 
English  people,  for  which  a  remedy  cannot  be  speedily  provided  by  the 
utmost  afforta  which  the  members  of  the  church  will  themaelvee  be  able 

But  let  the  friends  of  the  church  be  of  good  courage.  Powers  are  at 
work,  by  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  she  may  be  strengthened  and 
the  sphere  of  her  usefuloeaa  extended  ;  not  by  alterations  in  her  liturgy, 
accommodated  to  tbia  or  that  demand  of  finical  taste,  nor  by  cutting  off 
this  or  that  from  her  articles  or  Canons,  to  which  the  scrupulous  or  the 
overweening  may  object.  Covert  schism,  and  open  nonconformity, 
wonid  survive  after  alterations,  however  promising  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  subtilty  had  been  exercised  in  making  them.  latitudinarianiam 
is  the  parhelion  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  will  ever  succemfnlly  lay 
claim  to  a  divided  worship.  Among  Presbyterians,  Sociniana,  Baptists, 
and  Independents,  there  will  always  be  found  numbers  who  wilt  tire  of 
their  several  creeds,  and  some  will  come  over  to  the  church.  Con- 
venticles may  disappear,  congregationH  in  each  denomination  may  All 
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iDto  decay  or  be  broken  up,  but  the  eonqueate  which  the  NsUdimI 
Churdi  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at,  lie  among  the  thotuands  and  tens  of 
thouaands  of  the  unhappy  outcasta  who  srow  up  with  no  religion  at  alL 
The  wants  of  theee  canaot  but  be  feuingly  remembered.  Whatever 
may  be  the  diaposition  of  the  new  conatituencies  under  the  reformed 
parliament,  and  the  course  which  the  men  of  their  choice  may  be  in- 
clioed  or  compelled  to  follow,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that 
indiridnala  acting  in  their  private  capacities,  will  endeavour  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  lesialature.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
proprietor*  of  large  aatatee,  where  the  inhabitanta  are  without  religions 
laatrnctioD,  or  where  it  ia  sparingly  aupplied,  will  deem  it  their  duty 
to  take  part  in  this  good  work  ;  and  that  thriving  manufacturers  and 
marchanta  will,  In  their  several  neighboarhooda,  be  sensible  of  the  like 
obligation,  and  act  upon  it  with  generous  rivalry  ? 

Moreover,  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  rapidly  increasing :  and  some 
may  bend  to  it.  who  are  Dot  so  happy  as  to  be  swayed  by  a  higher 
motive ;  eapeciallv  they  who  derive  large  incomea  from  lay-impropria- 
tjona,  in  tncta  of  country  where  ministers  are  few  and  meagrely  pro- 
vided for.  A  claim  atill  stronger  may  be  acknowledged  by  those  who, 
round  their  superb  habitations,  or  elsewhere,  walk  over  vast  estBtea 
which  were  laTished  upon  their  anceators  by  royal  favouritism  or  pur- 
chaaed  at  inaignificsnt  pricee  after  church'.spoliatioD  :  such  proprietors, 
though  not  conscience-atricken  (there  ia  no  call  for  that)  may  be  prompted 
to  make  a  return  for  which  their  tenantry  and  dependents  will  learn  to 
blees  their  names.  An  impulse  has  been  given ;  an  accession  of  means 
6«m  these  several  source*,  coHiperating  with  a  tDcA-eonsidered  change 
in  the  diatribntion  of  some  parts  of  the  property  at  present  possessed  by 
the  church,  a  change  scrupulously  founded  upon  due  respect  to  law 
and  justice,  will,  we  trust,  bring  about  so  much  of  what  her  friends 
deaire,  that  the  rest  may  be  calmly  waited  for,  with  thankfulneea  for 
what  shall  have  been  obtained. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  unbecoming  in  a  layman,  to  have  treated  at 
length  a  subject  with  which  the  cleigy  are  more  intimately  conversant 
All  may,  without  impropriety,  speak  of  what  deeply  concerns  all ;  nor 
need  an  apology  be  offered  for  going  over  ground  which  has .  been  trod 
before  so  ably  and  so  often  :  without  pretending,  however,  to  anything 
of  novelty,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  something  may  have  been  offered 
to  view,  which  will  save  the  writer  from  the  imputation  of  having  little 
to  recommend  his  labour,  but  goodness  of  intention. 

It  was  with  reference  to  thoughts  and  feelings  expressed  in  verse,  that 
I  entered  upon  the  above  notices,  and  with  vene  I  will  conclude.  The 
paaaage  is  extracted  from  my  MSS.  written  above  thirty  years  ago :  it 
turns  upon  the  individual  dignity  which  humbleneaa  of  social  condition 
doea  not  preclude,  but  frequently  promotes.  It  baa  no  direct  bearing 
upon  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  nor  upon  political  or 
trade  unions;  but  if  a  single  workman— who,  being  a  member  of  one  of 
those  cluba,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an  aiptator,  or  who,  being  enrolled 
in  a  union,  mnst  be  left  without  a  will  of  bia  own,  and  therefore  a  slave 
— should  read  these  lines,  and  be  touched  by  them,  1  should  indeed 
rejoice,  and  little  would  1  care  for  losing  credit  as  a  met  with  intemperate 
oritici,  who  think  differently  from  me  apon  political  philosophy  or  public 
meMoret,  if  the  eober-minded  admit  that,  in  general  views,  my  afTectiona 
have  been  moved,  and  my  imagination  exercised,  nnder  and  for  the 
guidance  of  reano. 
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'  Here  might  I  pftoie^  ^id  bend  in  rovereDoe 
To  Nature,  had  the  power  of  hamaii  minda ; 
To  nieD.  u  the;  are  men  vithic  themielvea. 
How  oft  high  BerricB  is  periormBd  within, 
Wlen  all  the  eitemal  min  is  mde  in  show  ; 
Not  lilie  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold. 
But  K  mere  mountain  ohapel  thnt  protects 
Its  aimple  worshippers  from  sun  and  shower  ! 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  ray  song ;  of  theee, 
If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  tulc. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  sabetantial  things — in  truth 
And  lanatit;  of  paasion,  speak  of  these, 
That  jnstlse  may  be  done,  obeisanoe  ptwl 
Where  it  is  due.     Thus  haply  shall  rtesHjh, 
Inspire,  through  unadulterated  ears 
Poor  rapture,  teademess,  and  hope ;  my  theme 
No  other  than  the  very  he*rt  of  man, 
Aa  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  livc^ 
Not  unexalted  by  religiaui  faith. 
Nor  iminf ocmed  by  bcwks,  good  hooka,  though  few. 
In  Nature's  presence :  thenoe  may  I  seleot 
Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight. 
And  miserable  love  that  Is  not  pain 
To  hoar  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therafntm  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowleilge  leads  me ;  it  shall  be  my  pride 
That  I  have  dajed  to  tread  this  holy  ground. 


SpeakiDgn< 


Who  to  the  letter  oE  the  outward  promise 
Do  road  the  invisible  soul ;  by  men  adroit 
In  apeeoh.  and  for  conununion  with  the  world 
Anoompliahed,  minda  whose  faculties  are  then 
Host  active  when  they  are  moat  eloqoent, 
And  elevated  moat  when  most  admind. 
Hen  ma;  be  found  of  other  mould  than  theaa ; 
Who  are  their  own  upholder!    '     " 


As  natjve  paasion  diolatea.     Other*,  too, 
Here  are,  among  the  walks  of  homely  life. 
Still  higher,  men  for  oontemplation  trained ; 
8hy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phtaae ; 
He^  men,  whoso  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  sueh  interooorae. 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power, 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  jo; : 
Wordi  are  but  under-agenta  in  their  aonls ; 
When  they  are  grasping  with  their  greatest  strength 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them  ;  this  I  apeak 
Ib  giaUtude  to  God,  who  feeds  onr  hearta 
For  his  own  serrioe,  knoweth,  loveth  na, 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world.' 
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EPITAPHS  AND  ELEGIAC  PIECES 
P.  1.  EpiTAPiu.  TramiattdJromChiabrera:— Watdevoribf^vti  tome 
account  of  Chiabrera  (of  Savona,  b.  ICC2,  i.  1637)  io  his  Eiiay  an  Epi- 
taph*, contributed  to  Coleridf^'i  periodical.  The  Friend.  With  regard 
to  the  persona  commemorated  in  the  epitaphs,  I  must,  with  one  exception 
(oee  No.  IX.),  echo  Prof.  Knight'a  'I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  anj 
definite  information.' 

P.l.  I.  Nod  iparfi^te  sospir,  diletti  amici.  No,  t.  of  the  Epitaph*:  on 
Signor  Francesco  Ciiii  (Ceni).  Reference  ii  made  to  the  Ante  di  Qabrielh 
Chiabrera,  S  vols.     Milan,  1807.     Vol.  ii.  pp.  207  foU. 

F.  1.  II.  Porse  ragion  di  huon  goveroo  traeie.  Epitaph  XIV.  on 
Signor  Roberto  Titi. 

P.  2.  1809 :— Published  in  The  Friend,  1810. 

P.  Z.  III.  O  tu,  che  muovi  alia  tua  strada  intento.     Epitaph  VIII. 
OD  Moneignor  Giunppe  Ferreri,  Arciveacovo  di  Urbino. 
1800  :— Fnbliahed  in  The  Friend,  1810. 

P.  2.  IV.  Uomo  non  k,  che  pervenuto  a  morte.  Epitaph  XXV.  ou 
Signor  GiambattiHta  Feo. 

P.  3, 1. 13.  Autter  and  BoBU*:— The  south  and  the  north  winds,  Bootes 
being  strictly  the  constellation  of  that  name. 

L.  16.  Pelorua: — A  promoatory  en  the  north-east  coast  of  Sicily  (Capo 
di  Faro). 

1809 :— Published  in  Th*  Friend,  1809. 

P.  3.  V.   Fu  »er  che  Ambrosio  Salinero  a  torto.     Epitaph  VII. 
L.  22.  Permeuut: — A  river  of  Bwotia  riung  in  Mount  Helicon,  and, 
like  the  better-known  Hippocrene  and  Mount  Parnassus,  named  alle- 
gorically  for  poetry. 

P.  4.  VI.  Aneora  entro  i  contin  di  ftncinllezia.      Epitaph  XIX.  on 
Signor  Roberto  Dati. 
1800 :— Published  in  The  Friend,  1809. 

P.  4  VII.  O  Lelio,  o  fior  gentil  <li  gentilezza.  EpUaph  XXIV.  on 
Signor  Lelio  Pavese. 
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L.  4.  Aglaia: — 'The  bright  one,'  one  of  theGnces. 

L.  10.  Seb«to: — A  rivar  running  into  tbe  Bay  of  Naples  through  the 
eut  aide  of  the  town.  Prof.  Knight's  note  on  Sebeto  ihould  be 
traniferrod  to  PeloruB ;  cp.  No.  IV.  of  these  Epilapht. 

P.  i.  VIII.  Non  tenia  gran  cordoglio  il  Zio  ripose.     ^lUapk  IX.  on 
Monaignor  Abbete  Francesco  Ponobonello. 
P.  6.  1809 ;— Publiihed  in  The  Friend,  1810. 

P.  fi.  IX.  Alma  corteae,  che  qoinci  oltre  paasi.  Epitaph  XXVII.  on 
Signor  BernBrdino  Baldi.  In  the  first  line  of  this  translation  the  name 
ii  printed  Balbi,  whether  bf  a  mistake  of  Wordsworth  or  his  printer  or 
his  copy  of  Chiabrera,  I  do  not  know.  The  mistake  has  unfortunately 
hitherto  concealed  the  identity  of  this,  the  only  well-known  person 
celebrated  in  these  epitaphs.  Bernardino  Baldi  of  Urbino  (lfifi3-1617) 
was  a  distinguished  man,  mathematician,  philosopher,  linguist,  historian, 
and  puet 

1809 :— Published  in  The  Friend,  1810. 

P.  6.  1.  1.  2.  Vernon  her  new  name.-— This  lady  was  named  Carleton ; 
■he,  along  with  a  sister,  was  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amble- 
side, file  epitaph,  a  part  of  it  at  least,  is  in  the  church  at  Bromsgrore, 
where  she  re«ded  after  her  marriage. — I.  F. 

P.  6. 11.  AiWwAed  1837 : — lliese  rerses  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb- 
stone of  Wordsworth's  son,  Thomas,  who  died  December  1,  1812,  and 
was  buried  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  The  date  of  their  composition  ia 
not  known. 

P.  7.  IV.  L  5.  Epitafb  in  the  Chapet^ard  <^f  Langdale,  Wetlmortlaml. 
Rer.  Owen  Lloyd  (1803-1841)  was  a  friend  of  Hartley  Coleridge  and  . 
of  Faber,  and  '  would  have  been  greatly  distinguished  as  a  scholar  but 
for  inherited  infirmities  of  bodily  oonatitution,  which,  from  early  child- 
hood, affected  his  mind.' — (I.  F.)  He  held  the  small  cure  of  lAOgdale 
for  nearly  twelve  years. 

P.  7.  V.    AnoBBSs  to  the  Schoiar*  </  the  Viiiage  School   qf :— 

[Hawkshead]. 

P.  9.  VI.  Eleouo  Staneas  tuggetled  bg  a  jrieture  of  Ptek  Oattle,  in  a 
ttorm,  painted  by  Mr  George  Btaamont: — More  correctly  Piel  Castle,  near 
Barrow-in-Pumess. 
P.  10,  U.  14-lS :-  In  ediUon  1820.  after  ■  what  then  J  saw,'  came— 
and  add  a  gletfO 
Of  lustre,  known  to  ndther  sea  nor  land. 
But  borrowed  from  the  youthful  Poet's  dream. 
Writing  to  Barron  Field  on  October  24,  1828,  Wordsworth  Myt-l 
*  "  The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land  "  shall  be  reatored.     I  need 
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not  trouble  jou  with  tbe  reMoni  that  put  me  upon  tbe»ltermtion.'  One 
of  the  reuoni  wu  probably  that  which  reoden  it  advisable  to  notice  the 
alteration,  Tiz.  the  frequent  misunderstanding  of  the  stania  hy  readers 
who  are  naturally  bannted  bj  its  atrango  poetic  power,  bnt  forget  the 
context.  The  alteration  is  in  iact  a  rather  prosaic  explanation  of 
lines,  which  bj  tbeir  very  beauty  ha^  been  given  a  wider  and  more 
mystical  meaning  than  was  originally  intended. 

LI.  21,  22.  In  edition  1S07  '  a  treasure-house,  a  mine  of  peaceful  years.' 
The  stanza  was  omitted  in  editions  1820-1843,  probably  because  Words- 
worth felt  that  the  accumulation  of  metaphors,  and  especially  the 
metaphor  of  the  mine,  were  inappropriate  to  a  ptunted  picture.  In 
edition  184S  the  stanza  was  replaced,  as  in  the  text 

L.  42.  'Sim  tahom  I  deplore': — The  poet's  brother  John.  Cp.  tbe 
next  two  poems,  and  Introd.,  p.  xliv. 

P.  15.  VIII.  £lboiac  VenaEa,  in  memory  qf  mt/  brother,  John  Wordt- 
worth,  U.  61-64.  These  verses,  with  the  first  four  lines  of  stanza  iii,  were 
inscrilMd  on  a  rock  near  Grisedale  Tarn  in  1SS2,  by  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
Wordsworth  Society,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  (since  Canon) 
Rawoiley. 

P.  16,  IX.  SoNNBT,  1,  1.  AngeHc  bog: — Wordsworth's  grandchild, 
youngest  son  of  John  Wordsworth  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  obliged  by 
ill-health  to  live  in  Italy,  where  she  did  not  long  survive  this  child  of 
five  years  old. 

P.  16.  XI.  Invocation  to  tbe  Eaktb.  Febrvar;/,  1816  .—Composed 
immediately  after  the  Thankigwing  Ode,  to  which  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  second  part. — I.  F.     Cp.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

P,  17.  XII.  Lines  viriltea  on  a  blank  let-in  a  copy  qfthe  Author'^  poem 
'  The  Excursion,'  upon  hearing  qf  the  death  qf  the  lale  Vicar  q/'  Kendal, 
1,  S  :— The  Rev.  Matthew  Murfitt,  Vicar  of  Kendal  1800-1814,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

P.  18.  XIII.  Bleoiac  Stanzas  addret*ed  to  Sir  0.  H.  B.  upon  the 
Death  of  hit  SMfer-tn-Zaio.— Frances  Fermor,  widow  of  Henry  Fermor  of 
IMtwelt,  Oxfordshire.  This  lady  had  been  a  widow  long  before  I  knew 
her.  Her  husband  was  of  the  fsmily  of  the  lady  celebrated  in  the  Bape 
of  the  Lock,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  sorrow  which 
his  death  caused  her  was  fearful  in  its  character,  as  described  in  this 
poem,  but  was  subdued  in  course  of  time  by  the  strength  of  her  religious 
faith.  I  have  been  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  an  inmate  with  her  at 
Coleorton  Hall,  as  were  also  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  my  sister.  .  .  .* — 
(I.  F.) 

P.  20.  XIV.  Elbolao  Musings  in  the  gromtdt  of  Coleorton  HaU,  the 
teat  qfthelau  Sir  6.  H.  Beaumont,  Bart.  U.  34-39  were  added  in  ed. 
1837. 
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L.  47.  '  Within  iU^  itt  ttBeetntta  elote ' : — Cp.  Pairf&x'B  tr&nslfttloD 
of  Tasso'e  6o4fl^  qf  Bullogne ;  or,  ike  Bteovery  <^  Jeru$alem,  bk.  11. 

The  rose  within  herself  her  iweetnesg  ctosed. — Prof.  Height. 

P.  21.  XV.  Writtbk  after  the  Dbatb  op  CiubIiEs  Lamb,  L  23. 
Tb«  moat  gentle  creature  nurted  in  field* : — This  way  of  indicktiiig  the 
name  of  ■»]'  Umented  friend  has  been  found  fault  with  ;  perhaps  rightly 
so ;  but  I  may  eay  in  justification  of  the  double  sense  of  the  word,  that 
similar  allusions  are  not  uncommon  in  epitaphs.  One  of  the  best  \a  our 
language  in  verse  1  ever  read  was  upon  a  person  who  bore  the  name  of 
Palmar;  and  the  course  of  the  thought  throughout  turned  upon  the  Ijf« 
of  the  Departed,  considered  as  a  pilgrimage.  Nor  can  I  think  that  the 
objection  in  the  present  case  will  have  much  force  with  any  one  who 
remembera  Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  his  own  name, 
and  ending ; 

No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name  i~~W. 

P.  24.  XVI.  £xTBHPORE  Effusion  upon  tbm  Death  of  Jambs  Hooo, 
11.  S,  10  .'—Scott  died  Sept  21,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  Drybuigh 
Abber ;  Ho^  died  Nov.  21,  183£ ;  Coleridge,  July  25,  1834 ;  Lamb, 
Dec.  27,  1834;  Crabbe,  Feb.  3, 1832;  Mrs.  Hemans,  May  16,  1835. 

P.  26.  XVII.  Inscriftiok  for  a  Umament  in  OroHhwaUe  Church,  in 
the  rale  of  Ketwick,  11.  8,  4 :— Southey  died  March  21, 184a 


ODE 

Intimations  of  Immortality  from  RBOoixEorioNS  op  Early  Chili>- 
Moon.  This  was  composed  during  my  residence  at  Town-End,  Grasmere. 
Two  years  at  least  passed  between  the  writing  of  the  four  first  stwiaas 
and  the  remaining  part.  To  the  attentive  and  competent  reader  the 
whole  sufficiently  explains  itself;  but  there  may  he  no  harm  in  adverting 
here  to  particular  feelings  or  experience*  of  my  own  mind  on  which  the 
structure  of  the  poem  partly  rests.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  for  me 
in  childhood  than  to  admit  the  notion  of  death  as  a  state  applicable  to 
my  own  being.     1  have  siud  elsewhere — 

A  simple  child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

And  feais  its  life  in  every  limb, 

What  should  it  know  of  death  i 
But  it  was  not  so  much  from  feelings  of  animal  vivacity  that  my  diffi- 
culty came  as  from  a  sense  of  the  indomitableness  of  the  Spirit  within 
me.  I  used  to  brood  over  the  stories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  almost  to 
persuade  myself  that,  whatever  might  become  of  others,  I  should  be 
translated,  in  something  of  the  same  way,  to  heaven.     With  a  feeling 
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congeninl  to  this,  I  was  often  unable  to  think  of  external  things  as  having 
external  azlBtence,  and  I  commaned  with  all  that  I  BBwas  aomething  not 
apart  from,  but  inherent  in,  mj  own  immaterial  nature.  Manj  times 
while  going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  mfself 
from  this  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  realitp.  At  that  time  I  was  afraid  of 
such  procesBes.  In  later  perioda  of  life  I  have  deplored,  as  we  have  all 
reason  to  do,  a  Hubjugation  of  an  apposite  character,  and  have  rejoiced 
over  the  remembrances,  as  is  expressed  in  the  lines — 
Obstinate  questionings 

Of  aense  and  outward  things, 

Fallinga  from  us,  vanishings,  etc. 
To  that  dream-like  vividoeas  and  splendour  which  invest  objects  of 
ught  in  childhood,  every  one,  1  believe,  if  he  would  look  back,  could 
bear  teatimouy,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here  :  but  having  in  the 
poem  regarded  it  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  prior  state  of  existence, 
I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  a  conclusion,  which  has  given  pain  to 
some  good  and  pious  persona,  that  I  meant  to  inculcate  such  a  belief.  It 
is  for  too  shadowy  a  notion  to  be  recommended  to  fiuth,  aa  more  than  an 
element  in  our  instincts  of  immortality.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that,' 
though  the  idea  is  not  advanced  in  revelation,  there  ia  nothing  there  to 
contradict  it,  and  the  fall  of  man  presents  an  analogy  in  its  favour. 
Accordingly,  a  pre-exiatent  atate  has  entered  into  the  popuhtr  creeds  of 
many  nations  ;  and,  among  all  persons  acquainted  with  classic  literature, 
is  known  as  an  ingredient  in  Platonic  philosophy.  Archimedes  said  that 
he  could  move  the  world  if  he  had  a  point  whereon  to  rest  his  machine. 
Who  bas  not  felt  the  same  aspirations  as  regards  the  world  of  his  own 
mind  ?  Having  to  wield  some  of  its  elements  when  I  was  impelled  to  write 
this  poem  on  llie  '  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  I  took  hold  of  the  notion  of 
pre-existence  as  having  sufficient  foundation  in  humanity  for  authorising 
me  to  make  for  my  purpose  the  best  uae  of  it  I  could  as  a  poet — 1.  F. 

To  the  Fenwick  note  may  be  added  this  record  of  a  statement  made  by 
Wordsworth  to  hia  nephew  and  biographer  (Memoir;  vol.  it.  p.  476) : 
'  In  my  Ode  on  the  IntinuUioru  of  Jmmortaliiy  tn  Childhood,  1  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  literal  representation  of  the  atate  of  the  afifections  and 
of  the  moral  being  in  childhood.  I  record  my  own  feelings  at  that  time 
—my  absolute  spirituality,  my  "  all-soul ness,"  if  I  may  ao  speak.  At 
that  time  I  could  not  beUeve  that  I  should  lie  down  quietly  in  the  grave, 
and  that  my  body  would  moulder  into  dust.' 

P.  27,  I.  28.  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  'fields  of 
sleep,'  but  any  precise  explanation,  such  as  '  the  yet  reposeful  slumber- 
ing countryaide'  (Prof.  Halea,  quoted  by  Prof.  Dowden),  robs  the  line 
of  its  peculiar  effect  upon  the  emotions,  and  is  therefore  incorrect.  The 
sounds  of  the  expressiona  'Elysian  Fields,'  'Garden  of  Sleep,'  and  the 
ideassn^^estedby  them,weredoubtlesshalf-preBentto  Wordaworth'acon- 
sciooaness.  Lines  of  this  evasive,  undecipherable  charm  may  easily  be 
found  in  all  poets,  hutdo  not  form  a  marked  characteristic  of  Wordsworth 
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as  the)'  do,  to  take  the  most  conspicuoaB  ioatanee,  of  Vii^  When  I 
wrote  thii  note  for  a  volame  of  SeleeHoa*  <1901)  I  had  not  seen  *  ooto  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Cotterill  (Wordsworth,  Ode,  eto.,  in  BUckie's  English  Cluuea, 
also  published  imi),  in  which  he  speftka  of  Wordsworth 'uungeooranMn 
word  in  its  literal  seoM,  but  in  such  connection  that  we  receive  an  i^- 
preasion  of  dim  undefinable  f^randeur,'  and  is  reminded  aUo  of  tucb 
'  rather  Brtificial  eipretaions  as  Virgil's  lugenla  campi  and  Dante's  eUtd 

LI.  10-40  owe  several  expressions  to  The  I<Ue  Shepherd  Boj/e  (eep. 
11.  1-4  and  £3-30),  which  AV^ordsworth  wrote  in  1800. 

L.  41.  In  a  MS.  version,  '  Even  yet  more  gladness,  1  can  hold  it  alL' 

P.28,1.76.  Prof.  Knight,  epa.  Bacon,  Q/'Foufft  and  il^;  'a  certaine 
Babbim,  upon  the  Text ;  Your  Young  Men  thali  tee  vieion*,  and  gtmr  Old 
lien  thaU  dreamt  dreamet;  inferreth,  that  Young  Men  ars  admitted 
nearer  to  God  than  Old ;  because  Vition  is  a  clearer  Etevelation,  then  a 
Dreame.' 

L.  86.  ^myeare:—la  ed.  1807,  'four  years,' 

L.  103.  'Stanoroa*  «(f^'.*— Daniel,  sonnet  introduotorj  to  Muto- 
phiiui,  1.  I. — Prof.  Knight.  Wordsworth  had,  of  course,  in  mind  the 
speech  of  the  melanoboly  Jacques  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  tt.  Sc  viL 

P.  29,  L  117.  A)  darkneei  tott,  the  darknee*  qf  the  gram:— Tbia  line 
was  first  inserted  in  ed.  1820. 

L4. 120.  A  Pretence  tehioh  i*  tuiI  to  be  pat  by  : — After  this  line  originally 
came  the  following,  which  were  omitted  in  ed.  1820  in  deference  to 
Coleridge's  criticism  {Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  ix.) — 
To  whom  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  eight 

Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie ; 
Mr.  Hutchinson  illustrates  this  passage  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth's 
Jourtutl  for  April  29, 1802 :  '  We  went  to  John's  grave,  sate  a  wliile  at 
first ;  afterwards  William  lay,  and  I  lay,  in  the  trench  under  the  fence 
—he  with  his  eyes  shut  listening  to  the  waterfalls  and  the  birds.  .  .  . 
We  were  unseen  by  one  another.  We  thought  that  it  would  be  so  sweet 
thus  to  lie  in  the  grave,  to  hear  the  peaceful  sounds  of  the  earth,  and 
just  to  know  that  our  dear  friends  were  near.'  Mr.  Hutchinson  con- 
tinues :  '  The  thought  which  Dorothy  here  tells  us  wa«  so  sweet  to  her 
and  William^thst  of  lying  awake  and  conscious  of  sound,  etc,  in  the 
grave — is  the  some  which  the  little  girl  in  We  are  Seven  is  described  as 
having  so  obstinately  clung  to  regarding  her  dead  brother  and  aiater.' 

U  122.  Of  heaven-bom  freedom  .-—Altered  in  ed.  1815  from  '  Of  untamed 
pleasures.' 

L.  126.  S^  eoon  thy  Soul  ehall  have  her  earthls  freight  .-—After  this 
line  in  a  MS.  copy,  came  the  following — 

The  world  upon  thy  noUe  nature  seiae  with  all  its  vanities. 

Prof.  Knight 
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LI.  137,  138.  Altered  in  ed.  181S  from— 

Of  Childliood,  whether  flntterini^  or  At  rest, 
With  new-bom  hope  for  ever  in  his  breaat. 

P.  30,  1.  163.  Altered  In  181£  from  '  Uphold  ua,  cherish  us,  and 
make.' 

L.  188.  Fors6(Mfe  nor  any.-— Altered  in'ed.  1836-1837  from  'Think  not 

"  P.  31,  1.  109.  Another  race  hath  hetn,  and  other  palmt  are  toon: — The 
meaning  of  this  line  and  its  connection  with  the  context  have  been  much 
discussed.  Wordsworth  has  just  explained  that  he  has  only  relinquished 
the  old  ecstatic  delight  in  Nature  of  his  childhood  to  live  beneath 
Nature's  more  habitual  sway.  He  loves  the  brooks  as  mnch  as  ever,  the 
new-born  day  is  as  lovely  as  ever,  the  clouds  of  sunset — one  expects  him 
to  say  '  are  as  lovely  as  ever,'  but  he  gives  the  thought  a  more  particular 
and  a  new  turn  :  the  clouds  are  as  lovely,  but  they  take  a  sober  colour- 
ing from  the  thoughts  of  the  mature  man,  who  has  kept  watch  o'er  man's 
mortality,  and  has  seen  the  passing  of  a  generation.  The  thought  glides 
into  the  reflection  'another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won '  from 
the  preceding  words,  without  any  close  reference  to  the  general  argu- 
ment No  doubt  the  word  suggests  the  reflections  of  an  older  man  than 
Wordsworth  was  at  the  time  of  writing  the  poem  ;  but  one  feels  here 
that  the  thought  is  partly  dominated  by  the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  was 
drowned  in  1805,  certainly  before  this  Ode  was  finished.  The  imagery 
of  the  line,  borrowed  from  St.  Paul,  may  very  well  have  been  suggested 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  a  fnartyr  to  duty. 

1802-1806 :— Dated  by  Wordsworth  1803-1806,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
bis  ed.  of  I^iemt  in  Tvo  Vohanet,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  makes  it  certain  that 
Wordsworth  began  this  Ode  in  March  1802,  the  day  after  the  lines  '  Hy 
heart  leaps  up  when  1  behold,'  etc.,  three  of  which  lines  were  in  ed. 
1810  placed  as  a  motto  at  the  head  of  the  Ode.  He  also  points  out  that 
in  edd.  1816-1843  The  Batjibow  and  this  Ode  '  respectively  open  and  con- 
clude the  GoUectivf  issue  of  ^Vo^dBwo^th'B  minor  poems.' 


THE  EXCURSION 

IS  published  in  1814.  The  story  of  Margaret,  which 
occurs  in  the  first  book,  was  begun  at  Raeedown  in  179S,  and  finished  at 
Alfoxden  in  1797-  Wordsworth  was  at  work  upon  'the  Pedlar,'  Dec 
1801  to  Feb.  1802,  as  we  learn  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  diary  :  i.e. 
probably  he  wrote  much  of  Books  i.  and  ii.  at  this  time.  The  rest  of 
the  poem  was  written  at  Allan  Bank  and  at  the  Rectory,  Grasmere, 
180&-I8I3.  The  Reebue,  the  great  'philosophical  epic'  in  three  parts, 
of  which  The  Exeurmon  was  to  be  the  second,  was  never  finished.  A 
part  of  it,  from  which  Wordsworth  quotes  St  tjie  end  of  the  Pre&ce  to 
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The  Exeunion,  iras  written  (about  Mven  hundred  lines)  in  179S,  and 
was  published  in  1888  by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  who  hold  the  copjrrighL 

P.   33.    PRBFAOB  TO   TBE  EDITION  OF  1814,  1.   24.      TluU    Wot* .—Tie 

Prelude,  not  published  until  after  Wordsworth's  death.     See  p.  £66. 
P.  34,  1.  23.  •FUaudimee  let  me  find  though  few  ! '  .-—ParadiM  Lo*t, 

TII.  31. 

P.  36, 1.  83,  84  :— 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  Soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets. — W, 


P.  36.  Book  Fibst.  The  Wandkrbr  :—  .  .  .  Perhaps  my  purpose  of 
giving  an  additional  interest  to  these  my  poems,  in  the  eyes  of  my  nearest 
and  dearest  firiends,  may  be  promoted  hy  saying  a  few  words  upon  thechar- 
acter  of  the  Wanderer,  the  Solitary,  and  the  Pastor,  and  some  other  of 
the  persona  introduced.  And  liret  of  the  principal  one,  the  Wanderer. 
My  lamented  friend  Southey  (fur  this  is  written  a  month  after  hie 
decease)  nsed  to  say  that  he  hnd  been  born  a  papist,  the  course  of  life 
which  would  in  all  proliability  have  been  his  was  the  one  for  which  he 
was  most  fitted  and  most  to  his  mind, — that  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  a 
convent,  furnished,  as  many  once  were  and  some  still  are,  with  an 
ineihauitible  library.  Booki,  aa  appears  from  many  passages  in  his 
writings,  and  aa  was  evident  to  those  who  had  opportunities  of  observing 
his  daily  life,  were  in  fact  his  pa*eion ;  and  wandering,  I  can  with  truth 
affirm,  was  mine;  but  this  propensity  in  me  was  happily  counteracted  hy 
inability  from  want  of  fortune  to  fulfil  my  wishes.  But,  had  I  been  bom 
in  a  class  which  would  have  deprived  me  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, it  is  not  unlikely  that,  being  strong  in  body,  I  should  have  taken 
to  a  way  of  life  such  as  that  in  which  my  Pedlar  passed  the  greater  part 
of  hia  days.  At  all  events,  I  am  here  called  upon  freely  to  acknowledge 
that  the  character  I  have  represented  in  his  person  is  chiefly  an  idea  of 
what  I  fancied  my  own  character  might  have  become  in  his  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  much  of  what  he  says  and  does  had  an  external 
existence,  that  fell  under  my  own  youthful  and  subsequent  ohservatioD. 
An  individual  named  Patrick,  hy  birth  and  education  a  Scotchman, 
followed  this  humble  occupation  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  the  town  of  Kendal.  He  married  a  kinswoman  of  my  wife's,  and  her 
sister  Sarah  was  brought  up  from  her  ninth  year  under  this  good  man's 
roof.  My  own  imaginations  1  was  happy  to  find  clothed  in  reality,  and 
fresh  ones  suggested,  by  what  she  reported  of  this  man's  tenderness  of 
heart,  his  strong  and  pure  imagination,  and  hia  solid  attainments  in 
literature,  chiefly  religious,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  At  Hawksbead 
also,  while  I  was  a  schoolboy,  there  occasionally  resided  a  Packman  (the 
name  then  generally  given  to  persons  of  this  calling),  with  whom  I  had 
frequent  conversations  upon  what  had  befallen  him,  and  what  he  had 
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observed,  daring  hia  wNtdering  lifle ;  and,  as  was  natural,  we  took  much 
to  eacit  other:  and,  npon  the  subject  of  Pediaritm  in  general,  as  then 
folloired,  and  its  fsTourableneaa  to  an  intimate  Iciioirledge  of  human 
concerns,  not  merely  among  the  humbler  claues  of  society,  I  need  say 
DOtbing  here  in  addition  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  ITie  Excurtion,  and 
a  note  attached  to  it.  Now  for  the  Solitary.  Of  him  I  hsTO  much  less 
to  aay.  Not  long  after  we  took  up  our  abode  at  Graamere,  came  to 
reside  there,  from  what  moti*e  I  either  never  knew  or  have  forgotten, 
a,  Scotchman  a  little  past  the  middlp  of  life,  who  had  for  many  yeart 
beeu  chaplain  to  a  Highland  regiment.  He  was  in  no  respect,  aa  far  as  1 
kaow,  an  interesting  character,  though  in  his  appearance  there  was  a 
good  deal  that  attracted  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  shattered  in  fortune, 
and  not  happy  in  mind.  Of  his  quondam  position  1  availed  myself,  to 
coDoect  with  the  Wanderer,  also  a  Scotchman,  a  character  suitable  to 
mj  purpose,  the  elements  of  which  I  drew  from  several  persons  with 
whom  I  had  been  connected,  and  who  fell  under  my  observaUou  during 
frequent  residences  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  was,  one  may  nou  say,  a  Mr.  Fawcett,  a 
preacher  at  a  dissenting  meettng-houte  in  the  Old  Jewry.  .  .  .  I.  F. 

P.  43, 11.  324,  325  till  1837  stood  as  one  line,  'A  vagrant  Merchant 
bent  beneath  his  load.'  No  doubt  the  three  terminations  in  n(  were 
displeasing. 

LL  341,  342.  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  of 
artificial  society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the  aristocracy 
of  nature ;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous  human- hearted ness  is  the 
constituent  principle  of  true  taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory 
to  have  prose  testimony  how  far  a  Character,  employed  for  purposes  of 
imagination,  is  founded  upon  general  &ct.  I  therefore  subjoin  an 
extract  from  an  author  who  had  opportunities  of  being  welt  acquunted 
with  a  class  of  men,  from  whom  my  own  personal  knowledge  emboldened 
me  to  draw  this  portrait. 

'  We  learn  from  Ctesar  and  other  Roman  Writers,  that  the  travelling 
merchants  who  frequented  Gaul  and  other  barbarous  countries,  either 
newly  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms,  or  bordering  on  the  Roman 
conquests,  were  ever  the  first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  Roman  fashions,  and  to  enjoy  Roman 
conveniences.  In  North  America,  travelling  merchants  from  the  Settle- 
ments have  done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  towards  civilising  the 
Indian  natives  than  all  the  missionaries,  papist  or  protestant,  who  have 
ever  been  sent  among  them. 

'  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  this  most  useful  class  of 
men,  that  they  commonly  contribute,  by  their  personal  manners,  no  less 
than  by  the  sale  of  their  wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  quickness  of  wit 
and  acuteness  of  judgment.     Having  constant  occasion  to  recommeod 
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themselTM  sad  their  goods,  the^  acquire  babite  of  the  most  oblif^ng 
attentioD,  and  the  most  inainuatinf  address.  As  in  their  per^rinationa 
they  have  opportunitf  of  cont«mplBting  the  manners  of  varioas  men  and 
various  cities,  they  l>ecome  eminentlf  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  th« 
world.  At  they  wander,  each  atone,  through  thinly-ii^abited  dUtricU,  theg 
form  habit*  of  reflection  and  of  nMime  contemplation.  With  all  thee* 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  tbef  should  often  be,  In  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  the  best  mirrors  of  &shion,  and  censors  of  manoers  ;.Bnd 
should  contribute  much  to  polish  the  rongbness,  and  soften  the  rusticity 
of  our  peasantry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  b 
young  man  going  ftom  any  part  of  Scotland  to  England,  of  pnrpose  to 
carry  the  pack,  was  considered  as  going  to  lead  the  life  and  acquire  the 
fortune  of  a  gentleman.  Wben,  after  twenty  yean'  absence,  in  that 
honourable  line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  acquisitions  to  hia 
native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.'— Heron's  Journey  in  Scotland,  t.  p.  89. — W. 

P.  44,  II.  370,  371.  Cp.  Shakespeare,  The  TempeH,  Act  i.  Se.  ii.  1.  $ : 
'  0, 1  hare  Buffer'd  With  those  that  I  saw  suffer.' 

P.  61,  1.  703,   '  Trotting  brook*'  .-—Bums,  Epittle  to  WWiam  Simptm, 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fsnd  her. 

Till  by  himsel  he  leam'd  to  wander, 

Adown  some  trottin'  bum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang. 

P.  fiS,  11.  871-916  were  the  first  part  of  The  KKur*ion  to  be  written, 

as  the  Penwick  note  tells  us.    They  were  composed  in  179G  at  Race- 

P.  60.  Book  Sboond.  The  SoLrrART,  1.  90.  Wordsworth  does  not  aim 
at  topographical  accuracy  in  The  Excursion,  but  combines  real  scenes 
according  to  his  bncy.  In  the  Penwick  note  he  says :  '  In  the  poem,  I 
suppose  that  the  Pedlar  and  I  ascended  from  a  plain  country  up  the 
vale  of  Langdale,  and  struck  off  a  good  way  above  the  chapel  to  the 
western  side  of  the  vale.  We  ascended  the  hill  and  thence  looked  down 
upon  the' circular  recess  in  which  lies  Blea  Tarn,  chosen  by  tbe  Solitary 
for  his  retreat  After  we  quit  his  cottage,  passing  over  a  low  ridge  we 
descend  into  another  vale,  that  of  Little  Langdale,  towards  tbe  head  of 
which  stands,  embowered  or  partly  shaded  by  yews  and  other  trees, 
something  between  a  cottage  and  a  mansion  or  gentleman's  house  such 
as  they  once  were  in  this  country.  This  1  convert  into  the  parsonage, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  as  by  tbe  waving  of  a  magic  wand,  I  turn  tbe 
comparatively  confined  vale  of  Langdale,  its  Tarn,  and  tbe  rude  chapel 
which  once  adorned  the  valley,  into  the  stately  and  comparatively 
spacious  vale  of  Grasmere,  its  Lake,  and  its  ancient  Parish  Church  ;  and 
upon  the  ude  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Lake,  and  looking 
down  upon  it  and  the  whole  vale  and  ita  encompas«ng  meuntaauB,  tbe 
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Pastor  is  anppoied  bj  me  to  stand,  wfaeo  *t  sunset  he  addresses  hi*  com- 
panions in  irords  which  I  hope  my  readers  will  remember,  or  1  should 
not  have  taken  the  tronUe  of  ginng  so  much  in  debul  the  materials  on 
which  my  mind  actually  worked.' 

P.  65,  11.  31 4,  31fi.  '  A  latrtd  not  moving  to  hit  tnnut ' : — Georf^  Df  j 
Line*  on  OiOert  Waktfiebt. 

L.  824.  They  climb  Lingmoor,  the  flat-topped,  heathery  hill  which 
divides  Lanplale  from  Ijttle  Langdale.  The  description  which  follows 
is  of  Blea  Tam  and  its  little  mountun  valley,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
in  the  lAke  Country.  The  valley  is  no  lon^r  'treeless,'  as  there  is  a 
small  fir  wood  on  the  west  side  of  the  tam. 

P.  67,1.388.  '/dWw.':—ThU  is  the  punctuation  of  the  original  cd. 
of  1814,  to  which  I  have  retamed.  Idter  edd.  ha*e  only  a  comma  at 
'  so ' ;  originally,  1  suspect,  ftom  a  misprint. 

P.68,  II.  413,  444.  A  Novtltif  Voltaire,  Hit /arwtuOplimitl:— The imvd 
meant  is  Candide  mt  tOpltmitme.  In  a  letter  to  Rowan  Hamilton, 
October  27,  1831  (Knight's  X«/e,  iii.  (xi.)  p.  208),  comparing  Voltaire's 
celebrity  with  Scott's,  Wordsworth  writes ;  '  Voltaire,  no  doubt,  was 
full  as  extensively  known ;  and  filled  a  larger  space  probably  in  the  eye 
of  Europe,  for  he  was  a  great  theatrical  writer  (which  Scott  has  not 
proved  himself  t«  be),  and  miscellaneoos  to  that  degree  that  there  was 
something  for  all  classes  of  readers ;  but  the  pleasure  afforded  by  his 
writings — with  the  exception  of  some  of  his  tragedies  and  minor  poems 
—was  not  pure,  and  in  this  Scott  is  greatly  bis  superior,' 

P.  70,  IL  060-562.  In  the  Fenwick  note,  speaking  of  'an  ugly 
structure ' in  Graamere  Churchyard,  'built  to  receive  the  hearse,  which 
is  recently  come  into  use,'  Wordsworth  continues :  '  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  allude  to  this  building  or  the  hearse-vehicle  it  contains, 
but  that  die  latter  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  change  much  to 
be  lamented  in  the  mode  of  conducting  funerals  among  the  mountMns. 
Now  the  coffin  is  lodged  in  the  hearse  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  corpse  is  so  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  gate :  all  the 
solemnity  which  formerly  attended  its  progress,  as  described  in  the 
poem,  is  put  an  end  to.  So  much  do  I  regret  this,  that  1  beg  to  be 
excused  for  giving  utterance  here  to  a  wish  that,  should  it  befall  me  to 
die  at  Rydal  Mount,  my  own  body  may  be  carried  to  Graamere  Church 
after  the  manner  in  which,  till  Istoly,  that  of  every  one  was  home  to 
that  place  of  sepulture,  namely,  on  the  shpulders  of  neighbours,  no 
house  being  passed  without  some  words  of  a  funeral  psalm  being  sung  at 
the  time  by  the  attondants.' 

P.  71,  1.  686.     Before  ed.  1837— 

They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the  grave. 
The  rerlsed  line  Is  not  Inteniled  to  be  read  as  an  Alexandrine  ;  it  ie  an 
instance,  among  many,  where  Wordsworth    evidently  felt  a  certain 
inappropriatoneee  in  giving  full  weight  to  unimportant  words  or  to 
syllables  which  are  only  very  lightly  pronounced  in  ordinary  speech.     A 
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somewh&t  Bimilar  case  is  1.  &69  above,  where  id  ed.  184fi  'tow'rds  ite 
home'  was  substituted  for  'to  its  home.' 

P.  73, 1.  692.  Tv>o  huge  Peoft*.— The  LMRdale  Pites.  They  cannot 
really  be  seen  from  the  cotta^,  but  they  form  a  msfpiificcnt  picture  from 
higher  ground. 

P.  74,  11.  717-719.  Professor  Knight  notes  that  '  this  is  strictly 
accurate.  Onandabout  the  2lHt  June,  the  sua, as  seen  from  BleaTani, 
■eta  just  between  the  I^ngdale  Pikes.' 

P.  SO.  Book  Third.  Despundkhcv,  L  73.  Prof.  Knight  notes  that 
'the  local  allusions  in  this  passage,  and  in  what  follows,  are  moat 
exact  and  literal,'  and  describes  the  topography. — Evertles  ed.,  vol.  v. 
p.  108. 

P.  81,  L  112.  Wordsworth  in  a  note  tianecribes  a  passage  from 
Burnet's  TVtfuHj  TAeonanicni,  etc.,  second  ed.,  p.  89,  'expressing  corre- 
sponding sentiments,  excited  by  objects  of  a  similar  nature.' 

P.  92,  t.  649.  This  passage  has  an  evident  connection  with  the  deaths 
of  Wordsworth's  children,  Catharine  and  Thomas,  in  June  and  December 
of  the  year  1812. 

P.  94, 1.  701.  Cp.  r&>  Borderert,  1.  1776. 

L.  72a  This  line  is  repeated  from  Book  ti.  1.  832.  Cp.  'blind 
vapour'  in  1.  881  there  with  'blind  mist'  here. 

L.726.  The  tret  qf  Liberty  :—¥iot.  Knight  calls  attention  to  tfa« 
custom  of  planting  trees  ss  symbols  of  liberty,  borrowed  by  the  Jacobins 
from  the  American  practice  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

P.  95,  11.  776,  777.    '  Liberty,  I  teorihipped  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a 
Shade': — Cp.  Dion  Carnug,  xlvii.  49,  where  Brutus  is  represented  as 
quoting  this  saying  of  Heracles  (from  an  unknown  sonrce) : — 
i  rXfJiiov  aptrii,  Xoyoi  ip  h"^}  '7"  ^  "■* 
in  'pyoy  jjimouv'  ail  8'  S.p  iiovKtvtt  Tvxn- 
'  Poor  virtue  !     So  thou  wert  after  all  a  mere  idea,  while  I  practised  thee 
aa  a  reality :  but  thou  wert  Fortune's  slave  all  the  while.'     The  saying  is 
not  given  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Brutus.     It  is  probably  the  original  of 
Wordsworth's  quotation,  altered  in  transmission. 

P.  99,  1.  981.  'A  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by  going  oat  into  the 
FTorM,  by  visiting  London.  Artificial  man  does  ;  he  extends  with  his 
sphere  ;  but  alas  I  that  sphere  is  microsco[MC ;  it  is  formed  of  minutia, 
and  he  surrenders  his  genuine  vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace  it 
in  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  barren  and  inhuman 
pruriency ;  while  his  mental  become  proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse 
is  the  Man  of  Mind :  he  who  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  Nature  and  of 
God,  might  be  a  mock  at  Tattersall's  and  Brooks's,  and  a  sneer  at  St. 
James's :  he  would  certainly  be  swallowed  alive  by  the  first  PLnirro  that 
crossed  him  : — But  when  be  walks  along  the  river  of  Amaions ;  when  he 
rests  his  eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes ;  when  he  measures  the  long  and 
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msndin^  each  ready  produced  fruit  of  this  vilderneM,  and  each  progeoy 
of  this  stream — his  exaltation  ia  not  leM  than  imperial.  He  is  as  gentle, 
too,  as  he  is  great :  his  emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  hia 
elevation  of  sentiment;  fbr,  he  sayi,  "these  were  made  bj  a  |[^od 
Beinj;,  who,  unsought  hy  me,  placed  me  here  to  eqjoy  them."  He 
becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His  mind  is  in  himself;  from 
hence  be  argues  and  from  hence  he  acts,  and  he  arguea  unerringly,  and 
acta  magisterially ;  his  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his  God ;  and  there- 
fore be  loree,  and  therefore  he  soars.' — From  the  notes  upon  The 
Burricanf,  a  Poem,  by  William  Gilbert 

The  Reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above  quotation,  which, 
though  from  a  strange  book,  is  one  of  the  Buest  passages  of  modem 
English  prose. — W. 

L.  947.  The  melancholy  MuecawUn :—T\ib  Whip-poor-will.  In  MS. 
versionB  of  this  line  the  name  is  found  written  \Vhip-pow-will  and  whip- 
poor-will. — Prof.  Knight  Cp.  A  Morning  Exerciie,  1.  16,  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

P.  103.  Book  Foitrth.  Desponoency  CoiutECTEn,  1.  131.  See,  upon 
this  subject,  Baiter's  most  interesting  review  of  bis  own  opinions  and 
sentiments  in  the  decline  of  life.— W.  Prof.  Knight  quotes  Matthew 
Sylvester's  Beliguiae  Baxlertanat,  bk.  i.  part  i.  1.  213,  p.  32 :  'To  despise 
earth  is  easy  to  me ;  but  not  so  easy  to  be  acquiunted  and  cenvereant  in 
Heaven.  I  have  nothing  in  this  world  which  1  could  not  easily  let  go  ; 
but  to  get  satisfying  apprehenuon  of  the  other  world  is  the  great  and 
grievous  difficulty.' 

P.  104,11.  161,  102.  Mittrugl  it  of  fuchincapacity  :—I.e.  of  the  infirmity 
of  1.  146  and  the  previous  lines. 

P.  105, 1.  206.  Time  .—This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Ode : 
JyUimatioag  qf  Immortality. — W,     Vol,  iii,  pp.  2 S  foil. 

P.  108,  1.  831.  The  passage  quoted  from  Daniel  is  taken  from  a  poem 
addressed  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  the  two 
last  lines,  printed  in  italii:s,  are  by  him  translated  from  Seneca  {Nat, 
Quaat.  Frohgui,  §  5).    The  whole  poem  is  very  beautiful.     1  will  tran- 
scribe four  stanzas  from  it,  as  they  contain  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
state  of  a  wise  man's  mind  in  a  time  of  public  commotion  : 
Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrant's  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  others'  crimes. 
Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he  cherks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times. 
Appal  not  him ;  that  hath  no  side  at  all. 
But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 
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Although  his  heart  (so  near  allied  to  earth) 
Cannot  but  pity  the  perplexed  state 
Of  troublous  and  distressed  mortality. 
That  thus  make  way  unto  the  ogly  birth 
Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 
AfflicUon  upon  Imbecility ; 
Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must  run, 
He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  hut  as  fore-done. 

And  whilBt  distraught  ambition  compasses 
And  is  encompassed,  while  as  craft  deceires. 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  btood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  Inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  He  looks  thereon. 
As  from  the  ehore  of  peace,  with  nnwet  eye. 
And  bears  no  venture  in  Impiety. 

Thus,  Lady,  fares  that  man  that  hath  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desires  ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  learned  this  book  of  man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  1  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart !  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  hear. — W. 
P.  109, 1.  387.  VVordsworth  marks  'feathery  bunch'  as  a  quotation, 
and  the  phrase  occurs  in  The  Favorila  Village,  hy  James  Hurdis  (p.  125 
of  first  ed.,  1800),  i[i  a  description  of  a  redbreast  which  has  entered  the 

,  Beneath  my  chair 
Sit  budge,  a  feathery  bunch  ;  upon  its  staves 
Polish  thy  clattering  beak,  etc. 
Hurdis  (1763-1801)  was  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen   Collie,  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  Poetry.     His  first  poem.  The  Village  OuraU  (1788),  had  some 
tittle  vogue.     He  is  well  characterised  by  Prof.  Morfill  (ZNct.  NaL  Biog. ) 
'a  pale  copy  of  Cowper,'  for  whom  he  more  than  once  expresses  the 
greatest  admiration.     His  minute  and  genuine  descriptiens  of  nature 
may  have  attracted  some  notice  from  Wordsworth,  in  spite  of  his  frigid 
Latinisms  and  prosaic  style. 

P.  114,  1.  602.  'The  dreadfiil  appetite  of  death' :— I  have  hunted  in 
vain  for  the  source  of  this  quotation. 

P.  1 16, 11.  699-702.  The  planeU  are  called  '  Mercuries,"  as  Prof.  Knight 
says,  because  they  perform  the  functions  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
The  'planetary  five'  are  the  planets  known  to  us  as  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  Mars,  Mercury. 
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r.  117,  L  749.  Oo^Mw.-— xxxviL  The  refflrance  to  this  Attic  river 
ftnd  to  the  custom  spoken  of  is  due  to  Paosuiiu  (i.  xxxvii.  3),  of  wfaoH 
Deteriftion  qf  Qrtect  Wordsworth  {Wtwased  Taylor's  truulatioD  (1794). 
Cp.  Prof.  Knight's  Boerties  fVordtworlh,  voL  v.  p.  396. 

L.  764.  (Tue^.-— Prof.  Dowden's ^UiM  WordtBorlhtiaA  Mr.  HuUhin-  . 
son's  Oxford  IVoTdtvorth  bvre  '  widelf,'  a  mispriat  not  noticed  in  their 
lists  of  BmUa.  '  Widely '  ig  in  it«elf  bo  pliusible  a  variant  that  it  Eeema 
vortfa  while  to  state  that  the  word  is  '  wisely '  in  the  original  ed.  1814, 
in  ed.  1840-1850,  and  presumably  in  the  intervening  edd.  It  clearly 
leads  on,  also,  to  the  qnestion  :  '  But  what  is  error  ? '  and  the  following 

P.  118,  IL  800-802.  Profl  Kuight  cpa.  Si«v  Batry  the  SLrlh,  Part  tii. 
Actii.,Sc  T.,1.  23: 

To  ut  upon  a  hill,  ts  1  do  now. 
To  carve  out  diak  quMntly,  point  by  point, 
'  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 

P.  121,  L  910.  Saint  Fillan  (died  circa  777  ?}  was  an  Irish  misaiooary 
in  Scotland,  and  is  associated  especially  with  Ross  and  Killin  in  Perth- 
ahire  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  Saint  Anne  here  is  the  mother  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  S^nt  Giles  (6th  or  7tb  cent.)  was  supposed  to  he  of  royal 
Athenian  descent.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  solitude 
in  Provence,  till  be  was  called  by  the  King  of  France  to  found  a  monastery 
ia  the  place  of  his  hermitage.  He  wsa  regarded  as  the  special  patron  of 
lepers  and  cripples,  hence  the  church  of  81  Giles  in  the  Cripplegate, 
London,  and  the  leper  hospital  at  St.  Gile»-in-the- Fields.  SL  Giles's 
Cathedral  Church  at  Edinburgh  once  possessed  a  relic  supposed  to  be  an 
arm-bone  of  the  saint  By  a  curious  coincidence  Wordsworth's  counties 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cnmberland  are  the  only  two  in  England  which 
possess  no  church  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.     Cp.  Encycioptedia  Brit. 

P.  122,  L  996.  Tht  toughing  Sage  fff  fVonee.-— Volture.  The  story  of 
his  visit  to  Paris  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  his  being  crowned  at  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  is  given,  e.g,,  in  Morley's  Voltaire,  and  in  Prof. 
Knight's  note  on  this  passage  from  Longcfaamp  et  Wsgniere,  Minuiirtt 
tar  Voltaire. 

P.  12fi,  I.  1130.  The  '  inferior  Fkculty'  here  is  the  Reason,  unaided  by 
Imagination  or  the  imaginative  faculties  of  'Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love.' 
Cp.  I.  763  above,  and  the  general  trend  of  the  argument,  which  is  the 
fullest  exposition  of  Wordsworth's  philosophy. 

P.  126,1.1140.  Under  thouf^ht  that  Wordsworth  had  plagiarised  from 
his  6eMr  in  this  passage  about  the  shell.  In  the  Fenwich  note  to 
the  Beening  Voluntary,  '  What  mischief  cleaves  to  unsubdued  regret,' 
Wordsworth  expresses  his  surprise  at  such  an  accusstion,  saying  that 
he  had  '  scores  of  times,'  in  bis  early  childhood  at  Cockermouth,  listened 
to  the  sound  of  a  sea-shell,  and  mentions  the  'belief  among  us  that  we 
could  know  from  the  sound  whether  the  tide  was  ebbing  or  flowing.' 
Cp.  too  Crabb  Robinson'*  diary  of  the  Italian  tour  of  1837  in  Knight's 
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Life,  III.  (si.)  p.  273.     The  panage  in  0«Mr  (i.  169)  U  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Idndor'a  exquisite  work  : 

But  1  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  thef  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot-wheel  standB  midway  in  the  wave : 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  poliah'd  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 
P.  127,    .  1187.  Wordsworth  refers  to  this  passage  in  the  Fenwlek 
note  to  the  Evening  Volwntaty,  'The  leaves  that  rustled  on  this  oak- 
crowned  hill,'  and  to  hie  frequent  experience  of  the  reverberation  of 
the  Sying  raven's  voice.     Prof.  Knight  quotes  from  Dorothy  Words- 
worth's Journal,  July  27,  1800,  the  earliest  account  of  iL 

LI.  1207-1274  were  the  second  part  of  The  Exeurtion  to  be  written, 
'  either  at  Racedown  or  Alfozden.'— I.  F.  cp.  Bk.  i.  I.  871  note. 


P.  132.  Book  Fifth.  Tbb  Pastor,  I.  78-  As  Wordsworth  explains  in 
the  Fenwick  note,  at  this  point  '  as  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wind '  the 
scene  is  changed  firom  Uttle  lAngdde  to  the  vale  of  Graamere. 

P.  133,  L  138.  The  verses  which  fallow  are  in  the  mun  an  accurate 
description  of  Graamere  church. 

P.  137,  IL  318-320.  Wordsworth  refers  to  Paradiie  Lott,  1. 167,  where 
'  the  Arch-Flend '  says  to  Beeliebub : 

Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 
Doing  or  suffering  ,  ,  . 

P.  139, 1.  378.  The  note  of  interrogation  at '  performance '  is  required 
by  the  sense,  but,  as  far  as  I  know.  Prof.  Knight's  ed.  is  the  only  one 
which  has  hitherto  printed  it. 

P.  140,  L  461.  To  illustrate  the  relation  which  in  my  mind  this  Pastor 
bore  to  the  Wanderer,  and  the  resemblance  between  them,  or  rather 
the  points  of  community  in  their  nature,  I  likened  one  to  an  oak  and 
the  other  to  a  sycamore ;  and,  having  here  referred  to  this  comparison, 
I  need  only  add  I  bod  no  one  individual  in  my  mind,  wishing  rather  to 
embody  this  idea  than  to  break  in  upon  the  simplicity  of  it  by  traits  of 
tudividual  character  or  of  any  peculiarity  of  opinion. — 1.  F. 

P.  142, 1.  629.  I  have  ventured  to  restore  '  forbidding,'  the  original 
reading,  and  that  of  all  edd.  of  Wordsworth's  lifetime,  except  those  of 
1820  and  1849-1860,  which  read  'forbidden.'  'Forbidden,'  though  it 
might  be  supported  from  a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view,  is  clearly 
inappropriate,  as  a  careAil  reading  of  the  context  will  show. 

P.  146, 1.  646  :— 

Lto.  You,  Sir,  could  help  me  to  the  history 
Of  half  these  graves? 
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Priett.  For  eight-score  winter*  paat. 

With  what  I  're  witnused.  Mid  with  whftt  I  've  ha&rd, 
Perhaps  I  might ;  .  .  . 
B7  taming  o'er  th«ae  hillocks  one  bj  one. 
We  two  could  travel.  Sir,  through  a  itrange  round  ; 
Yet  aU  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 

See  TAe  Brotkeri.—W.     Cp.  vol.  i-  p.  149. 
LI.  656,  657-  Tlieae  two  lines  were  first  printed  in  italics  in  ed.  1827. 
Unleea  thej  are  a  quotation  (from  some  aonree  to  tne  unknown),  it  U 
difficult  to  see  any  adequate  reason  for  the  exceptional  treatmenL 

Ih  679.  'Sight'  of  ed.  1849-1850,  though  retained  by  Prof.  Dowden 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  is  clearlj'  a  miBprint.  The  original  ed.  has  'site.' 
In  this  passage  Wordsworth  departs  from  the  vale  of  Grasmere  for  the 
nonce,  and  describee  the  situation  and  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  of 
Hackett,  at  the  south-east  foot  of  lingmoor  in  the  Langdale.  Cp. 
t'enwick  note  to  The  Excurtion  and  to  the  EjMU  U>  Sir  Q,  Beaumont, 
referred  to  bj  Prof.  Knight  Cp.  too  the  Fenwick  note  to  the  Mueel- 
taneout  StmneU,  Part  i.  No.  viii. 

P.  1 62,  1.  97&.   '  Satare  gneveet,  tluU  one  ihoaU  die '  .-— 

And  suffering  Nature  grieved  that  one  should  die. 

Souther's  Betntpeei.—Vf. 

P.  154.  Book  Siztb.  Tv*  Cbubcbyard  am.ovo  tbm  Mountains,  1.  19, 
'AUvnf  finger  pmntt  to  heaven' :~An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to 
build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire-steeples,  which,  as  they 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  object,  point  as  with  silent  finger  to  the 
Aj  and  stars,  and  sometimes,  when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a 
rich  thoogh  rainy  Bunset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning 
heavenward.     See  The  Friend,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  No.  liv.  p.  22a— W. 

P.  158, 1,  211.  His  story  is  here  truly  related  :  he  was  a  schoolfellow 
of  mine  for  some  years.  He  came  to  us  when  he  was  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age,  very  tall,  robuEt,  and  full  grown.  This  prevented  him 
from  falling  into  the  amusements  and  games  of  the  school :  consequently 
he  gave  more  time  to  books.  He  was  not  remarkably  bright  or  quick, 
but  by  industry  he  made  a  progress  more  than  respectable.  His  parents 
not  being  wealthy  enough  to  send  him  to  college,  when  he  left  Hawka- 
head  he  became  a  schoolmaster,  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  holy 
orders.  About  this  time  he  fell  in  love  as  related  in  the  poem,  and 
everything  followed  as  there  described,  except  that  I  do  not  know  when 
and  where  he  died.— 1.  F. 

P.  16ft,  1.  2fi4.  The  miner,  next  described  as  having  fbund  his  treasure 
after  twice  ten  years  of  labour,  lived  in  Patterdale,  and  the  story  is  true 
to  the  letter.— i,  F. 

P.  160,  I  273.   Milton,  Comvi,  244. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? — Prof.  Knight, 
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L.  Z7S-  ^e.-— The  next  cbantctor,  to  whom  the  Prieat  ib  led  by  con- 
trast with  the  reioluteness  diapUyed  by  the  foregoing,  ia  taken  fram  a 
person  born  and  bred  in  Grasmere,  by  name  Dawaou;  and  whose 
talents,  digpesition,  and  way  of  life  were  auch  as  are  here  delineated. 
—I.  F. 

P.  163,  I.  40fi.  A  pair:— Two  individuals  who,  by  their  several  tnis- 
fortunes,  were  at  different  times  driven  to  take  refoge  at  the  small  and 
obacura  town  of  Hawkshead,  on  the  skirt  of  these  mountains,  llieir 
stories  I  bad  from  the  dear  old  dame  with  whom,  as  a  schoolboy  an 
afterwards,  I  lodged  for  nearly  the  space  of  ten  yeere.  The  elder,  the 
Jacobite,  was  named  Drummond,  and  was  of  a  high  fomily  in  Scotland  : 
the  Hanoverian  Whig  bore  the  name  of  Vandepnt,  and  might  perhaps 
be  a  descendant  of  some  Dutchman  who  had  come  over  in  the  tr»ia  of 
King  William.  At  all  events  his  seel  was  such  tiiat  he  ruined  hiroaelf 
by  a  contest  for  the  representation  of  London  or  Westminster,  under- 
taken to  support  his  party ;  and  retired  to  this  comer  of  the  worldj 
selected,  as  it  had  been  by  Drummond,  for  that  obscurity  which,  sioce 
visiting  the  lakes  became  fashionable,  it  has  no  longer  retained.  So 
much  was  this  region  considered  oat  of  the  way,  till  a  late  period,  that 
persons  who  had  fled  irom  justice  used  often  to  resort  hither  for  conceal- 
ment; and  some  were  so  bold  as  to,  not  unfreqneotly,  make  excurwons 
from  the  place  of  their  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  freab 
offences.  Such  was  particularly  the  case  with  two  brothers  of  the  nanrie 
of  Weston,  who  took  up  their  abode  at  Old  Brathay,  I  think  abont 
seventy  years  ago.  Tfaey  were  highwaymen,  and  lived  there  some  time 
without  being  discovered,  though  it  was  known  that  they  often  dis- 
appeared in  a  way  and  upon  errands  which  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
Their  horses  were  noticed  as  being  of  a  choice  breed,  and  I  have  heard 
from  the  Ralph  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  saddler  in  the  town  of 
Kendal,  that  they  were  curious  in  their  saddles  and  housings  and 
accoutrements  of  their  horses.  They,  as  I  have  heard,  and  as  was 
univeisally  believed,  were  in  the  end  both  taken  and  hanged.— 1.  F. 

P.  165,  IL  S32,  633.  'Too  quick  a  mum  <if  eontlant  i^efictfy'.-— Cp. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  i.  v.  2. — '  If  we  could  but  hear  .  .  .  bow 
many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad  with  oppree- 
sion,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant  infelicity.' — Prof. 
Knight 

LL  63&-544.  Prometheus  was  chuned  to  a  rock  for  stealing  fire  from 
heaven  as  a  gift  for  mankind.  Tantalus  was  punished,  for  revealing  the 
secrets  of  his  fother  Zeus,  by  being  placed  in  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
constantly  withdrew  from  his  mouth  when  he  attempted  to  drink.  The 
hereditary  curse  descended  upon  his  grandchildren  Atreus  and  Thyeste*, 
and  their  descendants  Agamemnon,  .^^thus,  Etectrs,  Orestes.  'The 
dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes'  refers  to  the  story  of  (Edipus,  who 
unwittingly  slew  his  father  LaYus  and  married  his  mother  Jocasta,  and 
whose  sons  Gteocles  and  Pofynices  slew  one  another  in  the  war  of  the 
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Sev«n  sgainHt  Thebea,  while  his  daughter  Antigone  was  put  to  death  for 
giving  burial  to  PolToices  contrary  to  the  edict  of  Creon. 

P.  167,  I-  608.  Prof.  Knight  refers  to  the  Fenwicit  note  on  the  EpitUe 
to  Sir  O.  Beaumtmt,  where  Wordaworth  speaks  of  this  passage  and  gpeak* 
of  Grasmere  churchyard  aa  losing, '  during  late  years,'  '  much  of  its  mstie 
dmplicity  by  the  introduction  of  iron  palisades  to  fence  off  family  burying- 
grounds,  and  by  numerous  monuments,  some  of  them  in  very  bad  ta>t«; 
from  which  this  place  of  burial  was  in  my  memory  quite  free.'  Un- 
fortunately  human  randaliem  has  made  it  necesaary  to  fence  off  the 
'poet's  comer' of  Grasmere  churchyard  with  '  palisades' such  as  Words- 
worth deplored. 

P.  171,  1-  777-  This  person  lived  at  Town-End,  and  was  almost  our 
next  neighbour. — 1.  F. 

P.  174,  1.  006.  HatiM,  in.  i.  72.  'The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the 
law's  delay.'— Prof.  KnighL 

P.  177, 1.  1062.  Tho  story  ...  was  told  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  my 
sister  by  the  sister  of  this  unhappy  young  woman ;  and  every  particular 
was  exactly  as  I  have  related. — I.  F. 

P.  178,  11.  1086-1093  were  In  ed.  1827  substituted  for  a  passage  of 
twenty-eight  lines,  describing  more  in  detail  the  circumstances  and 
nature  of  the  man's  sin. 

P.  180, 1.  1101.  In  ed.  1827  was  cancelled  a  passage  of  seventy-six 
lines,  deecribing  another  group  of  graves,  in  which  a  man  and  his  two 
successive  wives  were  laid.  Wordsworth,  whether  from  his  own  thoughts 
or  from  external  influences,  came  to  regard  second  marriages  with 
disfavour.  Thus  the  Wanderer  was  originally  given  a  stepfather  in  a 
passage,  following  Bk.  i.  1.  110,  which  was  cancelled  in  ed.  1827. 

P.  182.  Book  Sbvbntb.  Tbe  CmntOHYARD  amono  the  Mountains — 
{Continue^,  1.  66.  That  lowly  Fartonage:— 'Tbe  cottage  in  which  the 
parson  of  Wythebum  then  lived  still  stands  on  the  right  or  eastern  side 
of  the  road,  as  you  ascend  the  [Dunmail]  Raise,  beyond  the  Swan  Inn. 
It  abuts  on  the  public  road  about  300  yards  beyond  the  bridge  over 
Tongue  Ghyll  beck.'— Prof.  KnighL  TTje  Clergyman  and  his  family 
.  .  .  were,  during  many  years,  our  principal  associates  in  the  vale  of 
(Irasmere,  unless  I  were  to  except  our  very  nearest  neighbours.  I  have 
entered  so  particularly  into  the  main  points  of  their  history,  that  I  will 
barely  testi^  in  prose  that— with  the  single  exception  of  the  particulars 
of  their  journey  to  Grasmere,  which,  however,  was  exactly  copied  from 
real  life  in  anotJier  instauce- tbe  whole  that  I  have  said  of  them  is  as 
faithful  to  the  truth  as  words  can  make  it.  There  was  much  talent  in 
the  fomily  ;  the  eldest  son  was  distiuguiahed  for  poetical  talent,  of  which 
a  specimen  is  given  in  my  notes  to  the  sonnets  to  the  Duddon.— I.  F. 
Cp.  The  River  Duddon,  vi.  10,  and  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  fioa 

P.  184, 1. 176.  '  Upon '  was  substituted  in  ed.  1845  for  the  more  natural 
'on.'     It  is  not  obvious  why  the  change  was  mnde,  uiilesii  U'crdsworlh 
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wanted  to  express  the  uotiou  of  flashing  light  by  quickening  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  'glittered.'  It  is  true  that  Wordsworth  from  time 
to  time,  eapecially  in  ed.  1836,  gave  greater  body,  as  it  were,  to  his  verse 
by  interpolating  extra  syllables  (cp.  at  one  instacce  out  of  many,  1.  336 
of  this  book,  where,  in  1836,  he  substituted  '  between '  for  '  twixt ') ;  but, 
while  the  matter  is  not  one  for  dogmatism,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  line 
under  consideration  was  altered  merely  for  that  reason.  In  Book  vni. 
(The  Parsonage),  I.  304,  wa  have  an  instance  of  the  desire  to  strengthen 
the  verse,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  stronger  verse,  but  partly  to  anit 
the  sense  of  the  words.     The  original— 

When  the  wind  is  up 
Among  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods, 
was  altered  in  ed.  1836  to— 

,  .  .  and  roars  through  the  ancient  woods : 
whereas,  ten  lines  further  on,  'or  a  blush'  was  aubstituted  ia  ed. 
1836    for  '  or  blush '  of  the  earlier  text,  merely  to  strengthen  the 

P.  186, 1.  241.  Eighteen  lines  following  1.  241  were  omitted  in  1827- 
P.  187,11.  316-317.  AFrUttabidet  b^orewlutte  lift  tueh  douUr /att  U> 
the  ground: — For  this  character  cp.  Additional  Note,  vol.  ii.  p.  538, 
Memoir  qftht  Rev.  Robert  Waiker. 

r.  191,  1.  481.  .  .  .  The  deaf  mau,  whose  epitaph  may  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard  at  the  head  of  Haweawater,  and  whose  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  their  benign  influence  in  conjunction  with  bis  privation,  I 
had  from  his  relatives  on  the  spot. — I.  F. 

F.  192, 1  filfi.  The  Blind  Man  was  John  Gough,  of  Kendal,  a  man 
known,  far  beyond  his  neighbourhood,  for  his  talents  and  attainments  Id 
natural  history  and  science. — I.  F.  He  did  not  die  till  1825,  eleven 
years  after  The  Exeurtion  wae  published ;  but  there  was  of  course  no 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  poem  or  in  any  note  until  the  Fenwick  notes 
of  ed.  18S7.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Blinded  by  smallpox 
before  he  was  three  years  old,  he  still  became  a  student  of  poetry, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  natural  history.  'Handling  plants 
rapidly  from  their  roots  or  stalks  upwards,  examining  the  stamens  aad 
pistils  within  the  flower  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  detecting  the 
finest  hairs  with  his  lower  lip,  he  could  even  recognise  plants  not  before 
examined  by  him  from  the  descriptions  he  had  heard '  (Diet.  Nat,  Biog.), 
This  latter  feat  he  performed  with  regard  to  the  Moss  Campion,  described 
by  Wordsworth  in  the  Ei^iac  Verte*  in  Memory  ef  mg  Brother,  etc 
'  This  poem,'  says  Prof.  Knight,  '  was  read  to  Gough  in  180JS  (it  was  not 
published  till  1842),  and  twelve  years  afterwards,  in  1817,  a  apecimui  of 
the  Moss  Campion  was  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  said  at  once,  "  1  have 
never  examined  this  plant  before,  but  it  is  Siiene  Acaulit." ' 

L.  536.   '  Married  to  imnwrlal  verte ' : — Milton,  L' Allegro,  I.  137, 
1'.  193,  1.  G73.  It  is  the  years  which  are  possessed  in  this  ligbt-hesrt«d 
r  by  the  old  man. 
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P.  104,11.  616,617:— 

This  Syctaum  oft  miuical  with  Bees ; 
Such  TutU  th«  Patriarchs  loved. 

— S.  T.  Colaridg«. 
[/■wcnjitioR/or  a  Fountain  on  a  Heath.]— W. 

P.  396, 1.  636,  Of  the  Infant's  grave,  neit  noticed,  I  will  only  say  it 
is  an  exact  picture  of  what  fell  under  my  own  obaervation ;  and  all 
persons  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  cottage  life  must  often  have 
observed  lilce  inst«nces  of  the  working-  of  the  domestic  affectionH. — I.  F. 

L.  636,  637.  'This  refers  to  the  Greens,  a  very  ancient  Grasmere 
family,  settled  for  generations  at  Pavement  End,  which,  with  a  consider- 
able tract  of  Und,  is  still  their  property.'— Dr.  Cradock,  in  Prof.  Knight's 
Boertiey  edition. 

P.  107, 1.  761.  Oilsad.'— More  usually  glede  or  gled,  is  a  name,  chiefly 
nortfa-country,  f»r  the  Kite. 

P.  19»,  L  848.  'All  hoping  and  eapeetmg  otf'.-— Cp.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  7. 

P.  200, 1.  890.  This  young  volunteer  bore  the  name  of  Dawson,  and 
was  younger  brother,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the  prodigal,  of  whose 
character  and  fortunes  an  account  is  given  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  book.  The  ikther  of  the  family  I  knew  well ;  he  was  a  man 
of  literary  education  and  of  experience  in  society  much  beyond  what  was 
common  among  the  inhabitAUta  of  the  vale.  He  had  lived  a  good  while 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  s  manager  of  iron-works  at  Bunaw,  and 
bad  acted  as  clerk  to  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  otGca  of  Distributor 
of  Stamps,  when  he  used  to  travel  round  the  country  collecting  and 
bringing  home  the  money  due  to  Government,  in  gold,  which,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  was  deposited  in  the 
cell  or  iron  closet  under  the  west  window  of  the  long  room  at  Rydal 
MooDt,  which  still  exists,  with  the  iron  doors  that  guarded  the  property. 
This  of  course  was  before  the  time  of  Bills  and  Notes.  The  two  sons  of 
this  person  had  do  doubt  been  led  by  the  knowledge  of  their  father  to 
take  more  delight  in  scholarship,  and  had  been  accustomed  in  their  own 
miuds  to  take  a  wider  view  of  social  interests,  than  was  usual  among  their 
associates.  The  prematnre  death  of  this  gallant  young  man  was  much 
lameoted,  and,  as  an  attendant  at  the  funeral,  I  myself  witnessed  the 
ceremony  and  the  effect  of  it,  as  described  in  the  poem.  — I.  F. 

P.  202,  1.  95&  The  pillars  of  the  gateway  in  front  of  the  mansion 
remained  when  we  first  took  up  oar  abode  at  Grasmere.  Two  or  three 
cottages  still  remain,  which  are  called  Knotthouses  from  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  (I  have  called  him  a  knight)  concerning  whom  these  traditions 
survive.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Knott  family,  formerly  considerable 
proprietors  in  the  district.  Wh»X  follows  in  the  discourse  of  the  Wan- 
derer upon  the  changes  he  had  witnessed  in  rural  life,  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  is  truly  described  from  what  I  myself  saw  during  my  boy- 
hood and  early  youth,  and  from  what  was  often  told  me  by  persons  of 
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this  humble  calling:.  Happilj',  most  happily,  for  these  i 
miwhief  was  diverted  from  the  banka  of  their  beautiful  streams,  and  waa 
tranaferred  to  open  aad  flat  countries  abounding  in  coal,  where  the 
agencjr  of  steam  was  found  much  more  effectual  for  earrfing  on  those 
demoralising  works.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  invention,  long  before  the 
present  time  every  torrent  and  river  in  this  district  would  have  had  ila 
factory,  large  and  populous  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  water  that 
could  there  have  been  commanded. — I.  F. 

L.  980.  The  '  Transit  gloria  mundi '  is  finely  eipreased  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Foundation-charters  of  some  of  the  ancient  Abbeys.  Some 
expressions  here  used  are  taken  A«m  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
Fumees,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows :  *  Considering  every  day 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  that  the  roses  and  flowen  of  Kings,  Emperors, 
and  Dukes,  and  the  crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great,  wither  and  deeay  ; 
and  that  all  things,  with  an  uninterrupted  course,  t«nd  to  diaaolntioD 
and  death  :  I  therefore,'  etc.— W. 


P.  207.  Book  Eiqhth.  Thb  Pahmnaob,  1.  100.  Thorpt  and  vUl: — 
Homestead  and  small  bouse.     Cp.  Eixlttiattieal  SonneU,  Pt.  i.  No.  xxii. 

L.  112.  In  treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect, 
with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his  Poem  of  the  Fleece, 
the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has  given  of  the  influences  of  manu- 
facturing industry  upon  the  face  of  this  Island.  He  wrote  at  a 
time  when  machinery  was  first  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his 
benevolent  heart  prompted  him  to  augur  from  it  nothing  but  good. 
Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  baneful  effects  arising  out  of 
an  ill-regulBted  and  excessive  application  of  powers  so  admirable  in 
themselves.  — W. 

In  the  following  lines  Wordsworth  seems  to  be  referring  to  canals. 
The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  time  in  which  canal 
navigation  was  practically  revived  in  England.  U.  115-116  are  difficnlt 
and  yet  are  apparently  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  p 
clearer  than  it  originally  was,  for  till  ed.  1836  it  stood  as  one  tine — 

Or  on  the  naked  mountun's  lofty  side. 
The  picture  suggested  is  undoubtedly  the  somewhat  strange  one  of  a 
canal  high  up  on  a  mountain  side,  but  Wordsworth  doubtless  merely 
refers  to  a  sitnation  in  which  a  canal  is,  in  a  mountainous  region,  higher 
than  some  parts  of  the  valley,  across  which  it  is  sometimes  carried  by  an 
aqueduct. 

P.  209,  1.  221.  The  hint  for  this  description  comee  from  Cicero 
(Tufcttlan  Dupulalionii,  v.  23),  who  says  that  when  he  was  Qunetor  in 
Sicily  he  found  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  buried  in  brambles,  etc.,  and 
forgotten  by  the  Syracusans  themselves. 

P.  211,  1.  304.   Cp.  Bh.  VII.  (The  Churchyard)  I.  170  note. 

P.  212,  I.  323.  The  use  of  'its'  in  this  line  and  'her'  in  the  next 
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IS  probably  due  to  an  orersight  in  alterioK  the  text,  which  orifrinally 

The  limbs  iDCTMse;  but,  liberty  of  mind 
Thus  gone  for  ever,  this  organic  Frame, 
Which  from  heaven's  bounty  we  receive,  instinct 
^Vith  light,  »nd  gladsome  motions,  soon  becomes 
Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  ; 
And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  iU  functlous. 
In  ed.  1827  Wordsworth  wrote— 

The  limbs  increase ;  but  liberty  of  mind 
1h  gone  for  ever ;  this  organic  Frune 
So  joyful  in  her  motions,  is  become 
Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead ; 
And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  Aer  functions. 
In  ed.  1836  her  (1  have  italicised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  this  note)  was 
ill  IL  323,  327  changed  to  iU,  while  iu  1.  324  no  change  was  made.     It  is 
T«ry  improbable  that  Wordsworth  was  consciously  imitating  the  old  con- 
fusion, such  as  we  find  in  1  Cor.  ziii.  6:  'Doth  not  Ivehave  itself  unseemly, 
eeeketh  not  her  own.' 

P.  214,  1.  413.  The  Christ-cross- row  means  the  alphabet,  from  the 
custom  of  prefixing  a  cross  to  the  alphabet  in  the  old  hom-booka. 

P.  222.  Book  Nixm.  Disooubsb  op  thb  Wanobrer,  etc,  1.  ISl. 
Paradise  LoH,  iii.  44,  '  Human  Amm  divine.' 

P.  226, 1.  299.  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  affords  marvellous  facilities 
for  carrying  this  into  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  benefit 
which  might  accrue  to  humanity  from  the  universal  application  of  this 
simple  engine  under  an  enlightened  and  (Mnscientioua  government. — W. 
This  'discovery'  of  Andrew  Bell  (1769-1832)  was  the  germ  of  the 
syBt«m  of  'pupil-teachers.'  As  superintendent  of  the  Madras  Male 
Orphan  Asylum,  Bell,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  and  paying 
masters,  introduced  the  practice  of  the  children  teaching  one  another. 
One  of  the  earliest  places  to  use  his  system  was  Kendal  in  its  industrial 
schools.  Bell  was  not  a  little  of  a  quack,  but  he  obtained  great  celebrity, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  rivalry  with  the  Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster, 
became  the  great  champion  and  propagator  of  Church  Schools.  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  and  especially  Southey,  were  enthusiastjc  supporters  of 
Bell ;  and  Southey  wrote  a  part  of  his  lA/e,  which  his  son,  Cuthbert 
Southey,  finished.     Cp.  DuU.  Nat.  Bicg. 

L.  307.  Originally  'To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  help.' 
Altered  In  ed.  1836.     Cp.  note  on  Bk.  vii.  (Churchyard)  L  17a 

P.  226, 1.  336.  Caipe  is  described  by  Prof.  Knight  as  'a  promontory 
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in  ValoDcU,  tMnttg  the  Bal«»-ic  IbIm.'  Thvte  is  an  unimportant  pl«ee 
of  t]i«  name  in  that  situation,  but  Wordsnortb  refers  to  Gibraltar,  «f 
which  the  ancient  name  tu  Calpe. 

L.  38-1.  Wordsworth  refers  to  the  famous  doctrines  of  Malthus,  whose 
Principle  of  Population  was  first  published  in  1788,  and  had  been  repub- 
lished several  times  before  Wordsworth  wrote  The  Exeurtion. 

P.  231,  I.  570.  The  scene  is  in  the  main  described  as  if  the  party  go  to 
the  Terrace  on  Loughrif^,  iromediatelj  above  the  south  end  of  Graamere, 
but,  as  usual,  Wordsworth  allows  himself  to  add  to  and  alter  the  actual 
scenery. 

V.  234,  ].  704.  Taranis  is  the  name  of  a  Celtic  god,  probably  '  the 
Thunderer,'  mentioned  by  Lucan,  FhartaUa,  i.  446 : 

Bt  Taranis  Scythicae  non  mitior  ara  Dianae. 
Cp.  S.  Reinacb  in  Revue  Celtique,  vol.  xriii.  p.  137. 

P.  235, 1.  750.  Cp.  Paradite  Lott,  v.  202.  Witness  if  1  be  silent,  mom 
or  even.— Prof.  Knight. 

L.  777.  VVfaen  1  reported  thit  promlae  of  the  Solitary,  and  long  after, 
it  was  my  wish,  and  I  might  say  intention,  that  we  sboiild  resume  our 
wanderings,  and  pass  the  Borders  into  his  native  country,  where,  as  I 
hoped,  he  might  witness,  in  the  society  of  the  Wanderer,  some  religions 
ceremony — a  sacrament,  say,  in  the  open  fields,  or  a  preaching  among 
the  mountains — which,  by  recalling  to  his  mind  the  days  of  bis  early 
childhood,  when  he  had  been  present  on  such  occasions  in  company 
with  his  parents  and  nearest  kindred,  might  have  dissolved  his  heart 
into  tenderness,  and  so  have  done  more  towards  restoring  the  CbristiBD 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and,  with  that,  contentednees  and 
even  cheerfulness  of  mind,  than  all  that  the  Wanderer  and  Pastor,  by 
their  several  effusions  and  addresses,  had  been  able  tg  effecL  An  inue 
like  this  was  in  my  intentions.     But,  alas  ! 

Mid  the  wreck  of  is  and  was. 
Tilings  incomplete  and  purpoaes  betrayed 
Make  sadder  tiansita  o'er  thou|^t'e  optic  glaaa 
Hiao  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed, — I.  F.  i 


THE  PRELUDE 

P.  237-  During  the  poet's  lifetime  this  poem  remained  unpublished, 
owing  partly  to  the  diffidence  with  which  be  regarded  it,  especially  on 
account  of  its  length,  but  partly  no  doubt  to  bis  sense  of  having  failed 
to  complete  the  great  work,  The  Beehae,  to  which  this  autobiographical 
poem  was  to  have  been,  in  his  own  words,  'a  sort  of  portitio.'  The  title 
was  su^ested  by  Mn.  Wordsworth,  when  the  poem  was  Bnt  edited  in 
1850  by  Mr.  Carter,  who  had  been  Vf  ordsworth's  secretary  and  was  one 
of  bis  literary  executors. 

AnvBRTiBBuiiKT,  1.  2.  The  opening  lines,  the  'glad  preamble,'  as 
Wordsworth  calls  them  (Prthide,  vu.  4),  were  composed  as  Wordswortb 
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WM  cominf;  home  from  Goalar  in  1799.  The  reat  of  Bks.  i.  and  ii.  wi« 
finished,  in  all  probability,  by  the  end  of  1800,  from  which  time  to 
Feb.  1S04  the  stream  of  composition  'stopped*  (ibid.  vii.  11),  though 
Wordsworth  must  hare  occasionally  worked  at  the  poem  in  the  interval 
(Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Joumal,  Jan.  11,  1803  :  '  WUliam  was  working 
at  hia  poem  to  C[olerid|{e].')  Bka.  itt.-xiv.  were  written  between  the 
beginning  of  1804  and  the  latter  part  of  May  180S.  Cp.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's Oi^ord  Wordtavrlh, '  Chronological  Table.*  Tlie  facts  are  collected 
in  Prof.  Knight's  Evertley  ed.,  but  with  more  than  one  unfortunate  error. 

P.  230.  Book  First.  IxTiteoucTiOK — Chiuibood  and  ScBooti-TrMB, 
1.  46.  0  Friend: — Coleridge:  see  Adoertiumtnt  above.  "The  'day 
spokOD  of  in  this  passage  was  tliat  on  which  Wordsworth  left  Goslai 
in  April  1799  :  cp.  PrOude,  Bk.  vii.  1  foil.  On  that  day  the  first  forty- 
five  lines  of  The  Prelude  were  composed.  But  neither  in  these  nor  in 
the  following  lines  to  I.  107  is  Wordsworth  giving  a  strictly  accurate 
statement  of  facts.  This  idealisation,  Wordsworth's  obvious  and  avowed 
practice  in  The  Excitrnon,  seems  to  me  rather  unexpected  in  so  faith- 
ftilly  aDtobiographtcal  a  poem  as  The  Prelude;  and  the  statement  in  11.  90 
foil,  that  Wordsworth,  in  an  hour  of  exaltation,  actually  started  for  his 
'  chosen  Vale '  without  any  preparation,  is,  if  untrue,  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  foct — if  fact  it  were—would  be  a  striking  illustration  of 
that  more  wayward  side  of  the  poet's  nature  which  the  general  body 
of  readers  usually  foils  to  realise.  I  hare  attempted  therefore  to  har- 
monise the  passage  with  the  known  facts,  but  without  success ;  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Hutchinson's  opinion,  which  he  very 
kindly  wrote  to  me,  and  which  is,  I  think,  convincing.  '  I  am  quite 
canTinced  that  Wordsworth  here  (II.  l-llS)  gives  us  an  idealised  account 
of  bis  past  history,  blending  tt^ether  three  events  in  his  life:  (1)  his 
release  from  London  in  the  autumn  of  I79C,  on  the  receipt  of  Raisley 
Calvert's  legacy;  (2)  his  final  departure  Avm  Goslar  for  England,  pro- 
bably late  in  April  1799;  (3)  his  journey  with  Dorothy  from  Sockbum 
to  Grasuiere  at  the  close  of  1799.  The  feelings  described  in  11.  6-46 
must  be  those  which  possessed  Wordsworth  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
1796,  having  invested  Raisley  Calvert's  legacy  (part  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  lent  to  Basil  Montagu)  and  having  obtained  one  pupil  (Basil 
junior)  and  the  promise  of  another  (a  son  of  Mr.  Pinney  of  Bristol, 
aged  thirteen),  he  turned  his  back  on  London  and  set  out  for  Bristol 
(where  shortly  afterwards  he  seems  to  have  met  Coleridge  for  the  first 
time  at  Mr.  Pinney's  house),  and  took  possession  of  Racedown  House. 
The  Prelude  was  certainly  begun  during  Wordsworth's  stay  in  Germany, 
and  II.  1-46,  or,  as  you  suggest,  a  rough  draft  of  them,  were  composed 
on  the  day  of  hia  departure  from  Goslar.  Wordsworth's  own  words  in 
Prelude  vii.  1  foil,  settle  this,  I  think ;  for  Prelude  vii.  1-42  were  written 
in  the  autumn  of  1804,  five  and  a  half,  or  roughly  six,  years  after  that 
event.     Wordsworth  seems  to  eampreee  his  past  experience  within  such 
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limits  kg  the  exigencies  of  his  verae  demuided.  Thus  he  treeta  his 
three  successive  Departure*  at  one — that  from  "  the  Test  city  "  (LondoD) 
in  17dS,  that  from  Goslar  in  the  apriiig  of  1799,  Mid  that  from  Sockbnm 
with  Dorothy  ID  Dec.  1799.  Wordsworth's  "liberty"  anquestlonably 
first  came  to  him  od  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  these  departures,  but  it 
was  not  finally  consummated  till  his  settlement  in  the  "knownVale" 
(Prelude,  1.  72)  in  Dec.  1799.  The  two  cardinal  facts  in  hia  paat  life 
which  he  wants  to  impresB  upon  the  readers  are  (1)  his  detention,  a 
"  discontented  sojourner  "  in  the  "  vast  city," 

amid  the  many  shapes — 
Of  joyless  dayli^t ;  ffhen  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart. 

(TitUem  Abbeg,  £2-M), 
and  (2)  his  release  and  subsequent  settlement  in  the  valley  of  hia  boyiah 
choice.     All  that  intervened  between  these  two  momentous  events  he 
passes  over  in  this  summary  (Prelude,  i.  1-113).' 

P.  240,  1.  93.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  last  note,  this  statement  can 
hardly  be  literdly  true.  At  least  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  journey, 
and  the  description  (1.  106)  '  a  pleasant  loitering  journey,  through  three 
days  continued,'  seems  to  refer  to  the  actual  journey,  made  with  Dorothy, 
in  Dec.  1799. 

LI.  99,  100.  'Be  it  to;  why  think  of  anything  but  pretenl  good?'— 
Prof.  Knight  says:  'This  quotation  I  am  unable  to  trace.'  Surely  it 
is  merely  a  soliloquy  of  the  poet  himself. 

P.  241, 1.  143.  This  passage  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  jSVqilmm 
written  in  my  Poektl-eopy  q/*  Tbonuon'i  'Gigtle  of  IndoleiKe,'  and  is  in 
itself  a  strong  support  of  the  interpretation  of  that  poem  given  above, 
vol.  I.  p.  502. 

P.  242,  1.  206.  Boa  that  one  Frenchman  .-—Dominique  de  Gourgues,  a 
French  gentleman  who  went  in  1668  to  Florida  t«  avenge  the  massacre 
of  the  French  by  the  Spaniards  there.     Ed.  1860. 

P.  244, 1.  283.  ThoM  bwerc—Cockermouth  Castle. 

L.  304.  That  behvid  ra:« ;— Bsthwaite,  in  which  is  the  village  of 
Hawkshead,  where  Wordsworth  was  at  school.     Cp.  Introd. 

P.  24A,  1.  309.  By  the  autumnal  crocus  Wordsworth  no  doubt  indi- 
cates the  plant  Ookhicum  autumnak,  variously  known  as  'autumn 
crocus'  and  '  meadow  saffron.' 

L.  329.  By  'the  end '  here  Wordsworth  seems  to  mean,  not  the  end 
proposed  by  himself,  but  the  actual  result  or  the  end  proposed  by 
Nature.  Their  'object'  was  the  'mean  and  inglorious'  one  of  taking 
birds'  nests,  but  the  means  employed  were  so  full  of  adventure  and 
spiritual  eiutement  that  the  result  was  important  in  his  imaginative 
development  and  not '  ignoble. '  Cp.  a  few  lines  below  (350) : 
Praise  to  the  end  I 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned  to  employ  ! 
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P.  246,  L  3S9.  Rocky  cave.-— 'Dr.  Cndock  sui^eBted  the  readiiig 
"rocky  cove."'— Knight.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  understaDd  hows 
bokt  on  Eathiraite  water  could  be  tied  to  a  willow  in  a  cave, 

L.  371.  Far  abom: — Here,  too,  I  believe  an  'a'  has  wrongly  sup- 
planted an  *  o,'  and  that  Wordsworth  wrote  '  for  above ' :  the  cragu? 
ridge  was  the  highest  object  in  sight  except  the  stars  and  sky,  and 
thertfore  'the  horizon's  utmost  boundary.' 

L.  S78.  A  huge  peak,  black  and  huge: — Probably  Wetherlam. 

P.  247.  This  passage,  11.  401-463,  was  originally  published  in  7i* 
Friend.     See  above,  vol,  i.  p.  134. 

P.  Z48,  I  444,  Of  mtlaneholy  net  unnottMd,  whik  the  ttart  .-—This  line 
was  doubtless  not  intended  to  be  read  as  an  Alexandrine.  One  may 
compare  Wordsworth's  constant  treatment  of  the  word  'spiritual'  as 
equivalent  to  a  dissyllable. 

L.  4fiS.  '  Still '  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Wordsworth  (cp.  above, 
1.  364  of  this  book,  and  An  Evening  Walk,  1.  48),  for  'all  the  while,' 
'continuously.'  Cp.  Shakespeare,  The  Tempe»t,  t.  ii.  229:  'the  still- 
vei'd  Bermoothes.' 

P,  240, 1.  522.  Cp.  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iu.  fi4 : 

Gained  bat  one  trnropand  one  plebeian  card. — Prof.  Knight. 
The  diamonds  are  called  '  ironic '  in  1.  62S,  doubtless  because  they  were, 
through  much  use,  so  much  the  reverse  of  bright 

P.  2£1,  1.  CS4.  '  Works  along  the  blood '  is  one  of  those  phrases  which 
from  time  to  time  satlently  remind  us  of  what  the  careful  reader  of 
Wordsworth  and  of  Tennyson  is  constantly,  though  less  distinctly, 
conscious, — that  the  later  poet  learned  much  of  the  earlier  before  he 
surpassed  him  aa  an  artist  in  phrase  and  rhythm,  Cp.  Litte»  eompoeed 
above  TinUm  Abb^,  1.  28 : 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart 


P.  264.  Book  Seconh.     Schooi^Tihe  (conlinved),  11.  90,  91 :— The 
ed.  of  18M  reads : 

or  hy  a  river  side 

Or  shady  fountains. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  perceived  that  Wordsworth  meant  'by  the  side  of  a 
river  or  of  a  shady  fountain,'  and  accordingly  prints 
or  by  a  river's  side 

Or  shady  fountain's, 
I  gladly  accept  'fountain's,'  but  I  think,  in  spite  of  the  slight  incon- 
sistency of  form,  'river  side,'  Iwing  a  common  expression  for  'side  af  a 
river,'  is  preferable  to  '  river's  side.'  It  is  indeed  not  very  unlikely  that 
we  should  read  'fountwn,'  The  's'  might  easily  be  a  printer's  error, 
and  its  removal  is,  I  think,  an  improvement.  For  tlie  expression  '  river 
aide'  In  Wordsworth — if  it  needs  illustration — cp.  this  poem,  Bk.  v. 
L  S40 :  '  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn. '  . 
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L.  103.  ThatlargtiMef:—FunieaaAhhej.  The  Druid  Circle  referred 
to  in  tlie  previoag  line  was  probftblj'  at  Conialiead  Prioiy  on  the  Cmit- 
mell  Sands. — Prof.  Knight, 

P.  2SG,  1.  140.  A  lavem  (tood.— The  WUte  lion  Inn  at  Bownen. 

P.  266, 1-  168.  The  Mintirel  of  tAe  TrMip.-— Robert  Greenwood,  aftei^ 
wnrda  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — Prof.  Knight. 

P.  2fi7,  I-  214.  A  tvccedajieum :—Le.  a  substitute. 

L.  222.  And  thou  aill  doubt:— I.e.  Coleridge,  like  Wordsworth,  will 
doubt  the  poaiibility  of  tracing  with  scientific  precision  the  stage*  of 
the  mind's  history. 

P.  259,  L  2dS.  'Bett  loeittp' .•—Alladtag,  of  course,  to  Paradite  LoH, 
\x.  249 :  '  For  solitude  somedmes  is  t>est  society.' 

P.  260,1.  33a  .4  fWenrf:— 'The  late  Kev.  John  Fleming  of  Rayrigig, 
Windermere.'— Ed.  1850.  Prof  Knight  says  that  the  friend  may  hkve 
been  the  Rev.  Charles  Parish,  author  of  Thx  Mmitreli  of  Winandermtre, 
and  Black  Agnea. 

P.  262,  II.  451,462.  Thou,  mp  Friend  I  vi»rt  reared  inthe  great  city  :— 
The  same  ekpreaaion  occurs  in  Coleridge's  Froit  at  UidniglU,  L  fil 
(written  Feb.  1708): 

I  wM  reared 
In  the  great  city. 
Coleridge  was  at  school  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

P.  266.  Book  Third.    Rbbidbncb  at  Cahbridob,  1. 104.  In  edd.  1860, 
1861,  after  the  words  '  to  he  changed,'  the  pwuge  continued : 
lu  manhood's  prime ; 
Or  for  the  few  wbo  sh«ll  be  called  to  look 
On  the  long  shadows  in  our  evening  years. 
Ordained  precursors  to  the  night  of  death. 
As  if  awakened  .   .   . 
llie  text,  as  given  above,  was  substituted  without  comment  in  ed.  1867, 
and  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Dowden  and  Mr.   Hutchinson.     Prof  Knight 
gives  the  text  of  1860  withont  quoting  the  variation.     The  text  of  1860 
is  grammatically  inaccurate  and  obscure,  though  its  genera]  sense  is 
clear  enough.     Presumably  Mr.  Carter  had  some  MS.  authority  for  the 
alteration.     The  cancelled  lines  have  to  me  an  air  of  coming  from  some- 
where else ;  but,  if  so,  I  cannot  recall  the  place. 

P.  267, 1.  188.  The  thought  here  is  not  qoite  easy  to  follow  ;  it  may  be 
paraphrased  thus  :  '  Most  of  my  early  spiritual  experience  lies  far  hidden 
from  the  reach  of  words;  for  points  have  we  all  of  as  within  onr  sonls 
where  all  stand  single.  This  I  feel,  and  I  know  that  in  attempting 
to  describe  such  experience  I  am  attempting  to  give  utterance  to 
powers  which  cannot  be  communicated  to  others.  But  since  every  one 
remember*  his  own  past,  I  am  not  dejected  at  the  thought  of  the 
incommunicability  of  my  soul's  experience,  as  others  will  at  any  rate  be 
reminded  of  their  own  spiritual  past  and  their  "godlike hours."'    In 
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editions  previonfl  to  Prof.  Ktught't,  t)i«  lenie  wu  slightlj  obccured  hy  a 
comma  instead  of  a  note  of  interroffttion  at '  faimMlf,'  1.  188. 

P.  369,  IL  276,  276.  Cp.  Chaucer,  Smt^t  Tal«,  of  which  the  scene  is 
Ikid  at  this  mill, '  At  Tninpington,  nat  fer  fro  C'antebrigge.' 

L.  380.  SwMtjifpmMr:— Spenser  was  at  Pembroke  Hall  (now  CoU<ge), 
Milton  at  Christ's. 

F.  272, 11.  417-422.  The  roeaDiog  of  this  passage,  which  is  not  at  first 
sight  clear,  is  that  compulsorf  attendance  at  cbapel  brings  the  ' jnit 
kuthoritf'  of  science  (t.«.  learning),  in  other  words  eompalsory  lectorea, 
iDto  a  discredit  resembling  its  own ;  people  who  suspect  relifpon  of  being 
ft  solemn  mocker;  proceed  to  think  the  same  of  leamii^. 

P.  273,  1.  474.  AUadiog  to  the  stor;  of  the  general  Belisarius,  who 
was  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  beg  the  alms  of  passers-by ;  date  oMum 
Belitario. 

P.  277.  Book  Fourth.  Sumheh  Vacatiok,  1. 28.  Mg  oUt  Damt  :—AnaK 
Tyson  was  the  dame  in  whose  cottage  Wordsworth  boarded  while  attend- 
ing school  at  Hawluhead. 

P.  279,  1.  84.  1  have  inserted  a  note  of  interrogation  here  as  the 
simplest  waf  of  making  sense  of  the  passage.  Prof.  Knight  would 
arrive  at  the  same  result  hj  sabetttuting  '  nor '  fbr  '  and '  in  I.  78. 

P.  284,  1.  328.   arain-H7tetutvd:—le.  coloured  as  if  with  dyes, 

P.  285,  I.  378.  Cp.  "This  lawn,  a  carpet  all  alive,'  1. 6,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363, 
and  note. 

P.  288.  Book  Finn.  Books,  1.  26.  '  Weep  to  Asm '.-—Shakespeare, 
Sonnett,  u:iv.,  last  line. 

P.  201, 11.  169,  170.  All  preriona  editions  punctuate .  .  .  'unpraised, 
even  in  the  time  of  lisping  infancy;  and,'  etc,  but  the  passage  seems 
unintelligible  so  punctuated.  Wordsworth  means ;  '  Great  must  have 
been  the  power  of  nature  if  it  eould  keep  me  all  this  time  tnia  speaking 
of  the  guidance  and  help  obtained  &om  books.  Wliile  I  waa,  in  the 
previous  books  of  The  Prelude,  recalling  the  days  even  of  lisping  infimcy 
and  of  prattling  childhood,  how  conld  I  play  the  ingrate  so  for  as  to 
omit  the  record  of  what  books  were  to  me  even  in  those  periods?' 

P.  292,  1.  200.  Whether  by  native  proie,  ornumerouM verte :—Paradite 
Lofl,  y.  160.     '  In  prose  or  numerous  [i.e.  rhythmical]  verse.' 

P.  29fi,  I.  363.  If  this  passage  be  compared  with  The  E»evrtiim,Bk.  a. 
(Discourse),  IL  293  foil.,  in  which  universal  compulsory  education  is 
eloquently  advocated,  a  certain  difference  of  point  of  view  will  be  felt ; 
but  there  is  no  deep-seated  inconsistency.  Wordsworth  is  here  referring 
to  nursery  days,  there  to  subsequent  years  of  childhood  and  youth. 

LL  364-397  were  published  separately  in  the  second  ed.  of  Lyrical 
Ballad*  (1800),     Cp.  vol.  i.  p.  305  above. 

P.  296,  1.  400.    The  Ihrottid  Lady  whom  erevWe  ve  AoiM;— Above, 
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P.  299,  L  £28.  I  have  removed  the  comma  hitherto  printed  after 
'  wish,'  aa  it  obecured  the  Bense  and  might  lead  to  miBinterpretation. 

P.  300,  I.  696.  If  the  text  is  correct,  the  expression  '  the  viewlen 
winds'  must  be  &  somewhat  violent  metaphor  for  the  'spirit'  or 
'  thoughts '  of  poets.  The  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  clearly  this, 
that  language,  as  employed  by  poets,  is  a  medinm  which  has  a  mysterious 
power  of  transfiguring  the  ordinary  objects  of  experience,  of  bringing 
before  the  mind  ideas  and  pictures  which  transcend  our  ordinary  experi- 
ence, and  of  suggesting  more  than  it  can  be  literally  shown  to  maan. 
I  mnst  confess  that  the  sense  would  appear  to  me  more  satis&ctorily 
expressed  if  Wordsworth  wrote  '  the  motions  of  the  viewless  mind, 
embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words ' ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  did 
BO  write.  'Viewless  winds'  as  a  familiar  phrase  might  easily  snpplant 
the  other. 

P.  30S.  Book  Sixth.  Caubridob  and  thb  Alps,  1. 182.  '  Qood-tuttured 
lounging': — Thomson,  OatUe  of  Indolenet,  i.  stanza  IS. 

LI.  197,  198.  Seemed  another  morn  riien  on  mid  noon.  Paradite  LotI, 
V.  310  :  '  Seems  another  mom  risen  on  mid-noon.'— Prof.  Knight 

L.  201.  It  is  possible  that  Wordsworth  was,  as  Prof.  Knight  auggesU, 
thinking  partly  of  the  period  between  the  winter  of  1790-1791  and  early  in 
]  794,  as  that  of  '  separation '  from  his  sister ;  but,  though  no  doubt  they 
met  in  bis  school  holidays,  the  Long  Vacation  of  1789,  spent  mostly  at 
Penrith,  is  described  in  the  text,  and  it  might  well  be  that  the  previoos 
years  since  their  Other's  death  in  1763  seemed  on  the  whole  a  period 
of '  separation  desolate ' ;  the  sister  at  any  rate  had  much  loneliness  and 
other  discomforts  to  bear. 

L.  200.  That  monattie  ctuUe ; — Brougham  Castle. 

P.  306, 1.  224  Another  maid  there  vxu:—}Aktj  Hutchinson,  afterwards 
the  poet's  wife. 

L.  236.  Tht  epiril  nf  plea*are,  and  gmth'i  goidm  gttam ;— This  line  is 
repeated  (with  'a'  for  'the')  in  Bk.  xii.  26S,  in  a  passage  diraetly 
referring  to  this  one. 

L.  261.  Oidet  £t«nan .■— The  Etesian  or  'annual'  winds  of  the 
Mediterranean  blow  for  about  forty-five  days  in  summer  from  the  north- 
west 

L.  261.  For  whom  it  regUieri  the  birth,  and  mark*  the  growth.  This  is 
the  only  Alexandrine  in  TAeiVe/utfe  ;  and,  as  it  has  clearly  no  rhythmical 
purpose,  it  is  probably  due  to  an  oversight  Possibly  the  words  'for 
whom '  should  be  added  to  the  preceding  line,  which  should  still  he  read 
OS  a  verse  of  fire  feet,  such  slurring  ss  is  required  being  common  enough 
in  Wordsworth ;  or  perhaps  the  words  '  marks  the '  should  be  omitted. 

P.  307,  1.  268.  ThiU  wide  edifice,  thy  tehool  and  Aom«.-— Christ's 
Hospital. 

U.  281,  282.  Coleridge,  after  winning  the  Brown  gold  medal  for  a 
Sapphic  Ode  and  otherwise  beginning  his  undei^oduate  life  'in  temper- 
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ance  uid  peace,  a  rigorous  studeat,'  became  more  and  more  excited  with 
radical  politics  and  religions  speculations,  got  into  conflict  with  the 
BUthoritiei  and  into  debt,  and  ran  away  from  Cambridge  in  a  fit  of 
deapoiidency  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Dragoons.  He  managed  to 
get  out  of  this  in  about  two  months,  and  returned  to  CRmbridge,  soon 
to  be  deep,  with  Southed,  in  the  scheme  of  Pantisocracy  and  emigration 
to  the  American  backwoods.  Cp.  J.  Dykes  CamplwU's  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  cb.  ii. 

P.  308, 1.  333.  A  youtl\fal  friend:— Kohnti  Jones.  Cp.  vol.  i.  p.  12, 
DacripHw  Sketcket,  a  poem  produced  as  the  result  of  this  tour,  of  which 
there  are  manj  echoes  in  this  part  of  The  Prelude. 

L.  340.  Fraitee  ttanding  on  the  lop  qf  golden  Aau»  .'(-Shakespeare's 
Sonnet*,  No.  xvi. : 

Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  houn. 
For  Wordswortli  and  the  French  Revolution  cp.  hUrodvetion  and  Sonnet* 
Dedicated  ta  tfational  Independeaee  and  IMerly. 

P.  310,  1.  425.  ThiH  was  an  error  on  Wordsworth's  part :  the  soldiers 
were  on  nothing  more  than  a  domiciliary  viiit.  The  monastery  was  not 
seized  till  two  years  later,  in  VJW,,  the  year  of  Wordsworth's  Dttcnplive 
Sketcheg,  in  which  the  same  incident  is  treated  in  linea  in  many  respect! 
similar  to  these.     Cp.  Detcriptive  Sketches,  11.  62  foil. 

L.  439.  Cp.  Deaeriptive  Skelchee,  ].  72. 

P.  311,  II.  464,  465  are  obscure.    They  must  be  intended  as  a  deecrip- 

tion  of  the  mountain-tops,  which  are  '  cerulean  ether's  pure  inhabitants,' 

and,  apparently,  shapes  which  have    survived,  untransmnted,  many 

transmutations  of  the  earth.     Cp.  Coleridge's  Eymn  h^ore  Sunrtte  m  the 

Vale  of  Chaniouni,  II.  10  foil,  (of  the  sky  around  the  top  of  Mt  Blanc) : 

But  when  1  look  again. 

It  is  thine  own  calm  borne,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

P.  312, 1.  628.  Cp.  Yarrow  UncUited,  11.  49-fi6,  vol.  u.  p.  10. 

P.  314,  1.  592.  Light  is  thrown  on  this  rather  difficult  passage  by 
many  other  passages  in  Wordsworth's  poems,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
momenta  of  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  in  which  the  senses,  having  done  their 
part  of  receiving  impressions  from  beautiful  or  awful  objects,  make  way 
for  this  mysterious  imagination  or  consciousness  of  sublimity  or  aspiration 
after  infinitude.  Cp,  especially  the  lAne*  compoted  a  fito  milee  above 
Tintem  AUey,  36-49,  and  Prelude,  ii.  311-322. 

LI.  621  (Brook  and  road)  to  640  were  published  among  the  Poem*  of 
the  Imagination  in  1845.   Cp.  voL  i.  p.  310. 

L.  629.  The  torrerd*  ihooting  from  the  clear  blue  *hy: — This  line  is 
taken  from  Descriptive  Sketche*,  I.  113. 

LI.  631,  632.  Black  driaieling  crag*  thai  *pake  bg  the  way-eide  as  if  a 
voiee  loere  in  them: — Cp.  Detcriptive  Skelchet  in  the  original  ed.,  11.  249- 
250 ;  Black  driving  craggs  that,  beaten  by  the  din, 

Vibrato,  as  if  a  voice  complained  within. 
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P.  31ff,  1.  652.  This  seenu  to  m*  a  Upse  into  incoo^uitf  of  riTprfMiirm 
most  udusubI  in  Wordswarth.  I  Cftn  only  account  fur  it  by  supposing 
that  he  wished  to  convey  two  notions,  l>oth  suggested  by  the  actual 
sppearance  of  the  river,  hut  scarcely  able  to  he  entertained  as  one  oom- 
posite  notion. 

LI.  671,  672.    Ittrtme  to  chant  your  praut : — In  the  Dttcriptive  SketeMe*. 

P.  316, 1.  7ia  1  have  punctuated  as  in  tite  text  iastcad  of  placing 
only  a  semi-colon  at  'woods,' as  other  edd.  following  ed.  186a  Ed.  I8fi7 
places  a  colon  at  '  woods,'  evidently  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the 
objects  thereafter  mentioned  form  the  subject  taken  np  at  1.  723  in 
'these.'  The  same  purpose  is  more  effectually  served  by  means  of  a 
full  stop. 

P.  3ia  Book  Sbvbnth.  Rbbidekcb  in  I«njkin,  1.  3.  The  (St!^*  walls  :— 
The  City  of  Goslar  in  Lower  Saxony.    Cp.  above,  pp.  566-7,  notes. 

P.  319,  1,  44.  My/avouriie  grime: — 'SoubtleHa  John's  Grove,  below 
White  Moss  Common.' — Prof.  Knight  Cp.  the  poem  fVhea  lolheaUrac- 
liotu  nfthe  busy  tuorld,'  etc.,  voL  i.  p.  231). 

L.  52.    Returned  from  that  eaeurHon : — ThatiB,therisittoS<ritx«rland. 

P.  321, 11.  161-163.  In  all  previous  editions  there  has  been  only  a 
comma  at  'toe 'and  a  semi-colon  at  '*unts,'L  162  being  thus  connected 
with  the  preceding  words,  and  au  incredibly  confused  image  of  a  title- 
page  and  guardian  saints  being  produced.  The  passage  would  be  im- 
proved if  1.  162  were  transposed  after  1.  163 ;  but  as  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  such  a  transpositioD  in  Wordsworth's  text,  I  have  adopted 
the  neat  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  by  altering  the  pnnctuation 
have  made  the  sentence  clear  in  meaning,  though  not  very  attractiTe 

P.  322,  L  19a  Mr.  Hutchioflon  has  referred  me  to  Mrs.  Cowden- 

Clarke,  My  loTig  Ufe,  p.  2 :  '  The  railing  acUacent  to  the  gate  [Cumberland 
Gate,  now  the  Marble  Arch]  was,  at  that  period  [about  1812],  permitted 
to  be  strung  with  rows  of  printed  old-fiuhioned  balladi,  such  as  'Cmel 
Barbara  Allen,'  ete. 

L.  194-198.  The  distinction  hare,  as  Mr.  Hutohinson  pointed  out  to 
me,  is  between  ad  vertisements  which  are  frankly  such,  and  advertisements 
(such  as  are  common  enough  now)  which  begin  with  what  professes  to  be 
some  disinterested  piece  of  information.  No  doubt  Wordsworth  had 
some  particular  one  in  his  mind  which  began  with  some  particular  '  most 
imposing  word ' ;  but  only  the  most  remote  chance  could  now  diseloee 
it  to  us. 

P.  324,  II.  283, 234.  'At  the  moon  hid  in  her  vacant  interlwtar  eave' : — 
Milton,  Sanuon  Agonutee,  88,  89. 

L.  288.  'Famuaatd  preeture*  qf  the  time' : — Hamkt,  i.  v.  100. 

L.  294.  The  daring  brotherhood:— I.e.  in  more  modem  parlance,  'tbe 
theatrical  fratomity.'  The  story  of  the  maid  of  Buttermere  was  both 
dramatised  and  later  made  the  subject  of  a  novei     It  first  appeared  io 
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some  letters  of  Coleridge  to  The  Morning  PoH,  October  1802,  reprinted  in 
tbe  posthuinoiia  Euagt  on  hii  own  Timer,  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  and  was  more 
fuUj  told  by  Ue  Quincey  In  Tait't  Magazine,  October  1834,  reprinted  in 
his  collected  works. 

F.  326, 1.  379.  Mary: — 1.«.  tbe  maid  of  Bnttermere. 

F.  327, 1.  428.  Prate  tomewhat  loudly  of  the  whereaboui  :~Maebeth,  ti. 
i.  fiS,  'Tbe  very  stones  prate  of  my  wbereabout' — Prof,  Knight 

P.  329,  U.  497,  49a  Shakespeare,  Henry  V.,  iv.  iii.  63.  In  ed.  1860 
for  '  Salisburys'  is  printed  'Salsburys.' 

P.  330,  II.  533,  534.  £olu3  was  tbe  divine  or  semi-divine  ruler  of  the 
winds  in  the  later  Greek  mythology. 

L.  663.  He  who  penned,  the  other  day: — Solomon  tiessner  of  Zurich 
(1730-1787),  artist  and  poet  His  poem  Der  Tod  AbeU  waa  extremely 
popular,  and  the  English  translation  of  it  went  through  a  very  laige 
number  of  editions. 

L.  564.  The  Bard  .-—Young,  the  author  of  Nigia  Thought. 

L,  567<  The  sarcaani  of  this  parenthesis  is  directed  at  least  aa  much 
agunst  the  believers  in  Macpherson'i  Oman  as  against  the  preaolwr  who 
ornaments  his  discourse  with  this  motley  selection  of  poets.  The  whole 
of  this  passage,  IL  551-672,  is  practically  unique  in  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
Wordsworth  often  expressee  indignation  and  fairly  often  scorn ;  but  be 
has  no  other  passage  of  this  kind  of  sustained  and  measured  satire.  The 
Poet't  Epitaph  (vol.  II.  p.  335)  is  the  nearest  parallel,  but  the  satire  there 
is  fiercer,  just  as  the  underlying  feeling,  expressed  in  the  concluding 
verses,  ig  more  paasionate. 

P.  331,  L  696.  Thtmgh  mo*t  at  home  in  Ikit  their  dear  domain  :—Le.  in 
a  great  city  like  London. 

P.  336.  Book  Ei9htb.  RrrBOepBor — Love  op  Nature  lbadiko  to 
LoTB  OP  Man,  I.  62.  '  These  lines  are  from  a  descriptive  Poem— ifoAwm 
ffi/b— byoneof  Mr.  Wordsworth's  oldest  friends,  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle. '—Ed. 
1850 :  cp.  op.  cit.,  II.  952-966.  Joseph  Cottle  (1770-1863)  was  for  a  short 
time  a  bookseller  and  publisber  at  Bristol,  and  his  own  literary  aspira- 
tions led  him  to  form  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Coleridge.  He 
published,  on  terms  very  generous  to  the  authors  and  unprofitable  to 
himself,  early  poems  of  Coleridge  and  Sontbey,  as  well  as  the  famous 
Lyrical  Ballade,  and  himself  wrote  several  ambitious  poems  much  worse 
than  the  mediocre  Uahern  Hills.  He  is  beet  known  by  his  extra- 
ordinarily tactless,  ill-bred,  and  ill-edited  Beeolkaiont,  which  never- 
theless contain  very  Interesting  information  about  Coleridge,  Southey, 
and  others. 

P.  337, 1.  75,  I'rof.  Knight  comments  on  this  line  '  The  district  round 
Cockermouth * ;  and  on  I.  99,  'The  Hawkshesd  district';  as  though 
Wordsworth  were  referring  to  each  of  them  separately :  but  the  com- 
parison is  between  tbe  Bnglieh  Lake  Country  and  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  foreign  scenery.     The  'paradise  of  ten  thousand  trees' is 
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Apparentljr  the  same  as  '  Gehol's  matchless  gardenB,'  gince  it  is  the  trans^ 
lation  of  the  ChiDese  iiame  of  these  ^rdens,  Vim-tlujo-suen.  It  is 
iDteresting  to  notice,  as  Prof.  Knight  does,  that  Lord  Macsrtnef ,  wlio 
was  ambassador  eitraordinary  to  Pekiii  (1792-1793)  compares  the 
irestem  and  irilder  garden  at  Gehol  to  Loirther  Hall  in  IVestmore- 
land,  i.e.  to  the  scenery  referred  to,  in  genera],  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
text 
L.81.  Paradire  lotl,  jr.  2i2.—PTo{.  Knight.    Of  the  Garden  of  Eden 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse,  etc. 
P.  330,  1.  17ft.  Galaesus  was  the  river  of  Tarentnm.     Wordsworth 
evidently  han  in  mind  Horace  {Oda,  u.  6),  where  ia  close  connection  with 
'dnlce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesus,'  we  have  the  'leng  springs  and  tepid 
winters,'  in  'ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet  Jupiter  brumes.'    In 
Vii^  {Qoorgia,  iv.  125  foil.)*  the  Galaesus  is  'dark'  {niger),  and  flow* 
by  the  few  and  unfertile  aerefl  of  the  '  Corycian  old  man,'  who  has  to 
put  up  with  another  kind  of  winter— 

Cum  tristie  hiems  etiam  nunc  frigore  ease 
Rumperet,  et  gtacie  cumis  frenaret  aqoarum. 
But  JQHt  before  this  passage  is  the  phrase  amanU*  litora  mgrtot,  which 
may  have  suggested  '  Adria's  myrtle  shores '  in  The  Prelude.     The  refer- 
ence in  'the  snow-white  herd,'  etc.,  is  to  Virgil  (Oeorgtct,  u.  146). 
Hinc  albi  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  fl)imine  sacro, 
Romangs  ad  temple  deum  duxere  triumpfaos. 
Lucretilis  was  a  hill  near  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  cp.  Odet,  i.  17. 
Velex  amoenum  esepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et«. — 
an  ode  evidently  in  Wordsworth's  mind. 

P.  340,  1.  211.  Gotlar,  once  imperial  .—Goaiai,  an  important  town  of 
the  medisval  empire,  lately  owing  to  its  mines,  is  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Harz,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  the  Silva  Hercynis.  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  spent  the  extremely  cold  winter  from  Oct  1798  to 
Feb.  1799  at  thin  town  for  the  purpose  of  learning  German:  and 
here  Wordsworth  wrote  some  of  his  best  known  short  poems,  the 
Ltuy  poems.  The  Fountain,  The  Poet'*  Epitaph,  etc.,  and  portioua  of 
The  Prelude. 

P.  313, 1.  349.  It  was  the  association  with  Beaupny  in  1792,  recerded 
in  the  next  book  of  The  Prelude,  which  finally  put  Man  in  the  supreme 
place  hitherto  occupied  by  Nature. 

P.  34fi,  1.  4fi9.  TAurtton-mtfm;— Thurston  was  the  old  name  of 
Conistov. 

LL  468-47S  are  a  p&raphrase  of  the  Emtrwit  Jhrnt  the  Conetueion  ^  a 
Poem  compotedin  Jniieipalicn  qf  Leaving  School,  vol.  i.  p.  I. 
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P.  347, 11.  C42,  S43.  Jfint  enUivd  Ihj/va^  dominitm :— la  1788,  aa  is 
implied  in  Bk.  til  U.  02-68. 

L.  £62.  Antiporoa  ia  th«  modem  name  of  one  of  the  Cyoladea,  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Oliaroa.  The  atalactitic  grotto  is  not  described  by  the 
ancients,  but  bj  several  modem  travellera.  The  cave  of  Yordaa  is  near 
Ingleton  in  Lonsdale,  Yorkshire. 

P.  348,  1.  610.  A  punctual  pretenet: — I.e.  something  present  at  one 
point  or  moment  of  time. 

P.  350,  IL  661-664  are  11.  204-207  of  Paradue  Lo*t,  Bk.  xi.  with 
merelj  such  alterations  as  ure  necesGary  for  the  Byntax  of  the  passage 

L.  680.   '^luyAuffl'.-— Milton,  £'.myro,l.  118. 

P.  361.  Book  Ninth.  Rbswknob  IN  France,  1.  40.  Prepared  to  xij&am 
in  a  pleatatU  town : — Wordsworth  first  stayed  a  short  time  at  Orleans, 
and  then  at  Blois,  both  on  the  Loire. 

L.  47.  MorU  Martre: — In  the  original  ed.  spelt  Mont  Martyr;  altered 
in  ed.  18(7.     The  Dome  of  Genevieve  is  the  Pantheon. 

L.  32.  The  Palace  At^e.-— The  Palais  RoyaL 

P.  352, 1.  68:  The  fiastiUe  was  stormed  on  July  14, 1789. 

L.  77.  The  painted  Magdalene  of  Le  Brun : — This  celebrated  picture, 
now  at  Notre  Dame,  hung  then  in  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Rue 
d'Enfer,  for  which  it  was  painted  by  Charles  le  Brun  (b.  1616,  d.  1690). 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Mile,  de  la  Valliere,  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  spent  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  her  life  in  that  con- 
vent. Prof.  Legouis  quotes  from  an  article  by  A.  Chuquet  in  the  Reaue 
Blme  for  Nov.  9,  1895,  to  the  effect  that  this  picture  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  day  at  the  time  of  Wordsworth's  visit,  sacred  music  being 
played  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  visited  the  convent  to  see  it — La 
Jmmeite,  etc,  p.  198. 

P.  354]  I.  176.  Carra  and  Gorsaa  were  revolutionary  journalists.  Cp. 
Carlyle,  French  RevobtiUm,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii..  Description  of  the  National 
Convention  :  quoted  by  Prof.  Knight. 

P.  369, 1.  409.  For  the  story  of  Dion  see  Wordsworth's  poem  Dion, 
vol.  I.  p.  358.  Eudemus  was  a  philosophic  friend,  and  Timonides  a 
mare  martial  fHend,  of  Dion. 

P.  860,  1.  419.  Michel  Beaupuy  (1765-1796>  belonged  to  the  lesser 
nobility  of  P^rigord,  and  was  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  Mon- 
taigne. He  was  one  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  empathised  with  the 
ideals  of  the  French  Revolution.  Brought  up  as  one  of  this  highly 
cultivated  and  enlightened  hmily,  Michel  Beaupny  was,  says  Prof. 
Legouis,  one  of  the  true  knights-errant  of  the  Revolution.  After  serving 
originally  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  he  became  a  captain  in  1791.  In  the 
spring  of  1792  Wordsworth  came  to  Blois,  where  Beaupuy  was  statioiied ; 
in  July  of  that  year  Beaupuy  left  with  his  regiment  for  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.     '  Whether  at  Mayence,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
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among  the  n«Ue  defenders  of  the  belea^ered  citf  ;  ia  Vend^,  when  ke 
cODtributed  no  less  than  Kleber  and  Marcesa  to  destroy  tbe  great  amj 
[royaliit]  of  that  province,  where  a]w>,  be  was,  pertiapa,  tbe  first  who  de- 
termined to  make  a  trial  of  clemency  and  pardon  combined  witb  goed 
faitb ;  on  the  Rhine  under  Pichegrn  and  Moreau,  doim  to  the  battle 
of  the  Elz  on  November  19,  1796,  in  which  be  was  killed,  tbroagboat 
he  remained  worthy  of  the  panegyric  written  in  memory  of  him  by  tha 
Engliah  poet'— Prof.  Legouie,  translated  by  F.  W.  Matthews,  Barif 
I^e  qf  Wordtwortk.  Wordsworth  was  mistt^en  (I.  425  above)  in  np- 
poaing  that  Deaupuy  was  killed  on  tbe  Loire :  he  was  dangerondy 
wounded  there.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  general  of  divuioD- 
For  a  fuller  biography  see  Le  Qtniral  Michel  Beaupug,  by  G.  Boniere 
and  E.  Legouifl. 

L.  430.  Written  in  the  sutnmo  of  1804. 

LI.  4S1-3.  Angelica  and  Enninia  are  the  beroinee  of  Arioato's  OHantU 
Parioto  and  Tasflo's  OenutUemme  Libenaa  respectively.  Wordsworth, 
who  studied  Italian  at  Cambridge  with  more  ardonr  than  be  gave  to  hi> 
regalar  studies,  was  an  admirer  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  whom  he  held  ta 
be  'very  absurdly  depressed  in  order  to  elevate  Dante.' — Bishop  Words- 
worth's Mtmoirt  iff  Woritnorth,  voL  ii.  p.  478. 

P.  361, 1.  483.  The  castle  of  which  Wordsworth  could  not  remember 
the  name  was  doubtless  that  of  Thoury,  situated  on  a  apur  of  the  bills 
immediately  outride  the  park  of  Chambord.  Francis  i.  buUt  a  great  part 
of  tbe  Chateau  of  Chambord,  and  was  attracted  to  the  place  by  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Comteese  de  Thoury,  according  to  a  story  (no  doubt 
the  same  which  Wordsworth  heard)  given  in  Hachette's  Guide.  Prof. 
Knight,  without  giving  any  authority,  states  that  the  lady  was  Claade, 
the  first  wife  of  Francis  :  but  bis  wives  were  the  last  persona  likely  to 
be  described  as  'bound  to  him  in  chains  of  mutual  passion.' 

P.  362,1.536.  Mandai»mthinaiavi:~Le.^9kUre*deeaiiitl,morAtan 
by  which  tbe  King  of  France  or  his  government  imprisoned  or  exiled 
person*  without  trial. 

P.  363, 1.  559.  Wordsworth  refers  to  the  poem  Vavdraemir  ttnd  Juita : 
see  vol.  I.  p.  190. 

L.  585.  This  accentuation  of  tbe  word  'imbecile'  was  usual  down  to 
tbe  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cp.  Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  viii. 
IS2:  '  His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame.' — N.E.D, 

P.  364.  Book  Tenth.  Rbsimncb  iir  Francb — (eontinucrf),  1.  16.  Louie 
zvi.  was  deposed  on  August  10, 1792,  as  the  immediate  conseqnenoe  of 
the  advance  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians  with  the  royaUst 
emigrie.  The  first  battle  of  the  war  was  that  of  Valmy,  September  20, 
1792,  in  which  the  Pmssiana  were  defeated.  The  capture  of  Hayeoee 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Jemmappes  speedily  followed. 

L.  44.  Wordsworth  refers  to  the  '  September  Massacres'  of  Septem- 
ber 2-6,  1792,  in  which  a  Paris  mob,  in  panic  at  the  advance  of  tbe 
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PmssianH  under  the  Duke  of  Brnnsirick,  murdered  the  priaoDen 
inoarcentted  for  re»l  or  Huppoaed  roy&list  BjmpBtliieR. 

P.  368,  1.  199.  Honnodius  and  Aristogiton,  in  venf^eance  for  a  private 
wrong,  mardered  HipparchuH,  brother  of  Hippias  the  tyrant  of  Athena, 
514  B.C  Shortlf  a^nrards  Hippia«,  whoie  rule  bad  become  oppressive 
from  the  fear  which  this  incident  created,  was  expelled  from  Attica ; 
and  in  the  popular  mind  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  became  heroes 
and  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

P.  370,  1.  300.  The  reference  i«  chiefly  to  Pitt,  with  whose  policy, 
and,  as  he  thought,  personal  ambition,  Wordsworth  was  never  in  sym- 
pathy. Cp.  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  written  after  Pitt's  death 
(Knight,  life  qf  WonUworth,  u.  <x.  p.  69):  .  .  .  'Mr.  Pitt  ia  also 
gone  !  by  teas  of  thousands  looked  upon  in  like  manner  [with  Nelson] 
as  a  great  loss.  For  my  own  part,  as  probably  you  know,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  regard  his  potiticaj  life  with  complacency.  I  believe  him, 
howerer,  to  have  been  as  disinterested  a  man,  and  as  true  a  lover  of  hiti 
country,  as  it  was  possible  for  so  ambitious  a  man  to  be.  His  first  wish 
(though  probably  unknown  to  himself)  was  that  his  country  should 
prosper  under  his  administration ;  hie  next  that  it  should  prosper.' 

L.  304.  ITear.-— The  text  of  ISfiO  has  '  wean.'  The  correction  was 
first  made  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Os/ord  Wordtviarth,  Corrigenda.  Words- 
worth refers  in  this  passage  to  the  doctrines  of  cosmopolitan  philanthropy 
and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  which  had  come  into  vogue  under 
the  influenoe  of  Roasseau  and  his  followers.  Wordsworth  himself  was, 
M  The  Pretvde  testifies,  much  enamoured  of  these  doctrines,  and  gave 
expression  to  his  views  in  1793  in  his  Letter  to  the  BUhop  of  Ltandaff, 
which,  however,  ma  not  published  till  1676. 

L.  321.  TAnt  (fciisft^/Wiiiond.-— The  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Wordsworth 
stayed  with  William  Calvert 

P.  371, 1.  343.  Made  qf  that  their  0od:— The  worship  of  Reason  was 
actually  celebrated  with  disgraceful  orgies  in  Notre  Dame  in  I7S3,  and 
Wordsworth  probably  had  this  in  mind  ;  but  it  waa  the  work  of  the 
extreme  tone  culoUe»  party,  and  was  sternly  put  down  by  the  Government 
of  the  ReigD  of  Terror. 

P.  372, 1.  383.  Madame  Roland  seeing,  from  her  scaffold,  the  colossal 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, 'O  Liberte,  que  de  crimes  on  commet  en  ton  nom!'  or, 
according  to  another  account,  '  Libert^,  comme  on  t'a  jou^  ! ' 

P.  37C,  1-  534.  An  honoured  teacher  qf  mjf  gotOh  teas  laid:— The  Rev, 
William  Taylor,  schoolmaster  of  Hswkshead,  buried  at  CartmeU.  It  waa 
from  him,  more  than  any  one  else,  that  the  composite  character  of 
Matthew  was  drawn.     Cp.  vol.  ii.  p.  33?. 

P.  377, 1.  603.  Cp.  The  Prtlude,  Bk.  ii.  11.  94-187. 


P.  377-  Book  Elbventh.     Franob— (eoncAuM),  11.  11, 12.  With  much 
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hesitation  I  follow  the  pnnctuatioo  of  editions  18S0  and  1857,  which 
ia  alBo  given  hjr  Prof.  Dowden.      Prof.  Knight  and  Mr.  HutchinMua 

in  the  People  was  mj  trust. 
And  in  the  Tirtnee  whidi  mine  eyes  had  seen. 
If  we  had  found  this  punctoation  no  eospidon  conld  have  ariaeo :  but 
its  very  simplicity  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  came  to  be 
altered,  and,  especially,  how  the  comma  came  to  lie  inserted  after  'and.* 
With  the  punctuation  of  edition  1860  the  sentence  is  no  doubt  looeely 
constructed,  but  not  uointelligible. 

P.  378,  1.  73-  Wordsworth  refers  to  the  prosecntiODS  of  such  writen 
as  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  The  Bighti  qfMan,  and  to  Pitfs  snapension 
of  the  Habeat  Corjnu  Act  in  1794. 

P.  379,  1.  106.    Cp.  vol.  I.  p.  3S1. 

P.  381, 1.  173.  -After  the  execution  of  Louis  xvi.,  Jan.  21, 1783,  and 
the  determination  of  the  French  to  annex  Holland,  Pitt  gave  the  FVeneh 
ambassador  notice  to  leave  London-  France  than  declared  war  on  Eng- 
land on  Feb.  1,  1793.  The  first  important  action  of  the  war  was  the 
occupation  of  Toulon  by  Lord  Hood  on  Aug.  4, 1793.  On  land  England 
shared  the  reverses  of  the  allies,  but  at  sea  Lord  Howe  completely 
defeated  the  French  fleet  on  June  1,  1794. 

L  206.  Particularly  in  William  Godwin's  philosophy,  as  expounded  in 
his  Enquiry  eonetmmg  PoUlieal  JutHee,  etc  (1793). 

P.  382, 1.  244.  Prof.  Legonis,  La  Jlranesw  de  W.  Wordtnortk,  p.  S«fi, 
points  out  that  Wordsworth  is  here  paraphrasing  Godwin's  own  words, 
I^iUtieat  Jiutiee,  u  846- 

P.  383, 1.  283.  Somt  dramatie  tale  .-—Wordsworth  carried  out  this  id«ft 
in  the  story  of  the  Solitary  in  The  Excursion.  Much  light  is  also  throwo 
on  Wordsworth's  mental  experience  of  this  period  by  his  play,  Th* 
Borderert, 

P.  386,  1.  360.  Wordsworth  refers  to  the  coronation  of  N^ioleon  aa 
'  Emperor  of  the  French,'  in  1804,  by  the  Pope,  whom  he  summoned  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose. 

L.  376.  Thy  tar,  who  tune: — Coleridge  was  at  Syracuse  from  Aug.  to 
Nov.  1804. 

L.  379.  Timoleon,  a  noble  of  Corinth,  rescoed  Syracuse,  and  Sicily  in 
general,  from  domestic  tyranniee  and  Carthaginian  invasion  (b-c  344- 
337),  but,  unlike  Napoleon  (this  is  the  thought  in  Wordsworth's  mind), 
refused  to  make  himself  a  tyrant. 

P.  386, 1.  420.  Enna  was  the  place  where,  in  Greek  mythology,  Pro- 
serpine was  gathering  flowers  when  she  was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  Uie  god 
of  the  Underworld. 

L.  434.  Possibly  Wordsworth  wrote 'Philosopher  and  Bard':  at  any 
rate  Empedocles  was  both.  For  Archimedes,  cp.  The  Exeurtion,  vni-, 
220  and  note- 

P.  387, 1.  449.  Theocritus,  IdyU  vii.  7a 
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P.  389.  Book  Titklptb.  Imagikaiion  and  Taste,  bow  Ihpaibed  and 
Rbstored,  L.  61.  This  ig  a  veiy  unuBual  rhythm  for  Wordsworth,  and 
I  am  Minetimes  tempted  to  suapect  that  be  meaot  the  word  '  truat'  to 
end  the  previous  line;  both  linsB  would  in  that  case  have  shown  quite 
usual  rhTthms. 

P.  301,  1.  161.  I  knete  a  maid : — Mary  Hutchinson. 

P.  302, 1  223.  '  Her '  must  refer  to  the  mind  which  is  called  in  the 
previous  line  'lord  and  master.' 

P.  393,  L  233.  Prof.  Legouis  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  scene 
of  this  incident  is  fixed  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Border  Beacon, 
near  Penrith,  by  a  comparison  of  11.  261-266  below,  with  Bk.  vt. 
U.  230-236. 

h.  262.  The  loved  one  at  my  tida:— Prof.  Knight's  note  is  'His 
Sister':  but  the  reference  to  Bk.  vi.,  given  in  the  last  note,  will  m alee  it 
clear  that  Mary  Hutchinson  is  meant 

L.  277.    Cp.  Coleridge's  Diction  (written  and   published  in  1802), 

P.  394, 1.  287.  One  OhTitlmat^im  :—lu  178a 

P.  398.  Book  TsntTBENTH.  Ihaoination  and  Tastis,  how  Impaired 
AND  Restored — {ponebtded),  1.  141.  With  this  and  the  following  para- 
graph, cp.  Introd.,  p.  IL 

P.  401, 1.  265.  The  preceding  passage  recalls  much  of  the  Preface  to 
the  Lyrvni  Balhd*  (1800). 

P.  403,  L  353.  The  reference  here  is  not,  as  Prof.  Dowden  thought, 
to  the  Deteriptive  Skelehet,  which  Coleridge  read  at  Cambridge  in  1794, 
but  to  '  a  manuecript  poem  which  still  [1815]  remains  unpublished,  but 
of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those  of  The 
Femaie  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  LyrieiU 
BaUadt,'  and  of  which  Coleridge  proceeds,  in  the  passage  of  the  Biegraphia 
LUeraria  (ch.  iv.),  from  which  these  words  are  quoted,  to  give  an  account 
which  exactly  tallies  with  Wordsworth's  words  in  the  text.  Coleridge 
heard  this  poem  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  i.e.  probably  in  1796. 

P.  403.  Book  Fourteenth.  Conolvsion,  L  3,  ^  youtliftti  friend;— 
Robert  Jones.     See  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

P.  40S,  U.  71,  72.  Broodi  over  Ike  dark  lUtgU -.—ParadUe  Lost,  i.  21, 
'  Brooding  on  the  vast  abysa.' — Prof.  Knight. 

LL  89,  90.  That  giorioue  faculty  that  higher  minds  bear  with  them  ae 
their  ovm: — I.e.  Imaginntton. 

P.  406,  I.  120.  This  distinction  is  that,  well-known  in  philosophy, 
between  the  discursive  or  logical  reason,  by  which  the  mind  argues  from 
one  &ct  or  hypothesis  to  another,  and  the  Intuitive  reason,  by  which  the 
mind  perceives  axioms  and  first-principles. 

P.  408,  1.  233.  Thanke  in  Hncereet  ver$e  haw  been  elteahere: — See 
ThtSpamM^M  Neil,  vol  i.  p.  116. 
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P.  400,  1.  243.  All  editioDH  hitherto  hare  printed  this  line  eomplet«l]r 
between  brackets,  to  the  deatruction  of  the  whole  ientence.  Prof- 
Dowden  first  inserted  a  comma  after  '  stealth '  in  the  preceding  line.  Bjr 
placing  the  first  bracket  after  '  still,'  we  at  any  rate  restore  '  still '  to  its 
place  in  the  sentence  as  introducing  the  contrast  to  the  daaaea  intro- 
duced hj  '  spite  of  (1.  237),  '  in  spite  of  (239) :  hut  commas  would  well 
replace  the  brackets. 

L.  246.  That  beautg,  which,  a*  Milton  ting*: — Paraditt  Lott,  tx. 
490.— Prof.  Koight. 

L.  269.  Cp.  She  atu  a  Phantom  qf  delight,  vol  ).  p.  310. 

LL  273, 274.  Ed.  1850,  Prof.  Dowden  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  print  commas 
after  'stars'  and  'and.'    They  were  rightly  removed  in  ed.  1867. 

P.  410, 1.  318.  The  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which 
was  the  basis  of  Wordsworth's  classification  of  his  poems,  is  here  in  hie 
mind.  The  awia  subject  of  The  Prthtde  has  been  the  history  of  tha 
Imagination. 

P.  411, 1.  35fi.  Rsisley  Calrert,  brother  of  the  William  Calvert  with 
whom  Wordsworth  sUyed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  snmmer  of  1793 
(op.  above,  Bk.  x.  320),  died  ia  January  1795,  leaving  Wordsworth  a 
legacy  of  £900.  Cp,  Jfiace0an«ou*  Soko^,  Part  i.  No.  xxxvi.  above, 
vol.  I.  p.  446. 

P.  412, 1.  396.  That  «u>nnt«r.'— The  summer  of  1707,  in  which  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  settled  at  Alfoxden.    Cp.  Introd. 

P.  413,  1.  419.  The  -death  of  John  Wordsworth.  Cp.  above,  p.  545, 
and  Introd.  p.  zliv. 

POEMS  NOT  APPEARING  IN  THE  EDITION  OF  1849-50 

P.  414.  hivBB  wriUen  a*  a  Scho(d  Exer^M  at  Hmi^head,iamoatati*\\. 
'  It  may  be  perhaps  as  well  to  mention  tfaat  the  first  verses  which  I  wrote 
were  a  task  impmed  by  my  master,  the  subject  'The  Summer  Vacation,' 
and  of  my  own  accord  1  added  others  upon  'Return  to  School.'  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  either  poem  ;  hut  I  was  called  upon,  among 
other  scholars,  to  write  verses  upon  the  completion  of  the  second 
centenary  from  the  foandation  of  the  school  in  1C8C  by  Archbishop 
Sandys.  The  verses  were  much  admired,  fiir  more  than  they  deserved, 
for  they  were  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versification,  and  a  little  in 
his  style.  This  exercise,  however,  put  it  into  my  head  to  compose 
verses  from  the  impulse  of  my  oim  mind,  and  I  wrote,  while  yet  a 
schoolboy,  a  long  poem  running  upon  my  own  adventures,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  country  in  which  I  was  brought  up.  The  only  part  of 
that  poem  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  eonclusion  of  it,  which 
stands  at  the  b^^inning  of  my  collected  Poems.' — AutiAiogrtqiUeaJ  Memo- 
mnda  in  Christopher  Wordsworth's  Metnoirt  of  WtJUam  Wordtwortk, 
p.  10. 

L.  16.  '  Si^tai'd  the  terrort  qf  her  aviflii  mim' : — This  line  has  not  been 
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tnoMl.  Possibly  it  is  not  ao  actual  quotation,  but  merely  a  r«mu)lMi«nce 
of  Pope,  Buag  on  Man,  it.  217  :— 

Vic«  is  a  moiuter  of  to  frightAil  mieo. 

At  to  be  hated  needa  but  to  be  Men. 

P.  417.    SONNBT,  OK  aBBING   MlHB   HBt.BN   MaBIA   WlLLUlU   WIET  AT  * 

Taim  orDiwtnwm.  1787  : — Pubtighed  und«ttb«tu>mde  plume 'Axiologaa' 
ia  tlie  European  llagazme,  March  1787.  'AxiologuB,'  of  ooune,  i* 
meant  to  trmnslate  'Wordi — worth,'  and  Coleridge  addressed  lioes 
to  Wordiworth  under  this  title.  Cp.  Knight,  ^miltj/  Wordtworth, 
Tol.  nil.  p.  210. 

P.  417.  SwjKT  WAS  THB  Walk.  B^/bwr  May  1702  :— Enclosed  in  « 
latUr  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  Misa  Polland,  May  «,  1792.  The 
oTerloading  of  adjecti*M  ia  obvioui,  but  so  is  the  accurate  choice  of 
words  to  express  real  objects. 

P.  418.  Tbb  Bibth  of  Lova.  PabHthed  170S  :— Published  as  a  tranala. 
tion  of  some  French  stanias  in  a  volume  of  Poem»  by  FrancU  Wrangham, 
1796.  The  French  stanzas  were  signed  '  Anon,'  but  w«re  probably  by 
Wrangham. 

P.  410.  Thb  Cowviot.  Pnbllihed  in  the  Moniing  Pott,  Dec.  14, 1707, 
signed  Mortimer.  This  information  I  owe  to  Mr.  HutchinsoD.  Hitherto 
the  only  Icnown  publication  was  in  the  Lyrical  BaUaiU  of  170S,  after 
which  it  was  never  reprioted. 

P.  420.  Anoiuw  Jones.  First  published  in  the  byricid  Baliadt  of 
1800 ;  omitted  from  ed.  1820  and  subsequent  editions. 

P.  421.  On  Nature's  Intitatioh  do  I  Come.  This  and  the  following 
piece  are  fragments  of  The  Rtehue,  quoted  by  Christopher  Wordsworth 
in  the  MemaiTs.  Cp.  Preface  to  The  Exeurtitn,  above,  p.  32,  and 
Water-Fowt,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

L.  3.  ty,-— IntheifeniM>«'on.' 

L.  24.  In  TheBeebue,  as  published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  in  ISS8,  the 
phnse  is  '  a  breath  of  fragrance ' ;  Kni^t,  in  Energley  fVordmatrtli, 
vol.  II.  p.  118,  retains  the  reading  of  the  Memoir*,  'or.' 

P.  422,  1.  27.  Twelve  lines  of  The  Beclute  are  here  omitted.  The 
copyright  belongs  to  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

P.  422.  '  Blbak  Skason  was  it,  turbulent  and  bleak.'  In  the  Memoir* 
the  first  line  of  this  fragment  is  given  as,  '  Bleak  season  was  it,  tur- 
bulent and  wild ' ;  whether  Christopher  Wordsworth  had  any  authority 
for  '  wild '  is  unknown. 

L.  3.  Bur«f«.-— Knight,  'burst.' 

L.  0.  Lilie: — Memoirt,  'as.' 

P.  422.  Amons  all  Lovblt  Thinss  ky  Lote  bad  been.   This  poem. 
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called  in  Dorothy  WordBworth'B  Joumai  "The  Glow-worm,"  w«b  vritten 
no  April  12, 1802 ;  but  th«  incident  (as  Wordswortb  wrot«  to  Coleridge) 
'  took  place  about  seven  years  ago  between  my  sigter  and  me.'  TIi« 
poem  was  only  published  in  the  Poemt  in  Tteo  Vokimet,  1307. 

F.  424.  Thb  TiNiKR.  AprU  27,  28,  1802 :— I  am  allowed  to  inelode 
these  verses,  here  printed  for  the  first  time  in  a  collective  edition  of 
Wordsworth,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman,  to  whom  the 
copyright  belongs.  They  were  first  published  in  Mr.  Hale  White's 
DetcriptioaqftheWortl*worlhand  Coleridge  MSS.  in  poimgnon  qf  Mr.  T.  N. 
Longman.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  given  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth's 
Qratmere  Journal, 

P.  424.  Wbitten  in  a  Grotto.  PtiblUhtd  1802 :— These  lines  were 
first  claimed  for  Wordsworth  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge 
{Atbenaum,  Nov.  4, 1893),  and  have  been  accepted  by  other  studenU  of 
WordsworUi.  I  cannot  do  better  than  qaote  Mr.  Hutchinson's  note. 
' "  It  may  be  remeRibered,"  writes  £.  H.  C,  "  that  the  phrase  '  monthly 
grave '  it  to  be  found  in  Uneg  to  the  Mom  (1838)  J  and  in  one  of  Words- 
worth's latest  sonnets,  that  To  LuecA  Oiordano,  the  aged  poet  turns  with 
pleasure  to  the  delightful  vision  of  'young  Endymion,  couched  on 
Latmos  Hill.'"  The  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  a  happy  one.  The 
rhyme-arrangement  of  these  lines  resembleH  that  of  the  piece  beginning. 
With  how  tad  $tepi,  0  Moon,  thou.  cUmb'tl  the  8k}/,  which  first  appeared  in 
Poemein  Two  Fo/[«ne«(]807)  but  may  hnve  been  written  in  or  about  1802. 
Both  pieces  appear  to  be  experiments  in  metre.  They  are  neither 
sonnets  nor  quatorzains,  but  quinzaini,  or  stanias  consisting  of  fifteen 
lines  each ;  though  that  published  in  1807  was  subsequently  curtailed 
by  one  line  and  placed  amongst  the  MUcellanantt8onneU(lBlGonvutAa). 
Moreover,  the  turn  of  the  sentence  in  tines  8  and  9 — the  repetition  of 
the  BubstanUve  {Jfj/mphi)  in  apposition,  qualified  by  an  a4jective  or 
adjectival  phrase — is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
Cf.  Mite.  Son.,  part  ii.  xx.  11.  7,  8 : 

At  if  to  vindicate  her  beauty's  right, 
Her  beauty  thoughtlessly  disparaged.' 

P.  426.  TkbIUinsat  lenotb  havb  oKABEn:— Undated,  but  extracted 
by  Prof.  Knight  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Qratmtre  Journal. 

P.  425.  SoNNBT.  PubHehed  lS08:--'This  sonnet  bears  no  signature  in 
the  Morning  Pott,  but  Coleridge,  in  an  unpublished  letter,  assigns  it  to 
WordsworUi.  Cp.  line  12  with  line  fi3  of  the  poem,  No.  u.,  on 
September,  VBM  {Poemt  i^f  Sentiment,  xxviu.,  vol.  ii.  p.  362),  and  with  a 
passage  in  the  Btsay  on  Spitapht  in  which  the  story  of  this  sonnet  is 
related  in  prose.' 

P.  426.  Inscription  fob  a  Summbr-hovbs  in  the  OHoaAitD,  Town- 
End,  GKAtMEitB.    1804: — Sent  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
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ChriabnAB  Day,  1804.    Pint  pnbliahed  in  Knight's  Memoriab  of  Ooltorton, 
vol.  I.  p.  81. 

P.  426.  Gborob  and  Sarah  Grbek.  1808 :— Published  by  De  Quincey 
in  liig  BeeoUectioTU  o/Chcumgre  in  Tai^t  Edinburgh  Magaxine,  Sept.  1839. 
Frot  Knight  quotes  some  variants  from  »  copy  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

P.  427.  Thbouob  Cumbrian  Wilim,  in  hant  a  Mountain  Cave.  Pto- 
bab^  1812  .-—For  tlie  date  of  this  sonnet  see  note  on  Grief,  thmi  hatt  loH 
an  ever  ready  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  439.  The  sonnet  following  occurs  in  the 
same  MS. ;  both  first  published  by  Prof.  Knight 

P.  430.  Translation  of  Paht  of  thr  First  Book  op  the  Mhmd. 
Belmen  181S  and  1832  :— Published  in  the  PhUologieal  Mtueum,  1832 ; 
part  of  a  translation  of  three  books  of  The  Mneid.  The  exact  date  of 
the  translation  cannot  be  fixed,  unless  the  letters  of  Wordsworth,  when 
they  are  published,  will  fix  it. 

P.  431.  Tbb  Scottisb  Bboon  on  BiRn-Nssx  Brae.  PrDbahly  1818:— 
Published  by  Knight  without  mention  of  source,  but  with  note  of  Rev. 
T.  Hutchinson  of  Kimbolton.  '  Written,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  General 
Election  of  1818.'  Bird-nwt,  says  Prof.  Knight,  wae  the  old  aune  of 
Brougham  Hall. 

P.  431.  P1.ACAHD  for  a  Poll  beabino  an  Old  Shirt.  Probablg  1818 : 
— From  a  MS.  at  Lowtber  Castle,  published  by  Knight,  Eoeriky  Word*- 
tnorth,  vol.  VIII.  p.  271-     Another  squib  on  Lord  Brougham. 

P.  432.  Sonnet,  Aatho/i  Voyage  down  the  Bhiru  {Thirty  Yeart  Ago). 
1820  or  1821 :— Published  in  Memoriah  of  a  Tour  on  the  CorUinml  m 
1822.     See  vol.  II.  p.  84. 

P.  436.  Composed  when  a  probabiutt  existed  op  our  being  obugbd 
TO  quit  Rvdal  Mount  as  a  Residence,  1.  164  :^Apparently  the  expres- 
aion  was  left  incomplete.  'Poetry'  or  'poesy'  is  the  most  natural 
supplement:  the  latter  is  frequently  used  by  Wordsworth. 

P.  437-  1826 :— First  published  by  Prof.  Knight.  Prof.  Dowden  cps. 
Itucriptiom,  ix.     See  voL  ii.  p.  446. 

P.  439.  To  thb  Utilitaruns.  Sent  in  «  letter  to  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  May  S,  1833,  Wordsworth  added  :  '  Is  the  above  intelligible  f 
I  fear  not  I  I  know,  howeyer,  my  own  meaning,  and  that 's  enough  for 
Manuscripts.'  The  verses  are  intelligible  enough  till  the  last  three 
lines,  in  which  'agreeing'  seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  'har- 
monising.' 

V  WoRDewoRTH  : — Published  1836  in  Yarroie 
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P.  440.  SguiB.  Probablg  18S8 :— Bent  to  Crabb  RobinBon,  March  2«, 

1836,  according  to  I'rof.  Knight  and  Prof.  Dowden,  but  if  If.  B.  D. 
it  right  in  uying  that  Sir  George  Evana  waa  made  a  K.C.B.  in  Aug. 

1837,  the  date  of  Wordsworth's  letter  was  probabl]'  1838.  The  '  red 
ribboD '  obviouslf  refers  to  that  distinction.  Sir  George  de  Lacy  ETant 
WBB  a  very  distinguished  soldier,  whose  bravery  and  Ability  were  fre- 
quently recognised  from  the  days  when  he  served  under  Abercromhy 
and  Wellington  to  the  Crimean  War,  where  he  commaaded  the  Znd 
Division.  His  leadership  of  the  British  Legion,  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Spain  against  Bon  Carlos,  was  a  most  brilliant  exploit ;  bat 
he  was  an  advanced  advocato  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  a  radical  H.  P., 
and  Wordsworth's  politics  in  those  year*  were  strongly  Tory.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  tliat  Wordsworth  did  not  publish  this  gross  libeL 

P.  441.  Tbansuiiohs  Jrom  Miekelaageh  .-—Op.  iftte.  Sonnet*,  Part  I. 
Nos.  zziv.-xxvi.,  voL  l  p.  441.  The  date  of  these  translations  is  ud- 
known.  They  were  written  by  Wordsworth  in  the  first  vol.  of  a  copy 
of  ed.  1836,  which  Bubaequently  became  the  property  of  Lord  (Chief- 
Justice)  Coleridge.  They  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  other 
tranalations  from  Michelangelo — 1806 — or  may  have  been  subaeqnent  to 
ed.  1836.  The  original  quatrain  refers  to  Michelangelo's  etatne  of 
Night ;  cp.  J.  A.  Symond's  Life  qfMichdattgeh,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

P.  441.  From  the  Latin  qf  Thomaa  Warton: — Warton's  lines  are  given 
by  Prof.  Knight  and  Pro£  Dowden : 

Somne  veni  i  quamvis  plaeidissima  Mortis  imago  es, 

Consortom  cnpio  ne  tamen  esse  tori  ; 
Hue  adeS]  haud  abiture  cito  !  nam  sic  sine  vita 
Vivere  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  morL 

P.  442.  TRAN8I.&TI0N  OP  T^BSo's  SoNNEr,  Void},  le  eui  fdit^  ardite 
antenne  .  .  .,  L  14 : — The  sestet  of  this  tranBlation,  undated,  was 
written  in  Wordsworth's  handwritingonasheet  of  MS.,  sold  at  Sotheby's 
in  the  week  ending  Dec  26,  lSi)6 ;  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Gamett, 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  added  the  translation  of  the  Octave.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  these  lines,  as  well  as  to  the 
translation  which  follows. 

P.  442.   'rRANSI.ATJON  Of  THE  AtHBNIAN  SoND  IN  HONOUR  OP  HaKMODIIIS 

ANit  AnwroQiTOH.  Betaeen  1800  and  1811  :— First  published  by  Prof. 
Knight  in  the  Ckutieal  Beview  for  Feb.  1901  (vol  iv.  p.  82),  and  dated 
by  him  'the  first  decade'  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  verses  are 
a  fairly  cloee,  but  somewhat  expanded,  translation  of  the  well-known 
Athenian  Scolion,  or  drinking  song, '  iv  niprov  kAoSi  ri  £i0of  ifiop^mt.' 
The  first  line  should  probably  begin  '  I  will  bear ' :  the  '  and '  represents 
nothing  in  the  Greek.  In  1.  16  'myrtie'  should  probably  be  'myrtie's,' 
asiiiL2. 
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p.  44a  PBornr  againvt  thh  Ballot.  1838 :— Published  only  in  the 
collected  Sonnets,  1888,  uid  a  Supplement  to  the  collective  edd.,  iMued 
in  1839.    Cp.  Said  Stortey  to  Coaardiee  and  Fraud,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 

F.  443.  KVovmo  auGatUTDCKUJi,  Sequel  to' A  Pita  for  A^hort' : — 
Cp.  voL  L  p.  176.  This  soanet  was  published  only,  Uke  the  last,  in 
1838  and  1839. 

P.  444.  On  a  PonritAiT  of  Isabella  Penwick,  fainted  bt  Maroarbt 
Giujn.  Ryd<a  Mount,  New  Yem^»  Day,  1840 :— Hiis  and  the  foUotfing 
were  fint  published  in  Christopher  Wordsworth's  Memoir*  of  WitUma 
WordtwortK 

P.  44S.  Oh  Bountt  without  Mbabure,  wbilb  the  GitAOE.  Ith  Afyril 
1840.  My  10th  Birthday  :~Sttai  to  Crabb  RobiDson.  First  published 
b7  Prof.  Knight 

P.  44fi.  '  Whbn  Sbvbrn'b  Swbbpinii  Flood  bad  Ovbrthrown.'  Rydal 
Mount,  Jan.  23,  1842 : — Published,  with  poems  by  James  Montgomery 
ftnd  two  others,  in  1842  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Cardiff. 

P.  446.  The  Eaolb  akd  thh  Dove.  PuUUhed  1842  :—The  Eagle  and 
the  Dow  was  contributed  to  a  volume  published  in  honour  of  the 
royalist  students  of  the  college  at  Vannw  who  revolted  against  Napoleon 
in  1815 ;  La  Petite  Choiuamerie,  ou  Eittoire  d'un  OoUige  Breton  tout 
I'Empire,  1842.     Landor  and  others  contributed  to  the  volume. 

P.  447.  Odb  on  thh  Installation  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prinob 
Albert  as  Chahcbllor  of  thb  UNivERsrrr  of  Cambridob,  July  6, 1847: 
— This  Ode  was  published  in  the  newspapers  as  '  written  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Poet  Laureate,  by  royal  command. '  But  Prof.  Knight  says  •.^- 
'  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  WordBworth  wrote  a  single  line  of 
it'  It  has  been  attributed  to  Christopher  Wordsworth  and  to  Edward 
Quillinan.  Perhaps  all  three  had  a  hand  in  it  Wordsworth  was 
suffering  much  in  spirits  at  the  time,  especially  from  the  illnesB  of  his 
daughter,  Dor«  Quillinan,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  died  on  July  9, 
three  days  after  the  performance  of  this  Ode. 

APPENDIX :  POEMS  OF  1793 

P.  4S0.  1  follow  Prof.  Dowdenand  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  reprinting  these 
two  poems  in  their  original  form,  the  alteratioas  in  subsequent  editions 
being  so  great  Prof.  Knight  follows  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  the 
Deteriptive  Sketehei  only. 

P.  451.  An  Etenino  Walk,  L  29.  AprU  tear  .•—Trot.  Legouis  poinU 
out  that  '  April  tear '  is  taken  from  Lady  Wiachelaea'a  '  But  April- 
drops  our  tears,'  in  Lif^t  Progreim. 
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P.  462,  I  81.  Viito:~TbiB  rerfdon  of  the  word  'viste'  is  found  oces- 
■ionallf.    The  Cent.  Viet,  quotes  Gay,  To  a  Yowng  Ladg: 
Then  a11  beside  each  glsde  and  visto 
You  'd  see  OTinphB  lying  Uke  Caliato. 
P.  466, 1.  254.  The  text  of  1793  gives  'Minden'a  chsrnel  plain' ;  bnt 
the  list  of  wrata  in  th«t  ed.  girea  '  Bunker's  ehamel  hill. ' 


DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES 
P.  463, 1.  0.  The  original  text  has, '  Where  Silence,  on  her  night  of 
wing,  o'erbroods.'  I  have,  with  great  reluctance,  altered  the  text, 
because  I  feel  quite  convinced  that,  evea  in  his  earliest  daj'B,  'Word*- 
worth  would  not  have  written  an  expression  so  devoid  of  tneaning-.  Jf 
the  phrase  '  night  of  wing '  could  mean  '  night  made  bf  the  overehadow- 
ing  wing  of  Silence,'  still  sUence  could  not  conceivablf  be  spoken  of  as 
'  on '  such  a  night :  whereas  '  on  her  wing  of  night '  is  on  obvious  and 
harmless  expression. 
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